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PEEFACE. 

England  assuredly  is  at  last  waking  up  to  the  im- 
portance of  studying  her  old  tongue  in  all  its  stages. 
I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  rapid  sale  of 
my  late  book  on  '  Standard  English ; '  nearly  2,000 
copies  of  this  have  gone  off  within  four  years  or  so. 

In  the  present  work  I  have  embodied  whatever 
of  the  former  book  was  worth  preserving ;  great 
additions  have  been  made,  since  I  take  notice  of 
about  3,000  English  words  and  phrases.  I  have  had 
much  help  from  criticism,  both  in  print  and  by 
letter.  I  cannot  understand  why  an  author  need 
whimper  under  the  rod  of  Eeviewers.  If  the  criti- 
cism be  sound,  he  should  be  thankful  for  a  chance 
of  improving  his  book.  If  the  criticism  be  absurd, 
he  may  amuse  his  readers  by  inserting  it  in  the 
notes   to  his   next  edition.     I   have   freely  availed 
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myself  of  this  privilege ;    no  harm  is  done,  if  all 
names  be  suppressed.^ 

\'  owe  much  to  certain  late  writers  on  Philology^ 
I  have  always  had  before  me  Matzner's  English  Gram- 
mar, which  allows  hardly  one  idiom  of  ours  to  escape 
observation;  I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  point 
out  an  earlier  date  for  new  English  phrases  than  is 
suggested  in  the  German's  noble  volumes.  I  have 
paid  much  attention  to  the  colossal  works,  which 
will  make  the  names  of  Cleasby  and  Littre  im- 
mortal. I  have  studied  our  ancient  pronunciation 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ellis ;  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  remark  the  old  sounds  of  au  and  oi  in 
France  and  England.  Dr.  Stratmann  and  Dr. 
Morris  have  proved  themselves  once  more  the  best 
of  leaders.  Any  one  who  reads  my  chapter  on 
French  will  see  the  influence  that  Mr.  Freeman 
('Norman  Conquest,'  Vol.  V.)  has  had  upon  me. 
He  is  good  enough  to  say  that  my  former  work  was 
of  some  use  to  him  when  he  wrote  his  chapter  on 

*  One  would-be  philologer  wrote  to  correct  my  false  ideas, 
telling  me  that  English  was  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  Gothic  ;  I  forget  if  he  went  on  to  derive  Gothic  from 
Sanscrit.    This  was  in  the  year  of  grace  1874 ! 
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the  English  language ;  I  am  sure  that  I  have  repaid 
myself  with  usury. 

I  hold  to  the  venerable  saw,  '  Old  school,  good 
school ; '  and  I  have  little  love  for  what  is  called  in 
the  cant  of  our  day,  *  Neoteristic  Individualism. '  I 
let  off  no  fireworks  like  *  Asyndetic  Co-ordination,' 
or  'Sequacious  Diathesis.'  I  should  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  thought  I  had  used  any  word 
that  a  twelve-year-old  English  schoolboy,  a  reader 
of  Caesar  and  Ovid,  could  not  easily  understand. 
Philology  is  too  noble  a  goddess  to  be  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  shrine,  begirt  by  a  small  circle  of  worshippers,^ 
who  use  a  Grraeco'-Latin  dialect.  She  should  go  forth 
into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  should  speak  to 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  a  tongue  that  all  can 
comprehend. 

I  take  my  stand  half-way  between  the  Purist  and 
the  Advocate  of  new-fangled  vulgarity.  I  like  to 
mark  the  date  of  my  book,  by  pointing  out  the  last 
sweet  thing  in  Penny-a-lining.  We  have  lately 
heard  of  the  fall  of  Adrianople ;  the  English 
correspondents  abroad  delight  in  phrases  like  '  the 
debandade  was  averted  by  a  parlemeoitaire  ; '  writers 
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at  home  speak  of  the  generals  as  Hhe  directing 
personnel  of  the  army ! '  What  lyould  Sir  William 
Napier,  twenty  years  ago,  have  said  to  this  new 
jargon  ? 

I  advise  my  readers  to  mark  my  list  of  errata, 
at  the  end  of  the  Contents,  before  studying  my 
book.  Any  suggestions  or  corrections  may  be  for- 
warded to  me  at 

Charlton  House, 

Wimbledon. 

I  hope  to  bring  out  my  work  on  the  New  English 
three  or  four  years  hence, 

Bome: 

February,  1878. 
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Page  44,  line  5 


for  Boethius  read  Boethius. 
14 ;  for  Sunnadaeg  read  Sunnanda^. 
19 ;  for  saehedlfe  read  sob  heaJfe, 
17 ;  for  the  AJfredPt  read  Alfred's  gh. 
8 ;  strike  ont  the  sentence  beginning  with  So, 
3 ;  strike  out /or  thefirH  time, 
1 ;  for  138  read  303. 
5 ;  for  one  read  once, 
13  ;  for  sel  iasse  read  seli  asse. 
12 ;  for  Past  read  Passive. 
536,  Notes,  last  line  bnt  one ;  transfer  of  from  the  end  to  the 
beginning  of  this  line. 
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THE 


OLD   AND   MIDDLE   ENGLISH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ENQLISH   IN   ITS   EABLIEST   SHAPE.^ 

Thebe  are  many  places,  scattered  oyer  the  world,  that 
are  hallowed  ground  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen;  bnt 
the  most  sacred  of  aU  would  be  the  spot  (could  we  only 
know  it)  where  our  forefathers  dwelt  in  common  with 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Gfreeks,  Latins, 
Slavonians,  and  Celts — a  spot  not  far  from  the  Oxus. 
By  the  immistakable  witness  of  language  we  can  frame 
for  ourselves  a  pedigree  more  truthful  than  any  heraldic 
tree  boasted  by  Veres  or  Montmorencies,  by  Guzmans  or 
Colonnas.  Thanks  to  the  same  evidence,  we  can  gain 
some  insight  into  the  daily  life  of  the  great  Aryan  fa- 
mily, whence  spring  all  the  above-named  nations. 

The  word  ^Arya '  seems  to  come  from  a  time-honoured 
term  for  ploughing,  traces  of  which  term  are  found  in 
the  Latin  arare  and  the  English  ear.  Some  have  thought 
that  Iran  in  the  East  and  Erin  in  the  West  alike  take 

'  Gibbon  begins  his  femons  chapter  on  Mohammed  by  confessing 
his  ignorance  of  Arabic ;  eyen  so,  I  must  acknowledge  that  all  mj 
Sanscrit  comes  from  Dr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Muir. 


2  Old  and  Middle  English. 

their  names  firom  the  old  Aryans,  the  *  ploughing  *  folk,  ^ 
men  more  civilised  than  the  roving  Tartar  hordes  around 
them. 

These  tillers  of  the  ground  *  knew  the  arts  of  plough- 
ing, of  making  roads,  of  building  ships,  of  weaving  and 
sewing,  of  erecting  houses ;  they  had  counted  at  least  as 
far  as  one  hundred.  They  had  domesticated  the  most 
important  animals,  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the 
dog ;  they  were  acquainted  with  the  most  useful  metals, 
and  armed  with  hatchets,  whether  for  peaceful  or  warlike 
purposes.  They  had  recognised  the  bonds  of  blood  and 
the  laws  of  marriage ;  they  followed  their  leaders  and 
kings;  and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
was  fixed  by  customs  and  laws.'  *  As  to  their  Gt)d, 
traces  of  him  are  found  in  the  Sanscrit  ByattSy  in  the 
Latin  Dies-piter,  in  the  Ghreek  Zeus,  in  the  EngHsh  Two ; 
from  this  last  comes  our  Tuesday,  Moreover,  the  Aryans 
had  a  settled  framework  of  grammar :  theirs  was  that 
Mother  Speech,  whence  nearly  all  the  men  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Shannon  and  the  Ganges  inherit  the  words 
used  in  daily  life.^ 

The  Sanscrit  and  the  English  are  two  out  of  the 
many  channels  that  have  brought  the  water  from  the  old 
Aryan  weU-head  down  to  our  days.  The  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, having  been  set  down  in  writing  two  thousand 
years  before  the  earliest  English,  shows  us  far  more  of 
the  great  Mother  Speech  than  our  own  tongue  does.  I 
now  print  a  hundred  and  thirty  words  or  so,  the  oldest 

'  Max  Miiller,  Science  ofLangv/ige,  I.  273. 

'  The  Turks  and  Magyars  are  the  chief  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
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used  by  ns,  which  vary  but  slightly  in  their  Eastern  and 
"WeBtem  shapes.  How  the  one-syllabled  roots  first  arose, 
no  man  can  say. 


ptar 

nultar 

l>hrlltar 

Bvasar 

sdnu 

duhitar 

Tidhay^ 

jani  (tromoTi) 

i&jan 

hpdaya 

kapaJa 

akshi 

nsis& 

bhm 

dat^  dantam 

hanu 

nakha 
'pada 

lanu 

nabhi 

^dhas 

yiiga 

go  (ox) 

ukshan 

sth^a  iJytM) 

avi 

snkara  ijiog) 

vrika 

mnsha 

haffisa  (goose) 

makshika 

divfl 

naktam 

masa 


English 
(CM  and  New). 

£either 

mother 

brother 

sister 

son 

daughter 

widow 

cwen^  <|uean 

rica  (hmg) 

heart 

heafody  head 

eage,  eye 

nose 

brow 

(tontha)  tooth 

cine,  chin 

nsegel,  nail 

foot 

cneo^  knee 

navel 

udder 

yoke 

cA,  cow 

ox 

steer 

ewe 

sugu,  sow 

wolf 

mus,  mouse 

gander 

midge 

by  day 

by  night 

mouth 


Sanscrit, 

tara 
ajra(/eW) 

madhu 

dama  (house) 

dvar 

aritra 

kalama 

yuvan 

laghu 

laglushta 

mahan  (great) 

mahiyan 

ma&hish^ha 

mridu  (soft) 

tanu 

rudhira 

gharma 

purna 

sama  (like) 

sthira  (firm) 

nava 

madhya 

svadu 

kas  (to  cough) 

satya 

patatri 

(winged) 
dvi 
dvis 
trayas 
tritiyas 
tiis 
chatvaras 


English 
(Old  (md  New), 

star 

acre 

tree 

meodu,  mead 

tim-ber 

door 

ar,  oar 

haulm 

young  man 

light 

l^htest 

mycel,  much 

mar,  more 

m^st,  most 

mild 

thin 

red 

warm 

full 

same 

stem 

new 

middle 

sweet 

has,  hoarse 

sooth,  true 

feathered 

two 

twice 

three 

third 

thrice 

fether,  four 
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Sanscrit, 

panchan 
shashtlias 

• 

saptan 

navan 

dsLkm 

prathamas 

aham 

vayam 

tvam 

yAyam 

kas 

kad 

kataras 

kdtra 

tatra 

ubha 

bM 

asti 

dhk  (place) 

dar 

sthH 

star 

bhar 

lib 

jan  (beget) 

janus 

janaka  (father) 

jna 

naman 

ad 

vab  (carry) 

v&  (blow) 

bbuj 

dhA  (blow) 

dbrisb 


English 
(Old  and  New)* 

(finf )  five 

sixtb 

(seoftan)  seven 

nine 

(tehun)  ten 

forma,  first 

lb,  I 

we 

tbu,  thou 

ye 

(bwas)  hwSi, 

who 
buset,  wbat 
wbetber 
wbither 
tbitber 
botb 
be 
is 
do 
tear 
stand 
strew 
bear 
lick 

cennan,  kindle 
Mn 

cyning,  king 
Imow 
name 
eat 

weigb  (ancbor) 
wind 

b%an,  bow 
dust 
dare 


Sanscrit, 

pri  (love) 

smi 

miksb&mi 

bbid  (cleave) 

lu 

snu  (Jlow) 

trisb 

• 

vaksb 

sidami 

sadas 

dam 

plu 

man  (think) 

vam 
svid 
sv^da 
vart  (turn) 
bval  (shake) 
mri 

• 

vid 

vap 

siv 

(bbranj)  bbanj 

(bhruj)  bbuj 

met 

bandb 

bbraj  (shine) 

stbag 

skbad 

pA  (be  putrid) 

stigb  (moimt) 

an 

apa 

abbi 


JEnglish 
(Old  and  New)* 

fri-end 

smile 

I  mix 

bite 

loose 

snivel 

tbirst 

wax 

I  sit 

seat 

tame 

flow 

to  mind 

mind 

wamble 

to  sweat 

sweat 

weorban^ 

bweol,  wbeel 

murder 

to  wit 

weave 

sew 

break 

brook 

quicken 

mete 

bind 

brigbt 

thatcb 

sbed 

fai,foul 

stag-rUp,  stirrup 

in 

off 


As  in  woe  worth  the  day  / 
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Sanscrit, 
npaii 

T 

tiras  (acro9^ 


Englikh 
{Old  and  New), 

over 

ufa^  above 
ut,  out 
through 


Sanscrit, 

pra 

na 

ni&nan 


English 
{Old  and  New). 

fore 
ne,  no 
n6,  now ' 


THe  greatest  of  all  mistaJses  is,  to  think  that  English 
is  derived  from  Sanscrit.  The  absurdity  of  this  notion 
may  be  perceived  from  the  fact,  that  the  most  nntanght 
English  ploaghboy  of  oar  time  in  many  respects  comes 
nearer  to  the  old  Mother  Speech  than  the  most  learned 
Brahmin  did,  who  wrote  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Unhappily,  we  English  have  been  busy,  for  the  last 
four  thousand  years,  clipping  and  paring  down  our  inflec- 
tions, until  very  few  of  them  are  left  to  us.  Of  all 
Europeans,  we  have  been  the  greatest  sinners  in  this 
way.  Well  said  the  sage  of  old,  that  words  are  like 
regiments:  they  are  apt  to  lose  a  few  stragglers  on  a 
long  march.  Still,  we  can  trace  a  few  inflections,  that 
a<re  common  to  us  and  to  our  kinsmen  who  compiled  the 
Vedas. 

In  Substantives,  we  have  the  Genitive  Singular  and 
the  Nominative  Plural  left.  It  will  be  seen  that  Eng- 
lish, in  respect  of  the  latter  case,  comes  nearer  to  the 
Mother  Speech  than  German  does. 

Sanscrit,  Old  English. 
Nom.  Sing,  Vrika-s  Wulf 

Gen,  Sing.  Vrika-sya  Wulfes 

Nom.  Flur.  Vrika-s  Wulfas 


New  English, 
Wolf 
Wolfs 
Wolves 


'  The  English  bishop  and  the  French  eveque^  two  very  modem 
forms  of  the  same  word,  are  much  wider  apart  from  each  other  than 
the  hoary  words  in  the  long  list  given  above. 
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I  give  a  few  Snffixes,  common  to  Sanscrit  and  Eng. 
lish  forms  of  tlie  same  root : — 

Ma ;  as  from  the  root  yw4,  know,  we  get  the  Sanscrit 
najmom  and  the  English  nama,  namie. 

Ba ;  as  from  the  root  a/,  go,  we  get  the  Sanscrit  c^ra 
and  the  English  acre, 

Nu ;  as  from  the  root  su^  bear,  we  get  the  Sanscrit 
sumi  and  the  English  sv/mi,  son. 

Der ;  as  from  the  root  pa,  feed,  we  get  the  Sanscrit 
jpi-tar  and  the  English /flB-cZer,/a^^er. 

U;  as  the  Sanscrit  madhu  (honey)  is  the  English 
meodni  (mead).  Compare  our  scddu  (shadow),  seon/u 
(sinew). 

Our  word  dhem  must  once  have  been  pronounced  as 
silfre-nas,  (the  Grothic  sUuh'-ei-n-s) ,  having  the  sufiBx  na 
in  common  with  the  Sanscrit  phaUunOr-s, 

We  may  wonder  why  vixen  is  the  feminine  of /oa?, 
ca/rlme  of  carle.  Turning  to  our  Sanscrit  and  Latin 
cousins,  we  find  that  their  words  for  queen  are  rdj-nt 
and  reg^na,  coming  from  the  root  rdj.  Still,  in  these 
last,  the  n  is  possessive;  the  vowel  at  the  end  is  the 
mark  of  the  feminine. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  ward  in  such  a  word  as 
hea/oen-ward?  I  answer,  to  turn  is  vart  in  Sanscrit, 
vertere  in  Latin. 

There  is  no  ending  that  seems  to  us  more  thoroughly 
Teutonic  than  the  like  in  such  words  as  worhmaidike. 
But  this  is  seen  under  a  slightly  differing  shape  in  the 
Sanscrit  ta-drksha,  in  the  Greek  te-lik-os,  and  the  Latin 
taMs,  These  words  answer  to  our  old  J>^Ztc,  which  sur- 
vives as  thick  or  thuck  in  the  mouths  of  Somersetshire 
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peasants.  So  in  Old  English  we  find  sto^-lic  corrupted 
by  ns  first  into  sioylc,  and  then  into  siich. 

Onr  privative  un  is  seen  in  the  Sanscrit  cm,  as 
an-cmta-s,  tm-end-ing. 

The  Sanscrit  Jca-s,  kd^  Tca^t  appears  in  Latin  as  q^ds, 
qu€e,  quid,  and  in  English  as  hwd,  hwd,  hwdkt  (who, 
what). 

The  Nnmerals,  up  to  a  hundred,  are  much  the  same 
in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

In  the  Comparison  of  our  Adjectives,  we  have  much 
in  common  with  Saoscrit.  There  was  a  Comparative 
suffix  iyaihs,  a  Superlative  ishfha, 

Sanscrit,  JEnglis^ 

Theme     Mah  {great)  Mic-el,  much 

Compar,  mah-i-jas  ni4-r-a,  more 

SuperL     mah-ishtha  m&Hst,  most 

So  svddu  (sweet)  becomes  svddtya,  svddishiha, 
(sweeter,  sweetest). 

The  old  Comparatives  were  formed  in  ra,  tara,  the 
Superlatives  in  ma,  tama.  We  have,  as  relics  of  the 
Comparative,  other,  whether,  after ;  also,  over,  umder. 

Of  the  old  Superlatives  we  have  but  one  left : 

Positive,  Comparative,        Superlative, 

foreweard  fyrra  for-ma 

But  this  forma  we  have  degraded  into  a  Comparative, 
and  now  call  it  former.  It  is,  in  truth,  akin  to  the 
Sanscrit  pra-tha-ma  and  the  Latin  pri-mus.  Long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  we  corrupted  our  old  Aryan 
Superlatives  in  ma  into  mest,  thinking  that  they  must 
have  some  connection  with  Tndbsti  most.     Thus  we  find 
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both  'Ciimui  and  utmesty  utmost.  Our  word  aftermoat^  if 
written  at  ftill  lengtily  would  be  af-ta-ra-ma-yans-ta,  a 
heaping  up  of  signs  to  express  Comparison. 

In  our  Pronouns,  we  had  a  Dual  as  well  as  a  Singular 
and  Plural ;  it  lasted  down  to  the  year  1280. 

In  our  Adverbs,  we  iSnd  traces  of  the  Sanscrit  s,  with 
which  the  old  Genitive  was  formed.  Hence  comes  such 
a  form  as  '  he  must  needs  go,'  which  carries  us  back,  far 
beyond  the  age  of  written  English,  to  the  Sanscrit 
adverb  formed  from  the  Genitive .  Even  in  the  earliest 
English,  the  Genitive  of  ned  was  nede,  and  nothing 
more.  In  later  times  we  say,  *of  a  truth,  of  course,' 
&c.,  which  are  imitations  of  the  old  Adverbial  Genitive. 

We  have  not  many  inflections  left  in  the  English 
Verb.  The  old  form  in  mi,  once  common  to  English, 
Sanscrit,  and  other  dialects,  has  long  dropped ;  our  word 
a/m  (in  Sanscrit  asmi)  is  now  its  only  representative. 
It  is  thought  that  the  old  Present  ran  as  shown  in  the 
following  specimen : — 


Boot  nam,  take :  ^ 

1.  nama-mi 

2.  namarsi 

3.  nama-ti 

4.  nama-masi 

5.  namartasi 

6.  nama-nti 


lut  Per,   ma,  me, 

2nd  Per,  ta,  thou, 

Srd  Per,  ta,  this,  he. 

1st  Per,    ma  +  ta,  7  +  thou, 

2nd  Per,  ta  +  ta,  thou  +  thou, 

Srd  Per,  an  +  ta,  he  +  he. 


The  Perfect  of  this  verb  must  have  been  na-nam-ma 
in  its  second  syllable  lengthening  the  first  vowel  of  the 
Present;    in  other  words,  forming  what  is   called  in 
English  a  Strong  Verb.    Sid-dmi  in  Sanscrit  has  sa-sad-a 

'  Hence  comes  *  to  numb  *  and  '  Corporal  Nym.' 
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f pr  its  Perfect,  words  of  which  we  have  clipped  forms  in 
I  8iii  and  I  sat,  I  Mghi  (once  hdhdt),  from  Jidtariy  and  I 
did  (once  dide),  are  the  only  English  Perfects  that  have 
kept  any  trace  of  their  reduplication,  and  the  former  is 
our  one  relic  of  the  Passive  voice.  The  Imperative  in 
Sanscrit  was,  in  the  Singular,  nama,  in  the  Plural, 
ncumata,  answering  to  the  Old  English  nim  and  nimath. 
One  verbal  noun,  used  as  an  Infinitive  in  the  Dative 
case,  was  nam-ana  (the  Greek  nem-enai),  which  we 
had  pared  down  into  nim- cm  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Active  Participle  was  nama-nt,  which 
runs  through  most  of  the  daughters  of  the  Aryan 
Tongue,  and  which  kept  its  ground  in  the  Scotch  Low- 
lands until  of  late  years,  as  ^ridand^  instead  of  our 
corrupt  word  ^  riding,^  The  Sanscrit  and  Ehglish  alike 
have  both  Strong  and  Weak  Passive  Participles ;  the 
former  ending  in  wa,  the  latter  in  ta,  as  stir-na,  strew-n} 

Sanscrit,  yuk-ta 

Greek,  zeuh-tos 

Latin,  junc-tua 

English,  yoTc-ed  (in  Lowland  Scotch,  yoh-it). 

Those  who  choose  to  write  I  was  stopt  instead  of 
stopped^  may  justify  their  spelling  by  a  reference  to  the 
first  three  forms  given  above.  But  this  form,  though 
admissible  in  the  Passive  Participle,  is  clearly  wrong  in 
the  Active  Perfect,  I  stopped,  as  we  shall  see  ftirther  on.* 

In  the  Aryan  Speech  there  were  a  few  Verbs  which 

^  Few  Sanscrit  verbs  have  this  form,  so  common  in  English. 
•  Archdeacon  Hare  always  spelt  preached  as  preacht.    Still,  it  is 
the  English  thy  not  ty  that  should  answer  to  the  Sanscrit  t. 
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had  lost  their  Presents,  and  which  nsed  their  old  Perfects 
as  Presents,  forming  for  themselves  new  Weak  Perfects. 
I  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  old  Perfects,  found  both 
in  Sanscrit  and  English. 


Sanscnt. 

Old  English. 

New  English, 

ved-a 

wat 

I  wot 

vet-tha 

was-t 

Thou  wettest 

ved-a 

wat 

He  wots 

vid-iua 

wit-o-n 

We  wot 

vid-a 

wit-o-n 

Ye  wot 

vid-us 

wit-o-n 

They  wot 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ's  birth,  our  forefathers  must  have  used  a  Present 
tense,  like  wit  or  vid.  Our  verbs,  manjj  can,  shall,  willy 
rrmst,  dare  (most  of  which  we  use,  with  their  new  Per- 
fects, as  auxiliary  verbs),  have  been  formed  like  wot,  and 
are  Irregulars. 

Our  verb  to  he  is  most  irregular,  since  its  tenses  come 
from  three  roots,  as,  hhu,  and  vas.  One  of  the  points,  in 
which  English  goes  nearer  than  Sanscrit  to  the  Mother 
Speech,  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Third  Person  Plural  of 
this  verb.  We  still  say  are,  the  old  ar-anti  or  as-anti ; 
in  Sanscrit  this  word  appears  only  as  s-a/nti.  The  Ger- 
mans have  no  form  of  our  am,  the  Sanscrit  a^srni. 

The  old  word,  which  in  Sanscrit  is  da-dhd-mi,  with 
its  Perfect,  da-dhdu,  was  brought  to  the  Northumbrian 
shores  by  our  Pagan  forefathers  in  the  shape  of  ge-do'Triy 
di'de.  Hence  our  irregular  do,  did,  the  latter  of  which 
plays  a  great  part  in  building  Weak  Teutonic  verbs. 

With  our  verb  ga  (go)y  we  may  compare  the  Sanscrit 
ji-gd-mi;  its  Perfect    is  derived   from  another  verb; 
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we  now  say  weftd^  instead  of  the  old  etde^  which  Spenser 
nsed ;  this  came  from  a  root  ^.  The  Lowland  Scotch 
have  a  corrupt  Perfect,  gasd^  which  has  been  long  in  use. 

Some  of  the  componnds  of  onr  English  verbs  carry 
ns  far  back.  Thus,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  first 
syllable  in  such  words  as  forlorn^  fordone y  we  must  look 
to  the  Sanscrit  ^am. 

The  Aryan  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
was  in  the  end  broken  up.  First,  the  Celt  marched 
towards  the  setting  sun,  to  hold  the  Western  lands  of 
Europe,  and  to  root  out  the  old  Turanian  owners  of  the 
ground ;  of  these  last,  the  Basques  and  Lapps  alone 
remain  in  being.  Hundreds  of  years  later  the  English, 
with  other  tribes  (they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  count  up 
to  a  thousand),  followed  in  the  Celt's  wake,  leaving 
behind  them  those  of  their  kinsmen  who  were  after- 
wards to  conquer  Lidia  and  Persia,  to  compile  the  Yedas^ 
and  to  leave  their  handwriting  on  the  rock  of  Behistun.^ 
Some  streams  flowed  to  the  West  of  the  great  water- 
shed, others  to  the  East. 

Many  tokens  show  that  the  English  must  have  long 
lived  in  common  with 'the  forefeithers  of  Homer  and 
NsBvius.  The  ending  of  the  Greek  word  paid-ion  is  the 
connterparfc  of  that  of  the  English  maid-en ;  paid-isJc-os 
of  cild-isc,  childish.^  Latin  is  still  nearer  akin  to  us,  and 
sometimes  hardly  a  letter  is  changed  ;  as  when  we  com- 
pare alias  and  else,  Dom-waculus  appears  in  Old  English 
as  huS'Vncle,     The  Latin  fer  and  the  Old  English  hcerey 

*  The  old  Persian  word  ydre  is  the  English  year, 

*  Sophocles*  high-sounding  iraXoSa/AvcTv  would  be  our  to  foal- 
tame,  if  we  chose  to  compound  a  word  closely  akin  to  Greek. 
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in  tmtli  the  same  word,  are  attached  to  substantives, 
wliicli  are  thus  changed  into  adjectives.  Yig-il  and  the 
Old  English  wac-ol  (wakeful)  are  but  different  forms  of 
one  word ;  and  wittol  still  remains.  The  Latin  maha 
is  our  mallow ;  and  the  likeness  was  still  more  striking 
15efore  we  corrupted  the  old  ending  u  into  ow,  Aiei  and 
€BVum  are  the  Gothic  diw,  the  English  aye  and  ever, 
Latin  and  English  alike  slipped  the  letter  n  into  the 
ihiddle  of  a  verb  before  ^,  as  frango  or  frag,  and  gang 
or  gag.  The  Latin  Future  tense  cannot  be  explained 
by  Latin  words  alone ;  but,  on  turning  to  English,  we  at 
once  see  that  doma-ho  is  nothing  but  our  tame-he ;  that  is, 
I  he  to  tame,  or  I  shall  tame.  So  likewise  with  ara-ho,  or 
I  ear  he}  English  sometimes  shows  itself  more  primi- 
tive than  Latin ;  thus,  our  hnot  has  never  lost  its  first 
letter,  while  gnodus  was  shortened  into  nodus  thousands 
of  years  ago.    It  is  the  same  with  hnow  and  gnosco. 

But  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  have  traces  left  of  their 
nearness  of  kin  to  the  Slavonians  and  Lithuanians,  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Aryan  stock  from 
whom  we  Teutons  separated.  We  have  seen  that, 
when  living  in  Asia,  we  were  unable  to  count  up  to  a 
thousand.  The  Sanscrit  for  this  numeral  is  saJiasra, 
the  Latin  mille.  The  Slavonians  made  it  tusa/rvtja,  the 
Lithuanians  tukstanti^  and  with  this  the  whole  Teutonic 
kindred  closely  agrees.  Further,  it  seems  strange  at 
first  sight  that  we  have  not  framed  those  two  of  our 
numerals  that  follow  ten  in  some  such  shape  as  dn-t'^ne 

*  The  verb  ear  is  happily  preserved  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  the 
English  Bible.  It  is  one  of  the  first  words  that  ought  to  be  revived 
by  our  best  writers,  who  should  remember  their  Ar-yan  blood. 
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and  tfwor-t'^ney  since  we  go  on  to  \reO't'^ne^  thirteen.  The 
explajiation  is,  tliat  the  Lithnanian  liha  answers  to  the 
Teutonic  Uhan,  ten ;  the  lea  at  the  end  of  the  former  word 
changes  to  fa ;  jnst  as  the  Primitive  Aryan  Jcatvar  changes 
to  the  Gothic  fidwor  (our  four),  and  the  Latin  cado  icy 
our  fall.  If  lifan  then  take  the  place  of  the  common 
Teutonic  tihcm,  dn-Ufan  and  twd-lifcm  (eleven  and 
twelve)  are  easily  framed.  These  Eastern  kinsmen  of 
ours  had  also,  like  ourselves  and  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
Aryan  stock,  both  a  Definite  and  an  Indefinite  form  of 
the  Adjective. 

But  the  time  came  when  our  fathers  left  ofi"  hunting 
the  auroch  in  the  forests  to  the  East  of  the  Vistula,  bade 
farewell  to  their  Lithuanian  cousins  (one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  tree),  and 
marched  Westward,  as  the  Celts  had  done  long  before. 
Dp  to  this  time,  we  may  fairly  g^ess,  we  had  kept  our 
verbs  in  mi.  It  cannot  be  known  when  the  great 
Teutonic  race  was  split  up  into  High  Germans,  Low 
Germans,  and  Scandinavians.  Hard  is  it  to  explain 
why  each  of  them  stuck  to  peculiar  old  forms ;  why  the 
High  Germans  should  have  kept  the  Present  Plural  of 
their  Yerb  (a  point  in  which  Old  English  fails  woefully), 
almost  as  it  is  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin ;  why  the  Low  Ger- 
mans (this  term  includes  the  Goths  and  English)  should 
in  general  have  clung  closer  to  the  old  inflections  than 
their  brethren  did,  and  should  have  refused  to  corrupt 
the  letter  t  into  6- ;  ^  why  the  Scandinavians  should  have 

'  Compare  the  Sanscrit  »veda,  English  sweaty  High  German 
schweiss.  English  is  at  once  seen  to  be  far  more  primitive  than 
German. 
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retained  to  this  day  a  Passive  Voice.  I  can  here  do  no 
less  than  give  a  substantive  and  a  verb,  to  show  how 
onr  brethren  (I  may  now  at  last  drop  the  word  cousins)^ 
formed  their  inflections. 


Old  English, 


Nom.  wulf 

Oen,  wulfes 

Dot,  wulfe 

Ace,  wulf 


The  SxTBSTANnvE  Wdf, 
Gothic,        Old  High  German.    Old  Norse, 


SINGULAB. 

wulfs  wulf 

wulfis  wulfes 

wulfa  wulfa 

wulf  wulf 


ulfr 
ulfs 
ulfi 
ulf 


Nom.  wulfas 
Gen,    wulfa 
Dot.    wulfum 
Ace,    wulfas 


PLURAL. 

wulfos  wulfa 

wulfe  wulfo 

wulfam  wulfiim 

wul&ns  wxdfa 


ulfar 
ulfa 
ulfum 
ulfa 


Pbesbnt  Teksb  op  the  Verb  nttnan,  to  take ;  whence  comes 

our  numb. 


Old  English, 

Ic  nime 
]7U  nimest 
he  nimet$ 
we  nima'5 
genimatS 
hi  nima^ 


Gothic,    Old  High  German.  Old  Norse, 


mma 

nimis 

nimi)? 

TiiTTiaTn 

nimij? 

nimand 


mmu 

nimis 

nimit 

nemames 

nemat 

nemant 


nem 

nemr 

nemr 

nemum 

nemit5 

nema 


All  these  Teutonic  tribes  must  have  easily  under- 
stood each  other,  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth ;  since, 
hundreds  of  years  after  that  event,  they  were  using  the 
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above-cited  inflections.  They  had  by  this  time  wan- 
dered far  from  the  old  Aryan  framework  of  speech. 
Thus,  to  take  one  instance — ^the  Dative  Plural  in  mn, ; 
the  Sanscrit  Nommative  swrm  formed  its  Dative  Plural 
in  surm-hJijas  (compare  the  Latin  jp^dLifti^^),*  our  English 
word  hy  entering  into  the  third  syllable.  Sunuhhjas 
was  in  time  pared  down  in  Teutonic  mouths  to  stmuh, 
and  this  again  to  simrmi.  This  last  corruption  of  the 
dative  kept  its  ground  in  our  island  until  Becket's 
time.  The  tendency  of  old,  when  we  dwelt  on  the 
Oxus,  and  long  afterwards,  was  to  pack  difierent  words 
into  one ;  our  custom,  ever  since  the  days  of  Henry  I., 
has  been  to  untie  the  words  so  packed  together ;  thus 
tumuhJijas  has  been  turned  into  hy  sonsJ^  We  have  two 
of  these  old  Datives  still  left,  hwU-v/m,  whilom,  and 
seld-v/m^  seldom. 

We  keep  to  this  day  many  prefixes  to  verbs  (a,  he,  for ^ 
fore,  gam,  mis,  un,  witK),  and  many  endings  of  substan- 
tives and  adjectives,  common  to  us  and  to  our  brethren 
on  the  mainland ;  seen  in  such  English  words  as  leech- 
craft,  man-Mnd,  hmg'dom,  maiden-Jiead,  sister-hood,  wed- 
lock, gar-licJc,  glee^mcm,  piece-meal,  runn-el,  hind-red, 
hishojp-ricJc,   friend-ship,    land-scape,    horn-et,    dar-ling, 

*  Pedilms  is  but  the  Latin  form  of  the  Sanscrit  padbhyas. 

•  I  hope  I  have  been  plainer  than  Miss  Cornelia  Blimber,  who 
told  her  small  pupil  that  Analysis  is  *  the  resolution  of  an  object, 
whether  of  the  senses  or  of  the  intellect,  into  its  first  elements — as 
opposed  to  Synthesis,  you  observe.  Now  you  know  what  Analysis 
is,  Dombey.'  It  is  remarked  that  Dombey  didn't  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely blinded  by  the  light  thus  let  in  upon  his  intellect.  Many  of 
our  grammars  and  school-books,  meant  for  chUdren,  have  formed 
their  diction  upon  Miss  Blimber's  phrases. 
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sing-er,  spinster,  wam-ing,  good-ness,  stead-fast,  TJiam- 
fold,  stdn-ig  (stony),  ww-ftd^  god-less,  vdn-some,  right^vns 
(righteous).  Others,  older  still,  such  as  sih-em,  vix-en, 
worhmcm-Uke,  chilcUish,  witt-ol,  malUow,  I  have  given 
before.  Many  old  Teutonic  endings  have  unhappily 
dropped  out  of  our  speech,  and  have  been  replaced  by 
meaner  ware. 

The  Teutons,  after  turning  their  backs  on  the  rest  of 
their  Aryan  kin,  compounded  for  themselves  a  new 
Perfect  of  the  verb,  known  as  the  Weak  form.  The 
older  Strong  Perfect  is  formed  by  changing  the  vowel 
of  the  Present,  as  I  sit,  I  sat,  common  to  English  and 
Sanscrit.  But  the  new  Perfect  of  the  Teutons  is  formed 
by  adding  di-de  (in  Sanscrit,  da-dJiom)  to  the  stem. 
Thus,  sealf-ie,  I  salve,  becomes  in  the  Perfect,  seaXfo-de^ 
the  de  being  contracted  from  d/lde.  When  we  say,  I 
lonsed,  it  is  like  saying,  I  Ime  did.  This  comes  out  much 
plainer  in  our  Gothic  sister.^ 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Teutons  was  the  use  of 
the  dark  Runes,  still  found  engraven  on  stone,  both  in 
our  island  and  on  the  mainland :  these  were  in  later  times 
proscribed  by  Christianity  as  the  handmaids  of  witchcrafb. 

The  Celts  were  roughly  driven  out  of  their  old  abodes, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube  and  elsewhere,  by 
the  intruding  Teutons.  The  former  were  far  the  more 
civilised  of  the  two  races :  they  have  lefb  in  their  word 
Tmll  an  abiding  trace  of  their  settlement  in  Bavaria,  and 
of  their  management  of  salt  works.     The  simple  word 

'  The  Latins  set  Prepositions  before  dhd  and  dadh&u,  and  thus 
formed  ahdo^  abdidi;  cmdo,  condidi;  perdo,  perdidi.  This  last  is 
nothing  but  the  English  I  far-do  (ruin),  Ifor-did, 
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hailiefr  is  thonglit  by  good  judges  to  liave  been  borrowed 
from  the  Celts  by  their  Eastern  neighbonrs.* 

Others  snSered  besides  the  Celts.  A  hnndred  years 
before  Christ's  birth,  the  Teutons  forced  their  way  into 
Italy,  but  were  overthrown  by  her  rugged  champion 
Marius.  Bather  later,  they  matched  themselves  against 
CsBsar  in  Guul,  and  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Drusus.  The 
two  races,  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic,  (neither  of  them 
dreamed  that  they  were  both  sprung  from  a  common 
Mother),  were  now  brought  fairly  fa/ce  to  face.  Our 
fore6a.thers,  let  us  hope,  bore  their  share  in  the  great 
fight,  when  the  German  hero  smote  Yarns  and  his  legions; 
we  English  should  think  less  of  Caractacus  and  Boadicea, 
more  of  Arminius  and  Velleda.  Hitherto  we  have 
puzzled  out  our  history  from  the  words  used  by  ourselves 
and  our  kin,  without  help  from  annalists ;  now  at  length 
the  clouds  roll  away,  and  Tacitus  shows  us  the  Angli, 
sheltered  by  their  forests  and  rivers,  the  men  who  wor- 
shipped Mother  Earth,  in  her  own  sea-girt  island,  not 
far  from  the  Elbe.  Little  did  the  great  historian  guess 
of  the  future  that  lay  before  the  barbarians,  whom  he 
held  up  to  his  worthless  countrymen  with  so  skiKul  a 
pen.  Some  of  these  Teutonic  tribes  were  to  take  the 
place  of  Bome  and  become  the  lords  of  her  Empire,  to 
bear  her  Eagle  and  boast  her  titles ;  others  of  them,  later 
in  the  world's  history,  were  to  rule  more  millions  of 
subjects  than  Bome  could  ever  claim,  and  were  to  found 
new  empires  on  shores  to  her  unknown.  She  had  indeed 
done  great  things  in  law  and  literature  ;  but  her  Senate 
might  well  have  learned  a  lesson  of  public  spirit  from 

>  Gamett's  Essay s^  pp.  150,  167. 
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the  assemblies  held  by  these  barbarians,  assemblies  to 
which  we  can  trace  a  likeness  in  the  later  conncils  held 
in  Wessex,  Friesland,  Uri,  Norway.  Rome's  '  most 
renowned  poets  were  to  be  outdone  by  Teuton  Makers, 
men  who  would  soar  aloft  upon  bolder  wing  into  the 
Unseen  and  the  Unknown,  and  who  would  paint  the 
passions  of  mankind  in  more  lifelike  hues  than  any  Latin 
writer  ever  essayed. 

But  among  the  many  good  qualities  of  ourselyes  and 
our  kinsmen,  tender  care  for  conquered  foes  has  seldom 
been  reckoned;  Western  Celt  and  Eastern  Slavonian 
know  this  full  well.  Hard  times  were  at  hand ;  the  old 
worn-out  Empire  of  Rome  was  to  receive  fresh  life-blood 
from  the  healthy  Teutons.  In  the  Fifth  Century,  our 
brethren  overran  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy ;  becoming  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  overlaying  with  their  own  words  the  old 
Latin  dialects  spoken  in  those  provinces.  To  this  time 
belongs  the  Beowulf,  which  is  to  us  English  (may  I  not 
say,  to  all  Teutons  ?)  what  the  Iliad  was  to  the  Greeks. 
The  old  Epic,  written  on  the  mainland,  sets  before  us  the 
doughty  deeds  of  an  Englishman,  before  his  tribe  had  come 
to  Britain.  There  is  an  unmistakable  Pagan  ring  about 
the  poem ;  and  a  Christian  transcriber,  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards,  has  sought  to  soften  down  this  spirit,  which 
runs  through  the  recital  of  the  feats  of  Ecgtheow's  bairn. 

In  the  same  age  as  the  Beowulf  were  written  the 
Battle  of  Finsborough  and  the  Traveller's  Song.  In  the 
latter,  Attila,  Hermanric,  and  the  wealthy  Caesar  are  all 
mentioned.  Pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  these  lays  in 
their  oldest  form,  in  the  English  spoken  not  long  after 
the  first  great  Teutonic  writer  had  given  the  Scriptures 
to  his  Gothic  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue. 
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The  island  of  Britain  was  now  no  longer  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  degenerate  Celts ;  happier  than  Crete  or 
Sicily,  it  was  to  become  the  cradle  where  a  great  people 
might  be  componnded  of  more  than  one  blood.  Bede, 
writing  many  years  later,  tells  ns  how  the  Jutes 
settled  themselves  in  Kent  and  Wight ;  how  the  Saxons 
&stened  npon  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Wessex;  how  the 
Angles,  coming  from  Anglen  (the  true  Old  England), 
founded  the  three  mighty  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia, 
Mercia,  and  Xorthumbria,  holding  the  whole  of  the 
coast  between  Stirling  and  Ipswich.  It  is  with  this 
last  tribe  that  I  am  mainly  concerned  in  this  work. 
Fearful  must  have  been  the  woes  undergone  by  the 
Celts  at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  English  heathen,  men 
of  blood  and  iron  with  a  vengeance.  So  thoroughly 
was  the  work  of  extermination  done,  that  but  few  Celtic 
words  have  been  admitted  to  the  right  of  English 
citizenship.  The  few  that  we  have  seem  to  show  that 
the  Celtic  women  were  kept  as  slaves,  while  their  hus- 
bands, the  old  owners  of  the  land,  were  slaughtered  in 
heaps.  Gamett  gives  a  list  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  these 
words,  many  of  which  belong  to  household  management ; 
and  others,  such  as  spree,  ham,  whop,  halderdasli,  &c.,  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  classical  English. 

Old  Britain  was  by  degrees  swept  away,  after  much 
hard  fighting ;  and  the  history  of  New  England  at  length 
begins  ;  her  birth-throes  were  far  sharper  than  anything 
known  in  Spain,  Gaul,  or  Italy. 

Amid  the  shouts  of  the  slayers  and  the  groans  of  the 
slain,  let  us  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  the  years  571  and 
577,  as  recorded  in  the  Chronicle.     We  there  read  of 

c  2 
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the  Wessex  Princes  winning  their  way  to  Bedford  and 
Gloucester ;  they  seem  to  have  been  the  first  Tenton» 
who  bore  their  arms  into  Salop.  This  fact  mnst  be  kept 
in  mind,  when  we  come  afterwards  to  treat,  of  the  limits 
of  English  dialects.  The  South-West  of  Mercia  (to  use 
a  name  that  arose  rather  later)  was  first  settled  by 
Western  Saxons,  though  it  was  afterwards  mastered  by 
the  Angles  of  the  Midland.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Danes,  coming  much  later,  never  settled  in  any  of  the 
shires  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  with  the  one  exception 
of  Essex ;  the  Scandinavian  scourge  came  down  almost 
wholly  upon  the  Angles. 

Christianity,  overspreading  the  land  in  the  Seventh 
Century,  did  much  to  lighten  the  woes  of  the  down- 
trodden Celts :  a  wonderful  difference  there  was  between, 
the  Christian  conquest  of  Somerset  and  the  Pagan  con- 
quest of  Sussex.  The  new  creed  brought  in  its  train 
scores  of  Latin  words,  such  as  candle,  altar^  hishopy  &c., 
which  have  been  employed  by  us  ever  since  the  Kentish. 
King's  baptism.  The  Chxirch  in  other  lands  scorned 
the  popular  speech ;  such  broken  Latin  as  the  Hymn  of 
St.  Eulalie  in  France  (about  the  year  900),  seemed  to  be 
a  caricature  of  the  language  of  the  '  Te  Deum.'  But 
with  us  the  Church  made  English  her  handmaid ;  our 
greatest  men  translated  the  Bible  or  compiled  Homilies 
in  their  own  tongue. 

At  this  point  I  halt,  finding  no  better  opportuniiy 
for  setting  forth  the  grammar  employed  by  our  fore- 
fathers, traces  of  which,  mangled  as  it  is  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  centuries,  may  still  be  found. 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 


Nom, 

Oen, 

Bat, 

A.CC, 


DIVISION   I. 


CLASS  I. 


Masc. 

Steorra 
Steorran 
Steorran 
Steorran 


SUTGULAB. 

Fern. 


Timge 
Tungan 
Tungan 
Tungan 


NevJb, 

Edge 
Eagan 
Eagan 
Eage 


NomA 
A.CC,  J 


Steorran 


Qen.     Steorrena 
Dot,      Steormm 


PLUBAL. 


Tungan 

Tungena 
Tungum 


Eagan 

Eagena 
Eagum 


siNreiTXAfi. 

Nom,    Sawel 
Qefn,     Sdwle 


Bat, 
Ace. 


•  jSa 
.  J 


Sawle 


CLASS  n. 


PLUBAL. 

Nwn.  Sawla 

Qefn,  Sawla,  sawlena 

Bat,  Sdwlum 

Ace,  Sawla 


SDreiTLAB. 

Nom,  Bum 

Qea,  Dure 

Bat,  Dure 

Aec,  Dura 


CLASS  m. 


PLURAL, 

Nom,  Dura 

(rew.  Dura  (durena) 

Bat,  Durum 

Ace,  Dura 
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DIVISION   It 


CLASS  I. 

Bnrsirr.AR. 

PLimAL. 

Acc,  J 

Gen,     Horses 

Dat.     Horse 

-y^JHors 
Acc.  J 

Gen.     Horsa 

Dat.      HorsTim 

CLASS  n. 

SINGULAR. 

PLXTRATi. 

Gen,     Scipes 
Dat,      Scipe 

Gen.     Scipa 
Dat.      Scipum 

DIVISION  in. 


CLASS  L 

SINGITLAR. 

PLURATi. 

Acc,  J 

Acc,  J 

Gen,     Dseles 

G'en.     Dsela 

Dat,     Dsele 

Dat,     Bseluia 

CLASS  n. 

SIKGITTiAK. 

PLURAL. 

^^•"ISunu 
Acc,  J 

-^^•jSuna 
Acc,  J 

Gen,     Suna 

Gen,     Suna 

Dat.      Suna 

Dat,      Sunum 
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We  liave  still  a  few  Plnrals  left,  formed  by  vowel- 
change  from  the  Singular.  These  are/ee^,  teei\  mice^ 
Ucey  geese,  men.  Some  Substantives,  as  deer,  sheep,  swi/ne^ 
are  the  same  in  both  numbers.  Oxen  is  our  one  Plural 
in  eh  that  has  come  down  from  very  early  times. 


ADJECTIVES. 

DEFINITE  DECLENSION. 


SINeULAB. 


Masc, 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom, 

Goda 

Gode 

G^e 

Geo. 

Gddan 

Gddau 

Godan 

Dot. 

Gddan 

Godan 

Gddan 

Ace, 

Godan 

Godan 

Gode 

PLiniAL. 

Nom, 
Ace. 

1  Gddan 

Gen. 

Gddena 

Dot. 

Gddum 

INDEFINITE  DECLENSION. 


BINrGTTLAB. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nam. 

God 

God 

God 

Gen, 

Godes 

Godre 

Codes 

ika. 

Gddum 

Godre 

Godum 

Ace. 

Godne 

Gode 

God 
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PLU  RAT.. 

Moic,  and  Fern, 

Neut. 

Aec,  J 

G6d(u) 

Gen,     Gddra 

Godra 

Bab,      G6dum 

Godum 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 


SINGULAB. 

PLURAL. 

Mase, 

^cm. 

!2Vew<. 

Nom, 

Gen, 

Bat, 

Ace, 

AU. 

se 

]7a.Tn 
J)one 

n 

seo 

f^re 

f^re 

fa 

n 

SrNTGTniAK. 

fSBt 

fses 
fam 

j)8Bt 

2r> 

Gen.     f  ara 
Bat.      fam 

PLTTRAL. 

MOK, 

Fern. 

JVew^. 

Norn, 
Gen, 
Bat, 
Ace. 

]7ises 

JjiaiiTTi 

pisne 

]>e6s 
fisse 
L       fisse 
fas 

fis 
fises 
fisum 
fis 

Nom.  \ ,  A 
Ace.  J^ 
(rew.     fissa 
Bat.      fisum 

PRONOUNS. 

1 

snreiJLAB. 

DUAL. 

Norn, 
Gen, 
Bat, 
Ace, 

Ic 

m!n 

j-me 

Nom, 
Gen, 
Bat.  ' 
Ace,   , 

wit             git 
uncer         incer 

•  line             inc 
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PLITRAL. 

Nom.    we 

go 

Gm.     ure 

eower 

Dot.  "1  ^ 
Ace.  J 

e6w 

SINGULAR. 

PLXJEAL. 

Masc.        Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom, 

he             he6 

hit 

Nom.-\^ 
Ace.  J 

Gen. 

his            hire 

his 

Bat. 

him          hire 

him 

Gen.     hira 

Ace. 

hine         hi 

hit 

Da^.      him 

Masc,  and  Fern 

'• 

Neut. 

Nom.    hwa 

hwsBt 

Gen.     hwsBS 

hwaes 

Dot.      hwam 

hwam 

Ace.      hwone 

hwaet 

AU.      hwy 

hwy 

THE  STRONG  VERB. 

(InQnitiye^  healdan.) 


TINDIOATIVE. 

Prt^rtott. 

Perj^jbct. 

Sing. 
healde 
hylst 
hylt 

Plur. 
healdat$ 
healdaS 
healdatS 

Sing. 
he61d 
heolde 
heold 

Plur. 
heoldon 
he61don 
hedldon 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pktohnt. 

PnHFECT. 

Sing.      healde 
Phir.      healdon 

heolde 
hedldon 
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IMPERATIVE.  ' 

8mg.      heald 
Hur,      healdatS 

GERuin).  Active  Pabticiplb.        Past  Participlb. 

To  healdanne         |         healdende  |  gehealden 

THE  WEAK  VERB. 

(InfinitiYe^  lufUm.) 

INDICATIVE. 

Pkbsent.  Psbfegt. 

Sing,  Hur,  Sing,  Hur, 

lufige  lufiatS  lufode  lufodon 

lu&st  lufiatS  lufodest  lufodon 

lufat$  lufiatS  lufode  lufodon 

SUBJUNOTIVE. 

Pbesent.  Perfect. 

Sing,      lufige  lufode 

Hur,      lufion  lufodon 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sing,      \m5a 
Hur,      lufiatS 

Gbrtjitd.  AcnvE  Participlb.      Past  Participlb. 

Toluiigenne         |  lufigende  |  gelufod 
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In  tracmg  the  history  of  English  cormptions,  we 
mnst  remember  that  the  books  npon  which  we  have  to 
depend  were  written  at  very  different  times.  When  we 
find  any  construction  common  to  Gt)thic  and  EngHsh^ 
we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  this  form  was  nsed  by 
Hengist.  There  are  some  Charters,  in  Kemble's  Collec- 
tion, of  the  Eighth  Centnry  with  very  old  forms  ;  these 
we  have  in  a  transcript,  made  300  years  later.  King 
Alfred's  translation  of  Pope  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,, 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  1871  jnst  as  the  great  King 
wrote  it  (and  not  as  his  later  transcribers  corrupted  it), 
teaches  us  what  were  the  Southern  forms  of  the  year 
890  or  thereabouts.  The  bulk  of  Old  English  literature 
belongs  to  the  next  century.  Then  come  the  Southern 
Gospels,  which  were  translated  a  little  before  the  year 
1000,  and  are  more  English  in  their  idioms  than  Wick* 
lifie's  later  version  is.^  The  Saxon  Chronicle  carries  us 
thence  to  the  great  landmark,  the  year  1066 ;  and  for 
this  last  period  we  may  also  consult  the  mass  of  Old 
English  printed  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  his  *  Analecta  Anglo- 
Saxonica,'  and  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  his  *Anglo- Saxon  Reader.* 
There  is,  moreover,  the  Tale  of  Apollonius  and  th& 
Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  works  that  seem  rather 
late,  perhaps  about  1050.  There  are,  further,  the  more 
modem  English  Charters  printed  in  Kemble's  '  Codex 
Diplomaticus.'  I  have  been  careful  to  quote  here  none 
of  these  last  that  bear  evident  marks  of  later  transcrip* 
tion. 

*  For  example ;  in  St.  John  xx.  22,  occurs  insufflavit  with  na 
pronoun  following.  The  Grospels  of  1000  translate,  Meow  he  on 
h% ;  Wiekliffe  meagrely  translates,  he  hlev)  ynne. 
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No  language  has  changed  its  vowel  sonnds  so  much 
as  English  has  done.  We  mnst  remember  that  the  old 
«,  e,  %  0,  and  u^  were  pronounced  by  our  fathers  much 
as  the  Italians  do  now;  and  this  lasted  in  Southern 
England  down  to  1630,  as  Palsgrave  tells  us.  A  remnant 
of  the  old  pronunciation  is  still  found  in  father^  plega 
(now  playX  and  rvpere  (now  reaper).  Our  yoAJon  is  a 
clumsy  attempt  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the  old  gdnicm. 
Every  educated  man  should  sound  words  like  father  and 
bath  as  broad  as  he  can.  The  vowel  u  was  sounded  in 
the  broad  Italian  way,  as  wund,  i/u,  our  wound,  two ;  and 
ow  had  much  the  same  sound ;  Stow  is  written  Stou  in 
Doomsday  Book ;  the  Southern  eoioer  was  ^^l/r  in  North- 
nmbria,  our  your;  what  we  aow  write  new  was  written 
of  old  both  neowe  and  niwe,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Ponthieu, 
appear  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  Peitowe,  Angeow,  and 
Puntiw,  Of  all  our  English  sounds  ew  has  been  the 
most  abiding.  The  eojw  seems  to  have  been  sounded 
like  the  French  iou,  as  in  sceawe  and  feawe ;  the  latter 
form  was  written  by  Tyndale  so  late  as  1525.  The  ce 
and  ea  seem  to  have  been  pronounced  much  like  the  old 
e ;  we  see  Bcems  written  for  Bheims,  Herbearde  for  the 
French  Herbert,  Our  glaze  and  hair  show  the  old 
soxmds  of  gloBsen  and  hoer ;  we  pronounce  to  this  day 
ioea/r  and  great  in  the  true  Old  English  way ;  the  Irish 
in  speaking  of  tea  still  keep  the  right  sound  which  has 
been  lost  in  England  since  Pope's  time.  The  ie  also 
had  the  sound  of  the  French  e.  Our  a/u  or  aw  must, 
as  a  general  rule,  have  been  sounded  like  the  French 
ou ;  the  Goths  wrote  jpraitoriaun  for  the  Latin  prceto^ 
Hum ;  and  daur  for  what  in  English  was  written  duru 
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(ostium).  Our  old  ndtviht  and  sdwel  were,  rather  later^ 
written  nouM  and  soul.  What  we  now  call  awl  (snbnla) 
was  cd  from  Kent  to  Dorset,  and  oioul  or  ewl  from 
Dorset  to  Salop.  The  Gothic  has  sewhttm  for  our  old 
gesdwon  (vidimus),  and  we  find  in  the  earliest  English 
both  streowherie  and  strawherie}  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  ou  sound  never  came  into  pa/wa  (peacock),  the 
English  imitation  of  the  Latin  jpavo ;  and  King  Alfred 
writes  Agustinua  for  Augusti/aus,  When  we  see  the 
three  Old  English  forms,  a^or,  cm^eVy  auiSer  (aut),  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  second  should  be  pronounced 
like  the  first,  that  is,  like  the  broad  Italian  a,  or  whether 
it  should  be  sounded  like  the  Italian  u ;  we  know  that 
rather  later  it  was  spelt  (m^er.  King  Alfred  often  has 
0  for  a,  as  in  mon  and  lore;  he  has  hio  we  (not  heo  we)  ; 
he  often  has  i  for  y,  as  in  ildo  {sQtas),  When  we  see 
his  hme  lys^  (Pastoral,  391),  we  see  the  old  form  that 
gave  birth  to  the  two  variations,  listeth  and  lusteth ;  it 
is  the  same  with  ful  (foul)  and  jilth.  We  find  not  only 
sypcmy  but  two  other  forms,  sip  and  sup,  both  of  which 
we  keep.  The  old  y  was  most  likely  pronounced  like 
the  present  French  u,  the  sound  still  often  heard  in 
Devonshire.  In  the  Chronicle  of  1049,  the  Flemish 
town  we  call  Bruges  is  written  Brycge.  Alfred  has  gin 
(our  glee)  for  the  more  usual  gleow,  and  here  we  have 
followed  him.  We  sometimes  express  two  different 
ideas  by  varying  the  sound,  not  the  spelling,  of  a  word ;. 
thus  a  man  throws  a  stone,  and  weighs  not  more  than 
so  many  stone  (stun). 

*  In  our  New  Testament  strawed  still  stands  for  what  is  nsnally 
written  strewed ;  this  we  owe  to  Tyndale. 
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Proper  names,  more  than  anything  else,  keep  the  old 
sound  of  vowels.  Thns,  the  river  Ouse  has  not  changed  in 
sound,  though  our  fathers  wrote  it  as  Use ;  it  has  never 
been  sounded  like  the  present  German  au,  Ootoper  shows 
how  the  old  ow,  the  French  ou,  was  pronounced.  Aldgate 
reminds  us  that  aid  was  the  old  sound  of  what  is  now 
called  old\  Birmingham  brings  before  us  the  ham  or 
home  of  the  Birmings ;  and  Stanton,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  bears  witness  that  our  stone  was  once  every- 
where written  stdn.  In  Yorkshire,  where  a  first  began 
to  be  sounded  like  the  French  e,  Sta/nton  is  now  written 
Stamton,  Langport,  in  Somerset,  still  keeps  the  old 
sound  in  its  first  syllable,  though  in  common  speech  lang 
became  Imig  seven  hundred  years  ago  in  the  South. 
The  Scotch  surnames,  M'Lean  and  GraBme,  keep  alive 
the  old  sound  of  ea  and  ce ;  Baird  remains  to  show  how 
hea/rd  (barba)  was  once  pronounced.  The  true  sound  of 
the  old  ceaster  lives  in  the  East  Anglian  Caistor. 

There  are  two  marked  tendencies  in  English,  shared 
by  some  of  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  which  should  be 
observed. 

The  first  is,  a  liking  to  cast  out  the  letter  n,  if  it 
comes  before  th,  s,  or/.  We  see  by  the  German  and 
Norse  that  our  other  was  once  antlier  or  onther ;  much  in 
the  ^ame  way  tonth,  finf,  gons,  became  ^ot5,  fif,  gos, 
lengthening  the  vowel  before  n. 

The  second  of  our  peculiarities  is,  a  habit  of  putting 
d  or  t  after  n,  Z,  r,  or  s,  usually  to  round  off  the  end  of  a 
word,  though  it  sometimes  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
a  word.  Thus  the  French  tyran  becomes  tyrant,  the 
Gaelic  Donuil  becomes  Donald ;  the  Old  English  hetweox 
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as  now  "betfimd ;  thou /aZZa^  (akin  to  the  (Jreek  and  Latin 
form)  is  corrupted  into/aZfe«^;  but  the  true  old  form  of 
-this  last  still  Hngers  in  Scotland.  Those  who  talk 
dbont  a  gownd  or  of  being  d/rauonded  may  plead  that 
they  are  only  carrying  ftirther  a  corruption  that  began 
long  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  that  has  since 
that  event  turned  thwnor  into  thunder,  and  dAJoine  into 
dwvndle, 

"Mbjij  in  our  day  call  a  wasp  a  wapse,  and  cuxe  leave 
instead  of  ashing  it.  Both  forms  alike  are  good  old 
English ;  we  also  find  side  by  side  fisc  and  fix,  beorht 
sskd  hryht,  grces  and  goers,  iman  and  rirman,  for  piscis, 
clarm,  gramen,  and  cmrere.  When  men  say,  *they 
don't  care  a  curse '  (the  last  word  is  commonly  some- 
thing still  stronger),  they  little  think  that  they  are 
employing  the  old  English  cerse,  best  known  to  us  as 
iyress. 

The  interchange  of  letters  in  English  is  most  curious. 
We  may  still  say  either  blench  or  flinch,  either  hlush  or 
fiAish,  The  frith  {jpax),  still  kept  in  the  Frithstool  at 
Beverley,  might  be  also  written  grith.  Of  old  we  might 
write  either  chirk  or  chirp,  wealcan,  wealtian,  or  wealwian 
(all  answering  to  volvere),  hrekil  or  hritel,  feccian  or 
fettia/n,  sti^  or  stif,  ufeweardan  or  wpweard,  slippery  or 
slidderi.  The  g  has  long  had  a  tendency  to  slide  into  w, 
as  we  see  by  the  Sanscrit  gharma  and  the  English  warm ; 
in  our  oldest  works  we  find  both  stregdan  and  strewioM 
for  spargere,  scegon  and  sawon  for  viderwnt.  Often  does 
the  Gothic  g  appear  as  w  in  English.  Our  slap  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  old  slcege.  The  interchange  of  s  and  r 
dates  from  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  Latin  honos  and 
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honor ;  henco  came  our  I  was,  we  were ;  frozen,  froren  ; 
lose,  lorn.  Most  of  us  who  have  had  to  do  with  masons 
know  the  meaning  of  scamiped  work :  this  unlucky  verb 
may  come  from  scomt,  with  two  changes  of  consonants 
that  are  pretty  common. 

The  interchange  of  vowels  was  frequent.     We  may- 
still  translate  fugere  by  either  jly  or  flee,  following  the 
oldest  usage ;  our  weeh  was  formerly  both  vnce  and  wuee. 
This  accounts   for  our  stmt  and  stunt,  with  different 
shades  of  meaning ;  smitom  (polluere)  has  dropped,  but 
smut  remains.     In  our  present  verb  for  mentiri,  we  have 
taken  our  pattern  from  the  Second  Person,  Ipu  h/hst, 
rather  than  from  the  First  Person,  io  ledge.     The  old 
sca^cm  and  sceapcm  (fingere)  run  side  by  side.     It  is  a 
pity  that  we  have  lost  our  accents:   we  can  now  na 
longer  distinguish  between  metan  (metiri)  and  mStam 
(occurrere).    We  often  see  our  vowels  doubled,  to  mark 
a  difference;   thus  god   (bonus)  became  good,  that  it 
might  not  be  confounded  with  our  word  for   Deus ; 
goodly  and  godly  have  different  shades  of  meaning.     It 
is  the  same  with  tool  and  toll,  cooh  and  cock,  and  many 
others.      King  Alfred  led  the  way,  in  doubling  the 
letter  o,^ 

We  still  keep  the  old  hlendcm  (miscere),  but  we  have 
changed  hlenddan  (excaBcare)  into  blind,  thinking  it 
was  too  like  the  former  verb.  Wrath  stood  of  old  for 
both  ira  and  vraatmd/us ;  we  now  mark  the  adjective  by 
substituting  o  for  a;  this  is  an  improvement.  OW^ 
stood  for  our  doth  and  our  clothes  alike. 

*  A  slight  Towel  change  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  gmtHity 
of  proper  names ;  see  BlowU  and  Blunt ,  Smythe  and  9fnwih.\ 
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We  have  had  a  sore  loss,  since  Spenser's  day,  in  parting 
with  the  e  so  often  sounded  at  the  end  of  words.  This 
began  very  early,  for  we  find  wm\  (dignus)  written  as 
well  as  vmr\e. 

The  changes  in  pronouncing  and  spelling  are  all 
brought  about  by  laziness  in  the  speakers ;  hence  it 
came  that  even  in  the  year  803  our  English  tongue  was 
very  fer  gone  from  old  Aryan  purity.  In  a  Worcester 
Charter  of  that  year  (Kemble,  I.  222),  wulde  (our  would) 
replaces  wolde ;  morm  and  londe  are  written  for  man  and 
Icmd.  Ninety  years  later.  King  Alfi^ed,  unlike  the 
Oermans,  shows  a  distaste  for  the  hard  g  in  the  middle 
of  a  word;  he  writes  rSn  (rain),  ^enode,  gesced  (said), 
wnderled,  instead  of  the  right  regn,  ^egnodey  gescegd, 
umderlcBgd,  The  English  led  of  the  last  word  is  cut 
very  short,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Gothic  galagid. 
He  sometimes  softens  g  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
writing  ionga  (young),  not  geonga ;  just  as  yera  (annus) 
in  Gothic  answered  to  the  English  gear.  The  ge  of  the 
Past  Participle  is  by  him  often  clipped,  as  d/rifen  for 
gedHfen}  He  casts  both  the  n  and  d  out  of  the  old 
endlefta  (eleventh),  writing  hundoelleftiogo^an  (Pastoral 
Care,  465).  At  page  307,  we  see  the  old  sende  turned 
into  our  sent  (misit),  and  at  page  170,  hegyrde  becomes 
hegyrd,  our  begirt.  The  n,  in  which  always  of  old  the 
Wessex  Infinitive  ended,  is  beginning  to  be  lost.  Instead 
of  the  old  hed6  ge,  the  slovenly  heo  ge  (be  ye)  is  coming 

'  The  ge  is  replaced  by  i,  prefixed  to  Participles,  so  early  as  the 
tenth  century.  See  Mr.  Sweet's  note,  Pastoral  Care,  489.  The  co  m- 
mon  form  nothink  shows  how  hard  the  g  must  have  been  soun  dcd 
at  the  end  of  a  word. 
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in ;  it  prevailed  ifi  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  next 
age.  The  o  at  the  end  of  the  Verb,  as  in  ic  hiddOf  was 
now  about  to  disappear  in  the  South. 

In  the  year  991  (Kemble's  Charters,  m.  256),  Jimfde 
is  corrupted  into  Tirndde  (habuit).  In  995  (III.  295), 
hetest  (optimus)  is  changed  for  the  Danish  hezt,  in  a 
will ;  but  the  z  never  became  very  common  in  our  Teu- 
tonic words.  We  have  preferred  seol  (phoca)  to  seolk ; 
though  the  Laird  of  Monkbams,  even  so  late  as  1800, 
called  it  sealgh.  The  h  was  pronounced  as  a  strong 
guttural,  for  ^Ifeah  became  the  Latin  Elphegus. 

The  letter  r  must  have  been  sounded  strong,  as  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  pronounce  it  now  ;  horen  was  written 
for  horn  (natus)  even  down  to  the  Reformation:  our 
laziness  has  mauled  the  fine  old  sound.  The  letter  n 
was  often  added  to  roots  in  English  verbs ;  thus  we  have 
both  to  slahe  and  to  slacken,  hearh  and  hearken,  list 
and  listen,  wake  and  waken;  we  black  boots,  but  we 
blacken  a  good  name.  So  in  Icelandic  we  find  both 
hlika  and  hlikna.  Sometimes  I  is  employed  instead  of 
n ;  thus  in  Old  English  both  nistian  and  nestlian  were 
used,  each  derived  from  nest,  and  each  having  a  different 
shade  of  meaning. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  tli,  the  English  sound  that 
answers  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Latin  t,  to  slide  into  d ;  and 
this  must  have  begun  very  early.  In  Gothic,  both  whal^ 
and  whad  are  found  for  whither.  In  English,  we  see  not 
only  cwv6e,  but  cwide  (dictum).  There  is  now  a 
difference  between  thrilling  the  soul  of  a  man  and 
drilling  a  hole  in  his  body.  The  «cb^,  which  must  have 
been  our  oldest  form  of  the  Latin  satv/r,  has  given  way 
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to  sm^.  Since  the  Conquest,  rother  has  become  rudder^ 
hyr^n  burden,  and  murther  murder.  As  to  cwcepan,  we 
have  kept  nearer  to  the  right  spelling  in  hequeath  than 
in  guoth.  We  talk  of  a  settle ;  but  in  Hardwick's  Saxon 
Uospels  (St.  Matt.  xxv.  31)  setl,  sefkl,  and  sedle  are 
employed  by  three  different  writers  between  950  and 
1000,  when  Enghshing. 

Christianity  enriched  our  tongue  with  many  new 
foreign  words,  as  we  see  from  one  short  sentence  in  a 
Charter  of  831,  ceghmlc  diacon  arede  Uvapassicyne  (Kemble, 
I.  292).  King  Alfred  shows  us  in  his  Pastoral  Care 
how  early  letters  and  words  that  came  through  the  Latin 
began  to  work  a  change  in  English.  We  there  find  not 
only  Sacharias,  but  Zacharias ;  the  z  and  ch  were  entire 
strangers  to  Pagan  England:  Bede  had  most  likely 
naturalised  them  long  before  Alfred's  time.  We  are  not 
surprised  after  this  to  find  the  King  spelling  English 
words  like  pohcha,  pouch,  (343)  ;  tiolichode  (385),  and 
hlieTichan,  laugh  (249),  though  in  all  these  the  ch  must 
have  been  sounded  hard.  Lazarus  was  spelt  Ladzarus, 
showing  the  Italian  way  of  pronouncing  z ;  in  the  Rush- 
worth  Gospels  (St.  Lukex.  \0)/inplateas  is  Englished  by 
<m  plcetsa  (piazza).  Alfred  was  not  particular  about  his 
Latin  cases ;  he  talks  of  ^rh  Pauhis  (306),  he  has  the 
Genitive  Sande  Panics  (290),  also  of  Icrcmie  (441). 
8a  Sadtccie  and  8a  Farisseos  (363) — this  last  word,  here 
used  as  a  Nominative,  would  remind  an  Englishman  of  his 
national  Plural  ending  in  as.  One  of  the  first  instances 
of  the  v,  which  has  driven  out  /  from  the  middle  of 
many  an  English  word,  is  found  in  Alfred's  phrase 
on  Livano,  in  Lebanon.     His  spelling  seems  something 

D  2 
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"born  ont  of  due  time ;  he  is  a  forestaller,  ^  it  were, 
of  our  modern  ways,  for  we  have  followed  him  rather 
than  later  writers  of  the  Tenth  Century,  especially  in 
spelling  hogh  (ramus),  not  hoh  (Pastoral,  81)  ;  hurg, 
not  hurh  (hence  the  Borgo  at  Rome) ;  and  in  words 
like  friend  and  fiend^  which  rather  later  were  written 
freond  and  feond.  The  old  form  was  luckily  kept  in 
Kent  and  Essex.  He  has  also  our  common  au  in 
nauM  and  auM,  hefon  for  heofon,  ajpla  for  oeppel,  ascian 
for  axian.  The  new  om  was  in  the  end,  as  a  general 
form,  to  supplant  -w,  and  Alfred  writes  nov^er.  He  is 
fond  of  doubling  o,  just  as  we  have  done  since  Chaucer's 
time :  the  King  writes  foot,  doo,  good.  In  Pages  28 
and  103  he  puts  gecnewon  (knew)  and  strewede 
(strewed)  where  later  writers  would  have  written 
gecneowon  and  streowode ;  ed  very  early  replaced  od.  He 
couples  c  and  Jc,  the  Southern  and  Northern  letters,  in 
^cJce  (P.  329)  :  this  was  not  much  imitated  until  1180. 
He  often  puts  h  for  c,  and  u  for  w,  like  the  Northum- 
brians. He  writes  orcgeard,  our  orchard,  in  Page  381 ; 
showing  the  close  alliance  there  is  between  c  and  t,  for 
the  word  was  usually  ortgeard}  In  Page  171  we  see 
reeding e  aiid  leorwunge ;  the  old  ung  at  the  end  of  a  word 
was  making  way  for  ing,  the  new  form  for  Verbal 
Nouns.  He  is  not  very  fond  of  the  diphthongs,  in  which 
Southern  England  rejoiced  down  to  1205 ;  he  puts  let 
for  Icet,  and  he  writes  Mew  (color,  Page  133),  showing 
us  that  we  have  not  changed  our  pronunciation  of  this 
word  for  the  last  thousand  years ;  if  we  were  to  pro- 
nounce it  as  we  spell  it  now,  we  should  say  Jioo-y.     Our 

'  See  pftge  86  of  my  Book. 
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true  is  more  like  Alfred's  tnia  (  Pastoral,  242)  than  it  is 
to  the  more  common  treowe  (confidence).  We  know  how 
many  in  our  day  sound  newtt  as  if  it  was  noos ;  but  we 
have  in  general  faithfully  kept  the  ew  sound,  unless 
when  it  follows  Z  or  r,  as  blew  and  rew,  rue. 

In  writers  a  little  later  than  Alfred,  but  living  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  we  find  Indie  for  India,  lulimes 
for  the  genitive  of  Jalius,  and  Theodor  for  Theodorus, 
(Thorpe's '  Analecta,'  43-51).  The  second  example  fore- 
shadows our  cridses  and  croctises.  So  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Rushworth  Gospels  (St.  John  xix.  5)  purple  was 
written  instead  of  the  Southern  purpur.  The  Latin 
•castella  is  translated  in  the  Gospels  of  1000  by  ceastray 
the  crumbling  casters  or  chesters  still  left  in  our  land  to 
bear  witness  how  Rome  of  yore  laid  her  iron  grip  upon 
Britain.^  Sometimes  in  the  Gospels  the  Latin  castellurtiy 
meaning  a  village,  is  Englished  by  castel,  a  word 
which  fifty  years  later,  when  French  ideas  first  began 
to  take  root  in  our  land,  was  to  be  applied  usually  to 
a  fortress.  We  of  1877  are  sometimes  more  Teutonic 
than  our  fathers;  thus  we  say  cup,  not  calic,  in  the 
Eucharist. 

Latin  was  the  official  language  of  religion  in  Western 
Christendom ;  it  early  gained  a  footing  among  foreign 
nations.  We  can  guess  how  it  was  pronounced  down 
to  about  the  year  400,  when  we  see  sakerdos  imitated  by 
the  Irish  soggarth,  and  luJcema  by  the  Gothic  luJcarn. 
The  Latin  sound  e  was  rendered  by  the  Gothic  ai,  as 


'   Tadcaster,  and  many  another  town  with  the  same  ending,  keeps 
the  old  ca^tra  alive  in  our  mouths. 
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iaiirarkes.  The  influencie  of  Latin  soon  made  itself  felt 
in  England,  Time  was  computed  by  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides.  The  Chnrchmen  brought  scores  of  Latin  words 
into  vogue,  which  have  kept  their  ground  for  the  last 
twelve  hundred  years.  We  even  formed  new  English  verbs 
fixjm  the  Latin :  thus  heclysan,  our  enclGse,  must  have 
sprung  in  early  days  from  the  noun  clymig^  which  itself 
came  from  the  foreign  dausus^  claustrum.  One  of  the 
strangest  compounds  of  Latin  and  English  is  the  word 
soUsece,  the  flower  that  seeks  the  sun ;  noontide  iSx  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  English  sometimes  throws 
light  upon  old  Latin  pronunciation.  Thus,  in  the  great 
Roman  colonies  of  the  Rhine  land,  the  name  of  the  huge 
earth-shaking  beast  must  have  been  sounded  elep-has ; 
and  this  our  forefathers  called  yljp,  which  lasted  down  to 
1230.  When  we  see  the  Latin  pauo  Englished  Bspawa,. 
we  get  a  hint  as  to  the  way  the  Latin  v  was  pronounced, 
at  least  in  some  provinces ;  the  sound  afterwards 
changed  on  the  Continent,  for  fers  and  serfis,  not  were  and 
serwis,  was  written  by  Englishmen  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  for  versus  and  servitium,  Grimm's  Law  tells 
us  plainly  that  words  like  temper  Sbudfcenme,  found  in 
early  English  writings,  were  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
and  that  they  have  not  always  been  in  English  use. 

We  have  already  seen  the  careful  heed  which  the 
English  bestowed  upon  the  cases  of  their  nouns,  the  in- 
flections which  they  had  brought  from  the  Oxus.  King 
Alfred  first  shows  us  how  these  began  to  be  corrupted  in 
the  South ;  the  i*m  of  the  Dative  Plural,  which  appears 
in  every  one  of  our  old  Declensions,  seems  to  have  always 
been  the  first  inflection  to  be  mauled.     In  the  Pastoral 
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Care,  347,  we  find  mid  iksm  yikm ;  on  ikem  miclan  stormum, 
59 ;  and  many  more  snch  instances  could  be  given.  The 
process  went  on  in  the  Gospels  of  a  centmy  later,  and 
the  7Mn  was  all  but  gone  hj  the  year  1200. 

Onr  sweetmeat  is  verj  old,  for  it  is  foond  as  swetmete. 
Bat  sometimes  two  Substantives  are  yoked  together,  as 
wudM-Jmnig,  wood-honey ;  here  the  first  substantive  has 
the  force  of  an  adjective;  it  is  a  peculiarly  English 
idiom.  Our  country  house  is  surely  much  less  cumbrous 
than  the  French  maison  de  campagne.  The  old  phrase 
'a  Parliament  man'  is  better  than  'a  member  of  the 
Legislature.'  Sometimes  one  of  these  old  expressions 
seems  to  be  wholly  gone,  and  then  is  revived  in  very 
modem  times.  Thus  our  fathers  spoke  of  a  wif-fremid", 
this  has  come  to  life  again  in  our  '  lady -friend.^  ^  In  St. 
Luke  xi.  12,  we  read  scor'pionem,  ^oet  is  an  wyrm  cynn. 
Here  once  more  two  substantives  are  coupled ;  we  should 
now  say,  *  a  kind  of  worm.'  The  old  carl-catt  has  now 
become  tom-cat'-  this  change  cannot  well  have  taken 
place  until  after  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  of  the  English. 
We  should  carry  on  the  process  of  coupling  nouns  as 
much  as  possible,  if  we  wish  to  enrich  our  tongue,  and 
our  Poets  should  here  take  the  lead.  No  language  but 
English  would  now  use  so  concise  and  handy  a  phrase 
as  *  The  Commons  Enclosure  Consolidation  Act.'  ^  A 
Substantive  was  sometimes  dropped  to  save  breath ;  as  in 
a  sentence  from  the  Chronicle  of  982,  ^felmceres  lie  li\> 

*  I  have  heard  lady-dog  in  the  mouths  of  nice  people  ever  since 
1843.  Lord  Karnes  used  to  employ  a  far  plainer  word,  as  Scott 
tells  us. 

•  See  Earle's  Philology,  p.  471. 
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(here),  amd  'Eadnmnes  (there) ;  lie  shotdd  have  been 
repeated  after  the  second  proper  name.  Matzner  (III. 
225)  quotes  tc  wms  on  ^le  ]nmim,  yu  vmrde  on  mvmi/m ; 
here  the  ^U  is  not  repeated. 

I  have  already  remarked  npon  English  terseness. 
This  is  seen  in  the  phrase  Oode  ^onc,  'thanks  (be 
to)  Ood,'  which  comes  like  a  parenthesis  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  in  the  Pastoral,  p.  26.  Again,  in  jElfric's 
Homilies  (Sweet's  *  Anglo- Saxon  Header,'  p.  85),  we  find 
se  wpostol  woes  nigon  geara  ;  here  old  has  been  dropped. 

In  p.  57  of  the  same  book  we  read  for  Godes  hifcm ; 
here  we  should  now  say,  *for  love  to  God.'  Hence 
comes  'the  King's  traitor,'  and  many  such  phrases, 
which  lasted  long. 

In  this  work  I  find  it  very  convenient  to  talk,  like 
the  Greeks,  of  the  Old  and  the  New.  In  former  days  an 
Adjective  was  often  used  as  a  Substantive,  as  ure  ieldran 
(Pastoral,  5),  our  elders,  forefathers;  hence  we  say, 
*  your  betters,'  '  your  superiors.'  Thus  the  Substantive 
goods  was  formed  from  the  Adjective,  as  in  Latin.  *  There 
is  not  his  like '  is  but  the  old  his  gelica  nis  (Thorpe's 
'Analecta,'  34).  Our  on  the  loose  is  foreshadowed  by  cmfom 
drygecm  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  31).  In  the  Pastoral,  p.  399,  Lot 
says,  her  is  an  lytele  hurg  .  .  .  heo  is  an  lytel ;  in  our  days, 
we  should  add  one  to  the  last  word.  In  p.  385  comes  tJw 
gionga,  thou  young  un ;  this  im  or  one  did  not  take  the 
place  of  the  final  a  until  1290.  In  this  way  the  old 
hedrida  became  bedridden.  Our  welUknown  *  easy  does 
it '  is  a  curious  substitution  of  an  Adjective  for  a  Sub- 
stantive. The  deep  might  stand  for  the  Latin  ma/re,  as 
it  does  in  our  time. 
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We  know  our  poetic  constraction  of  Adjectives,  as  seen 
in  Mr.  Tehnyson's  '  a  grey  old  wolf  and  a  lean.'  Some- 
thing like  this,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  may  be 
seen  in  St.  Luke  xxiii.  50,  where  Joseph  is  described  as 
god  wer  and  Hhtwis, 

We  sometimes  see  an  English  Adjective  clipped  in  a 
way  that  the  Latin  would  not  bear.  Li  the  Chronicle 
of  the  year  980,  nor^  scijpherige  is  put  for  '  the  nortJiem 
army.' 

Now  and  then  a  word  compounded  of  an  Adjective 
and  a  Substantive  is  used  as  an  Adjective,  as  barefoot ; 
ha/rehead  lasted  down  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  We 
might  say  of  old  both  dn-edge  and  dn-eged,  one-eyed. 
We  often  compound  a  Substantive  with  an  Adjective,  as 
the  oidLhlodread,  *  blood- red.' 

Our  good,  as  we  know,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense 
differing  from  virtuous.  We  might  justify,  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  our  phrases  *  a  good  while  ago '  and 
*  a  good  deal  of  work,'  like  Horace's  hona  pars  hojni- 
nu/m. 

Our  poets  keep  alive  Old  English  epithets,  dating 
from  the  earliest  times;  thus  we  find  in  Kemble's 
Charters,  IV.  292,  red  gold  mentioned. 

One  of  our  heaviest  losses  is  the  almost  total  disuse  of 
the  un,  so  often  prefixed  to  Adjectives,  as  in  un-goody  un- 
viightyy  and  many  others.  It  was  also  prefixed  to  Sub- 
stantives as  UTh-mightf  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  such 
words  as  unwisdom  are  once  more  coming  to  life  in  our 
land.  We  also  talk  of  un- churching,  just  as  Burnet 
wrote  of  v/n-shrining  and  un-sainting.  The  Gothic 
opposes  imhdbands  (he  that  hath  not)  to  hdbands.     The 
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freer  play  tliat  is  given  to  this  good  old  Teutonic  prefix, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  our  tongue.  It  is  a  shame  to  use 
non  as  a  prefix  where  %n  will  do ;  this  is  as  bad  as  mb- 
letting  insoad  of  underletting.  The  old  prefix  wan,  some- 
thing like  un,  now  lives  only  in  wan- ton. 

Of  all  our  parts  of  speech  the  Verb  is  the  most  pre- 
cious, for  in  its  varied  forms  we  find  most  traces  of  hoary 
Aryan  eld.  We  keep  many  old  verbal  idioms  with  but  little 
change,  such  as  *  I  am  seeking,'  *  I  am  come,'  *  they  are 
gone, '  *  he  thought  to  slay, '  *  seek  to  come, '  *  enough  to  eat, ' 
'  worthy  to  bear,'  *  this  house  to  let,'  '  fair  to  see,'  *  I  do 
you  to  wit,'  *  he  is  going  to  read,'  he  goe^  rcedan.  The 
Gerund  was  much  used,  as,  ic  to  drincenne  hcehhe,  *  I  have 
to  drink,'  like  Cicero's  haheo  dicere ;  wceron  to  farenne^ 

*  they  were  to  go.'  Moel  is  me  t6feran,is  like  the  Gothic 
mel  du  hairan  (St.  Luke  i.  57).  Our  curious  idiom  of 
Participles,  '  he  ceased  commanding,'  *  they  dreaded  ask- 
ing,' is  found  in  Old  English,  as,  geendude  heheodende, 
ondredon  dcsigende.     So  also,   *I  heard  him  speaking,' 

*  I  saw  it  burnt.'  He  hoefde  hine  geworJitne,  *  he  had  him 
wrought,'  common  enough  with  us,  is  not  often  found 
in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  Present  Participle  is  often  used 
as  a  Substantive,  as  *  the  living  and  the  dying.'  It  has 
always  been  allowed  to  prefix  mi,  as  '  the  unbelieving,' 

*  the  unbecoming.'  The  Past  Participle  was  used  in  the 
same  way,  as,  se  awyrgda  (the  accursed). 

The  Future  was  expressed  by  shall  and  will,  but 
of  tener  by  the  Present ;  we  still  say,  *  another  word,  and 
I  go.'  Ic  mot,  "pu  most,  expressed  permission,  and  was 
very  seldom  used  in  our  sense  of  must,  expressing  need ; 
licet,  not  o'portet,  was  the  idea.   The  Second  Person  of  the 
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Present  sometimes  replaced  the  Imperative,  as,  9ix  dagos 
pu  tvircsty  in  the  Fourth  Commandment.  We  sometimes 
use  the  Future  as  a  mild  Imperative  ;  you  will  go  there  ; 
liere  will  keeps  one  of  its  old  senses,  (oportet).  If 
an  idea  has  to  be  presented  both  in  the  Present  and 
Future  tense,  the. Verb  often  stands  in  the  Present,  and 
is  followed  by  will  without  an  infinitive.  This  is  true 
English  conciseness.  Matzner  quotes  from  Exodus : 
pisfolc  wixp  and  sw^or  vryle,  *this  folk  waxeth  and  will 
(wax)  further.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  shall  is  some- 
times dropped  before  a  second  infinitive;  Cadmon's 
Satan  mourns  ^cet  Adam  sceal  wesan  on  wynne  and  we 
"poUen, 

The  should  is  employed  in  a  most  curious  old  idiom, 
to  be  found  in  King  Alfred's  tale  about  Orpheus ;  '  they. 
said  that  the  harper's  wife  sceolde  acwelan  ; '  we  simply 
say  *  that  the  wife  died.'     Hence  comes  our  phrase ; 

*  who  should  come  up  but  Thomas,'  that  is  '  who  came 
up.'  The  should  is  further  used  instead  of  shall ;  our 
fathers  translated  the  Latin  deheo  by  sceal ;  but  King 
Alfred  shows  us  the  idiom  that  we  still  keep,  ^a  reaferas 
ge^encea^,  ,  .  .  ,  ac  hi  sceoldon  gehieran,  &c.  (Pastoral 
Care,  343).  The  sceoldon  in  this  passage  clearly  stands 
for  dehent,  not  for  dehuerunt.  The  old  meaning  of  shall 
is  kept  in  the  bidding  prayer  before  University  sermons ; 

*  ye  shall  pray  for  all  mankind,'  &c. ;  so  too,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.'  The  confusion  between  shall  and  will  is 
very  old.  In  St.  John  vii.  35,  the  Gothic  has,  *  whadre  sa 
shuli  gaggan?^  the  English  has,  *  hwyder  wyle  ^es  faran?^ 
(whither  will  this  man  go?)  the  Greek  word  here  is 
mellei. 
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There  is  a  curious  idiom  of  will^  still  often  heard  in 
the  North,  an  idiom  which  may  be  found  in  the  Pastoral 
'  Care,  451 ;  hwcBt  wile  ^i  nu  heon  weorca  ?  what  work 
must  this  be  ?  Matzner  quotes  other  sentences  of  this 
kind  from  the  Boethius  ;  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  these 
are  all  questions.  I  heard  an  old  woman  say  at  the  Leeds 
Exhibition,  as  she  stood  before  a  portrait :  '  That  will  be 
Shakespeare,  a'm  thinking.' 

Since  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  bare  Future  has 
always  been  expressed,  at  least  in  Southern  England,  by  I 
shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will ;  a  most  curious  anomaly,  by  which 
the  Scotchi  Irish,  Welsh,  and  some  of  the  American 
States,  are  thoroughly  puzzled.  Everyone  knows  the 
famous  '  I  will  be  drowned,  and  no  man  shall  save  me/ 
Even  Thackeray,  after  travelling  in  Ireland,  confused  the 
two  verbs,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  *  Irish  Sketch-book.'  I 
will  should  never  be  used  unless  earnest  intention  or  a 
promise  is  to  be  expressed ;  thou  shalt,  he  shall,  should 
never  be  used  unless  fate,  duty,  or  command,  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  shall  answers  fairly  well  to  mtcst,  as  we  now  use 
the  latter.  As  regards  the  bare  Future,  perhaps  the  reason 
for  the  aforesaid  anomaly  is,  that  a  man  has  complete 
control  over  himself,  and  therefore  employs  the  grave 
and  weighty  I  shall ;  he  has  no  such  absolute  control 
over  others,  as  a  general  rule,  and  therefore  employs  the 
lighter  thou  wilt,  he  will} 

^  Herodotus,  as  is  well  known,  sometimes  uses  6^A»,  like  cup 
will,  to  express  the  bare  Future.  We  say  '  I  will  gladly  do  it,'  but 
on  the  other  hand,  '  I  shall  like  to  do  it ; '  in  the  last  instance  it  is 
felt  that  the  will,  expressing  earnest  assurance,  would  be  a  pleonasm 
if  used  with  the  verb  like. 
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Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  always  cleave  to  the  ancient 
Suhjunctive  form,  *  as  it  were,*  instead  of  '  as  it  might 
be.'  The  old  Lnperative  wgrs  (esto)  is  nowhere  found 
now,  except  in  wassa/U  (w8bs  h&l). 

We  have  seen  how  nsefol  the  verb  do  has  always 
been  in  framing  onr  English  speech.  A  phrase  like  he 
doth  withstomd  (not  he  withstamds)  seems  modem ;  bnt 
it  is  fonnd  in  King  Alfred's  writings.  Onr  emphatic  do^ 
was  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  Imperative.  Christ  said 
to  the  woman  taken  in  adnltery,  '  Do  gd^  and  ne  synga 
fu  n^fre  mjL'  (St.  John  viii.  11).  Bo  not  thou  turn  was 
expressed  of  old  as  ne  ddyd^  pcet  yd  oncyrre.  The  verb 
do  was  also  employed,  both  transitively  and  otherwise, 
to  save  the  repetition  of  a  former  verb ;  Alfred  speaks  of 
planting  an  assembly,  sua  se  ceorl  de^  his  ortgeard 
(Pastoral,  293),  *  as  the  chnrl  doth  his  orchard.' 

We  see  an  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  a  Middle 
Voice  in  such  phrases  as  he  hepohte  hine,  *  he  bethought 
him,'  and  the  later  *  I  fear  me.'  '  It  rained  fire,'  is  a 
true  Old  English  phrase.  We  have  some  Impersonal 
Verbs  left,  and  one  that  is  very  precious,  since  no  it 
comes  before  the  Verb  in  question.  This  is  me  thinks 
(mihi  videtur),  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  thinh 
(putare).  We  should  not  confound  the  two,  if  the  second 
were  written  in  the  right  way,  thenJc.  The  Germans, 
wiser  than  the  English,  have  kept  the  two  verbs  distinct. 

We  sometimes  see  the  pronoun  thou  cast  off  after  the 
Verb,  especially  in  a  question.  Matzner  quotes  Eart  nu 
tidfara  ?  Hence  comes  the  later  dost  hear  ?  what  sayst  ? 
The  disgusting  what  say?  one  of  our  latest  improve- 
ments, seems  to  belong  here. 
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The  Nominative  is  dropped  before  the  Verb,  in  sen- 
tences like  do  what  lean,  go  where  we  will.  This  is  seen 
in  the  old  hycge  swd  he  wille. 

We  speak  of  a  horse  sometimes  as  gone  lamie.  In 
St.  John  iv.  6,  we  see  he  wees  werig  gegdn  ;  the  verb  of 
motion  having  taken  the  sense  of  fieri ;  rather  later^ 
become  was  to  take  the  same  meaning. 

The  Infinitive  of  verbs  of  motion  is  often  dropped 
after  shall  or  must,  Ic  him  cefter  sceal  (I  shall  after  him) 
is  an  old  idiom. 

We  see  onr  common  Infinitive,  with  should  pre- 
fixed, very  early  encroaching  upon  the  rightful  Subjunc- 
tive. In  the  Pastoral,  p.  381,  comes  *hear  what  is 
written  that  the  bridegroom  scolds  sprecan.^  These  last 
two  verbs  were  usually  expressed  by  one  word,  like  the 
Latin  logueretur.  This  sceolde  with  the  Infinitive  very 
often  followed  that  in  a  dependent  sentence.  Now  and 
then  we  find  may,  might,  used  with  the  Infinitive,  where 
the  Subjunctive  is  most  usual. 

We  have  always  used  I  would  for  the  Optative,  like 
the  Latin  vellem.  Matzner  quotes  from  Boethius  ic 
wolde  poet  he  sceamode. 

The  if  could  always  be  got  rid  of  in  English,  and  a 
shorter  construction  might  be  used  ;  as,  ahte  ic  geweald, 
ponne  ic  werode ;  here  the  first  clause  would  be  in  Latin, 
sijpotestatem  haherem. 

The  Subjunctive  usually,  but  now  and  then  the  In- 
dicative, followed  that,  ere,  though,  when,  and  if. 

The  Latin  nisi  was  sometimes  Englished  by  noere  "pcet 
(were  it  not  that),  followed  by  the  Subjunctive. 
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Intransitive  Verbs  sometimes  took  an  Accusative  of 
the  same  stem ;  live  a  life,  fight  a  fight,  deem  a  domn. 
Lord  Derby  imitated  this  very  early  idiom  in  his  version 
of  the  Iliad ;  *  knee  me  no  knees.' 

We  sometimes  find  two  Infinitives  coupled  together, 
as,  *Let  her  go  hang.'  This  dates  from  the  earliest 
times ;  in  the  Beowulf  is  found,  we  tnoton  gajigcm  .... 
Hr&Sgdr  geseon.  The  phrases  *  I  heard  say,'  *  he  let  them 
speak,'  &c.,  are  equally  old.  But  where  the  Gothic  and 
Latin  have  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive,  English 
commonly  put  that  with  a  dependent  sentence ;  as,  '  hit 
hetere  wcere  \cBt  an  man  swulte,^ 

The  English  sometimes  put  a  Past  Participle  where 
the  Gothic  set  an  Infinitive ;  as  in  St.  Luke  iv.  23,  we 
geh'^rdon  gedone. 

The  Dative  Past  Participle  Absolute  is  found  early,  as 
gefylledmn  dagum,  *  the  days  having  been  fulfilled.'  We 
still  say  this  done  (hoc  facto). 

Now  and  then  we  find  a  Verbal  idiom  which  is  very 
old,  though  it  seems  modem.  Thus  in  the  Pastoral 
Care,  p.  393,  Solomon,  when  he  began  to  sacrifice  to 
idiois,  forget  hine  selfne,  *  forgot  himself.'  The  Latin  morte 
afficient  (St.  Matt.  x.  21)  is  translated  by  a  sound  old 
English  idiom,  to  deape  fordop  (do  to  death).  One 
curious  fact  about  English  is,  that  many  idioms  found  in 
the  oldest  books  disappear  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
then  crop  up  again.  Such  a  phrase  as  '  he  doth  with- 
stand '  seems  to  be  dropp>ed  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
but  comes  up  again  fresh  as  ever  two  hundred  years 
later.  It  is  the  same  with  words.  The  old  teorian 
(deficere)   disappeared  for  many  centuries;    it  ia  not 
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found  in  the  Bible  of  Tyndale's  time  except  in  the  Frencli 
sense  of  adorn^  but  abont  1590  it  crops  np  in  the  shape 
of  tire  (to  weary),  and  is  seen  in  Shakespeare.  What  in 
the  English  of  1000  was  nd  geteorige  (St.  Lake  xviii.  1) 
is  in  Tyndale  not  to  he  wery.  So  fridom  (saltare)  seems 
to  be  tbe  parent  of  onr  modem  freak. 

In  our  days,  we  put  *  to  speak  shortly  *  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence ;  this  is  an  abridged  form  of  our  fathers' 
hra^st  is  to  cwe^enne,  which  comes  in  a  catalogue  of  sins 
in  p.  110  (Sweet's  *Eeader  '). 

We  now  come  to  Pronouns.  Sometimes  Jie  is  used, 
as  well  as  a  substantive,  to  govern  a  verb.  Thus  in 
St.  Matt,  xxvii.  19  Jie  scet  "Sa  Pilatus ;  we  now  often  hear 
say  'he  sat  then,  did  Pilate.'  The  idiom  in  'thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me*  dates  from  the  oldest 
times.  The  hit  in  English  may  stand  for  any  masculine 
or  feminine  object,  or  for  an  indefinite  subject.  Thus 
in  St.  Mark  x.  47,  hit  woes  se  Hdklend  replaces  the  older 
Gothic  lesiis  ist.  In  St.  John  xviii.  5  ic  hit  eom  stands 
for  the  Gothic  ik  im,  I  am  he.  This  it  often  goes  before  an 
Infinitive,  as  *  it  is  good  to  praise,^  or  before  a  concessive 
sentence,  as  '  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  fear.*  In  St.  Matt. 
xxvii.  6,  nis  hyt  nd  dl0ed  is  substituted  for  the  Go- 
thic ni  shuld  ist,  *  it  is  not  allowed ; '  but  sometimes  we 
omit  it,  as  in  '  dydon  swa  hehoden  wees,*  *  acted  as  was 
ordered,*  In  the  Pastoral,  381,  we  see  the  first  glimpse 
of  our  emphatic  *  it  was  then  that  he  did  it,'  ^cet  M6 
^orme  ^t  mion  gehiere,  ^onne,  &c.  Sometimes,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  ^cet  replaces  hit,  and  may  be  followed  by  a 
Plural,  as  in  the  Pastoral,  409,  ^cet  sindan  ^a  ^a  ^  ne 
hed^  hesmitene,  '  these  are  they  that  be  not  defiled ; '  "past 
tifces grod ci/ning,  like  our  'that  is  a  good  fellow.' 
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Indefinite  agency  was  expressed  of  old  as  much  as 
now ;  as  fcmne  hig  tvyria^  eow,  *  when  they  revile  you.' 

Personal  Pronouns  are  sometimes  reflexives,  as  J  lay 
me  down ;  sitta^  eow  (Pastoral,  385).  They  are  sometimes 
even  added  to  an  intransitive  verb,  ss  gdiie  on  sibber  ^  go 
in  peace '  (St.  Mark  v.  34),  where  the  Gothic  has  gagg, 
with  no  Pronoun.  Hence  comes  our '  get  you  gone,*  and 
such  like.  Phrases  like  I  shame  me,  I  repent  me,  are  first 
seen  in  texts  like  ondred  he  him  (St.  John  xix.  8). 
English  is  unluckily  without  the  reflexive  Gothic  sik, 
the  Latin  se. 

The  strange  Dative  reflexive  has  always  been  used, 
as  FUatfus  hym  sylf  ckordt.  Indeed,  there  are  old 
instances  of  this  Dative  Pronoun  being  employed  as 
a  Nominative  by  itself.  The  sylf  sometimes  stands  as  a 
Substantive  ;  for  Matzner  quotes  *  hcefdon  geweodd  heora 
dgenes  sylfes,*  *  had  power  over  their  own  person.'  When 
we  look  back  upon  the  aforesaid  Dative  reflexive,  we  see 
that  the  Irish  are  right  in  saying  meself,  not  mnfself-,  the 
former  is  the  old  Dative  me  sylf,  brought  to  Erin  by 
Strongbow's  men-at-iEirms.  In  St.  Mark  ix.  2,  sylfe 
stands  for  the  Gothic  aincms ;  Icedde  M  sylfe  on  sundron, 
'  he  led  them  by  themselves  apart.' 

Before  entering  on  the  next  subject,  it  is  impossible 
to  refrain  from  pointing  out  how  much  bad  grammar 
would  now  be  avoided  had  we  English  anything  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  distinction  between  sums  and  Ulius, 
se  and  Uhrni. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun  is  often  used  without  any 
substantive,  as  eall  ^oette  his  ne  sie,  ^all  that  is  not  his/ 
(Pastoral,  333).     It  is  sometimes  tacked  on  to  a  Sub- 
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stantive,  for  Matzner  quotes,  "ErwiiC  his  cynv^n  (Anak's 
kin),  Nxiinbers  xiii.  29. 

We  still  use  the  Definite  Article  to  express  high 
respect,  as  The  Macnah,  The  Dukey  The  Ohrordcle,  The 
Charter.  In  the  Pastoral,  301,  we  find  se  wre  AUesend^ 
•  onr  great  Redeemer,'  *  that  Redeemer  of  ours.'  Whut 
the  Romans  called  Gcesar  was  known  to  the  English  as 
se  Gaser. 

The  Definite  Article  is  coupled  with  Participles,  just 
as  it  is  with  Adjectives;  as  the  chosen  of  the  Almighty, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Article  is  now  omitted,  just  as  it 
was  omitted  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  phrases 
like  send  word,  on  ea/rth,  in  bed,  at  hea/rt,  in  hand.  If  we 
read  of  Svnai  munt  and  Herode  cyning,  we  are  not 
astonished  at  our  now  using  London  tov^n,  King  Herode 
Twelfth  Night. 

The  seo,  which  usually  stands  for  the  Feminine  Defi- 
nite Article,  sometimes  stands  by  itself,  b'ke  heo.  Hence 
comes  our  she.  In  the  Gothic  version  of  St.  Mark  vi.  24,  m 
gap  is  used  where  we  should  now  say  quoth  she.  Andswa/rude 
se  him  (St.  Matt.  xxi.  30)  ;  here  se  translates  the  Latin  Ule, 

The  Dative  Singular  Feminine,  }>dbre,  has  stiU  all  the 
force  of  ista  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  as  in  that  there 
womoM ;  but  they  apply  it  to  all  genders.  In  St.  Matt.  x. 
23,  we  see  on  Ipysse  hyrig  .  .  .  amd  on  \(Bre. 

The  them,  representing  the  Latin  illis,  though  found 
in  Gothic  (St.  Mark  ix.  16),  did  not  maj^e  much  way  in 
England  until  about  1200.  We  find,  however,  ahcefen 
on  ^m  (Pastoral,  p.  371). 

Se,  seo,  peat,  are  old  Demonstrative  Pronouns, 
which  have  been  used  later  as  Definite  Articles.     In 
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St.  Lnke  x.  28  we  find  the  Grothie  'pata  tawei,  where 
TyndaJe  has  this  do.  In  the  Pastoral,  48,  we  see  an 
idiom  still  well  known  to  ns :  ^t  wees  Hieremias,  *  that 
was  Jeremiah.'  In  St.  Lnke  i.  39,  the  Latin  in  illis 
diebus  is  translated  by  the  Gothic  in  faim  dagam,  and  by 
the  English  on  ^Sam  dagum ;  our  lower  classes  in  the 
South  (as  also  the  Irish)  still  hold  to  the  right  old  way 
and  say,  *  in  them  days.*  Our  corrupt  those  came  from 
Torkshire,  and  was  never  heard  of  in  written  English 
-until  1250. 

There  was  a  Gothic  jains  for  iste^  and  we  find  its 
kindred  English  form  in  Alfred's  Pastoral,  443,  gong  to 
<geoivre  hyrg,  *  go  to  yonder  burgh.'  This  word  did  not 
become  common  in  English  until  300  years  after  Alfred's 
•day.  In  the  Bushworth  Gospels  illiLc  is  translated  by 
{/eond  (St.  Matt.  xxvi.  36),  our  yonder. 

The  old  ^lic  or  iSHc  is  used  where  the  Gx)thic  swaleilc, 
^uch,  came ;  as  in  St.  Luke  ix.  9,  hwcet  is  "Ses,  be  ^am  ic 
^Ic  geh^re?  The  aforesaid  thilh  afterwards  became  a  De- 
monstrative, and  has  been  used  in  the  sense  of  iste  in  the 
South  and  West  ever  since  1220.  This  seems  to  have 
been  foreshadowed  so  early  as  890  ;  ^lUe  is  opposed 
-to  t5w  in  the  Pastoral,  315,  where  Alfred  is  translating 
Isaiah  Iviii.  5,  6 :  *  I  have  not  chosen  tlmt  fast,  but 
this  fast.'  In  the  LiudisfBime  Gospels,  fifty  years  later 
than  Alfred's  time,  eos  is  translated  by  Ca  ilco  (St.  Matt, 
xxvii.  10). 

One  old  English  use  of  the  Pronoun  should  be 
specially  marked,  since  some  mistakes  have  been  made 
about  it  in  our  day.     In  their  midst  is  a  thoroughly  good 
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idiom,  for  in  medio  eorum  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  2)  is  Englished 
by  on  hyra  midlen} 

The  well-known  Latin  phrase  quo  pltts  .  ,  ,  eo  phiSy, 
becomes  in  English  6i8  f^  heardra,  "pe  swifor  hedtdSy  *it 
becomes  the  harder,  the  stronger  they  beat.'  This  is,  in 
out*  day,  the  one  sole  case  in  which  the  is  not  a  Definite 
Article,  but  a  Demonstrative.  Matzner  qnotes  from 
Gadmon  the  sentence  fees  snottor  weof^  poet,  S^c.^  and  we 
still  sometimes  hear  the  poor  say,  '  he  was  that  clever,, 
that,*  -  &c. ;  eo  sapientice  ventwn  est.  Self  follows  the 
Definite  Article,  as  we  now  nse  smne;  d&ti  ^t  selfe 
(Pastoral,  327).    We  still  say  *  the  self-same.' 

The  Neuter  Interrogative,  what,  refers  sometimes  to 
Masculine  and  Feminine  Substantives,  just  as  that  does. 
The  terse  Gothic  whas  ist  ?  (in  Latin,  quia  est  ?)  becomes 
the  expanded  English  hwcet  ys  he?  (St.  John  xii.  25)  ; 
hwcBt  may  go  before  a  Plural,  as  hwcet  synd  ^a  ping  ?  *  what 
are  these  things  ? '  (St.  John  vi.  9)  This  what  sometimes 
takes  a  Genitive  Singular  after  it,  as  hwcet  niwes  ?  what 
news  ?  Most  men,  I  fancy,  imagine  this  nefws  to  be  a 
Plural.  The  Instrumental  case  of  hwcet  had  two  forms, 
hw^  and  M,  still  known  to  us  as  why  and  hem. 

The  English  which  (hwa-lic,  hwylc)  is  in  truth  our 
form  of  the  kindred  Latin  qualis,  though  now  most 
corrupted  in  its  use ;  the  earliest  sense  of  all  lasted  down 
to  1400.     King  Alfred  shows  us  that  in  his  day  the 

'  Mr.  Hal],  in  Modem  Enfflishf  p.  48,  comes  down  pretty  sharply 
upon  earlier  blunderers  in  this  matter ;  but  he  does  not  go  higher 
than  Wickliffe  for  his  authority.  So  late  as  1792,  *I  was  delighted 
with  y(mr  sight '  might  be  written ;  we  should  now  say  'the  sight  of 
you.' 
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flense  of  qyM  was  eiicro9>ching  upon  that  oiqualiB\  for 
he  writes  Ivwdc  wnndor  ?  where  we  put  what  wonder  ? 
The  like  change  took  place  in  German  some  centuries 
later.  In  St.  Luke  x.  22,  hmjlc  is  used  for  the  Gothic  whas^ 
where  Tyndale  uses  who.  It  was  very  early  followed 
by  a  Partitive  Oenitive,  as  we  say,  which  of  them? 

There  was  an  old  somhwylc  (aliquis)  ;  in  imitation  of 
this  were  formed  somewhat^  somewhere,  and  many  others, 
in  later  years. 

There  is  sometimes  a  curious  interlacing  of  construc- 
tions in  our  sentences ;  as,  'Whom  will  ye  that  I  release 
unto  you  ? '  This  comes  down  from  early  days.  We 
see  in  St.  Luke  xiii.  18,  hwa/m  wene  ic  foet  hit  heo  gelic  / 
The  omission  of  the  Relative  after  a  Substantive 
dates  from  before  the  Conquest.  In  the  Chronicle  for 
907,  we  read  her  .  .  .  gefor  JElfred^  wees  on  Balpwm  ger^fa. 
Hence  our  '  the  man  I  saw.* 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  change  since  1100  in  the 
English  construction  of  Relatives.  These  were  of  old 
commonly  expressed  by  se,  seo,  Ipcet^  according  to  the  an- 
tecedent's gender,  or  by  the  indeclinable  f  e.  We  see  in 
St. Matt.  ii.  9  fa  wom  gefylled  pcet  gecweden  wees  (id quod), 
whence  comes  our  later  take  that  thine  is.  The  Latin 
quis  est  qu%  &c,  ?  becomes  in  English  hwa  is  se^? 

The  old  indeclinable  swd^  our  a$,  had  also  a  Relative 
force;  the  hoary  swa  hwa  swa  (quicunque)  means  in 
truth  that  man  who,  such  mam,  as.  We  say  *  as  to  this  ' 
{giwd  ad  hoc  spectat),  and  the  poor  still  say  *  a  man  as  I 
saw.'  We  find  suilc  mxm  sue,  '  such  man  as  '  (Kemble's 
Charters,  I.  296).  The  English  swa  hwcet  stva  (quod- 
cunque)  was  in  Gbthic  "pata/whah  fei  (Sfc.  John  xv.  7).. 
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The  Indefinite  Article  cm  (the  Gothic  ains^  unm), 
might  stand  before  Nnmerals,  as,  a  hzmdred,  cm  htmd 
penega  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  28);  so  also  a  few,  dnefemoa 
worda ;  here  the  dne  is  plural,  and  means  only.  Our  lower 
orders  imitate  this  idiom  and  say,  *  a  many  times.'  8wm 
o^^r  (alius)  has  been  replaced  by  an  other.  In  St.  John 
xvi.  16  is  found  dn  lytel,  where  we  now  say  '  a  little 
while.* 

An  is  sometimes  used  standing  by  itself,  like  the 
Latin  tmics  and  the  Gothic  ains,  as  he  sceolde  him  forgyfa/r^ 
(^nne,  *  he  should  deliver  to  them  one  man'  (St.  Lukexxiii. 
17).  Horace  has  cerebrosus  jprosilit  imiis,  where  the  urnis. 
stands  for  quidam.  In  this  latter  sense  may  be  taken. 
cwcBp  an  his  leorning-cnihta  (St.  Luke  xi.  1).  But  this  free 
use  of  wn  by  itself  was  far  more  common  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  In  St.  Matthew  xix.  16,  ^mus  ait  is 
translated  in  all  the  Northern  Gospels  by  an  cue^ ;  this 
idiom  rather  jarred  on  English  ears  in  the  South,  and  is 
there  replaced  by  dn  mmm  cwoe^.  In  St.  John  xviii.  39, 
the  Gothic  ainana  becomes  in  Southern  English  arme 
nvan,  I  have  been  careful  to  explain  this  ari  (one),  since 
there  is  a  wrong  notion  abroad  that  our  one  ((me  asked 
him)  comes  from  the  French  on ;  it  is  to  Old  English  trans- 
lators of  the  Latin  umis  that  we  should  look  for  an 
explanation  of  this  idiom.  New  English  idioms  nearly 
always  first  appeared  in  the  North.  The  Gothic  in 
ainam/nia  dage  is  seen  with  us  as  dnwn  dcege,  it  happened 
one  day  (St.  Luke  v.  17). 

The  oldest  Latin  had  no  Indefinite  Article;  una 
aneilla  dixit  ad  me,  a  phrase  that  St.  Jerome  had  no 
objection  to,  smacks  more  of  Manzoni  than  of  Cicero^ 
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and  marks  a  wondrous  change  in  tlie  speech  of  educated 
Italians.  Both  the  Gothic  and  English  employ  this 
Indefinite  Article ;  in  St.  Matthew  viii.  19,  we  find  ains 
hokofreis  and  din  hocere  for  what  Tyndale  afterwards 
called  a  scribe.  One  of  the  most  marked  tendencies  of 
the  oldest  English,  such  as  the  Beowulf  or  Cadmon's 
Lay,  is  to  leave  out  the  Article.  Hence  our  many  pithy 
phrases  like,  'Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady ;'  we  have 
here  a  great  advantage  over  the  Germans.  The  Article 
might  even  be  dropped  before  an  adjective  with  no  sub- 
stantive following,  as  in  St.  Mark  i.  7 ;  strengra  cymp 
cefter  me;  compare,  handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 
An  was  used  where  we  now  say  alone ;  as  in  the 
Pastoral,  227,  loet  dn  ^t  gefeoht,  *  let  alone  the  fight.' 
Another  idiom  for  this  was  Icetap  hi,  '  let  them  alone ' 
(St.  Matthew  xv.  14).  In  St.  Luke  ix.  38,  we  find 
mm  dnltca  stmu,  my  only  son.  We  have  our  first 
glimpse  of  a  common  expression  of  ours  in  he  hit 
tiohchode  eall  to  am*m,  he  *  thought  it  all  one '  (Pastoral, 
386). 

Man  was  used  indefinitely,  where  the  Greeks  would 
have  written  tis ;  and  the  loss  of  this  man  leaves  a  sad 
gap  in  our  modem  English.  Readers  of '  David  Copper- 
field  '  will  remember  the  collegian  who  uses  the  phrase 
a  mam,  for  J;  as  '  a  man  is  always  hungry  here ; '  *  a  man 
might  make  himself  very  comfortable.' 

Dickens,  like  Tyndale  and  Shakespeare,  was  fond  of 
another  hoary  old  Teutonic  idiom  for  his  Indefinite  Pro- 
nouns ;  thus,  *  he  spoke,  as  who  should  say.'  This  may 
be  traced  back  fifteen  hundred  years ;  Ulphilas  writes 
yahad  whas^  the  Latin  si  quis  (St.  Matt,  v,  39)  ;  we  now 
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commonly  say  *  if  amy  one,^     This  Indefinite  who  or  viany 
as  I  showed  before,  comes  into  swa  hwd  swa,  our  whoso. 

We  still  keep  the  Nenter  of  this  Indefinite  Pronoun 
in  our  *  I  tell  yon  what ;  *  in  Latin,  aliquid,  *  To 
give  somewhat,'  is  in  Gothic,  wha  gibam,  (St.  John 
ziii.  29) ;  the  somewhat  I  have  just  written  is  as  bad  as 
writing  aliquid  quid.  Any  relic  of  old  idioms,  standing 
qnite  by  itself,  pnzzles  modem  speakers ;  hence  some  insist 
on  regarding  the  aforesaid  what  as  if  it  mnst  answer  to 
the  dependent  quid,  and  say,  *  I  tell  yon  what  it  is.'  There 
is  yet  another  old  nse  of  this  word  left ;  as  in  what  with 
this,  what  with  that.  The  word  svmfi,  onr  some,  might  stand 
for  either  quidam  or  aliquis  ;  we  now  nsnally  confine  it 
to  the  latter  sense.  In  St.  Matt.  xx.  20,  aliquid  is 
Englished  by  sum  \ing.  The  phrases  *  some  ten  years,' 
'  such  and  such  (man),'  date  from,  before  the  Conquest. 

Few  of  us  know  what  is  the  real  construction  in  a 
phrase  like  '  they  hate  each  other.'  Here  each  is  the 
Nominative  singular,  and  other  the  Accusative  singular ; 
we  see  in  jElfric's  Colloquy  (Thorpe's  *  Analecta,'113), 
that  prosit  wmusquisque  alteri  is  translated  hjframige 
dmra  gehwylc  oyron. 

Our  first  is  a  word  of  corrupt  formation ;  in  the 
Pastoral,  121,  we  see  the  old  form  he  wille  fyrinest  heon, 
the  Gothic  frumist  What  of  old  was  fa  forman  twd,  is 
in  our  day  the  first  two,  as  Cooper  writes ;  Sheridan 
wrote  the  two  first.  In  the  various  versions  of  the  Bible, 
we  find 2>Ww2^ww.  translated  by  dh-est ;  in  -^Ifric's  Colloquy, 
which  is  rather  late,  this  becomes /yrmes^;  *seek  je  first 
the  kingdom  of  God.' 

In  St.  Mark  vi.  7,  we  see  the  distributive  form  of 
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Kninerals ;  *  sending  out  the  disciples  t/wwm  amd  twdm^ 
an  idiom  differing  from  the  Gothic.  The  Latin  secundius 
was  Englished  by  o%er ;  of  this  we  keep  the  trace  in 

*  every  other  man.' 

The  old  translation  of  the  Latin  oiltefr  .  .  .  alter ^  was 
by  the  kindred  English  ot5er  .  .  .  o^er,  Bnt  in  the 
Pastoral  Care,  49,  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  form ; 
twa  hehod/u,  cm  is  ^t  .  .  .  d6er  ^t,  Jn  the  Legends  of 
the  Holy  Rood,  a  further  step  is  made,  for  the  Article  is 
prefixed ;  forlet  fa  cetme  dcel  .  .  .  mid  l^am  oynrni  dcele. 
In  St.  Matthew  xviii.  12,  we  hear  of  the  himdred  sheep, 
and  of  their  owner  seeking  •'Scb^  d/ti  t5e  fortoearp,  the  one 
that  is  lost ;  in  Latin,  earn  quce.  This  as  yet  is  a  most 
Unusual  idiom,  though  it  is  found  also  in  j^lfric. 

Li  the  same  Gospel,  xiii.  46,  we  see  a  curious  idiom 
that  is  still  alive  ;  waa  ^etiosa  margarita  is  Englished 
by  "pcBt  cm  deorwyr^e  meregrot.  Here  an  represents  some- 
thing that  stands  alone  by  itself.     We  may  still  write 

*  the  ens  (solus)  supremely  able  man,'  *  the  one  perfect 
song.'  The  epithets  in  these  sentences  seem  to  be  almost 
superlatives ;  Dr.  Morris,  in  his  *  English  Accidence,'  p. 
145,  gives  many  instances  from  1300  to  1600  of  07ie  the 
(mark  the  transposition)  being  prefixed  to  Superlatives, 
as,  one  the  fairest,  Scott,  in  his  *  Life  of  Napoleon,' 
uses  this  idiom  so  late  as  1827. 

Soilietimes  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  are  combined  ; 
as  an  cmd  twentigo^an, '  one  and  twentieth.'  The  construc- 
tion of  our  ^^ differs  from  the  Latin;  in  St.  Mark  vi. 
23,  we  find  healf  mm  rtce,  '  half  my  kingdom  ; '  an  half 
swulung  (Kemble's  Charters,  I.  310),  would  now  be 

*  half  a  ploughland.'     In  the  Chronicle  for  894,  we  hear 
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of  the  army,  that  they  were  symle  healfe  cet  hdm^  *  half 
always  at  home.' 

Mam/y  was  followed  by  both  Singular  and  Plural 
Substantives ;  as,  momy  man ;  about  1200  we  began  to 
insert  the  indefinite  article  before  man.  There  was  a 
substantive  moenigeo  ;  which  we  still  use,  when  we  talk 
of  a  great  many  ;  in  confused  imitation  of  this,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  they  speak  of  a  good  few.  We 
always  plaped  the  enough  after  a  noun ;  as,  fierst  genog^ 

*  time  enough '  (Pastoral,  p.  415). 

Adverbs  are  often  formed  from  Substantives,  as  in 
ealne  weg  (alway),  used  by  King  Alfred ;  ferdon  omjoegj 

*  fared  away.'  This  class  of  words  clings  to  life  ;  thus  the 
old  ^cerrihte  (continue),  survives  in  the  American  *  I'll 
do  it  right  away.' 

The  points  of  the  compass  were  used  adverbially ; 
thus  in  the  Pastoral  (p.  9),  me  his  writerum  sende  su6 
amd  noT^.  So  in  the  Blickling  Homilies,  129,  we  read, 
seo  is  west  \onon  (she  is  west  thence)  ;  in  p.  209,  woeron 
TwwtJ  of  ^Soem  stane  (were  north  of  the  stone).  This  idiom 
is  most  unlike  the  Latin. 

We  sometimes  see  two  old  forms  of  an  Adverb,  as 
wpweard  and  v/pweardes;  either  form  is  still  allowable. 
The  es  in  the  latter  form  was  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 
to  be  added  to  many  other  Adverbs.  Un/woeres  (unawares) 
may  be  seen  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  year  1004, 

How  and  why,  as  I  said  before,  are  but  two  forms  of 
one  old  pronoun ;  the  former  asks  as  to  the  manner,  the 
latter  as  to  the  cause,  of  a  thing.  But  our  how  still 
sometimes  borders  on  the  why ;  as,  *  how  is  it  that  ye  did 
not  believe  ? '     Why  is  often  used  (Dr.  Johnson  always 
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began  with  Wliy^  sir)  where  no  reason  is  expected,  as  a 
kind  of  expletive  ;  thus  we  see  in  St.  John  viii.  48,  hivt 
ne  cwe^  we  wel  feet  \u  eart  Samaritanisc  ? 

The  repetition  of  Adverbs  in  a  sentence  is  very  old ; 
as,  little  cmd  little ;  so  is  the  combination  of  opposite 
adverbs,  as,  feor  and  neah, '  far  and  near.'  Eong  Alfred, 
in  his  Pastoral,  p.  5,  says,  ic  wvmdrade  sw^  swi^ ;  this 
reminds  ns  of  the  later  French  hecmccywp,  heaucowp.  In 
the  Pastoral,  p.  389,  we  read  of  B,feorr  land  (far  land), 
a  curious  English  idiom.  In  p.  3,  we  find  an  idiom 
stiU  kept  in  our  Bible ;  Alfred  tells  us  that  in  his  day 
English  learning  was  clcene  o^feallemi  (clean  decayed)* 
This  sense  of  ommmo  is  also  attached  to  the  French 
synonym;  as  Moliere's  c^est  j^re  medisance.  I  have 
actually  seen  eleam  in  this  sense  set  down  as  mere  slang 
by  one  of  our  would-be  philologers;  his  Bible  might 
have  saved  him  from  this  blunder. 

There  was  another  phrase  for  omninoy  to  be  seen 
in  Sweet's  '  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,'  p.  105  ;  *  we  have 
robbed  God's  house  iwne  and  ute  ; '  we  now  talk  of  *  out 
and  out.' 

In  our  word  nowadm/s  we  have  the  old  Genitive  of  a 
Substantive  used  as  an  Adverb ;  the  word  was  known  of 
old  as  idceges  (hodie).  The  adverb  needs  (he  must  needs 
go)  is  another  relic  of  this  Genitive. 

Many  Adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  lie  (now  ly)  to 
the  root.  The  most  curious  instance  of  this  form  is  the 
adjective  vm^eliclic  (unlikely),  where  lihe  comes  twice 
over.  Others  are  formed  by  adding  ly  to  a  Participle, 
as  la/Ughvnghf> 
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Tlie  adverb  here  generally  refers  to  place,  bnt  sopie- 
times  (not  often)  to  time.  Thus  the  Chronicle  names  a 
year,  and  then  adds  *  here  died  the  King.'  This  is  the 
Bonrce  of  our  hereupon^  heretofore^  &c. 

We  often  omit  the  verb  in  sentences  like  *  I  did  it 
when  a  boy,'  *  I  climbed  till  out  of  breath.'  This  free 
play,  in  which  English  outdoes  all  other  tongues,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Chronicle  for  901 :  *  he  died  four  weeks 
cer  Mlfred^  The  rightful  cer  \am  \e  was  very  early 
replaced  by  cer  (ere)  before  a  Verb.  But  against  took 
that  afber  it,  unlike  our  present  usage,  ledon  lac  ong&tt 
}>atte  Josejp  meode  (Genesis  xliii.  25). 

The  Expletive  peer,  like  the  Indefinite  hit,  was  com- 
monly used  by  the  English  to  begin  a  sentence,  as  peer 
was  an  cyning.  This  resembles  nothing  in  G-erman  or 
Latin.  Prepositions  were  often  tacked  on  to  this  foer,  as" 
thereout,  therewnto,  thus  forming  Compound  Adverbs. 

Some  think  that  yea  is  a  more  archaic  form  than  yes ; 
but  gese  and  ged  are  alike  found  in  our  oldest  writers. 
There  was  also  once  a  nese.  As  to  negation,  when  a  man 
says  *  I  didn't  never  say  nothing  to  nobody,'  this  is  a 
good  old  English  idiom  that  lasted  feir  beyond  1600. 
Hamlet  says  '  Be  not  too  tame  neither,'  and  good  writers 
of  our  own  time  have  had  something  of  the  kind.  Much 
harm  has  been  done  to  our  speech  by  attempts  to  ape 
French  and  Latin  idioms,  especially  about  the  time  of 
the  Beformation.  For  instance,  we  are  now  told  that 
an  English  sentence  ought  never  to  end  with  a  Preposi- 
tion. This  absurd  rule  is  later  than  Addison's  time, 
and  is  not  sanctioned  by  our  forefathers'  usage.     When 
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Cadmon  asked  for  the  Eaebarist  on  his  death-bed,  he 
said  Bera^  me  hwoBfere  husel  to} 

Our  word  nay  has  probably  never  changed  its  sound, 
bat  it  was  of  old  written  iie^  as  in  oar  Lord's  words,  *'  I 
say  onto  yon,  nay.'  In  St.  Lake  ziii.  3  there  is  another 
form,  n6,  secge  ic,  nd.  This  last  is  not  far  from  oar  no, 
which  King  Alfred  ased  mach  as  the  Scotch  do  now ; 
*  I  am  no  fain  to  go.'  In  the  History  of  Job  (Thorpe's 
'Analecta,'  36)  we  read  ic  aylf  and  nd  o\er,  showing  the 
parentEkge  of  oar  710  other.  The  phrases  no  lessy  no  niore^ 
baptized  or  nOy  are  very  old,  thoagh  we  have  substitated 
no  for  nd. 

The  negative  was  expressed  by  ne  coming  before  a 
Verb ;  bat  not  long  before  the  year  1000  we  see  this 
encroached  apon  by  the  Adverbial  Accosative  ndwiht 
(nihil) .  Matzner  qaotes  nose  hahha^  amd  nd/wiht  gestinca^, 
(Psalm  cxxxiv.  17)  ;  also,  wees  he  ndwiht  hefig,  from  St. 
Gnthlac.  This  ndvriht  in  the  Twelfth  Century  became 
nohty  and  was  afterward^  pared  down  to  not.  The  latter 
form  answers  to  the  Latin  non,  while  naught  or  nought 
answers  to  nihU ;  one  of  the  many  instances  of  one  Old 
English  word  becoming  two-pronged,  as  it  were,  in  later 
times.  In  the  Pastoral  Care,  240,  nauht  (nihil)  is  tamed 
into  a  substantive,  ^cet  nauht  wees  ^rhtogen,  *the 
wickedness  was  perpetrated.'  Hence  came  nahtnes^ 
naughtiness,  and  other  formations  of  the  like  kind. 

Na/ti,  like  an,  had  a  Plural,  as  in  the  Pastoral,  395 : 
iSa  tJe  vnf  hcehhen,  sien  t5a  swelce  hie  nan  hdehhen,  'let 
those  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none.' 

>  Thorpo's  Analecta  Anglo- Saxonica,  58. 
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Hence  comes  our  '  Thou  shalt  Kaye  iivone  other  Gods  but 
me.' 

Bu  was  used  just  as  we  employ  hofh  in  phrases  like 
hofh  "he  and  I.  We  have  lost  certain  other  old  forms  for 
expressing  this,  such  as  ge ;  still,  in  our  version  of  U. 
Corinthians  vii  11,  yea  hut  is  used  to  English  the  Greek 
allOf  repeated  again  and  again. 

Oeltce  is  now  our  likewise. 

The  Latin  non  solum  appears  in  the  oldest  English  as 
nd  ]>cBt  an.  We  now  omit  the  word  in  the  middle.  In 
St.  John  xiii.  9  we  see  the  change  beginning ;  nd  mine 
fet  dne,  a,c  eac,  &c. 

Our  samie  was  never  used  except  adverbially ;  thus 
wifmen  feohta^^  swd  same  swd  wcepned  men,  'women 
fight  the  same  as  men;'  that  is,  in  the  same  way, 
(Thorpe's  *  Analecta, '  45) .  The  Latin  idem  was  expressed, 
not  by  sams,  but  by  ylc ;  this  lingers  in  Scotland,  as  in 
the  phrase  Bedgodmtlet  of  that  Ilk.  The  Scottish  ilka, 
from  cbIc  (quisque),  should  never  be  confused  with  the 
Scottish  ilk  from  ylc  (idem).  Same  (idem)  began  to 
come  into  vogue  about  the  year  1200. 

We  find  d^  .  .  .  ot$t$e,  *  either  .  .  .  or,'  answering 
to  the  Latin  amt  .  .  .  aut.  In  the  like  way  noSor  is  fol- 
lowed  by  ne,  *  neither  tlus  nor  that.'  In  Numbers  xiii.  20 
hwa&^er  is  followed  by  otJSe,  *  whether  ...  or,'  but  this 
was  plainly  a  new  idiom.  The  Latin  sen  appears  as  swa 
in  English,  as  in  jElfric's  Colloquy,  swa  hwcBper  fu  sy, 
iwa  ceorly  swa  kempa. 

The  old  fenden  (dum)  was  being  encroached  upon  by 
the  Adverbial  clause  that  has  now  quite  driven  it  out. 
We  see  in  the  Pastoral,  331,  t$a  hwile  i$e. 
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•  Out  now  will  translate  not  only  wunc,  but  qwmicLm ; 
\(k  mS  ne  forwyme,  nu  ic  com.  The  sense  of  time,  how- 
ever, still  liangs  about  this  qtumiamt. 

It  is  carious  that  we  find  swd  lange  swd  (the  Gothic 
stoa  lagga  wTieUa  swe,  St.  Mark  ii.  19),  and  many  such 
expressions,  but  only  sona  swd :  so  Moore  in  his  Canadian 
song  says — 

'  Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim.' 
We  still  employ  tJioug'h  (the  German  dock)  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  in  the  sense  of  tamen,  just  as  our  fore- 
fathers did.  The  first  germ  of  our /or  all  that  (tamen) 
may  be  seen  in  'gefor  yon  ne  gelyfdon  Drihtne'  (Deu- 
teronomy i.  32). 

We  sometimes  find  sentences  and  poems  begin  ab- 
ruptly with  amd^  like  Southey's  *  And  I  was  once  like 
this/  This  idiom  is  found  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Our  if  answers  not  only  to  the  Latin  s^,  but  to  one 
sense  of  the  Latin  an.  It  might  be  followed  by  the  Indi- 
cative, as  *  Gif  he  synful  is,  fce^  ic  ndt  (St.  John  ix.  25). 
The  English  for  quum  was  usually  f(£  or  "ponne  ;  but 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  hwcenne  (the  Latin  quando) 
had  begun  to  encroach  upon  the  older  forms ;  still  these 
lingered  on  until  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  old  swayOT  as^  was  also  used  for  quvm.  and  dum. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  Latin  words  should 
translate  a^,  in  a  sentence  like  Fielding's,  *  they  arrived 
just  as  dinner  was  ready.'  Our  asoftasiA  found  in 
Gothic,  swa  ufta  swe  (I.  Cor.  xi.  25). 

The  old  opposition  of  so  to  so  is  still  kept  in  *so  many 
men,  so  many  minds.'  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  swd 
ftucel  swdf  swd  la/nge  swd,  swdfeorr  swd. 
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8wa,  like  our  modem  form  of  it,  ols,  was  very  early 
used  for  the  Latin  qtumiam :  *  thou  shalt  suffer,  swd  fu. 
laiSlice  wr6hte/  It  had  also  the  sense  of  quamvuis :  *  swd 
he  ne  msBg  gestaslan,  he  hsB&S  ]>eah,'  &c.  Hence  our  '  bad 
as  he  is,  he  still,'  &c. 

Swd  also  stood  for  qimsi,  and  this  is  kept  in  our  ^  as 
it  were.'  It  is  coupled  with  forth,  as  in  our  common 
phrase,  *  so  forth.' 

The  old  geltce  was  used  before  swd,  as  in  our  '  like  as 
a  £etther  pitieth.' 

Our  though  borders  upon  if:  we  know  the  Latin 
etiamsi,    Matzner  quotes  from  Canute's  Laws,   he  sylf 
sceolde,  ]>eah  he  lif  hcefde.    Our  *  no  wonder  though,'  &c., 
is  equally  old. 

The  English  tongue  cuts  down  its  sentences  as  much 
as  it  can,  and  therefore  often  drops  that^  coming  afber  a 
Verb ;  as  '  I  grant  the  man  is  sane.'  This  clipping  was 
in  vogue  before  the  Conquest.  Matzner  quotes  sosgde  hi 
dr^as  wceron  ;  we  wolden  fu  gesdwe. 

That  not  after  a  Negative  sometimes  answers  to  with- 
out, as  in  Jerrold's  *We  never  met,  that  we  did  not 
fight.'  Something  like  this  is  seen  in  the  old  *  higforon 
fri  dagas  'poet  hig  ndn  woeter  ne  gemStton '  (Exodus  xv.  22). 

That  is  used  afber  a  Comparative,  like  the  Latin 
quod ;  so  Bulwer  has  '  fears,  not  the  less  strong  that  they 
were  vague.'  This  that  was  of  old  written  the ;  as  hit 
is  ])^  vryrse  pe  swme  hahhat  twd.  Equally  early  instances 
of  m  that  and /or  that  (quia)  might  be  given.  To  pam 
feet  stood  for  our  to  the  end  that. 

The  old  s^iian  (since)  has  always  stood  for  postquam 
and  quoniam  alike. 
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We  find  08  nu^  *  until  now.'  This  government  of  an 
Adverb  by  a  Preposition,  sparingly  found  in  these  early 
times,  has  had  great  development  in  later  ages. 

Prepositions  were  prefixed  to  the  Teutonic  verb ;  but 

they  were  often  detached  from  it,  even  so  early  as  the 

days  of  Ulfilas;    our  language   has  therefore   in  this 

respect  fallen    below    the  level   of  Greek   and   Latin. 

How  much  better  are  the  old  fordo  and  ajiet  than  our 

new  do  for  and  let  off !     King  Alfred  writes  (Pastoral, 

101),  Moyses  eode  inn  cmd  ut ;  englas  stigoii  up  and  of  dune. 

In  our  own  day,  we  have  to  say  entrcmce  and  exit,  since 

going  in  and  going  out,  albeit  Scriptural,  would  sound 

most  cumbrous.     In  St.  Matthew,  xxv.  11,  the  foolish 

Virgins  say,  Icet  us  in.     The  Gospels  of  1000  have  drifa]> 

ut,  where  the  older  Northumbrian  version  has  the  happier 

compound  of  earlier  years.     Both  the  Gothic  and  the 

English  use  '  he  was  out,'  in  St.  Mark  i.  45.    The  phrase 

bring  forp  in  St.Matt.xii.  35,  is  by  no  means  so  neat  aspro- 

fert,  the  Latin  to  be  translated.      Our  modern  he  ujprose  is 

surely  better  than  the  drds  he  upp  of  the  year  1000.  What 

in  Gothic  was  afmait,  became  in  the  English  of  1000  dceorf 

of  (carve  off),  as  we  see  in  St.  Matthew  v.  30.     King 

Alfred  writes  (Pastoral,  171),  ne  tio  hie  mon  of  'let  not 

man  draw  them  off.'     We  now  write  both  of  and  off, 

making  the  latter  usually  an  adverb  ;  this  is  one  of  the 

double  forms  so  often  seen  in  the  New  English.     Of  is 

now  and  then  used  for  a  verb ;  thus  Alfred  (Pastoral, 

239)  writes  ne  mceg  he  of  he  cannot  get  off.^     In  the 

*  Shakespeare's  Out,  out,  brief  candle!  is  something  like  this  ;  a 
Frenchman  translated  it,  Sortez,  sortez,  courte  ckandelle  !  thus  show- 
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Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  103,  (Early  EngHsh  Text 
Society),  we  find,  lie  dyde  of  Ms  pwrpurcm ;  this  do  off  we 
affcerwards  contracted  into  doff^  and  do  on  (St.  John  xxi. 
7),  into  don  in  the  same  way.^  The  uncoupling  of  Pre- 
positions adds  to  our  store  of  expressions  ;  thus  to  throio 
over  and  set  wp  are  different  from  to  overthrow  and 
upset. 

The  Preposition    of  is  used    instead    of  the   old 
Genitive,  to  express  material.     Thus  we  find  not  only 
scenrmm  scvran  goldes^  but  also  redf  of  hcerum  (St.  Matt, 
iii.  4).     Compare  Virgil's  tem/plv/m  de  marmore  ponam. 
This  of  and  this  de  have  been  the  parents  of  a  wide- 
spread offspring  in  modem  times  ;  but  our  Old  English 
Genitive  Singular  is  happily  still  alive,  though  we  use 
it  more  in  speaking  than  in  writing.     The  twegen    of 
eow  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  19,  Southern  version),  seems  very 
modem,    especially  when  contrasted  with   the   Rush- 
worth   copy.      The   Partitive  use   of    the   of  was  be- 
coming more  frequent  about  1000 ;  what  in  Gothic  was 
sumai  }>ize  hokarye  became  in  the  English  of  that  year, 
eume  of  tSam  hocerwm  (some  of  the  bookers,  scribes),  as 
we  see  in  St.  Mark  ii.  6 ;  celc  of  eow,  is  in  St.  Luke  xiv.  33. 
This  of  follows  the  Singular  as  well  as  the  Plural.     In 
*  ye  are  not  of  my  slieep^  we  have  a  still  unchanged  idiom. 
But  we  find  even  in  the  Gothic  (St.  John  xii.  42)  us  \aim 
reikami  managai, '  many  of  the  rich.'    Coupling  two  pre- 
positions like  out  of  is  a  regular  Teutonic  idiom.     The 

ing  how  a  Preposition  can  be  turned  into  a  verb.    We  hear  people 
say,  *  I  up  and  told  him.' 

*  In  don  and  doff  our  do  still  keeps  the  sense  of  the  kindred 
Greek  ti-the-mi,  the  Old  English  ge-do-m. 
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following  phrases  date  from  very  early  times  ;  *  to  heal 
of  his  wound,'  *  eaten  of  worms,'  '  to  borrow  of  him,' 
*do  nothing  of  myself,'  *he  was  of  Bethsaida,'  *he 
sprang  of  (off)  the  horse,'  '  fear  of  thee.'  English  often 
put  0/ where  the  Gothic  has /rawi. 

In  modem  times,  hy  has  encroached  upon  of.  King 
Alfred  seems  to  use  the  former  in  the  sense  of  instrumen- 
tality ;  hi  him  selfwm  celc  onori  sceal  ge^enceaii  (Pastoral, 
169),  *  each  should  learn  through  his  own  case ; '  he  hine 
genime  he  leorntmge  (Ibid.  169)  ;  hi  t5am  oncnawan 
(Ibid.  265).  '  To  faU  out  by  the  way,'  '  to  have  a 
son  by  her,'  *  less  by  one  letter,'  '  have  it  ready  by 
Easter,'  '  a  hundred  by  weight,'  '  word  by  word ; ' 
these  phrases  date  from  very  early.  In  the  phrase  '  to 
do  one's  duty  hy  a  man,'  we  are  reminded  of  the  Gothic 
hi]  this  often  stands  where  English  would  use  ymhe 
(circum.).  The  English  he  recalls  the  Latin  de.  In  the 
old  Southern  Gospels  we  find  *  to  live  by  bread,'  and  '  to 
die  by  the  law'  (secundum  legem),  a  Gothic  phrase. 
This  hy  is  not  as  yet  prefixed  to  the  i^erson  who  is  the 
agent.  Another  of  the  oldest  uses  of  hy  is  kept  by  our 
sailors,  who  say  '  North  hy  East.' 

With  has  two  meanings,  seemingly  contradictory,  in 
Latin,  cum  and  contra,  We.say,  to  walk  with  a  friend, 
and  to  fight  ivlth  a  foe.  It  was  used  in  both  senses  long 
before  the  Conquest.  In  the  Rush  worth  Gospels  we  read, 
se}pe  nis  mid  inec  wi6  vie  is  (St.  Matt.  xii.  30).  With 
has  also  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  versus,  '  towards.' 
King  Alfred  (Pastoral,  113)  writes,  emn  wi(S  o^e  ojiemi, 
*  just  towards  other  men.'  Hence  comes  our  'I'll  be 
even  with  you.'    In  later  times  with  has  encroached  upon 
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for^  by,  and  others  of  its  brethren;  it  has  moreover 
driven  ont  the  old  mid,  which  expressed  many  of  the 
old  senses  of  vnth :  some  of  these  we  still  keep ;  sneh  as, 
'  what  will  he  do  with  it  ? '  *  with  that  he  departed/ 

*  filled  with  grace,'  '  overgrown  with  wood,'  *  weigh  oath 
with  oath,'  '  with  God  it  is  possible,'  '  hold  np  his  head 
with  the  best ; '  in  this  last  phrase  with  answers  to  the 
Latin  inter. 

Many  of  the  oldest  senses  of  for  remain ;  such  as^ 

*  gave  him  wine  for  drink,'  '  held  him  for  king,'  *  h& 
came  for  bread,'  'grace  for  grace,'  'betrayed  him  for 
envy.'  In  this  last,  the  English  for  reminds  us  of  the 
kindred  Latin  p&r ;  in  some  of  the  other  senses  of  /or,. 
the  Latin  pro  appears.  We  read  of  sins  *  for  Grode  and 
for  worulde, '  we  shonld  now  say,  *  as  regards  ; '  the 
phrase  is  the  parent  of  onr  conmion  '  as  for  this,'  quod 
ad  hoc  spectat. 

As  to  from,  we  find  in  the  oldest  English ;  '  to  hide 
from  me,'  '  to  rest  from  work,'  *  far  from  me.'  This 
last  appears  in  the  later  '  he  is  from  home.'  In  the  old 
idiom,  fram  hegeondcm  Jordan&ii,  '  from  beyond  Jordan,' 
we  see  two  prepositions  coupled  together. 

We  have  a  clear  hint  of  the  Scottish  fomenst  in 
foran  ongean  eow,  (St.  Matji.  xxi.  2). 

The  old  meaning  of  before,  in  *  they  were  righteous 
before  God,'  dates  from  the  year  1000,  or  earlier. 

The  preposition  after  appears  in  *  made  after  His 
likeness ; '  this  is  the  Latin  sectmdimi.  There  is  also- 
'  we  sent  after  him,'  '  we  asked  after  him.' 

Toward  was  very  early  severed,  that  the  substantive 
might  be  inserted  in  the  middle ;  our  *  to  Godward '  is 
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well  known.     In  the  Chronicle  for  1009  we  find,  '  to 
sdpan  weard.* 

There  is  an  old  sense  of  utider,  which  is  common 
to  the  Scandinavian  and  High  German,  and  which 
answers  to  the  Latin  t7iter  via/in.  This  is  *  to  get  under 
way.' 

The  oldest  senses  of  to  are  seen  in  phrases  like,  *  eat 
to  yonr  fill,'  '  month  to  mouth,'  *  to  this  day,'  '  I  doom 
to  death,'  *  to  this  end,'  *  to  my  knowledge.'  *  Cut  to 
pieces,'  is  slightly  altered  from  the  old  ^ceorfcm  to 
sticcon ; '  *  to  my  cost,'  is  foreshadowed  by  *  to  miclum 
weot6e,*  The  Dative  after  a  Verb  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  ^0  in  Gothic  as  well  as  in  English ;  moreover,  we 
know  St.  Jerome's  ^  dixit  ad  me.'  The  phrase  to 
night  is  found  both  in  English  and  Gothic;  our  up 
to  time,  preserves  a  trace  of  the  use  of  to  as  applied  to 
matters  of  time. 

The  preposition  cetj  the  Latin  ad,  is  near  of  kin  to 
the  last-mentioned  to.  We  find  among  our  oldest 
phrases,  '  to  have  at  hand,'  '  have  at  heart,'  '  at  mid- 
night,' *  at  home.'  In  the  Chronicle  for  the  year  1049, 
comes  cet  loestcm  (at  least)  ;  in  oet  nextan,  we  have  cut 
away  the  preposition,  and  now  write  next.  We  still  say, 
*run  at  him,'  where  hostile  intent  is  meant;  but  we 
can  no  longer  say,  in  the  friendly  sense  of  old  days, 
'  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  at  me.'  ^^  is  a  prepo- 
sition which  has  been  much  encroached  upon  in  later 
times. 

The  oldest  meanings  of  on  are  seen  in  '  he  took  on 
him,'  *  he  is  on  fire,'  '  to  avenge  on  him,'  '  to  gain  on 
them,'  '  to  feed  on  thoughts/  '  on  either  hand.'     The 
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words  on  and  m  interchange  in  Old  English  ;  and  even 
now  either  of  them  might  stand  in  phrases  like,  *  on  this- 
wise,*  *  trust  on  him,'  '  grace  was  on  him.'  The  imitation 
of  the  Latin  in  and  the  French  en^  in  later  times,  brought- 
in  very  forward ;  we  can  therefore  no  longer  say,  *  on 
sheep's  clothing,*  *  there  is  life  on  yon,'  *  long  on  body,*^ 
'  on  idle  *  (in  vain),  *  took  on  hand,*  *  cut  on  two.'  As 
to  the  old  *  thrice  on  year,*  the  on  is  now  corrupted 
into  a.  Very  unlike  the  Latin  idiom  is  the  English  con-r 
struction  in  St.  John  xi.  51 ;  Gaiaphas  wees  ^cet  gear 
hisceop  ;  a  construction  that  we  still  keep.  Two  verses 
before,  we  find,  on  geare  hisceop. 

The  old  gehendey  in  Latin  juxta,  still  survives,  as 
handy ;  in  St.  John  vi.  19  comes,  he  wees  gehende  bam 
scype. 

We  began  very  early  to  turn  Prepositions  into 
Adverbs.  In  the  Pastoral,  395,  is  seen,  ^cerryhte  oefter 
rehte  FomIus^  '  Paul  discoursed  immediately  afterwards.' 

We  now  even  turn  Prepositions  into  Nouns,  for  we 
talk  of  a  man's  v/ps  and  downs  ;  also  into  Verbal  Nouns^ 
as,  an  outing ;  also  into  Verbs,  as,  *  I  downed  him  with 
this.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to  see  an  Adjective 
turned  first  into  an  Adverb,  and  then  into  a  Pre- 
position. Thus,  si^  means  late ;  it  then  became  5tt5tSa, 
meaning  afterwards,  since;  last  of  all  it  is  seen  a» 
a  Preposition,  taking  an  Accusative  case ;  *  since 
that  time.'  The  resources  of  Language  are  truly 
wonderfal. 

We  follow  very  old  usage  when  we  put  a  Noun 
before  its  governing  Preposition  ;  as  in,  *  this  plea  I  turn 
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from.'  Sometimes  the  Relative  is  omitted,  which  should 
accompany  the  preposition,  as,  *  candles  to  eat  by.'  It 
is  wrong  to  derive  this  omission  of  the  Relative  from 
the  Scandinavian ;  King  Alfred  ofben  has  something  like 
it ;  for  instance,  *  men  took  their  swords  Godes  andan 
mid  to  wrecarme  '  (wherewith  to  avenge  God's  wrath), 
in  the  Pastoral,  381.  Anything  more  unlike  the 
Latin  cannot  be  conceived ;  here  is  the  true  English 
terseness.  Rather  later,  the  Preposition  was  to  be  made 
the  last  word  in  the  sentence. 

Onr  sailors  have  kept  alive  bceftcm  (abaft)  as  a  Pre- 
position, though  oeft  (aft)  is  with  them  only  an  Adverb. 
Butan  and  hirman  (in  Latin,  extra  et  intra)  still  linger  in 
the  Scotch  Lowlands;  as  in  the  old  Perth  ballad  of 
Cromwell's  time : — 

When  Oliver's  men 
Cam  but  and  ben. 

Anent,  which  of  old  was  on-efn,  is  preserved  in  the 
same  district ;  and  this  most  useful  word  seems  to  be 
coming  into  use  among  our  best  writers  once  more. 
But  gelang  (the  Latin  _per)  is  now  used  only  by  the 
poor ;  as  in  *  it  is  all  along  of  you.'  We  sometimes  hear 
the  old  onforan  as  afore,  and  ongean  sounded  as  agai/tiy 
not  the  corrupt  against.  To  is  still  used  in  America  in 
one  of  its  old  senses,  where  we  degenerate  English 
should  use  at ;  we  find  in  the  Beowulf  secean  to  Heorote, 
*seek  at  Heorote.'  The  old  Northumbrian  til  is  em- 
ployed in  the  North,  where  we  say  to, 

I  repeat  a  few  other  instances,  where  we  still  use 
Prepositions  in  the  true  Old  English  sense,  though  very 
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sparingly.  To  do  one's  duty  hy  a  man ;  to  receive  at 
his  hands ;  for  all  his  prayers,  i.e.  in  spite  of;  to  go  a 
hunting,  which  of  old  was  written,  gdn  on  Tvwrdunge ; 
.  eaten  of  worms  (hy  is  hardly  ever  used  before  the  Con- 
quest in  this  sense  of  agency)  ;  we  have  Abraham  to  our 
father;  made  after  his  likeness;  to  get  them  under 
arms.  Our  best  writers  ahould  never  let  these  old 
phrases  die  out ;  we  have  already  lost  enough  and  too 
much  of  the  good  Old  English. 

As  to  Interjections,  0  was  Gothic,  but  is  not  seen  in 
English  until  the  Twelfth  Century,  when  a  (ah)  also 
first  appeared.     We  find  eow  me  in  Psalm  cxix.  5,  which 
Matzner  quotes ;  ou  is  found  about  1300.     The  place  of 
the  Gothic  0  was  supplied  by  wdld,  eald,  and  Id.    Christ 
thus  addresses  his  mother  (St.  John  ii.  4)  Id  vnf.  English 
school  girls,  I  believe,  still  use  this  la.     The  eald  was 
followed  by  '^cet  and  gif  just  as  we  now  say  0  that  and 
0  if,  when  expressing  a  strong  wish.   Nu  is  used  for  the 
Latin  ecce,  in  St.  Luke  xiii.  35,  and  seems  the  parent 
of  our  '  noiv,  what  would  you  think  ?  '     Leof  was  em- 
ployed where  we  say  si/r  (St.  John  xx.  15),  and  sometimes 
appears  as  Id  leof     Perhaps  something  of  the  old  world 
lingers  about  our  *Dear  Sir.'      In  -^Ifric's  Colloquy, 
etiam  is  translated  by  ge  leof;  the  latter  word  seems  but 
an  expletive.     In  the  same  piece  we  see  the  Latin  0,  0, 
translated  by  hig,  hig ;  which  explains  why  we  shout  hi, 
when  wishing  to  stop  any  one ;  (Thorpe,  *  Analecta,'  102, 
103). 

The  English  of  old  employed  hwoet  (quid)  as  an 
Interjection.  This  is  the  first  word  of  the  Beowulf,  and 
answers  to  our  Ho.     The  old  usage  may  be  traced  down 
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to  oar  times,  though  it  was  thought  to  be  somewhat 
overdone  by  Eling  George  the  Third.* 

Sometimes  an  English  word  has  always  borne  two 
different  meanings ;  thus  from  the  earliest  times,  idle  might 
be  applied  to  either  a  mxin  or  a  iale.  But  a  word  has 
now  often  lost  one  of  the  meanings  it  might  bear  of  old ; 
thus  fen  has  always  translated  the  Latin  palus,  and  it 
might  once  also  have  translated  the  Latin  J/utum.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  word  in  New  English  often  stands 
for  what  were  two  words  in  the  older  tongne.  Thus  our 
how  represents  hoga  (arcus)and  the  Icelandic  hogr  (prora), 
as  well  as  the  verb  higan  (flectere),  the  parent  of  the  nouns. 
Owrsaw  is  used  for  both  sagu  (dictum)  and  saga  (serra). 
Without  reckoning  rima  (ora),  the  old  hrim  (gelu)  and 
rim  (numerus)  have  but  o?ie  representative  in  New 
English;  hence  Pitt  was  able  to  punningly  translate 
'Aurora  Musis  amica'  by  *a  rimy  morning.'  Our 
share  stands  for  both  scear  (vomer)  and  scearu 
(pars)  ;  and  our  cleave  stands  for  both  cUfaii  (heerere) 
and  clufan  (findere)  :  Strong  Verbs  both.  The  many 
meanings  of  the  one  word  box  are  well  known ;  it  re- 
presents Old  English,  Latin,  and  Scandinavian  words. 


»  In  the  Rolliad,  the  King  meets  Major  Scott,  and  thus  expresses 
himself: 

Methinks  I  hear, 
In  accents  clear, 
Great  Brunswick's  voice  still  vibrate  on  my  ear. 

*  "What,  what,  what ! 

*  Scott,  Scott,  Scott ! 

*  Hot,  hot,  hot  I 
*What,  what,  what!* 
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It  is  the  same  with  saur^.  In  Bams's  line,  '  weary  fa 
the  waefu'  woodie ! '  the  first  word  has  nothing  to  do  wiiJi 
the  English  term  for  fessus ;  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
werg  (maledictio).  A  word  has  sometimes  dropped,  and 
has  left  such  a  gap  that  popular  instinct  coins  a  new 
word,  as  it  were,  on  the  old  lines.  Thus,  ujpahefednes  is 
seen  revived  in  our  uppishness ;  gifol  is  gone,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  givish  is  used  to  express  open-hcmded. 
Sylf'lic  died  out,  and  was  replaced  after  many  centuries 
by  the  selfish  of  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Murray  has  lately 
revived  a  fine  Old  English  word  in  JiancUbook,  We 
parted  with  dnlic ;  we  have,  therefore,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, been  driven  to  borrow  uniqiie  from  France.^ 

In  some  cases  Yerbs  have  become  oddly  corrupted, 
and  the  corruptions  have,  so  to  speak,  run  into  each 
other.  Thus  we  have  now  but  one  verb,  ovm,  to  repre- 
sent both  the  old  ahnian  (possidere)  and  the  old  unnan 
(concedere).  The  modern  leave  is  used  both  for  lefcm 
(permittere)  and  lifan  (relinquere).  Thus  too  we  have 
only  settle  to  stand  for  both  setlan  and  saMlian,  This 
slovenliness  is  seen  elsewhere;  in  French,  louer  has  to 
do  duty  for  both  laudare  and  locare.  We  now  talk  of 
*  healing  a  wound,'  and  of  *  a  wound  healmg ; '  the  old 
verbs  were  hdklan  and  hdlian.  The  Dorsetshire  pea- 
santry, as  Mr.  Barnes  tells  us,  have  an  advantage  over 
us;  for  they  pronounce  in  the  true  Old  English  way 
Words  that  in  polite  speech  have  but  one  sound ;  thus 
they  say  hedle  for  sanus^  and  hail  for  grando.  We  have 
made  a  sad  mistake  in  confounding  the  once  distinct 

*  So  the  old  quivis  was  lost  in  Italy,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
later  qtmlsivoglia. 
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sounds  of  these  words ;  hence  blunders  sometimes  arise.* 
Thanks  to  onr  slovenly  forefathers,  English  is  now  the 
punster's  Paradise :  Hood  knew  this  well. 

We  have  not  often  kept  the  sound  of  the  old  vowel 
at  the  end  of  a  word  so  faithfully  as  in  worthy ^  smithy ^ 
the  former  weofSey  smllSiSe, 

Sometimes  one  Old  English  word  gives  birth  to  two 
different  modem  verbs ;  thus  the  old  hellan  has  yielded 
us  both  to  bellow  and  to  hell,  the  one  used  of  bulls,  the 
other  of  deer.  Scott  tells  us  that  he  was  glad  to  adorn 
his  poetry  with  the  latter  form  of  the  verb.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  has  happened  with  toil  and  till,  both 
coming  from  the  old  tylian. 

In  the  English  of  our  day  are  many  words  that 
are  reckoned  slangy,  but  which  have  a  good  old 
pedigree.  Such  a  one  is  tout,  a  word  well  known  to 
racing  men;  but  we  find  King  Alfred  writing  t5a  heafudttr 
totodon  ut,  the  heads  projected,  peeped  out,  (Pastoral, 
105).  To  lark  comes  from  the  old  Idcan  (ludere)  ;  this 
verb  North  of  the  Trent  is  pronounced  Imjhe,  coming 
from  the  kindred  Icelandic  leiha.  An  actor  is  there 
called  a  laker.  To  hoax  comes  from  the  old  h^isc,  a  slight. 
Newcastle  men  have  been  known  to  puzzle  a  stranger 
by  saying  that  they  have  eaten  a  hrick ;  this  is  bub  the 
old  hrice  (fragmentum).     The  verb  dyderian  (decipere) 

*  I  remember  at  school,  about  the  year  1843,  that  our  class  was 
given  Scott's  lines : 

*  Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam/  &c., 

•which  we  were  to  turn  into  Latin  longs  and  shorts.  I  still  recall  the 
di«gust  of  the  master  {yir  plagosus)  on  reading  one  blockhead's 
attempt :  it  began  with  grando  ! 
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has  sunk  very  low,  since  diddle  cannot  be  used  by  any 
grave  writer ;  the  r  has  changed  into  I,  just  as  JiMrian 
has  become  riddle.  The  old  slop,  an  over  garment,  is 
the  parent  of  our  common  slops.  Mrs.  Barkis,  in 
Dickens,  allows  that  her  husband  is  a  little  near  (parous) ; 
this  is  the  old  hneaw,  with  the  first  letter  clipped. 
Readers  of  *  Tom  Brown's  School-days '  will  remember 
the  Slogger ;  his  name  must  have  come  from  slogon,  the 
Plural  Perfect  of  sledn  (ferire).  There  was  a  good 
old  English  verb,  sparrcm  (claudere)  ;  this  has  had  t 
attached  of  late  years,  to  round  it  off  (ar,  *  tu  es,'  became 
art)  in  the  usual  English  way,  and  it  is  now  seen  in  the 
College  phrase  'to  sport  my  oak,'  or  keep  my  door 
barred.^  To  pink  a  man  is  not  an  elegant  phrase  now ; 
but  in  the  Pastoral,  p.  296,  pyngan  (borrowed  from  the 
Latin  pungere)  is  used  of  Abner  when  slaying  Asahel. 
The  verbal  noun  pungetung  is  derived  from  this  verb ; 
hence  comes  our  punching.  '  He's  a  fell  clever  lad ' 
comes  in  one  of  Lady  Nairne's  ballads ;  the  adverb  is  one 
form  of  the  old/ceZ  (verus).  Such  phrases  as,  '  a  heap 
of  people,'  'swingeing  damages,'  *to  egg  on,'  'unbe- 
known,' may  all  lay  claim  to  the  best  of  English  pedi- 
grees. Our  lower  orders  much  enjoy  a  dish  known  to 
them  as  *  pig's  vnnerds ; '  this  is  the  Old  innewearde, 
(viscera).  Locke,  in  1678,  wrote  of  the  inwards  of  a 
beast;  see  his  Life,  by  Fox  Bourne,  I.  402.  To  sing 
small  seems  slangy ;  it  may  be  found  in  King  Alfred's 
Pastoral,  p.  461.     '  To  spirit  up  a  man  to  act '  is  not 

*  An  antiquary,  capable  of  seeing  very  far  into  a  milestone,  might 
derive  the  verb  spoaUy  so  well  known  to  our  young  men  and  maidens, 
from  the  old  spanan,  with  its  Perfect  span,  to  allure. 
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reckoned  a  classical  phrase,  though  at  first  sight  it 
seems  to  come  from  the  Latin ;  it  is  in  truth  a  disguised 
form,  of  the  old  to-spryttcm  (excitare)  ;  spurt  and  sprout 
come  from  the  same  root.  In  the  Pastoral,  249,  we  read 
hdblxm  to  ga/m&ne  (hold  in  mockery) ;  -we  here  see  the 
source  of  our  scornful  cry,  gammon !  Our  stcindle  may 
come  from  sunndariy  to  vanish.  *  Here  is  a  wrinkle  for 
you  '  must  come  from  the  obsolete  wrence  (dolus). 

Our  Old  English  words  are  often  sadly  degraded. 
No  writer  coxQd  now  use  mannish,  sneak,  shove,  or  smirk 
in  a  dignified  seuse ;  but  these  had  no  debasing  meanings 
of  old:  snican  is  used  of  *  creeping  things.'  Our  nap 
(dormire)  might  be  used  in  the  loftiest  of  senses,  as  in 
the  Northumbrian  Psalter,  I.  p.  142.  We  have,  in  our 
wheedle,  rather  changed  the  sense  of  the  old  wcedlioM,  *  to 
beg ; '  and  the  old  gilpan  (gloriari)  has  come  down  to  yelp. 
Fu8  was  an  adjective  that  might  have  been  applied  to 
Alfred  or  Athelstane;  oxir  fussy  seldom  rises  now  above 
an  old  woman.  Stink,  like  the  Latin  odor,  had  a  good 
as  well  as  an  evil  meaning.  Puer  might  be  translated 
by  either  cuiht  or  cndfa ;  the  former  English  word  rose 
much  higher  in  the  world  about  1050,  the  latter  sank 
very  low  about  1360. 

There  are  many  words  which  we  have  not  wholly 
lost,  but  which  we  now  use  in  a  most  restricted  sense. 
The  old  wyrt  (herba),  so  common  of  old,  is  now  seen 
only  in  St.  Johi's  wort,  and  a  few  other  such  plants. 
Hinf  (uterus)  survives  in  midriff-,  hj^  (ora)  in  proper 
names  like  Rotherhithe,  The  said  names  are  most  useful 
in  keeping  alive  old  English  words ;  thus  ctne  (scissura) 
survives  in  the  many  chines  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  in 
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^lack  Gang  Chine,  two  words  oat  of  the  three  have 
dropped  out  of  the  common  speech  of  Southern  England. 
Northfleet  and    Southfleet  remind  us  of  the  old  fleot 
(static  navium),  which  at  Bristol  is  still  called  the  Float, 
The  hills  round  Buxton  are  a  fine  preserve  of  the  old 
names  used  by  difierent  races,  the  Tor,  the  Law,  the 
Knoll ;  Deepden  keeps  up  the  old  English  den  or  valley ; 
Holboum  reminds  us  that  hum  (brook)  once  prevailed 
in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North ;  Port  Meadow  at 
Oxford  speaks  of  the  Roman  'port,  used  by  our  pagan 
forefathers  as  a  name  for  a  town ;  indeed,  jport  and  upland 
stood  for  town  and  country.     The  Gut,  a  mile  or  two  off, 
reminds  us  of  the  old  geotan  (fundere).     Tadcaster  is,  in 
its  last  two  syllables,  a  good  imitation  of  the  Roman 
casfra,  known  elsewhere  as  caisfor  and  Chester.     Twyford 
reminds  us  that  twy  once  stood  for  duo.     Proper  names 
keep  alive  the  names  of  trades  (such  as  Wallcer,  Baxter, ' 
Bowyer,  Lister,  and  Arrowsmith,)  that  have  died  out  or 
are  called  by  new  terms.     Perhaps  an  old  relic,  found  in 
one  or  two  towns,  preserves  an  old  word  that  has  long 
been  dropped  elsewhere ;  we  cannot  say  that  our  Teutonic 
name  fov  peace  is  altogether  dead,  so  long  as  the  Frith 
stool   stands  in   Hexham   Church.      The   old    attercop 
(aranea)  has  its  last  syllable  alone  left,  as  we  see  in  coh- 
web ;  copp  (apex)  remains  in  coping  stone,  and  Hay  Cop 
is  a  hill  near  Buxton.     If  we  had  kept  efesian  (toudere), 
we  should  now  use  eaves  in  the  true  old  way,  as  a  Singu- 
lar, not  a  Plural.     We  have  lost  the  old  verb  wisnian, 
"but  we  keep  its  Past  Participle,  wizened.    Our  glendrian 
(to  swallow)  has  left  a  relic  of  itself  in  glanders.     The 
-old  crumb  (curvus)  survives  in  Grimimie,  the  name  often 
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given  to  a  cow  in  Scotland.     The  verb  weriaii  was  a 
great  loss ;  the  substantive  weir  remains,  which  I  have 
heard  prononnced  as  riming  both  to  hare  and  heer :  we 
should  make  a  point  of  pronouncing  it  in  the  former  way ; 
its  sonnd  must  not  be  corrupted  like  that  of  either,  Trym- 
Tnan  (confirmare)  is  seen  in  its  old  uncorrupt  sense  in 
*  trim  the  boat ;  *  it  exists  in  other  phrases  with  a  rather 
different  meaning.     To  weigh  anchor  preserves  a  recol- 
lection of  the  kindred  vehere.     The  substantive  trendel 
(orbis)  is  gone,  but  we  still  tnindle  a  hoop,  and  a  line 
trends  towards  an  object.   Though  we  hear  of  pigsticking 
in  India,  still  we  cannot  now  use  stick  finely  in  the  sense 
of  piercBy  as  our  forefathers  did.     We  talk  of  a  fretted 
ceiling;  the  old  frcetwian  (omare)  might  have  been  used 
in  a  much  wider  sense.     The  hanns  given  out  in  Church 
still  remind  us  of  the  old  gehan   (proclamafcio).      We 
sometimes  hear  *  I'll  learn  (^docebo)  you  this ; '  the  verb 
represents  the  old  leer  an,  which  has  got  confounded  with 
leornian.     We  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  could 
improve  our  forefathers'  speech  by  yoking  two  of  their 
synonyms  together;    when  we  say  sledgehaniDier,  it  is 
like  a  Latinist  writing  malleus  twice  over.     At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  main  strength  was 
always  reckoned  good  English.     The  old  wae  was  both 
a  substantive  and  an  adjective ;  both  are  kept  in  Scot- 
land, wae  '«  me  ,  and  Fm  wae  for  the  man. 

The  gradual  decay  of  old  words  is  most  mournful ; 
their  meanings  seem  to  become  more  and  more  restricted. 
How  narrow  a  sense  has  sake  (causa)  in  our  day,  com- 
pared to  what  was  its  old  power !  Loain  once  stood  for 
any  household  utensils;    it  is  now  restricted   to   the 
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"weaver's  trade :  we  also  talk  of  heir-looms.  The  word 
thing,  in  its  sense  of  causa,  remains  in  onr  phrases,  *  I 
would  not  for  any  thing,'  'but  for  one  thing.'  The 
phrase,  *  to  hear  the  rights  of  it,'  remains  to  show  that 
riht  would  of  old  Engh'sh  Veritas.  The  tale  told  by 
Milton's  shepherds  may  bear  two  senses,  as  we  know. 
The  old  wright  (faber),  still  common  in  Scotland,  has 
died  out  in  England,  except  in  the  compounds  wheel- 
wright, shijp'Wright,  and  such  like.  The  old  sihh  (afBnis) 
survives  only  in  gos-sip. 

It  is  curious  to  see  more  than  one  meaning  given  to 
an  English  word,  and  to  know  that  these  meanings  run 
very  far  back.  Thus  lueather  had  a  second  sense,  that  of 
procella  ;  this  is  kept  alive  by  the  saying,  *  fear  neither 
wind  nor  weather.'  Thus  also  man  has  always  borne 
something  like  the  sense  of  servus,  as  well  as  that  of 
homo  ;  it  implies  inferiority ;  an  officer  or  a  farmer  speaks 
,of  his  Tnen.  The  old  weorc  meant  dolor  as  well  as  opus  ; 
the  former  sense  remains  in,  *  I  had  sad  work  with  him.  * 

When  we  speak  o^  2b  fish-wife,  we  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  wife  has  always  meant  mulier,  as  well  as  uxor. 
The  different  meanings  of  one  verb  date  very  far  back  ; 
hahhan  means  trahere  as  well  as  habere  (Sweet's  'Anglo- 
Saxon  Reader,'  p.  63)  ;  sceotan  (shoot)  still  means  both 
torqu&re  and  ruere,  and  of  old  it  had  a  third  meanings 
solvere.  It  is  curious  that  l(^tan  (let)  should  have  always 
had  the  contradictory  meanings  of  sinere  and  ohstare. 
We  may  now  both  drive  a  trade,  and  drive  cattle  ;  either 
sense  dates  from  early  times.  We  have  good  sanction 
both  for  sticking  pigs,  and  for  sticking  to  a  friend. 
Find  has  always  had  the   sense  both  of  invenire  and 
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^ovidere ;  *  yon  must  find  yourself.'     The  adverb  foeste 
has  from  the  first  had  two  meanings  ;  a  Frenchman  once 
c<}niplained  that  in  England  a  horise'was  said  to  be  fast 
when  galloping,  and  also  fast  when  tied  to  a  gate. 

Oar  speech,  is  now  bnt  a  wreck  of  what  it  was.  Thus 
ham^  the  old  ber-em,  alone  remains  of  the  many  sub- 
stantives that  had  em  (locus)  tacked  on  to  them.  Of 
all  the  verbs  that  bore  the  prefix  cet,  only  one  is  left, 
retaining  that  preposition  sadly  mangled ;  this  is 
(Btwita/a,  our  tfwit ;  its  three  last  letters  still  linger  in 
Scotland,  in  the  shape  of  wyte  (culpa).  Answer  alone 
remains  to  show  us  our  old  and,  the  Greek  anti ;  anew 
preserves  a  trace  of  the  clipped  ed  in  edniwe,  this  lost 
prefix  having  commonly  given  way  before  the  foreign  re. 
Onlihtan  has  imitated  the  French  by  taking  the  shape  of 
enlighten  ;  asteallan  has  become  our  install ;  but  the  old 
a  has  been  too  often  cast  off  altogether.*  Sometimes 
there  has  been  a  confusion  between  two  old  prepositions ; 
thus,  the  last  syllable  of  togenes  has  been  tacked  on  to 
ongegn,  and  thus  againes,  against,  has  been  formed.  We 
have  no  longer  the  substantive  stow  (locus),  except  in 
proper  names,  though  we  keep  the  verb  stow  (locare). 
Many  niceties  of  inflection  have  been  lost :  the  Perfect 
of  drink  bad  of  old  dranc  for  its  Singular,  and  druncon 
for  its  Plural ;  the  like  may  be  remarked  in  sing,  and 
many  other  verbs.  Our  sorest  loss  is  in  our  power  of 
compounding;  how  few  know  that  *  wilderness '  is  nothing 
but  wild'deor-ness,  the  place  of  wild  beasts.     We  still 

*  "We  have  also  clipped  the  a  in  the  French  avani-ward,  and 
made  it  vangiiard.  Our  Northern  writers  tried  to  clip  apostle  ^nd 
epitsile  in  the  same  way,  following  their  Scandinavian  forefatheis. 
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keep  'manhood^  but  we  liave  lost  manshijp,  and  have  there- 
fore recourse  to  the  Latin  for  hwmomity. 

However  we  must  remember  that  our  present  tongue 
has  compensating  advantages.  Old  English  prose,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  rather  cumbrous  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  weightiest  word,  as  in  Latin  and  German,  often 
coming  at  the  end.  If  ever  English  were  to  become  the 
leading  tongue  of  the  world,  this  peculiarity  would  have 
to  be  cast  aside.  The  peasants  of  the  North-Eastern 
shires,  in  their  daily  talk,  followed  the  far  simpler  Scandi- 
navian construction ;  if  any  chance  were  to  bring  their 
speech  into  vogue,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  classic  English, 
the  new  dialect  would  be  sure  to  add  flexibility  to  the 
former  pith  and  strength ;  this  is  the  heritage  of  all  English 
speakers  who  are  not  false  to  their  national  traditions.' 

There  is  also  a  tinge  of  poetry  in  our  prose.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  shall  never  leave  writing  sentences,  so 
finely  varied  in  construction  as,  *  spoke  the  maid,'  *  holy 
is  he,'  '  gold  have  I  none,'  *  well  have  you  done,*  *  this 
done,  he  left,*  *  with  this  I  complied,'  *  never  spake 
man,'  *  of  noble  race  she  came,'  *  die  you  shall,'  *  firm 
as  steel,  as  marble  hard,'  *lady  mine,'  *come  one, 
come  all,'  '  his  daughters  three,*  *  a  grey  old  wolf  and 
a  lean,'  *  who  answers  dies,'  *  it  is  gone,  that  sensibility 

*  How  expressive  are  the  three  words,  *  First,  London,  Return.* 
If  these  were  to  be  turned  into  classic  English,  they  would  be  ex- 
panded into  something  like  this :  *  Will  you  give  me  a  ticket  that 
will  entitle  me  to  go  to  London  and  return  thence  by  a  railway  car- 
riage of  the  first  class  ? '  Our  speech,  as  spoken  in  common  life,  is 
wonderfully  terse  and  pithy ;  your  average  Englishman  will  never 
waste  his  breath  more  than  he  can  help.  His  tongue  is  well  fitted 
to  be  the  language  of  the  world  in  future  years. 
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of  principles.'  Tlie  writings  of  the  great  man,  from 
wTiom  I  have  taken  the  last  phrase  quoted,  are  a  stand- 
ing lesson  to  his  hrethren  the  prose  writers ;  we  must 
steadily  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  poets,  at  least  so  far  as 
right  reason  will  allow  ;  we  must  never  let  our  written 
tongue  reach  the  dead  commonplace  level  to  which 
underbred  vulgarity  would  fain  drag  us  down.^  As  it  is, 
our  English  speech  of  1877  rises  far  above  the  French 
in  varied  construction  of  sentences,  and  fe,r  above  the 
German  in  flexible  ease. 

There  was  one  favourite  art  of  our  forefathers, 
which  we  have  not  yet  altogether  lost,  prone  though  we 
have  been  to  copy  French  rimes.  This  art  was  Allitera- 
tive poetry,  as  seen  in  Cadmon's  lines  on  the  Deluge  : — 

For  mid  Fearme 
FsBre  ne  moston 
Wasg  hSendum 
Waetres  brogan 
Haeste  Hrinon 
ac  hie  Halig  god 
Ferede  and  nerede. 
Fiftena  stod 
Deop  ofer  Dunimi 
S8B  Drence  flod.* 

Conybeare  traces  this  love  of  Alliteration  in  English 

*  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  in  his  History  about  cavalry  pricking 
oyer  the  plain.  This  fine  old  Spenserian  verb  was  objected  to  by 
Mp.  Cpoker,  in  the  famous  suicidal  review  of  the  History ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  well-read  scholar  and  the  tasteless  pedant  could  not 
be  more  happily  marked.  Mr.  Froude  uses  many  fine  old  phrases, 
at  which  the  Frenchified  Gibbon  would  have  shuddered.  The 
scholar  improves  our  tongue,  just  as  the  penny-a-liner  debases  it. 

*  Oonybeare's  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry^  xxxiii. 
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poets  down  to  1550,  and  Earle  traces  it  on  further  to 
1830.  Byron's  noble  line  on  the  Bnins wicker's  death 
at  Quatre  Bras  is  well  known.  I  can  bear  witness^ 
from  my  own  schoolboy  recollections,  to  the  popularity 
of  this  old  metre  in  1849.*  This  it  is  that  has  kept  alive 
phrases  like  *  weal  and  woe,'  *  bom  and  bred,'  '  sooth  to 
say,'  *fair  or  foul,'    *  kith  and  kin,'    *bed  and  board,' 

*  make  or  mar,'  *  might  and  main,'  *  hang  high  as 
Haman,'   *  forget  and  forgive,'  *fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,' 

*  meddle  and  mnddle.'  The  Tory  majority  in  1874  was 
said  to  be  due  to  *  Beer  and  Bible.'  Wolsey  was  as- 
sailed as  follows : — 

'  Begot  by  butchers,  but  by  bishops  bred, 
How  high  his  Honour  holds  his  haughty  head.' 

Sydney  Smith  compared  the  curate  of  his  day  to  Lazams, 

*  doctored  by  dogs  and  comforted  with  crumbs.* 

This  Alliteration  was  the  sonl  of  the  earliest  English 
poetry.  Poets  and  Priests  are  the  two  classes  of  men 
that  have  most  influence  in  keeping  a  language  tolerably 
well  fixed ;  with  rare  exceptions,  they  look  back  with 
loving  eye  to  what  is  old.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that 
the  Gothic  and  English  (without  a  written  literature, 
so  far  as  we  know),  should  have  kept  their  intricate  in- 
flexions fairly  well  preserved  for  so  many  thousand  years 
after  leaving  the  old  Aryan  cradle.  It  was  their  poets 
and  priests,  no  doubt,  that  prevented  these  tongues  from 
sinking  into  a  confused  jargon.  English  poetry  has 
always  held  to  old  forms,  that  have  been  long  dropped 

*  We  were  fond  of  an  old  ballad,  beginning  with — 
*  All  round  the  nigged  rocks 
The  ragged  rascal  ran.' 
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in  eommon  life ;  of  this,  Spenser  and  Thomson  are  the 
Tjest  examples*  The  *Erectheus'  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  the  *  Sigurd  *  of  Mr.  Morris,  show  us  the  way  in 
'which  we  should  go.  Religion,  in  this  noble  race,  has 
Tun  abreast  of  Poetry.  Christian  ministers  took  up  the 
old  conservative  tradition  where  the  Pagan  priests 
-dropped  it.  All  over  the  world  the  same  effect  may  be 
.seen.  The  Bible,  translated  into  hundreds  of  tongues, 
has  from  first  to  last  had  a  most  conservative  influence 
upon  the  languages  spoken  by  mankind ;  it  has  done  its 
best  to  fix  them,  if  we  may  apply  the  verb  ^  to  so 
:fleetuig  a  thing  as  language ;  religion  and  philology  go 
hand  in  hand.  Bede  and  Aldhelm,  Wickliffe  and 
Tyndale,  alike  bear  witness  to  this  truth ;  may  the 
English  pulpit  ever  cling  fast  to  her  old  traditions  !  It 
was  the  Anglican  clergy  that  taught  Dryden  how  to 
'vm.te  English,  as  the  poet  himself  acknowledges.  Lord 
Macaulay,  after  a  philological  argument  with  Lady 
Holland,  laughs  at  the  idea  of  anyone,  who  has  not  the 
English  Bible  at  his  finger-ends,  setting  up  as  a  critic  of 
English.  It  was  no  mere  chance  that  made  one  of  our 
present  Archbishops  a  foremost  leader  in  reviving  the 
long-neglected  claims  of  our  glorious  Mother-tongue.* 
Bishop  Patteson,  a  new  Hervas,  was  as  renowned  for  his 
philological  studies  as  for  his  missionary  achievements. 

'  Dr.  Trench  is  a  good  Teuton,  and  is  therefore  heartily  abused 
by  professors  of  fine  writing.  One  of  them,  who  writes  about  sequa- 
^noiis  diatkesisj  reviles  the  Archbishop  as  *  a  contortionist  and  a  fan- 
tast.'  I  have  seen  it  affirmed  that  our  language  is  healthily  develop- 
ing itself,  when  every  penny-a-liner  scatters  broadcast  his  bad 
grammar  and  newfangled  French  phrases,  without  giving  one 
thought  to  the  writings  of  Defoe,  Swift,  and  Fielding ! 
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APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER  I. 

TABLE  OF  INTERCHANGES  OF  CONSONANTS. 

Ant  one  who  compares  the  kindred  Sanscrit  andEnglish  wordsy 
given  at  pages  3  and  4,  will  see  a  close  connection,  according 
to  Grimm's  Law,  between  the  following  sounds : — 


Sanscrit. 

English. 

Sanscrit. 

English. 

bh 

b 

t 

th 

P 

f 

gh 

g 

dh 

d 

.     g(j) 

c,  k 

d 

t 

k 

h 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  lip-sounds,  6,  p, 
f  (w),  are  closely  linked  together.^  This  also  holds  true  of  the 
tooth-sounds,  d,  t,  th ;  and  of  the  throat-sounds,  g,  c  {k),  h. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  one  of  these  three  different  groups 
of  sounds  will  often  get  confused  with  another  group.  When 
we  hear  a  child  say  '  I  tan  do '  for  '  I  can  go,'  we  see  at  once 
that  there  is  a  link  between  t  and  c,  d  and  g ;  the  child  observes 
Grimm's  Law  with  never  failing  exactness ;  moreover,  he  shows 
the  connection  between  the  Latin  cumulus  and  tumulus.  What 
we  call  ruff  (rough)  is  soimded  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  like  roM, 
from  the  back  of  the  throat ;  here  we  see  a  further  link  between 
k  and/.  Our  verb  duck  must  come  from  the  old  dyppan.  Thus  the 
throat-sounds  touch  the  lip-sounds  on  the  one  hand,  the  tooth- 
sounds  on  the  other.  There  is  also  a  ditect  connection  between 
the  tooth-sounds  and  the  lip-sounds,  for  Theodore  becomes 
Feodor  in  Russian.  These  facts  exnlain  the  different  forms  of 
the  English  words  given  at  page  31.  In  the  Greek  dialects 
pisures  and  tetores  may  be  compared  (as  to  their  first  letters) 
with  the  Irish  ceathaivj  all  three  words  having  the  same  mean- 
ing, that  of  our  English  (fetho wer)  four.   The  like  may  be  seen 

*  Pope  Pius  IX.  uses  the  form  servare  (keep)  in  a  Bull ;   but 
when  he  speaks  to  a  servant,  he  calls  it  serhare. 
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in  the  last  consonants  ofpentej  kinke  (qninque),  pump  (Welsh), 
answering  to  our  English  j^v6.     So  sltpy  slide,  and  slick. 

The  Hquids  I,  w,  and  r,  are  always  running  into  each  other. 
What  Tirgil  called  Anagmay  Dante  writes  Alagni.  Bononia 
has  hecome  Bologna,  and  Panormus  is  now  Palermo,  Dyderian 
has  got  corrupted  into  diddle  (see  page  75),  and  altare  into  autd. 
The  Latin  homines  in  Spain  hecame  homreSj  and  then  hombres ; 
diaconus  in  French  became  diacre ;  the  Gothic /<m  is  our^re. 

The  liquid  m  has  a  tendency  to  get  confused  with  n,  as 
mappa,  nappe ;  dama,  daine ;  semita,  sente ;  rem,  rien.  The  old 
ee^nete  has  given  bii*th  to  ant. 

There  is  also  a  close  tie  between  m  and  h  (see  page  16). 
The  High  Gterman  b  answers  to  the  English  /  (lieher  to  liefer) 
in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  hence  our  Jieofen  (heaven)  must  once 
in  German  have  been  hehen  or  htbel ;  it  is  now  himmd.  So  soIh 
hati  dies  has  become  samedi. 

L  and  d  interchange ;  the  Greek  dah'u  is  the  Latin  lacruma, 
and  the  Greek  deka  is  the  Lithuanian  lika ;  dingua  is  the  older 
form  of  lingua. 

There  is  a  connection  between  r  and  s,  as  in  the  Latin  honos 
and  honor,  or  the  cries  huzzah  and  hurrah ;  the  Sanscrit  asmi 
must  have  once  been  a?'mi  in  English  mouths,  as  we  see  by  the 
Second  Person,  thou  art ;  the  Primitive  Aryan  asanti  became 
aranti,  in  English  our  are  (sunt).  The  words  was  (eram) 
and  wei'e  (erant)  belong  to  one  and  the  same  tense. 

There  is  a  connection  between  s  and  t ;  th,  that  peculiarly 
English  sound,  seems  to  stand  half  way  between  them.  When 
a  Frenchman  pronounces  our  word  thing,  he  will  sometimes  call 
it  ting,  sometimes  sing.  The  Southern  English  wahviath  is  akin 
alike  to  the  Latin  volvit  and  to  the  Northern  English  walwias 
(he  wallows).  We  know  the  Greek  forms  tasso  and  tatto. 
The  Low  German  t  becomes  s  or  z  in  High  German ;  thus  our 
primitive  to,  toll,  token,  become  at  Dresden  zu,  zoll,  zeichen. 

The  c  or  k,  on  the  Continent,  slid  into  ch  before  the  year 
900;  chief  for  caput  is  foimd  in  the  Song  of  St.  Eulalie, 
and  the  Latin  Kikero  is  now  pronounced  in  Italy  Chichero. 
Sometimes  the  ch,  both  in  English  and  French,  went  on  further 
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and  became  j>;  as  capeUa  becomes  javeUe,  and  the  verb  ceowan 
becomes  jato.  So  the  Sanscrit  j  has  replaced  a  far  older 
Aryan  ^. 

In  the  Teutonic  tongues  g  was  early  softened  into  y ;  our 
gear  (annus)  began  with  y  in  Gothic.  In  the  Twelfth  Century 
the  English  g  very  often  became  w,  though  this  is  traceable 
much  earlier ;  the  Sanscrit  gharma  is  the  English  wm-mi ;  the 
Celtic  gosper  is  the  Latin  vespet*,  pronoimced  something  like 
ttesper. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  v  and  w ;  see  the  Sans- 
crit words  at  pages  3  and  4.  The  Latin  v,  as  in  volvo,  must  have 
been  pronounced  very  like  our  English  w ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Scandinavian  v.  Our  htv(Bt  (quid)  has  become  in 
vulgar  London  speech  wot,  and  this  is  sometimes  heard  as  vot 
The  most  refined  Germans  have  done  something  like  this  last 
with  their  grand  old  w. 

I  have  here  given  but  few  instances  of  the  curious  inter- 
change of  consonants ;  any  one  that  reads  Bopp's  *  Comparative 
Grammar '  with  due  heed  may  find  therein  scores  of  other  ex- 
amples in  the  different  Aryan  tongues,  and  may  work  out  the 
subject  for  himself.  M.  Brachet's  French  Grammar  supplies 
many  examples.i   . 

*  In  Chapter  I.  it  will  be  remarked  that  I  have  not  always  ac- 
cented the  Old  English.  In  this  respect  I  simply  follow  the  author 
I  am  copying. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

NORTHERN  ENGLISH,  680-1000. 
EARLY  CORRUPTIONS,  1000-1 120. 

The  examples  given  in  thp  last  Chapter  have  been 
mostly  taken  from  Wessex  writers  ;  but  Cadmon's  Alli- 
terative lines  on  the  Deluge  remind  us  that  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries  there  was  no  Teutonic 
land  that  could  match  Northumbria  in  learning  or 
civilisation.  Thither  had  come  earnest  missionaries 
from  Italy  and  Ireland.  There  Christianity  had  taken 
fast  root,  and  had  bred  such  men  as  Cadmon  and  Bede. 
Charlemagne  himself,  the  foremost  of  all  Teutons,  was 
glad  to  welcome  to  his  court  Alcuin,  who  came  from 
beyond  the  Humber.  It  was  theniialect  of  Northumbria, 
settled  as  that  land  was  by  Angles,  that  first  sprang  into 
notice,  and  was  so  much  in  favour,  that  even  the  West 
Saxons  on  the  Thames  called  their  speech  English ;  a 
fact  never  to  be  forgotten  by  students  of  our  Mother- 
tongue. 

This  English  of  the  North,  or  Northumbrian,  has 
bequeathed  to  us  but  few  monuments,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes  in  the  Northern  libraries.  We 
have,  however,  enough  of  it  left  to  see  that  in  some 
points  it  kept  far  closer  to  the  old  Aryan  Mother  Speech 
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than  the  classical  writers  of  Wessex  did  ;  thus,  it  boasts 
the  remnants  of  five  verbs  in  m^ — affi^  heom  (sum), 
geseom  (video),  fleom  (fugio),  gedom  (facio).  But  in 
other  points  it  foreshadows  the  language  to  be  spoken 
in  Queen  Victoria's  day  more  clearly  than  these  same 
writers  of  Wessex  did. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Standard  English,  it  is 
mainly  on  Northujnbria  that  we  must  keep  our  eyes. 
About  the  year  680,  a  stone  cross  was  set  up  at  Ruth- 
well,  not  far  from  Dumfries ;  and  the  Runes  graven 
upon  it  enshrine  an  English  poem  written  by  no  mean 
hand.  Cadmon,  the  great  Northumbrian  bard,  had 
compiled  a  noble  lay  on  the  Crucifixion,  a  lay  which  may 
still  be  read  at  fail  length  in  its  Southern  English  dress 
of  the  Tenth  Century.  Forty  lines  or  so  of  the  earlier 
poem  of  the  Seventh  Century  were  engraven  upon  the 
Ruthwell  Cross  ;  some  of  these  I  give  in  my  Appendix, 
as  the  lay  is  the  earliest  English  that  we  possess  just  as 
it  was  written.^  It  has  old  forms  of  English  nowhere 
else  found ;  and  it  clearly  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  a 
warlike  race,  hardly  yet  out  of  the  bonds  of  heathenism ; 
the  old  tales  of  Balder  are  applied  to  Christ,  who  is 
called  '  the  young  hero.' 

Mr.  Kemble  in  1840  translated  the  Ruthwell  Runes, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  never  unlocked  their  secret ; 
not  long  afterwards  he  had  the  delight  of  seeing  them 
in  their  later  Southern  dress,  on  their  being  published 

*  *  Cadmon  mce  fau8el>o '  (not  Cadmon)  is  the  inscription  lately 
discovered  on  the  cross ;  and  this  confirms  a  guess  made  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Haigh.  Mr.  Stephens  assigns  the  noble  fragment  of  the  Judith 
to  the  great  bard  of  the  North. 
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from  an  old  English  skinbook  at  Vercelli.  He  found 
that  he  had  only  three  letters  of  his  translation  to  cor- 
rect. Seldom  has  there  been  such  a  hit  and  such  a 
confirmation  of  a  hit.^ 

These  Ruthwell  Brunes  are  in  close  agreement  with 
the  dying  words  of  Bede,  the  few  English  lines  embedded 
in  the  Latin  text.  In  the  Runes,  the  letter  h  is  found, 
which  did  not  appear  in  Southern  English  until  two 
centuries  later.  The  word  ungcet,  the  Dual  Accusative, 
betokens  the  hoariest  eld.  .  The  Infinitive  ends  not  in 
the  Southern  curiy  but  in  a,  like  the  old  Norse  and  Friesic. 
The  n,  with  which  the  Plural  of  the  Southern  Imperfect 
ended,  has  been  clipped.  There  is  a  curious  softening 
of  the  guttural  Ji  in  celmilitiga  (almighty)  ;  the  word  is 
here  written  almeyottig.^ 

The  speech  of  the  men  who  conquered  Northumbria  in 
the  Sixth  Century  must  have  been  influenced  by  their 
Danish  neighbours  of  the  mainland.  I  give  a  few  words 
from  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  compared  with  King  Alfred's 
Southern  English  : — 

Southern,  RuthiodL 

Heofenas  Heafunses 

Stigan  Stiga 

Gewundod  Giwundsed 

Eal  A13 

On  gealgan  On  galgu 

*  ArchcBologia  for  1843,  p.  31. 

*  I  can  give  a  much  earlier  instance  of  the  softening  of  the  gut- 
tural. Kudurlagamar  was  a  famous  Assyrian  name,  (Smith,  As- 
syrian Discoveries,  p.  223).  We  know  that  it  afterwards  appears  as 
Ckedorlaomer. 

*  We  follow  the  North,  which  is  more  primitive  than  the  South, 
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The  English  ^ider  (thither)  answered  to  the  Latin 
iUuc ;  but  here  we  find  this  word  translated  by  t5er.  So 
general  has  this  corruption  become,  that  to  say,  *  whither 
are  you  going  ? '  would  now  be  thought  pedantic. 
Hwcer  replaces  hmder  in  the  Blickling  Homilies,  which 
seems  to  be  another  Northern  work. 

The  next  specimen  given  by  me  in  my  Appendix,  is 
about  sixty  years  later  than  the  Ruthwell  Runes.  It  is 
another  fragment  of  Cadmon's,  which  was  modernized 
two  hundred  years  after  his  time  by  King  Alfred.  But 
the  text  from  which  I  quote  is  referred  by  Wanley,  a 
good  judge,  to  the  year  a.d.  737.  I  set  down  here  those 
words  which  are  nearer  to  the  language  spoken  in  our 
days  than  Alfred's  version  is — 


Sotdhem, 

Northern, 

Modem. 

FsBder 

Fadur 

Father 

Swa 

Sue 

So 

Gesc^p 

Scop 

Shaped 

Beamum 

Bamum 

Bairns 

pa 

Tha 

'The 

Weard 

Uard 

Ward 

The  word  *  til '  (to),  unknown  in  Southern  speech,  is 
found  in  this  old  manuscript,  and  •  is  translated  *  to '  by 
Alfred.  The  modem  Th  here  first  appears  for  the  good 
old  character  that  our  unwisdom  has  allowed  to  drop. 
The  whole  of  the  manuscript  is  in  Northern  English, 
such  as  it  was  spoken  before  the  Danes  overran  the  land.^ 

in  pronouncing  this  word.  But  in  Dorset  they  still  sound  the  e 
before  a,  as  in  yacre,  yaUt  yarm^  and  others.  See  Mr.  Barnes' 
Poems. 

*  Bosworth,  Origin  of  the  Germanic  Languages,  pp.  66-60. 
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One  great  mark  of  the  North  is,  that  a  appears  as  e^ 
pronounced  Kke  the  French  e ;  the  English  hrad  (latus)- 
was  in  Gothic  braid. 

The  next  earliest  Northumbrian  monument  that  we- 
have  ifl  a  Psalter,  which  may  date  from  about  the  year 
A.D.  850.     It  is  thought  to  have  been  translated  in  one 
of  the  shires  just  south  of  the  Humber.^     This  Psalter,, 
like  the   former  specimen,  employs   a  instead  of  the 
Southern  ea,  even  as  we  ourselves  do.     There  are  many 
other  respects  in  which  the  Psalter  differs  from  later 
English ;  the  chief  is,  that  the  first  Person  Singular  of 
the  verb  ends,  like  the  Latin,  in  0  qt  u\  as  sitto^  I  sit ; 
ondredu^  I  fear.     The  Second  Person  ends  in  5,  not  st  \ 
as  neosas,  thou  visitest ;  less  corrupt  than  King  Alfred's- 
form.     The  Lowland  Scotch  to  this  day  say,  thou  knows. 
The   prefix   ge   in   Past  Participles  is  often   dropped,, 
as  hledsadj  blessed,  instead*  of  gehletsod.     Old  Anglian 
was  nearer  than   any    other  Low    German    speech    to 
Danish,    and    ge  ia  not   found    in   the    Danish    Parti- 
ciple.    The  old  h,    coming   before   a    liquid,  is   some- 
times cast    out ;    roe^   (rough)   replaces  the  Southern 
hre^e.     We  also  remark  the  Norse  earun  for  sumuLs,  estisy 
sunt ;  this  in  Southern  speech  is  nearly  always  syndon,^ 
I  give  a  few  words  from  this  Psalter,  to  show  that  our 
modem  English  in  many  things  follows  the  Northern 
rather  than  the  Southern  form.^ 

*  Eushworth  Gospels,  iv.  (Surtees  Society),  TroXegomena^  cix. 

*  We  find,  however,  aran  in  Kentish  Charters  (Kemble,  I.  234)^ 
and  the  form  ic  hiddo  in  the  oldest  Charters  of  Kent  and  Worcester- 
shire. 

■  See  an  extract  from  the  Psalter  in  my  Appendix. 
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Southern  English. 

Northern  English. 

Modefiifi, 

Ben 

Boen 

Boon  (prayer'i 

B^c 

Boec 

Books 

0^1a.Ti 

Coelan 

Oool 

D^man 

Boeman 

Boom^ 

Leoht 

Leht 

Light 

Fram 

From 

From 

Wseron 

Werun 

Were 

Nawiht 

Nowihte 

Nought^ 

Feldas 

Feldes 

Fields 

Twa 

Tu 

Two 

Syndrig 

Syndrie 

Sundry 

Margen 

Marue 

Mom 

Ea^ 

Ege 

Eye 

Sealt 

Salt 

Salt 

Hebbe 

Hefe 

Heave 

Hefig 

Hefie 

Heavy 

Arison 

Ariosiin 

Arose 

Slepon 

Slypton 

Slept 

Swa  hwylce 

swa        Swe  hwet 

Whatso 

Best 

Gedoest 

Boest 

Fet 

FoedeS 

Feedeth 

Heyt 

He  ite« 

He  eateth 

Tyn 

Ten 

Ten 

Treow 

Tre 

Tree 

Getimbrod 

Timbred 

Timbered 

As  to  tbis  Psalter,  we  may  repeat  a  former  remark, 
that  the  sound  of  English  vowels  in  the  North  was  veiy 
different  from  what  was  usual  in  the  South.  "We  see 
here  cwecelS,  ferian,  our  quake,  fare,  which  on  the  Thames 
were  written  cwace^,  faran,  Frio  and  hwiol  are  written 
for  the  Southern  freo  and  hweol,  our  free  and  wheel.    We 


*  We  still  have  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  forms  of  this 
'word. 
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mast  pronounce  all  these  old  vowels  as  the  French 
wonld  now.  Our  modem  pronunciation  has  mainly 
come  from  the  North ;  and  this  becomes  very  clear  about 
the  year  1290.  Still,  while  pronouncing  in  the  Northern 
way,  we  have  often  kept  the  old  Southern  spelling  of 
words ;  and  this  has  caused  our  pronunciation  of  vowels 
to  be  so  different  from  that  used  by  other  nations. 

The  writer  who  Englished  the  Latin  words,  one  by 
one,  in  this  Psalter,  must  needs  have  been  struck  by 
the  close  tie  between  the  two  tongues,  more  especially  in 
the  following  words,  which  are  but  a  small  sample  of 
what  might  be  given : — 


Latin, 

English, 

Sedet 

Site« 

Regit 

RecetS 

Tegit 

DecetJ 

Genuit 

Cende 

Pisces 

Fiscaa^ 

Latin. 

English, 

Siimil 

Somud 

Semper 

Symble 

Duo 

Tu 

Vir 

Wer 

Vidua 

Widwa'' 

So  the  Goths  were  able  to  put  whas  is  }>u  for  the 
Latin  quis  es  tu. 

Sometimes  the  North  of  England  kept  far  nearer  to 
Aryan  purity  than  did  the  South;  thus  fed^ur  (in 
Gothic,  fidwor)  is  found  in  this  Psalter  for  the  primitive 
Aryan  Jcatvar,  instead  of  the  usual /ecw^er,  our  four.     On 

'  Since  1000  England  and  Italy  alike  have  changed  the  sound 
of  80  into  sh. 

^  It  is  very  possible  that  the  English  scribe  might  think  that  his 
own  commonest  words  were  derived  from  the  Latin ;  I  know  that  for 
many  years  of  my  life  I  thought  that  onr  long  came  from  longus. 
Let  lis  hope  that  a  better  system  of  education  obtains  now  through- 
out our  land ;  perhaps  in  years  to  come  our  dictionary  makers  will 
cease  to  derive  our  '  he  is  man '  from  Anglo-Saxon  '  he  is  man.' 
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the  otlier  hand,  corruption  was  plainly  at  work  in  the 
North.  The  Plural  Perfect  of  the  verb  wyrce  was,  in 
the  South  wrohtoUy  our  vrrmight ;  but  this,  in  the  Psalter, 
II.  p.  183,  is  turned  into  wyrctun.  The  encroachment 
upon  the  Perfects  of  verbs  has  been  going  on  ever 
since ;  the  Weak  sh/jpton,  as  marked  above,  has  replaced  ' 
the  Strong  slejpon.  Within  the  last  few  years,  I  see  that 
some  writers,  who  should  know  better,  put  mowed  and 
sowed  instead  of  Tnowii  and  sown. 

The  Scotch  are  well  known  for  their  love  of  vowels 
and  dislike  of  consonants ;  with  them  all  wool  becomes 
a  00,  and  in  this  Psalter,  I.  p.  126,  we  find  amplms  trans- 
lated by  mee,  not  by  the  Southern  mar :  mo  is  seen  in 
the  Sermons  of  Lever,  a  Northern  man,  and  is  still  used 
by  our  poets  for  more* 

In  I.  p.  68,  we  see  the  Neuter  ISis  (hoc)  employed 
for  other  Genders,  just  as  we  use  it  now ;  ^es  was  of  old 
the  Masculine,  and  ^eos  the  Feminine;  This  is  an  early 
instance  of  a  Northern  corruption. 

In  the  Psalter,  II.  page  144,  descendero  is  Englished 
by  dune  stigu ;  this  first  word  was  elsewhere  written 
ofdune,  our  adovm,  which  the  poets  still  keep  alive. 
Clipping  and  paring  usually  began  in  the  North. 

There  is  now  no  commoner  English  word  than  bread ; 
I  think  it  first  appears  in  the  phrase  hio-hread,  for  honey- 
comb,  in  the  Psalter,  I.  p.  52.  Fanis  was  Englished  by 
lilaf  in  the  South  down  to  the  year  1100. 

We  here  see  both  cnol  and  hnol  for  what  we  call  a 
Tcnoll ;  the  h  before  Z,  n,  or  r,  is  always  struck  out  (the 
process  was  now  beginning),  while  the  c  or  A;  similarly 
placed,  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  beginning  of  modern 
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English  irords*  Both  e  and  \  had  a  guttnral  sound,  but 
this  was  probably  more  marked  in  c  than  in  h.  We 
have  now  nothing  answering  to  the  German  Hlodwig^ 
where  the  h  was  pronounced  in  the  Fifth  Century  with 
such  force  as  to  be  rendered  Glovis,  not  Loms,  But 
in  tiie  Chronicle  for  1050,  a  well-known  English  name 
appears  as  Hrodbert. 

We  find  no  used  just  as  the  Scotch  now  use  it; 
pf  ie  no  foreseUu^  "vHiere  na  would,  as  a  general  rule, 
We  been  used  in  the  South. 

A  new  element  in  English  speech  now  comes  into  play. 
Bather  before  the  time  that  the  Northumbrian  Psalter 
^vas  compiled,  the  Danes  began  to  harry  unhappy 
England.  The  feuds  of  near  kinsmen  are  always  the 
^bitterest ;  and  this  we  found  true  in  the  Ninth  Century. 
Soon  the  object  of  the  heathen  became  settlement  in  the 
iand,  and  not  merely  plunder.  The  whole  of  England 
wotdd  have  fallen  under  their  yoke,  had  not  a  hero  come 
forth  from  the  Somersetshire  marshes. 

In  A.D.  876,  we  read  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that 
iifce  Danish  king,  'Nor8hymbra  land  gedaelde,  and 
hesrgende  weron  and  heora  tOigende  w»ron.'^  In  the 
Bexit  year,  the  outlandish  host  *  gef  or  on  Myrcena  land, 
and  hit  gedseldon  sum.'  In  880,  '  for  se  here  on  East- 
fl»igle  and  geset  J'at  land  and  gedaelde.'     Here  we  find 

'  At  the  head  of  the  Yarrow  is  a  mountain,  called  of  old  by  the 
Celtic  name  Ben  Yair.  To  this  the  Eomans  prefixed  their  Mont, 
and  the  Danes  long  afterwards  added  their  word  Law.  The  hiU  is 
now  called  Mountbenjerlaw ;  in  it  hill  comes  three  times  over. — 
Gamett's  Essays^  p.  70. 
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msjij  English  sliires,  once  tlmying  and  civilised,  par- 
celled out  within  fonr  years  among  the  Danes.  The 
Angles  were  now  under  the  yoke  of  those  who  fonr 
hundred  years  earlier  had  been  thdr  neighbours  on  the 
mainland.  Essex  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Saxon 
shire  that  Alfred  had  to  yield  to  the  foreigner.  Now  it 
was  that  the  Orms,  GTrims,  Spils,  Osgods,  and  Thors, 
who  have  left  such  abiding  traces  of  themselves  in 
Eastern  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  settled  among  us. 
They  gave  their  own  names  of  Whitby  and  Derby  to 
older  English  towns,  and  changed  the  name  of  Boman 
Eboracum  from  Eoforwic  to  lorvik  or  York.* 

The  endings  &y,  thwaitey  ness,  drop,  Jumgh^  and  gcurthy 
are  the  sure  tokens  of  the  great  Danish  settlement  in 
England ;  fifteen  hundred  of  such  names  are  still  to  be 
found  in  our  North-Eastem  shires.  The  six  counties  to 
the  North  of  Mercia  have  among  them  246  places  that 
end  in  hy ;  Lincolnshire,  the  great  Danish  stronghold, 
has  212 ;  Leicestershire  has  ^^  ;  Northamptonshire  26  ; 
Norfolk  and  Notts  have  rather  fewer. 

The  Danes  were  even  strong  enough  to  force  their 
preposition  cmiell  (inter)  upon  Northumberland,  where 
it  still  lingers.  Our  verbs  hash  and  hush  are  Middle  Verbs, 
compounded  of  the  Icelandic  hcika  and  hvxi  with  the 
ending  sih  (self).^  York  and  Lincoln  were  the  great 
seats  of  Norse  influence,  as  we  see  by  the  numbers  of  Norse 

'  Layamon,  I.  p.  113,  relates  these  changes.  According  to  him, 
the  town  was  first  called  Kaer  Ebrauc ;  then  Eborac ;  then  foreign- 
ers called  it  Eorerwic ;  and  the  Northern  men  by  a  bad  habit  called 
it  Xeorc. 

'  Dr.  Morris  was  the  first  to  point  this  out. 
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money-coiners  who  are  known  to  have  there  plied  their 
trade.  English  freedom  was  in  the  end  the  gainer  by 
the  fresli  blood  that  now  flowed  in.  When  Doomsday 
Pook  was  compiled,  no  shire  conld  vie  with  that  of 
Lincoln  in  the  thousands  of  its  freeholders ;  East  Anglia 
was  not  far  behind.^  Danish  surnames  like  Anderson, 
Paterson,  and,  greater  than  all,  Nelson,  show  the  good 
blood  that  onr  Northern  and  Eastern  shires  can  boast. 
Thor's  day  was  in  the  end  to  replace  Thnnresday.  Another 
Norse  God,  he  of  the  sea,  bearing  the  name  of  Egir, 
still  rushes  up  English  rivers  like  the  Trent  and  the 
Witham,  the  water  rising  many  feet :  the  eagxQ  is  a  word 
well  known  in  Lincolnshire.  The  Norse  felagi  is  a  com- 
pound from  fee  and  Zay,  a  man  who  puts  down  his 
money,  like  the  member  of  a  club.  This  became  in 
England  /eZaje,  feloAve,  fellow.  So  early  as  1300  it  had 
become  a  term  of  scorn ;  but  the  fellows  of  our  Colleges 
will  always  keep  alive  the  more  honourable  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Few  of  England's  children  have  done  her  better 
service  than  Alfred's  son  and  daughter,  whose  deeds 
are  written  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  King  Edward's 
reign  was  one  steady  war  against  the  Danish  lords  of 
Mercia  and  East  Anglia ;  the  strife  raged  all  along  the 
line  between  London  and  Shrewsbury,  the  King's  men 
throwing  up  works  to  guard  the  shires  they  were  win- 
ning back  foot  by  foot.  Essex  seems  to  have  been 
mastered  in  913,  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  within 
the  next  few  years.    In  915,  the  Danish  rulers  of  Bed- 

>  Worsaae,  The  Banes  and  Northmen,  pp.  71,  119,  170. 
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ford  and  Northampton  gave  their  allegiance  to  the  great 
King  of  Wessex;  Derby /and  Leicester  fell  before  his 
sister.  The  Norsemen  struggled  hard  against  Edward's 
iron  bit ;  but  the  whole  of  East  Anglia  and  Cambridge 
yielded  to  him  in  921.  By  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  master  of  Stamford  and  Nottingham ;  Lin- 
colnshire  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  conqnests. 
In  924,  all  the  English,  Danes,  and  Celts  in  our  island 
chose  Edward,  the  champion  of  Christianity  against 
heathenism,  for  their  Father  and  Lord.  England,  as 
we  see,  was  speedily  becoming  something  more  than  a 
geographical  name. 

Alfred  had  been  King  of  the  Sonth ;  Alfi^ed's  son  had 
won  the  Midland  ;  Alfred's  grandsons  were  now  to  bring 
the  North  under  their  yoke.  The  Danes  drove  the  many 
quarrelsome  English  kingdoms  into  unity  in  sheer  self- 
defence  ;  much  as  in  our  own  time  the  Austrians  helped 
Italy  to  become  one  nation.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  in 
941  names  the  Five  Danish  Burghs  which  overawed 
Mercia,  and  which  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
tongue  now  spoken  by  us. 

Burgra  fife  And  Snotingaham 

Ligoraceaster  Swylce  Stanford  efic 

And  Lincolne  And  Deoraby 

Long  had  these  been  in  Danish  thraldom ;  they  were 
now,  as  the  old  English  ballad  of  the  day  says,  loosed 
by  Edward's  son.  Northumberland,  under  her  Danish 
kings,  was  still  holding  out  against  the  Southern  Over- 
lord. At  length,  in  954,  the  last  of  these  kings  dropped 
out  of  history ;  and,  Eadred,  the  son  of  Edward  and  the 
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grandson  of  Al&ed,  became  the  one  King  of  all  Eng- 
land,  swaying  the  land  &om  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the 
English  Channel.^ 

Wessex,  it  is  easy  to  see,  was  to  our  island  much 
what  Piedmont  long  afterwards  became  to  Italy,  and 
3randenbnrg  to  Germany.  It  is  not  wonderful  then  that 
in  the  Tenth  Century  the  literature  of  Wessex  was 
looked  upon  as  the  best  of  models,  and  took  the  place 
of  the  Northumbrian  literature  of  Bede's  time.  Good 
English  prose-writers  must  have  formed  themselves 
upon  King  Alfred ;  English  '  shapers  '  or  *  makers  ' 
must  have  imitated  the  lofty  lay,  that  tells  how 
Al&ed's  grandsons  smote  Gelt  and  Dane  alike  on  the 
^preat  day  of  Brunanburgh.  The  Court  of  Winches- 
ter must  in  those  days  have  been  to  England  what 
Paris  has  nearly  always  been  to  France  :  no  such  pat- 
tern of  elegance  could  elsewhere  have  been  found. 
Por  all  that,  were  I  to  be  given  my  choice  as  to  what 
buried  specimen  of  English  writing  should  be  brought 
to  light,  I  should  ask  for  a  sample  of  the  Rutland 
peasantry's  common  talk  about  the  year  that  Eadred 
was  caUing  himself  Kaiser  of  all  Britain.^  Such  a 
sample  would  be  as  precious  as  the  bad  Latin,  the 
foretaste  of  the  New  Italian,  which  may  be  read  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii.     By  Eadred's  time,  two  or  three  gene- 

"  Eadred  was  like  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  has  no  under- 
kings  below  him ;  Eadred's  father  was  like  Kaiser  William. 

«  Kemble's  Charters,  II.  304;  Little  did  I  think,  when  writing 
thus  in  1873,  that  three  years  later  this  title  would  bo  referred  to 
by  grave  statesmen,  as  a  reason  for  bestowing  a  new  title  upon 
Qneen  Victoria. 
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rations  of  Danes  and  Angles  must  haye  been  mingled 
together ;  the  nnconth  dialect,  woefully  shorn  of  inflec* 
tions,  spoken  in  the  markets  of  Leicester  and  Stamford, 
would  be  found  to  foreshadow  the  corruptions  of  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  after  1120. 

The  country,  fiilling  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  Rutland,  would  be  acknow- 
ledged, I  think,  as  the  cradle  of  the  New  English  that 
we  now  speak.  To  go  further  afield ;  all  the  land  enclosed 
within  a  line  drawn  round  from  the  BEumber  through 
Doncaster,  Derby,  Ashby,  Rugby,  Northampton,  Bed- 
ford, and  Colchester  (this  may  be  called  the  Mercian 
Danelagh)  helped  mightily  in  forming  the  new  litera- 
ture :  within  this  boundary  were  the  Five  Burghs,  and 
the  other  Danish  strongholds  already  named.  Just 
outside  this  boundary  was  Yorkshire,  which  has  also 
had  its  influence  upon  our  tongue.  Alfred's  grandsons, 
on  their  way  home  to  Winchester  from  their  Northern 
fields,  would  have  been  much  astonished,  could  it  have 
been  foretold  to  them  that  the  Five  Burghs,  so  lately 
held  by  the  heathen,  were  to  have  the  shapii^g  of  Eng* 
land's  future  speech.  This  New  English,  hundreds  of 
years  later,  was  to  be  handled  by  men,  who  would  throw 
into  the  far  background  even  such  masterpieces  of  the 
Old  English  as  the  Beowulf  and  the  Judith. 

Some  writers,  I  see,  upbraid  the  French  conquerors 
of  England  for  bereaving  us  of  our  old  inflections ;  it 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  inveigh  against  the 
great  Danish  settlement  two  hundred  years  before  Wil- 
liam's landing.  What  happened  in  Northumbria  and 
Eastern  Mercia  will  always  take  place  when  two  kindred 
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tribes  are  thrown  together.  An  intermingling  either  of 
Irish  with  Welsh,  or  of  French  with  Spaniards,  or  of 
Poles  with  Bohemians,  wonld  brealc  up  the  old  inflec- 
tions and  grammar  of  each  nation,  if  there  were  no 
acknowledged  standard  of  national  speech  whereby  the 
tide  of  corruption  might  be  stemmed. 

When  such  an  intermingling  takes  place,  the  endings 
of  the  Verb  and  the  Substantive  are  not  always  caught, 
and  therefore  speedily  drop  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
peasantry.  In  our  own  day  this  process  may  be  seen 
going  on  in  the  United  States.  Thousands  of  Germans 
settle  there,  mingle  with  English-speakers,  and  thus 
eomipt  their  native  German.  They  keep  their  own 
words  indeed,  but  they  clip  the  heads  and  tails  of  these 
words,  as  theDano-Anglians  did  many  hundred  years  ago. 

About  the  year  950  another  work  was  compiled  in 
Northern  English,  the  Inndis&me  Gospels.^  It  has 
some  forms  older  than  those  of  the  Beowulf ;  it  has  other 
forms  more  corrupt  than  those  used  by  Roy,  about  1530. 
I  give  specimens  of  words,  taken  from  these  Gospels, 
side  by  side  with  the  corresponding  Wessex  terms. 
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Se 

De 

The 

Hi 

Da 

They 

Hyra 

Deera 

Their 

Hi 

Hia 

Her 

An  ]>8Bra 

An  of  tJsem 

One  of  them 

Eom 

Am 

Am 

Eart 

Art 

Art 

Gte  synt 

Arc  gie 

Are  ye 

*  See  a  specimen  of  these  in  my  Appendix. 
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Namara 

NoHt  mara 

Not  more 

Oildru 

Oildes 

Ohildren 

BuTgwaru 

Burguaras 

Burgbers 

FflBder  wiHan 

Faderes  willo 

Father's  will 

Axode 

Ascade 

Asked 

Breost 

Brest 

Breast 

Simu 

Sona 

Son 

Leo£Et]> 

T.ifeH 

Lives  (vivit) 

Bohton 

Bochton 

Bougbt 

Gemang 

Lnuong 

Among 

Begeondan 

Beyeonda 

Beyond 

Betweonan 

Bituien 

Between 

Beforan 

Before 

Before 

01»n-lieortan 

Olaene  of  hearte 

Clean  of  heart 

Eorthan  sealt 

Eorthes  salt 

Earth's  salt 

Gtewefen 

Gewoefen 

Woven 

Ic  secge  eow 

Ic  CuetJo  iiih  to 

Quoth  I  to  you 

Hwitne  gedon 

Huit  geuirce 

To  make  white 

Magon  ge 

Magagie 

May  ye 

Dearr 

Darr 

Dare 

Gblimbrode 

Getimberde 

Timbered  (built) 

Burhi 

Burug 

Borough 

Ow»tS 

Cuoe^ 

Quoth 

Feoh 

Feb 

Fee 

CymtS 

Oymmes 

Comes 

Fynd 

Fiondas 

Fiends 

Don 

Doa 

Do  (facere) 

HiiTid 

Himdrid 

Hundred 

Awriten  be 

Awntten  of 

Written  of  (de) 

Ge  dydon 

Gie  dide 

Ye  did 

He  sitt 

He  sittes 

He  sits 

Fullebana 

Fullamit^  baniun 

Full  of  bones 

Seoc 

Sek 

Sick 

We  do« 

We  doe 

We  do 

De« 

Does 

Does 

BycgetJ 

Bye« 

Buyeth 
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Lo8iat5 

Nigontig 

Feower 

FixaA 

Feorr 

Gesewen 

Spillde 

LsBtra 

UnbindatS 

Ge  biddatS 

Been 

Tacn 

Icbsebbe 

Suimadseg 

We  drifbn 

Duru 

Gtescy 

Deah 

Cuppa 

Lyre 

Ea};elicre 

SlffipS 

Wyrhta 

Swurd 

Drige 


Lose'S 

Neantib 

Feor 

Fisces 

Farra 

Geseen 

SpUd 

Lattera 

Unbinde 

Gie  bidde 

Becon 

Tacon 

Icbafo 

Sunnedse 

We  driofon 

Dor 

Scoeas 

DsBcb 

Oopp 

Lose 

EaSur 

Slepes 

Wercmonn 

Suord 


Loseth 

Ninety 

Four 

Fishes 

Far 

Seen 

Spilt  (Perfect) 

Latter 

Unbind  (solvite) 

Ye  bid 

Beacon 

Token 

I  have 

Sunday 

We  drove 

Door 

Shoes 

Though 

Oup 

Loss  (jactura) 

Easier 

Sleeps 

Workman 

Sword 

Diy 


Dryia 
Mu^    twegra    o"8t5e  Mu^tuoe  ot56e  t5rea  Mouth  of  two  or  three 

jwpeora  gewitnesse      witnesa  witnesses 

Hena  Hence 

Driga  Thrice 

Dirda  Third 

Bird  Bird 


Heonon 
Driwa 
Drydda 
Bryd 

The  Norsemen,  breathing  fire  and  slanghter,  have 
for  ever  branded,  as  we  see,  their  mark  upon  England's 
tongue.  Northern  English  had  become  very  corrupt 
since  the  year  800 ;  as  I  before  said,  the  intermingling 
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of  two  kindred  tribes,  like  the  Angles  and  Danes,  must 
tend  to  shear  away  the  endings  of  Nouns  and  Verbs. 
The  Third  Persons,  both  Singular  and  Plural,  of  the 
Present  tense  now  often  end  in  s  instead  of  ih^  as  %e 
(ytisasces ;  we  follow  the  North  in  daily  life,  but  we  listen 
to  the  Southern  form  when  we  go  to  Church.  The  tS  of 
the  Imperative  also  becomes  «,  as  wyrcas  instead  of 
wyrca'6 ;  indeed,  the  as  is  sometimes  clipped  altogether. 
New  idioms  crop  up,  which  would  have  astonished 
King  Alfred;  we  find  full  offiscum  ior pleniis pisciwn. 
The  Old  English  Plural  of  nouns  in  an  is  now  changed, 
and  hearta  replaces  heartan ;  sad  havock  is  made  in  all 
the  other  cases.  The  Genitive  Singular  and  Nominative 
Plural  in  es  swallow  up  the  other  forms.  Thus  we  came 
back  to  the  old  Aryan  pattern,  in  all  but  a  few  plurals 
like  ooien;  there  is  a  wrong;  notion  abroad  that  the 
German  Plural  in  ett  is  more  venerable  than  the  English 
Plural  in  es.  Such  newfangled  Genitives  Singular  as 
sterres,  hrydguTnes,  heartes,  tunges,  fadores,  and  such 
Nominative  Plurals  as  stearras,  hurgas,  and  cvlfras,  are 
now  found.  There  is  a  tendency  to  confound  Definite' 
with  Indefinite  Adjectives.  The  Dative  Plural  in  um  is 
sometimes  dropped.  In  short,  we  see  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  New  English  forms.  The  South,  where  the 
Danes  could  never  gain  a  foothold,  held  faat  to  the 
old  speech ;  and^  some  forms  of  King  Alfred's  time,  now 
rather  corrupted,  linger  on  to  this  day  in  Dorset  and 
Somerset;  though  these  shires  are  not  so  rich  in  old 
words  as  Lothian  is.  The  North,  overrun  by  the  Danes, 
was  losing  its  inflections  not  long  afber  Alfred's  death ; 
the  East  Midland  must  have  been  in  the  same  plight. 
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As  to  the  speUing  of  the  Lindisfame  Gbspels,  we  find 
the  e  doubled,  as  in  geseen\  we  further  see  two  new 
combinations,  ai  and  e^,  which  were  to  be  wide  spread  in 
later  English.  These,  like  the  Southern  ce,  ea,  and  ie, 
had  the  sound  of  the  French  ^}  There  is  also  am^ba'm 
King  Alfred,  for  the  more  common  aw ;  ou  sometimes 
replaces  ow^  having  the  sound  of  the  broad  Italian  u : 
a  fashion  that  was  to  spread  wide  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century.  We  find  vowels  often  doubled ;  there  is  00  as 
well  asee.  The  Southern /eower  (pronounced  like /ewer) 
is  now  seen  as  fwyr^  not  for  fix)m  /or,  as  we  now  pro- 
nounce the  word  for  quatuor. 

That  change  of  sounds,  which  has  influenced  our 
later  speech,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  these  ]^orthem 
Q-ospels.*  Tamiicm  becomes  teirmia,  stanas  becomes 
stcenasy  wa  is  wee.  Her  (hie)  is  seen  as  hir^  8cea/p  (ovis) 
as  «ap.  Toehte  (docuit)  is  found  as  tahtey  our  taught ; 
celmessan  becomes  almissa^  our  alms.  Many  other  such 
instances  could  be  given ;  the  word  reu  (rue)  is  in  our 
days  sounded  as  if  it  was  written  ru  (our  roo)  ;  the  old 
eu  or  eow  always  is  sounded  like  Uy  if  it  follows  r. 
So  in  these  Gospels  the  Southern  lareow  is  written 
laruu.  We  must  look  to  the  Northern  shires  for  the 
first  traces  of  our  present  pronunciation. 

We  know  the  old  controversy  about  Home  and  Hume 
in  the  last  century ;  the  0  and  the  u  have  indeed  been 

*  "We  here  see  ^ignas  written  for  the  Plural  of  the  Southern 
word  }^gen ;  this  shows  how  easily  the  foreign  word  reign  long  after- 
ward took  root  in  England. 

'  All  the  words  that  follow  mnst  be  pronounced  as  the  French 
would  do  now. 
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much  confnsed  in  later  English,  and  we  here  find  both 
'pol  and  pwZ,  the  Welsh  ]^w\  our  fool,  Heo  (ilia)  is  here 
seen  as-  hiu ;  hence  the  Lancashire  hoo,  so  well  known 
to  Mrs.  Gtiiskell's  readers. 

As  to  consonants,  the  Southern  h  is  often  turned  into 
the  hard  ch;  i^i(;ce^  becomes  chiuBd;  the  kindred  Latin  quid, 
which  was  the  word  translated,  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  d  at  the  end  of  this  Northumbrian  word.  So  the  Latin 
rectas  is  sometimes  Englished  by  rectasy  and  not  by  the 
proper  rihtas;  the  likeness  between  the  two  tongues 
mtist  in  many  a  word  have  forced  itself  upon  any  shrewd 
translator's  mind,  as  I  said  before.  To  this  day,  in  the 
Scotch  Lowlands,  words  like  right  or  night  may  be  heard 
sounded  with  a  strong  guttural  in  the  middle,  as  in 
German.  In  these  Gospels,  inch  is  sometimes  written 
for  iuh  (vos). 

There  is  another  imitation  of  the  Latin  in  St.  Luke 
xxii.  39,  where  Olivarum  is  Englished  by  Olehearua,  as 
if  the  varum  answered  to  our  word  harrow,  Alfred  in 
the  South  reversed  this  process,  for  he  turned  Ahner 
into  ^fnere. 

There  are  strong  hints  of  Danish  influence  ;  thus  ulf 
is  sometimes  written  for  wulf,  and  the  Old  English 
seofd^a  (septimus)  is  seen  as  seofv/nda :  here  the  n  and  d 
come  from  Scandinavia.  The  Danish  Active  Participle 
is  often  used  instead  of  the  Old  English,  as  gamgamde  for 
ga/ngende;  and  this  long  lingered  in  Scotland.  Our 
foreign  invaders,  in  this  instance,  brought  English  nearer 
to  Sanscrit  than  it  was  before. 

Our  tear  is  here  seen  in  the  very  old  form,  teher,  the 
Gothic  tagr  and  the  Greek  dakru. 
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In  the  above  instance,  we  have  caught  one  of  the 
last  traces  of  the  Old ;  I  now  afford  one  of  the  first 
glimpses  of  the  New.  In  St.  Matthew,  xxv.  24,  the 
Southern  Grospels  give  for  the  Latin  s&inmasti  the  true 
old  form  of  the  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Strong 
Perfect,  sec/we ;  this,  in  the  Lindisfame  Gospels,  takes  an 
8  at  the  end,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  Weak  Verb,  and 
becomes  ^  scuwes,  '  thon  sowedest,'  and  in  St.  Lnke  xiz.  21 
it  is  seen  as  iki  geeauadesd.  This  corruption  made  very- 
slow  way  in  England ;  even  down  to  the  Reformation 
we  see  the  old  form ;  and  when  that  was  unhappily  lost, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  links  between  English  and 
Sanscrit  was  snapped  for  ever.* 

There  is  another  instance  of  the  same  corruption  in 
St.  Luke  xiv.  22,  where  imperasti  is  Englished  by  ^ 
geheldes ;  the  last  word  would,  in  the  South,  have  had 
no  s  at  the  end. 

In  St.  Luke,  vii.  32,  the  Strong  Perfect  weopon 
(plorasfcis)  is  replaced  by  the  Weak  form  gie  wcepde,  our 
ye  wept.     This  process  we  saw  beginning  in  the  Psalter. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  close  tie  between  the 
letters  s  and  r.  In  these  Grospels  they  were  becoming 
confused ;  in  St.  Luke,  xv.  9,  perdideram  is  Englished 
by  both  forleas  and  forliire. 

The  first  instance  of  another  corruption  may  be  seen 
in  St.  Matthew  ii.  9,  (locus,)  uhi  erat  puer ;  the  ubi  was 
always  \ocr  in  Old  English,  but  we  now  see  it  translated 
by  liwer  as  well  as  J>er.  What  led  to  the  change  is  seen 
in  St.  John  xii.  26 ;  uhi  is  there  Englished  by  sua  huer^ 

*  See  how  the  Strong  Verb  should  be  conjugated  at  p.  25. 
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our  whereso:  this  in  the  South  would  have  been  swa 
hwcer  swa.  In  the  same  way,  as  time  went  on,  the  rela- 
tive that  was  replaced  by  the  corrupt  what  We  have  a 
remnant  of  the  true  Old  English  in  take  that  thme 
is,  though  we  look  in  vain  for  the  similar  stay  there 
thou  a/rt. 

Another  startling  change  comes  in  St.  Matt,  xviii. 

21,  reminding  us  of  Cicero's  Haheo  dicere.   The  old  dgan 

(making  its  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Present,  pu 

age)  meant  no  more  than  possidere,  and  this  old  sense 

lasted  beyond  the  year  1600,  as  in  Shakespeare's  *the 

noblest  grace  she  owed.'     But  in  the  above  Gospel  text, 

^  aht  to  geldaniie  is  employed  to  English  the  Latin  dehes ; 

hahes  solvere.    This  aht,  replacing  the  rightful  age,  is  the 

parent  of  our  oiLght ;  a  most  useful  auxiliary  verb,  which 

now  stands  for  nearly  all  the  Persons,  Singular  and 

Plural,  of  the  Present  and  Past  tenses  alike  of  dgan. 

We  have  here,  I  think,  the  earliest  instance  of  an  English 

word  sliding  into  a  new  meaning  before  our  eyes ;  we 

shall  meet  with  many  other  examples  of  this.     Rather 

later,  the  verb  with  its  new  sense  is  found  in   King 

Canute's  laws,  and  afterwards  in  the  Chronicle  for  the 

year  1070.     The  kindred  Scandinavian  verb  eiga  may 

have  had  some  influence  in   effecting  the   change  of 

meaning  here. 

The  Latin  a4)e  was  Englished  in  the  South  by  hal  woes 
Jfu,  the  first  word  being  an  adjective.  Li  the  North,  the 
verb  was  dropped ;  for  in  St.  Matt.  xxviL  29  ave  becomes 
simply  h^l,  our  hml ;  the  Scandinavian  heill  is  used  like 
this. 

Our  language  is  all  the  richer,  since  it  comes  from 
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difEerenfc  sources.  We  now  use  on  and  in  with  different 
senses,  but  it  was  not  so  of  old.  We  follow  these 
Northern  Gospels  when  we  talk  of  having  life  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  the  Southern  men  substituted  on  for 
the  m. 

We  know  that  while  is  now  used  in  Yorkshire  for  the 
French  ^WgiA*a  ce  que^  not  for  the  French  pendant  que ; 
as  in  *  stay  while  I  come.'  In  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  34  tSa 
hwHe  is  used  for  our  modem  till  in  the  phrase  *  till  all 
these  things  be  folfilled.'  This  usage  is  often  found  in 
these  Inndisfame  Gospels. 

Our  liAviUmi  (whilom)  for  quondmn  is  first  found  in 
St.  Luke  xxiii.  19 ;  it  stood  commonly  for  aligua/ndo, 
like  the  Scotch  whiles. 

In  the  South,  the  First  Person  Singular  of  the  Per- 
fect was  kept  distinct  from  its  Plural  brother;  as  ic 
f<md  (inveni),  wefwndon.  In  the  North  our  present  way 
of  jumbling  the  two  together  was  foreshadowed  about 
nine  hundred  years  ago ;  fund  ic  comes  in  St.  Matt.  viii. 
10.  In  xiv.  30,  the  Glosser  writes  both  ongcmn  and 
ongv/nms  over  the  same  Latin  verb. 

We  have  already  seen  hio  breed  iorfavus;  but  in  St. 
John  vi.  23  we  see  the  first  use  of  bread  for  poms.  This 
comes  again  in  the  Rushworth  Gospels ;  the  old  hlaf  by 
degrees  made  way  for  the  new  term. 

Cove  is  seen  in  the  glossary  to  Scott's  Novels  as  a 
Northern  term  for  a  cave ;  cofa,  with  this  sense,  is  found 
in  these  Gospels.  There  is  another  English  word,  hof, 
meaning  the  same,  which  seems  to  be  the  nearest  akin 
of  all  to  the  Latin  cavus^  according  to  established  rules. 

The  Latin  agere  pcBnitentiam  had  a  most  lofty  sense 
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in  St.  Jerome's  time,  expressiDg  an  act  of  the  mind, 
since  he  uses  it  of  Grod  Himsf^lf.  In  Italy,  pemtenza  (a 
curious  instance  of  the  degradation  of  words),  now  rises 
no  higher  than  a  bodily  act,  done  in  atonement  for  sin. 
Before  the  year  1000  poenitentia  had  acquired  the  more 
debased  meaning,  at  least  in  the  South  of  England,  since 
it  is  there  translated  by  dced-hote ;  but  in  the  North  it 
seems  to  have  kept  its  nobler  sense,  for  there  it  was 
Englished  by  hreonisse^  ruefulness ^  (St.  Matt.  iii.  2). 
Long  afterwards,  Wickliffe  and  Coverdale  went  wrong 
in  Englishing  poenitentia  by  penance,  while  Tyndale,  a 
far  better  scholar,  whom  we  follow,  hit  upon  the  right 
word  for  the  Greek  metcmqia. 

Our  peah  is  commonly  derived  from  the  French ;  but 
in  St.  Luke's  account  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  pinna 
templi  was  Englished  in  950  by  hornpic  temples. 

In  St.  Matt.  xiv.  13,  pedestres  (in  this  Version  alone) 
is  translated  by  foe^emenn.  The  word  '  footman'  does  not 
appear  again  until  about  1300,  in  the  Alexander. 

Tn  the  same  Gospel,  xxiv.  22,  omnis  caro  is  translated, 
not  in  our  literal  way,  but  by  eghuelc  lichoma.  This  last 
word  (the  Latin  corpus)  gives  us  the  first  hint  as  to  how 
our  everybody  and  nobody  arose. ^ 

In  the  same  book,  ix.  20,  sam^gimds  ftujxus  becomes 
blades  flouing ;  the  last  word  was  never  used  in  the 
South.  The  ing  at  the  end  of  words  was  in  time  to 
supplant  ung,  and  the  change  is  often  foreshadowed  in 
these  Gospels.  It  is  to  Northern  England  that  we 
mainly  owe  our  Verbal  Nouns  in  ing,  as  we  shall  see 

*  Lye,  as  quoted  by  Bosworth,  says  that  lie  stands  for  the  dead 
body,  Itchama  for  the  living  body. 
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when  pemcdi^  her  monuments  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  phrase  *  to  clio'g  and  change.' 
Tb^  first  of  these  verbs  is  fonnd  in  St.  Lnkc  xix.  15, 
where  negotiants  esset  is  Englished  by  geceopad  were. 
This  seems  more  akin  to  the  Scandinavian  kaupa  than  to 
the  Southern  phrase  ced^arij  whence  come  cheap  and 
chapfMm,     Our  verb  job  seems  to  come  from  this  chop. 

The  Latin  phrase  cited  above  carries  the  mind  to  the 
English  hisignissey  which  translates  sollicitudo,  at  page  15 
of  Hardwick's  Versions  of  St.  Matthew ;  Mr.  Earle  wishes 
to  derive  our  business  (negotium)  from  the  French 
hesoingnes,  I  am  loth  to  yield  up  so  thoroughly  national 
a  word  to  the  foreigner;  and  I  would  suggest  that 
there  is  but  httle  difference  in  the  meaning  of  nego- 
titmi  and  soUicitvdo,  Either  of  them  would  express  the 
ca/res  of  this  life,  a  well-known  Scriptural  phrase.  We 
still  say  *  I  made  it  my  business,'  that  is,  *  my  care ; '  just 
as  WickliflGe  wrote,  lyve  thou  bisynesse  (St.  Lukexii.58). 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whence  comes  our  word  sneer.  In 
St,  Matt.  ix.  %Ai  deridebcmt  is  Englished  by  smerdon;  there 
may  be  an  exchange  here  of  m  and  n.  In  the  South, 
this  verb  would  have  had  a  bi  prefixed. 

Our  word  bundles  is  first  found  as  bunda,  in  St.  Matt. 
xiii.  30 ;  it  is  the  Scandinavian  bundin.^ 

Our  sti/r  and  shake  were  usually  active  Verbs,  but  in 

*  How  beaatifal  an  instrument  of  language  is  the  Teutonic  vowel- 
change  in  the  middle  of  a  word !  We  have  thus  struck  off  band,  bend, 
bind,  bond,  bund-le.  Compare  share,  shear,  shire,  &c. ;  grab,  grip, 
arove,  groove,  grub,  &e. 
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St.  Matt.  xi.  7  agitatam  is  Englished  by  siyrende  and 
scecBcende, 

In  St.  Matt.  XXV.  36  the  verb  cIobMou  (ye)  clothed,  is 
seen  for  the  first  time ;  this  is  the  Scandinavian  verb 
JclceiSa, 

In  St.  Lnke's  account  of  onr  Lord's  sufierings,  it  is 
said  that  the  soldiers  thrashed  Him,  ^urscon ;  this  verb 
would  in  our  days  be  thought  hardly  lofty  enough  for 
the  occasion. 

The  Infinitive  in  t^  is  constantly  clipped ;  and  not 
only  does  awrittan  (scribere)  become  wivriUa,  but  passes 
farther  into  awritte,  ouv  write.  Many  other  such  instances 
could  be  given.  Sometimes  a  Perfect  is  clipped ;  thus 
eodmi  (ibant)  becomes  eado  (St.  Luke  xxiv.  13). 

The  Southern  syllan  pe  na  becomes  in  the  North 
gesella  o^er  no,  *  give  tribute  or  not.' 

Our  adjective  high  is  used  independently  of  substan- 
tives, as  on  high.  This  began  very  early,  for  in  St. 
Luke  i.  78  ex  alto  is  Englished  by  ofheh;  the  expression 
must  have  seemed  rather  strange,  for  ofheofrmm  is  there 
given  as  an  explanation.  These  Latin  idioms  in  the 
Bible  must  have  had  great  influence  upon  English.  When 
we  see  qtice  et  gualis  mulier  (St.  Luke  vii.  39)  translated 
by  huoelc  and  hulic  wif,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
hulic  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  kindred  qualis,  as 
the  English  word  is  never  found  in  the  South. 

The  BKckling  HomiHes,  published  in  1874  by  Dr. 
Morris  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  are  remarkable 
as  bearing  a  date ;  they  were  compiled  in  971.  I  would 
suggest  Staffordshire  or  the  neighbourhood  as  the  -plaice 
where  they  were  drawn  up ;   they  abound  in  Northern 
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forms,  such  as  vugo^^  halie  (sanctos),  hafa^,  aldor  (prin- 
ceps),  omhi ;  tibe  ge  at  the  beginning  of  Past  Participles 
is  often  clipped ;  e  often  replaces  the  Southern  ce  and  ea. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  peculiarities,  which  are 
afterwards  seen  in  Salop ;  such  as  e  for  the  i  or  ti,  of 
other  shires;  serme  (peccAtam),  hergean  (sepelire),  ^ceZ- 
dig  (reus).  In  sauwle  (anima),  p  48,  the  u  and  the  w 
are  united,  either  of  which  letters  might  have  stood  after 
a  or  0.  In  p.  159  we  see  the  old  form  woruld  (ssBculum)  ; 
in  the  X)age  before,  this  is  pared  down  to  worlde. 

The  Consonants  are  often  thrown  out.  The  hrape 
(cito)  of  p.  155  loses  its  A  in  the  preceding  page ;  the 
g  is  lost  in  fyliende  (sequens),  p.  249 ;  in  halie  (sanctus), 
p.  143;  and  in  an,  for  agen  (proprius),  p.  105.  Of  dune 
becomes  adune  (adown),  p.  173 ;  herem  (horreum)  be- 
comes her  en  (bam),  p.  41.  In  p.  21  we  see  o))0?i  leohte 
written  instead  of  on  fon  Ucihte  (4*  the  light,'  as  Shake- 
speare would  say).  Some  have  set  this  clipping  down  to 
the  Danes'  account,  but  it  is  due  simply  to  Teutonic 
laziness  in  pronouncing  consonants.  Thus,  before  the 
year  400,  on  hack  is  seen  corrupted  into  the  Gothic 
ihukai ;  King  Alfred  wrote  both  omoeg  and  aweg  (away). 
We  may  still  say  both  on  shore  and  ashore. 

In  p.  131  we  find  emhe  twelfmonalp  (about  a  twelf- 
month) ;  the  first  instance,  I  think,  of  this  peculiarly 
English  noun.  In  p.  45  we  read,  him  sylfwm  ncenige 
gode  heon,  *  to  be  of  no  good  to  himself ; '  we  now  say, 
*he  is  no  good  to  any  one.' 

As  to  Pronouns,  in  pp.  23  and  45  we  see  JxEm  (illis) 
used  where  in  the  South  heom  would  have  come.  This 
usage  was  continued  200  years  later  by  Orrmin,  who  most 

i2 
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likely  lived  not  far  from  the  shire  where  these  Homilies 
were  compiled.  In  p.  49  comes  hro^or  mme  (brethren 
mine),  instead  of  the  usual  form.  Another  usage  of 
Orrmin's  is  foreshadowed  in  p.  127;  we  see  cet  ceghtuylcv/m 
arrnm  (at  each  one)  :  in  the  South,  the  last  word,  a/n/umh, 
would  not  have  been  allowed.  It  was  the  indefinite  mem 
that  stood  elsewhere  for  the  Greek  tis ;  but  in  p.  125  we 
read  of  the  finest  work  that  men  could  devise :  an  idiom 
that  we  still  keep. 

In  p.  243  cme  tid  stands  for  olvm,  and  shows  whence 
comes  our  once,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  word.  In 
p.  215  is  he  hcrfde  twcem  Ices  fe  twentig  (he  had  two  less 
than  twenty),  a  most  terse  English  idiom. 

In  p.  165  the  Angel  tells  Zacharias  ne  wilt  fu  fe 
ondreadan  (fear  not) ;  an  early  instance  of  ^vill  being 
used  to  sofben  a  command. 

We  find  such  phrases  as  efne  swa  (just  so),  p.  75 ; 
ful  leof  (fall  dear),  p.  131.  A  well-known  Adjective  is 
here  used  much  like  an  Adverb:  still  had  hitherto 
Englished  the  French  iranquiUe,  it  is  now  further  used 
for  toujours.  We  read  in  p.  209  of  men  fe  on  ^oere  stowe 
stille  wunodan  (that  dwelt  still  in  the  place)  ;  the  context 
shows  that  still  was  gaining  a  new  sense,  which  was  long 
peculiar  to  the  North. 

In  p.  121,  five  lines  from  the  top,  swa  is  evidently 
used  for  the  Latin  ergo ;  a  most  striking  innovation. 

As  to  Prepositions,  the  use  of  by  is  much  extended. 
In  p.  213  comes  ferdan  he  him  (went  past  him) ;  in 
p.  185  is  heoldcm  he  hvm  (hold  by  them,  cleave  to  them). 
It  had  often  been  used  to  express  the  instrument ;  it  now 
introduces  the  agent,  in  p.  163,  answering  to  the  Latin 
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ah ;  something  is  ongyten  he  eallum  men  (understood  by 
all  men).  This  last  sense  is  most  unusual,  and  is  not 
found  again,  I  tibdnk,  until  Mandeville's  time,  nearly  four 
hundred  years  later.  In  p.  217  we  get  our  first  hint  of 
imto ;  St.  Martin,  seeing  men  stand  round  a  person's 
body,  went  into  him.  In  p.  127  comes  up  op  hreost  heah 
(high  up  to  the  breast),  the  source  of  our  hr east-high, 

Latin  words  were  losing  their  own  endings,  and  were 
being  stamped  with  the  English  mark;  we  here  find 
dAsdpul^  apostoly  tempi. 

The  Biushworth  Gospels  were  compiled  in  the  North 
about  the  year  1000.^  One  of  the  translators  was  a 
priest  at  Ha»rewood  in  Yorkshire.  I  give  a  few  words 
to  show  how  much  nearer  the  dialect  is  to  our  present 
speech  than  West  Saxon  is : — 


Sovthem, 

Northern, 

Modem, 

Ic 

Jk 

I 

Eac 

Ek 

Eke 

ByretS 

Berets 

Beareth 

To  cumenne  eart 

Cwome  scalt 

Shalt  come 

Ealle  gearwe 

Alliare 

All  yare  (ready) 

Geoc 

Ice 

Yoke 

Neara 

Nam 

Narrow 

Seolfer 

Sylfur 

Silver 

On  middan 

Tn  midle 

In  middle 

Geonga 

Timge 

Young 

Pening 

Perniig 

Penny 

There  were  traces  of  Danish  forms  in  the  Lindisfame 
Gospels ;  these  are  stiQ  plainer  to  the  eye  in  the  Rush- 

*  Mr.  Skeat  has  lately  fixed  the  date  of  these  Northern  Gospels ; 
see  his  Preface  to  St.  Mark.  In  my  former  work  I  was  here  misled 
by  Gamett. 
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wortli  Book.  In  St.  Luke,  xix.  21,  tu  es  is  translated 
by  the  kindred  }fu  is,  whicli  is  a  sure  mark  of  Scandi- 
navia ;  the  is  in  the  old  Northnmbrian  kingdom  answered 
to  the  Latin  sum,  es,  est,  all  alike. ^  There  is  another 
Danish  form  in  St.  Luke  xxiii.  41,  where  the  pronoun 
Mc  is  translated,  not  by  ^es,  but  by  t5er  ;  the  thir  may  be 
remarked  in  the  *  Cursor  Mundi,'  in  Hampole,  and  in 
Scotch  law  documents  almost  down  to  the  year  1700. 

Li  the  North,  words  were  pared  down  as  much 
as  possible ;  the  first  letter  of  cupostol  is  here  cast 
out,  much  as  in  Orrmin's  writings  two  hundred  years 
later ;  this  is  a  Scandinavian  usage,  which  lasted  down 
to  WickUffe's  time.  The  Southern  geworden  became  in 
Yorkshire  awat6  ;  where  the  Old  English  prefix  ge  lin- 
gers in  our  day,  it  commonly  takes  the  form  a. 

The  Northern  k  is  here  much  used  for  the  Southern 
c,  and  cu  is  turned  into  qu,  following  the  Latin.  The 
combination  oi  may  be  remarked,  which  was  very  rare 
in  England  before  this  time,  except  in  proper  names  like 
Boisil  and  Laidis ;  it  seems  to  have  been  sounded  like 
the  French  e.  There  is  an  early  instance  of  v  replacing 
/,  in  St.  Matt.  i.  24,  where  wi/ve  is  found  for  mf;  we  see 
in  another  place  leovost.  I  often  stands  for  g,  at  the 
beginning  of  words.  Alfred's  gh,  so  common  with  us, 
replaces  the  guttural  h,  as,  negJiihur,  for  the  old  neahhur. 
The  sound  of  o  is  already  confused  with  that  of  u,  for  we 
find  tmckia^  (solvite).  As  happens  in  many  other  in- 
stances, we  now  write  this  word  in  the  Southern  way, 

*  This  may  be  seen  in  the  Jacobite  ballad : — 

*  Cogie,  an  the  King  come, 
I'se  be  fou,  and  thou's  be  toom.' 
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and  pronounce  it  as  the  Northerners  did.  The  old  qcbts 
(herba)  is  now  seen  as  ^flw,  our  grass. 

What  in  the  South  was  hyiie^  becomes  Mm  in  the 
North ;  the  Dative  replaces  the  Accusative,  both  in  the 
Singular  and  Plural,  as  we  see  in  St.  Matt.  xvii.  5, 
and  other  places ;  in  chap.  ii.  4,  we  find  lieom  used  for 
hig^  just  as  we  say  in  talking,  '  I  asked  'em.' 

There  is  a  curious  idiom  in  St.  Matt.  xv.  32 ;  \rGO 
dagos  is  mi  foety  &c.  We  should  now  prefix  it  to  the  is. 
The  other  Versions  keep  closer  to  the  Latin. 

In  St.  Matthew  xxvi.  68,  we  find  the  first  instance, 
I  think,  of  the  Neuter  Relative  standing  after  a  Mascu- 
line Antecedent ;  hwa  is  \cei  fe  slog  ?  *  who  is  it  that  ?  ' 
This  is  just  as  if  a  Latinist  were  to  write,  quis  est  guod  ? 

There  is  a  like  innovation  in  St.  Matt.  xv.  34 ; 
hooet  hlafaSy  &c.  ?  *  what  loaves  ?  '  This  translates  the 
latin  quot,  which  the  Glosser  perhaps  took  for  a  kindred 
word ;  but  the  EngHsh  hwcet  had  never  been  coupled 
with  a  Plural  Nominative  before,  so  far  as  can  be  known. 

In  St.  Luke  xxiii.  34,  hwoet  for  the  first  time  stands 
as  a  Relative,  like  the  Latin  quod\  wutun  jfcet  hwcet 
hi  doa^.  We  should  now  strike  out  the  ]>cet.  These 
three  last  instances  of  corruption  in  EngHsh  show  what 
influence  the  intermingling  of  Anglians  with  Danes  has 
had  in  our  land.  More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  the 
corrupt  English  of  the  North  was  spreading  downward 
to  Peterborough.  We  should  cast  aside  all  the  old 
notions  about  our  grammar  owing  its  debasement  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Rich  Kent,  though  overrun  with 
foreigners,  held  fast  to  the  Old  English  endings  down  to 
1340,  long  after  the  greater  part  of  the  land  had  dropped 
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them ;  Yorksliire  had  got  rid  of  many  of  her  endings  long 
before  the  Normans  came.  It  was  not  these  last  con- 
querors that  substituted  the  Plural  ending  in  e«  for 
the  old  Plural  in  en ;  this  eii,  with  its  Genitive  in  ewe, 
lasted  until  1340  in  Kent. 

The  old  of  gets  a  new  meaning,  our  concerning,  in  St. 
John  xviii.  23.  In  the  South,  the  rightful  he  was  main* 
tained  ;  cy}f  gewii/nesse  he  yfele,  '  of  the  evil.' 

The  ending  es  is  seen  added  to  Adverbs  in  St. 
Matthew  viii.  32  ;  we  there  find  n^erweardes.  This  is 
the  parent  of  our  corrupt  ones  (once),  hencey  alwaySy  and 
many  such. 

We  often  find  dol  used  for  stultus,  whence  comes 
our  dolt ;  the  t  as  u^ual  rounding  off  the  word. 

Fijper  (tibicen),  the  Scandinavian  jpi^ari,  seems  pecu- 
liar to  the  North,  as  another  word  is  employed  in  the 
Southern  Grospels. 

We  sound  our  word  whelps  more  correctly  now  than 
was  done  in  the  North  nine  hundred  years  ago  ;  for  in 
St.  Matthew  xv.  27,  it  is  written  welpas.  All  who  wish 
to  speak  good  English  must  clearly  sound  the  h  before 
the  w  in  words  like  when,  what. 

In  St.  Matthew  xxi.  19,  contimw  is  Englished  by  m 
styde,  a  Danish  form.  Hence  comes  our  *  on  the  spot,* 
referring  to  time,  not  to  place. 

The  old  tuna  (enclosure),  might  stand  for  either  a 
village  or  a  garden ;  it  is  here  applied  to  Bethany  and  to 
Gethsemane  alike. 

The  Latin  torrens  is  Englished  by  hlynne  in  St.  John 
xviii.  1.  This  word  is  peculiar  to  the  North;  the  linns 
of  Scotland  are  well  known. 
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Wlieii  we  talk  of  our  hounden  duty,  we  are  more 
primititB  tllan  the  author  of  the  Rushworth  Gospels 
was,  who  clips  the  last  consonant,  and  has  v/nhmde  for 
sohdwm ;  the  endings  of  Verbs  were  now  much  mauled. 
Bnii  he  cleaves  to  his  old  dom  (facio),  where  the  m  marks 
a  yery  early  date. 

In  St.  Mark  v.  14,  foed  is  found  instead  of  foedoii ; 
here  the  rightful  ending  disappears  altogether.  Wickliffe 
is  fer  more  primitive,  for  he  has  thei  fedden,  they  fed. 

We  follow  the  Southern  Perfect  spcBtton  (they  spat), 
rather  than  the  sp  ittadun  of  these  Gospels.  In  the  Present, 
we  prefer  the  Northern  spit  to  the  old  Southern  Present 
spoet.  Our  Standard  English  comes  from  many  different 
shires  far  apart^ 

The  Southern  Participle  gecnyt  (knit)  has  prevailed 
over  the  gecnyted  of  the  Rushworth  Gospels. 

I  have  kept  one  of  the  greatest  changes  till  the  last. 
In  St.  Matthew  vi.  7,  doan  stands  for  faciunt;  in  St. 
John  xix.  15,  Jiahhmi  stands  for  hah  emus.  The  n  that 
ends  these  words  in  the  Plural  of  the  Present  is  some- 
thing altogether  new ;  it  would  have  been  replaced  by  t5 
in  the  South,  by  s  in  the  North.  These  changes  will  be 
discussed  a  little  later ;  it  is  enough  now  to  remark,  that 
these  Gospels  could  not  well  have  been  Englished  far  to 
the  North  of  Doncaster. 

We  may  now  return  to  Southern  England.  The 
effect  of  Latin  upon  English  may  be  seen  in  JElfric's 
Grammar,  which  belongs  to  this  time.^  He  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  use  foreign  terms ;  as,  *  Pronomina  habba^ 

*  See  Somner's  edition  of  it. 
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feower  dedvmmga^  P-  17  ;  *  we  liabbat5  declinod  ...  we 
wille  secgan  fa  seofan  derwativay  p.  18 ;  *fa  habba^  six 
castas. *  Sidor  is  Englisbed  by  sutere ;  murrrmr  by  ceowv/mg 
(jawing).  He  can  translate  guobdrwpes  hyfy]>e7fete ;  bnt 
there  is  a  sad  falling-oflf  in  onr  power  of  compounding, 
when  hiviwm  has  to  be  Englished  by  the  cumbrous  twegra 
wega  gelcete.  He  is  happy  in  having  gemetu,  wherewith 
to  translate  the  kindred  mei/ra.  His  pupils  cannot  have 
gathered  much  new  knowledge  jfrom  this  sentence ;  *  syn- 
don  mdeclmabiliay  fset  is,  undeclinigendlice,'  p.  61 ;  a 
curious  instance  of  a  foreign  word  being  fitted  with  an 
English  head  and  tail.  The  names  of  the  cases  are  given 
in  Latin. 

We  may  remark  in  -^Ifric's  other  writings,  that  he 
talks  of  a  Jialig  scmct,  thus  coupling  two  synonyms  ;  and 
he  cuts  down  the  old  gehdl  (integer)  to  hdl,  thus  con- 
founding it  with  the  English  word  for  sanus  ;  for  these 
points  see  Sweet's  *  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,'  99,  100. 
Wifmen  is  pared  down  to  vdmmen,  our  women,  just  as 
the  Latin  a/ma/visse  became  a/mdsse,  Qnaivod  became 
Gnceo ;  we  still  keep  the  sound  of  the  old  word  wimmenj 
though  we  misspell  it.  The  hard  g  is  softened  in  the 
third  letter  of  g&iukodan  (jugati)  ;  Cerberus  becomes 
GervertLs,  and  on  the  other  hand  Joves  becomes  Johes, 
the  Genitive  of  Jupiter.^  ^Ifric  speaks  of  ce,  ^cet  is  open 
laga ;  here  we  have  the  Old  English  and  the  new  Danish 
translations  of  lex,^  In  the  Chronicle  for  the  year  994, 
cemg  is  cut  down  to  ceni;  and  in  the  year  998,  ^urh  is 
replaced  by  ^^v/ruh,  whence  thorough  and  thoroughfare. 
In  the  year  1009,  the  old  hlafmoesse  loses  its  h  in  two 

*  See  Thorpe's  Analecta,  37,  91,  92,  102,  for  these  changes. 
'  Sweet,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  64,  90. 
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copies  of  the  Cliroiiicle,  and  loses  its  /  in  a  third.     Our 
TjamTnaa  was  nearly  formed. 

Kemble's  *  Charters,'  after  the  year  1000,  show  a 
great  change  going  on  in  onr  tongue.  In  HI.  353,  we 
hear  that  a  man  undertakes  to  put  nothing  faHs  in  a  book ; 
the  adjective  is  a  foreign  word.  Danish  words  come  in 
with  Canute  ;  in  IV.  37,  we  hear  of  silver  weighed  *  be 
hustinges  gewihte.'  In  a  Will  of  1046  (lY.  106),  lieriot 
replaces  here-geatw,  the  Danish  word  lag  a  (lex)  is 
plainly  about  to  drive  out  the  Old  English  (b.  In  IV.  870, 
we  come  upon  the  true  form  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
Charters,  and  we  can  see  how  wretchedly  other  docu- 
ments of  his  reign  have  been  mauled  by  later  tran- 
scribers; many  of  these  latter  papers  are  set  out  by 
Kemble. 

Mr.  Wright  has  printed,  in  his  Popular  Treatises  on 
Science,  an  English  Manual  of  Astronomy,  that  dates 
from  about  1000  or  a  little  earlier.  Boeda  here  becomes 
Beda,7ncergen  becomes  meri&n  (mom),  and  there  is  Tticedeii, 
which  has  lost  the  g  before  its  d ;  orcerd,  not  far  from 
our  orchard,  comes  in  p.  10. 

In  p.  16  we  hear  that  lewd  men  call  Septemtrio 
carles-wdbn ;  it  is  curious  that  we  have  preserved  the  old 
letter  a  in  our  corruption  of  this  name,  and  that  we  do 
not  here  talk  of  churl.  In  p.  18  we  read  of  Elias  and  his 
cna/pa ;  this  last  word  was  aflding  the  sense  of  servus  to 
its  old  meaning  j^iter,  and  nearly  four  hundred  years 
later  it  was  to  take  a  third  sense,  that  of  nehulo.  The 
terseness  of  English  comes  out  in  the  phrase,  an  igland 
be  nof6an  pysum  syx  dagafcer  (an  island  six  days'  journey 
North  of  this)  ;  this /oer  is  the  Accusative  of  measuring, 
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wliich  was  in  time  to  encroacli  greatly  upon  other 
cases. 

In  p.  13  bissextvs  is  Englished  by  twuwa  syx,  *  twice 
six ; '  this  is  not  ofben  fonnd  so  early.  A  remnant  of  the 
old  sound  lasted  down  to  Mandeville's  time,  who  has  two 
so  much. 

In  p.  17  we  see  our  forcible  idiom,  which  replaces  if, 
coupled  with  the  Subjunctive,  by  the  Imperative ;  Lord 
Macaulay  was  very  fond  of  this.  Nirae  cenne  sticccm,  hit 
hata6 ;  *  take  a  stick,  it  will  become  hot.' 

Even  in  those  early  days  learned  men  found  that  they 
could  not  wholly  express  their  meaning  in  pure  English ; 
we  read  here  of  circul  and  firmamenhmi.  We  hear 
of  the  hl/yd-mon^  (noisy  month),  which  we  now  call 
March ;  and  we  have  also  Fehruarhcs ;  the  old  and  the 
new. 

One  of  the  tokens  of  change  in  a  language  is,  that 
a  Noun  is  brought  in  to  express  in  a  more  lengthy 
way  what  had  been  denoted  by  a  Preposition.  In 
a  Charter  of  1046  (Kemble,  IV.  106),  the  old  wSIS  pcm 
]>e  is  exchanged  for  on  ^am  gerad  tcet  (on  condition 
that). 

The  *  Apollonius,'  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  cannot 
well  be  dated  before  1050 ;  the  clippings  are  frequent ; 
Infinitives  and  Participles  are  sadly  maimed.  The  old 
v/ncnawen  (unknown)  is  sefen  as  uncnawe,  a  corruption 
of  the  Past  Participle  that  is  a  sur^  mark  of  the  South. 
With  us,  a  cup  is  broken,  an  officer  is  broke. 

The  e,  which  should  come  at  the  end  of  words,  ofben 
vanishes ;  the  Adverb  rlhte  becomes  riht.  The  y  is  ofben 
turned  into  %  thus  bysig  becomes  bisy,  p.  20.     We  see 
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fimd  (fiend)  in  p.  7,  just  as  we  now  pronounce  the 
woard. 

Many  Consonants  are  thrown  out,  as  we  have  re- 
marked before ;  arild  is  found  in  p.  3,  I  think,  for  the 
first  time;  ancoBmm/eA  loses  its  first  n  in  p.  24;  the 
Infinitiye  rowcm  loses  its  last  n,  Menigu  ymultitndo) 
becomes  mcmio  in  p.  12 ;  hence  Dryden's  *  the  many 
rend  the  skies.'  In  p.  18  the  Article  se  becomes  pe^ 
as  we  still  haye  it. 

In  p.  19  is  an  instance  of  the  repetition  of  one  and 
the  same  nonn,  an  idiom  in  which  England  delights, 

*  the  king  held  him  hcmd  on  ha/tida,' 

In  p.  4  we  see  another  change  of  meaning ;  cniht 
had  hitherto  been  used  to  English  serviis ;  it  now  bears 
something  like  our  sense  of  the  word;  for  ealdorman 
(prince)  is  written  over  it  as  an  explanation.  A  word 
is  often  degraded,  but  not  often  promoted,  as  in  this 
instance. 

In  p.  12  we  find  svmine  poet  fe  gemiltsige ;  here  the 
Neater  Relative  poet  is  used  after  a  Masculine  Antece- 
dent, as  in  the  North.  In  the  next  page,  to  cm  is  used 
instead  of  the  proper  to  dnum. 

In  p.  8  comes  ic  geMrde  secgan,  *  I  heard  say ; '  here 
ma/n,  which  should  be  the  third  word,  is  dropped.  The 
AdYerh  for6werd  seems  to  become  an  Adjective  in  p.  10, 

*  they  were  former d  on  their  way ; '  forward  is  now  often 
used  by  us  as  an  Adjective.  In  p.  14  efne  is  used  in  a 
new  sense  *  efne  pes  man,  whom  thou  didst  aid,  is 
envious ; '  it  seems  something  like  the  Latin  vpse. 

There  are  changes  in  the  Chronicle  after  the  year 
1000.     Six  years  after  that  date  the  old  Wmtamceaster  is 
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seen  as  Wmcesier^  to  wWcli  we  now  add  but  one  letter. 
In  1035,  the  g  is  thrown  out  of  hloefdige ;  in  1049  the  f 
is  thrown  out  of  Norfmen,  A  little  later,  Petrus  becomes 
Petre  (Peter).  In  1052  atajida MicJiaheles  mcesse  (Michael- 
mas) ;  here  the  Saint  at  the  beginning  is  dropped ;  as  also 
in  Thomes  mcesse ;  we  often  in  our  day  hear  the  Genitive 
Thomases  used,  like  the  old  Genitive  Juliuses,  In  1054, 
a  bishop  for  ]>ces  Tcynges  oerende,  *he  went  the  king's 
errand ; '  a  curious  idiom  of  the  Accusative  after  an  In- 
transitive Verb.  This  is  something  more  than  the  old 
*  live  a  Hfe,'  *  fight  a  fight.'  In  the  year  1055  we  hear 
of  Hereford  port  (town),  an  instance  of  English  concise- 
ness, like  Sinai  mvm,t.  In  the  year  1061  word  com  (word 
came)  tliat^  &c.  In  1064,  a  man  marches  against  his 
enemy  with  many  shires  that  are  named ;  here  the  shires 
stand  for  their  inhabitants,  like  Macaulay's  *fast  fled 
Ferentinum.'  In  the  same  year,  the  Apostle  Jude  is 
mentioned.  The  land  of  Cambria  appears  about  this 
time  as  Brytland  and  Wealas  (year  1048)  ;  the  dwellers 
therein  are  f  e  Welso,  A  few  years  later,  in  1077,  it  is 
the  land  to  the  West  of  Normandy  that  is  called 
Brytland,  the  Brittany  of  our  time. 

There  is  an  Impersonal  idiom  in  1052,  fa  com  hit  to 
witerme  ]>ami  eorhrni,  *then  came  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  earls.'  In  1044  we  read  of  *  the  Abbot  of  Abban- 
dune ; '  the  of  is  here  beginning  to  supplant  the  rightful 
on. 

In  the  year  994  stands  cet  neaxtam,,  *in  the  next 
place ; '  we  should  now  say  simply  next ;  at  least  dates 
from  the  same  age,  and  at  all  was  to  come  later.  In  the 
year  1066  a  man  lifede  huton  pry  gear ;  here  the  ne  is 
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dropped  before  tlie  verb,  and  tlms  huton  gets  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  tourvtwrri. 

We  have  seen  the  changes  in  the  North ;  even  in  the 
Sonth,  Danish  words  were  taking  root ;  some  are  fonnd 
in  Canute's  day ;  and  William  I.,  addressing  his  Londoners 
in  their  own  tongae,  says  that  he  will  not  allow  '  feet 
sanig  man  eow  senig  wrcmg  beode.'  This  wrang  (malum) 
comes  from  the  Scandinavian  rcmgr  (obliquus)  ;  it  drove 
out  the  Old  English  woh, 

I  shall  consider  elsewhere  the  effect  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  upon  England's  speech.  I  give  in  my  Appen- 
dix a  specimen  of  tlie  East  Anglian  dialect,  much  akin 
to  the  Northumbrian,  written  not  long  after  the  battle 
of  Hastings.^  Li  the  Legend  of  St.  Edmund,  the  holy 
man  of  Suffolk,  we  see  the  forms  of  f e,  ^e,  and  the,  all 
replacing  the  old  se ;  the  cases  of  the  Substantive  and  the 
endings  of  the  Verb  are  clipped ;  the  prefix  ge  is  seldom 
found,  and  iset  stands  for  the  old  Participle  geset.  As  to 
the  Infinitive,  the  old  doelfan  becomes  dculfe;  the  Dative 
heom  replaces  the  old  Accusative  h%  as  heoin  wat  gehwa, 
*  each  knows  them.'  The  adjective  does  not  agree  in  case 
with  the  substantive ;  as  mid  oepele  ^eawum.  An  heora 
is  turned  into  cm  mon  of  Mm ;  a  corruption  that  soon 
spread  over  the  South.  The  first  letter  is  pared  away 
from  hlaford;  the  Anglian  alle  replaces  the  Southern 
ealle.  Bode  is  making  way  for  wende  (ivit) ;  and  we 
find  such  forms  as  child,  ?ie/re,  healed,  fologede,  instead 
of  did,  ncefre,  hailod,  fyligde. 


'  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  Analecta  Angh-Saxonica^  looks  upon  the 
Legend,  which  he  prints,  as  an  East  Anglian  work. 
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The  Chronicle,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  shows 
new  forms  of  spelling ;  the  Northern  ei  replaces  e  and 
OB,  as  in  aweig  and  togeines ;  drcef  (pepulit)  becomes  draf. 
A  Welshman  is  named  in  the  year  1097,  whose  name 
was  Gaduugawfi ;  here  the  au  is  employed  to  express  the 
strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  Plural  as  now 
becomes  e«,  as  casteles,  in  the  year  1087.  The  old 
Gleodveceastre  (pronounced  Olewekaistre),  ia  written  OIowB' 
ceastre  in  the  year  1119;  not  far  from  our  Ghucest&r. 
An  u  is  sometimes  inserted,  for  hosm  becomes  hosvfm. 

As  to  Consonants ;  n  is  used  to  round  off  a  word,  for 
the  Celtic  Donacha  is  written  Bunecan  in  1093.  The  n, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  clipped  in  1087,  when  woere  (erant) 
replaces  wceron.  W^  have  seen  that  w  was  not  a 
favourite  letter  in  the  North  ;  the  Old  English  letter  for 
w  was  disused  so  early  as  1070  in  the  South,  for  in  one 
of  the  Chronicles  we  read  of  Cantuuarebyri,  The  new 
th  begins  to  usurp  upon  the  old  f,  as  in  Theotford ;  the 
hard  g  is  dropped  in  the  middle  of  halie,  dria,  and  oenie. 
A  well-known  name  is  written  Bogcer  in  1076.  The  old 
eallgeador  is  lengthened  to  ecdl  togcedere  in  the  year  1095. 
The  change  of/  into  v,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  proceeds. 
In  the  very  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  ijead  of  a 
provost,  and  in  the  next  year  we  find  unsivemisse  ;  one 
version  of  the  Chronicle,  in  1078,  talks  of  JSofesharmne, 
while  another  spells  the  word  as  Evesham,  The  inter- 
change of  8  and  r  (see  page  87  of  this  book)  is  found  ;  in 
the  year  of  the  Conquest  we  see  both  the  old  gecwxm 
and  the  new  cusen  (they  chose). 

The  Article  stands  by  itself,  followed  by  of,  thus 
saving  the  repetition  of  a  Noun  that  had  gone  before  ; 
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in  tlie  year  1Q96  is  found,  se  eorl  of  Flandrcm  cmd  se  of 
Bunan  (he  of  Boulogne).   This  setting  a  Pronoun  (sucli 
the  Article  is  here)  before  a  Preposition,  is  strange  to 
Old  English,  thongh  it  might  be  done  in  Greek  and 
Gothic. 

One  of  the  first  changes  that  followed  the  Conquest 
-was  the  great  development  given  to  of;  the  old  Genitive 
of  Nouns  was  now  encroached  upon,  and  French  influ- 
ence may  have  been  here  at  work.  Within  twenty-five 
years  after  1066,  we  find — 

let  lihtlice  of  66  (recked  of  oath) 

qferedeofheom  (afraid  of  them) 

mf/cd  cU^  of  his  mannon 

bdandoiS  of  pam  pe  (stripped  of) 

he  sende  of  his  mannon    (some  of  his  men) 

yrfefrmma  of  edllom,  (heir  of  all) 

As  to  this  last,  in  the  very  next  sentence  we  see  the  true 
old  Genitive  form  yrfen/uma  ealles.  So  in  the  sentence, 
that  follows  cyng  of  Demnearcmi,  comes  the  rightful 
Englalcmdes  cyng.  We  stand  here,  in  1085,  between  the 
Old  and  the  New.  In  1095,  there  is  a  new  idiom,  Gothic 
but  not  Old  English  ;  stars  fall  he  ana/n  o6fie  twam,  *  by 
one  or  two.'  A  few  sentences  on,  we  see  this  hy  stand 
for  the  Latin  jper ;  sende  Roingesceot  he  hwi ;  ]>urh  would 
have  been  employed  earlier.  In  1076,  something  turns 
out  to  mycclcm  hearine ;  this  reminds  us  of  the  older  to 
rrdclum  weo/Se,  p.  69. 

Wi6utan  of  old  meant  no  more  than  extra,  but  in 
1087  it  gained  the  new  sense  of  sine,  as  we  now  mostly 
use  it.     The  great  William,  we  hear,  would  have  won 
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Ireland  wi^utam,  celoon  wasprum}  In  1076,  a  man  is  said 
to  be  BriiMsc  on  his  modor  healfe  (side).  In  1094,  typpon 
is  nsed  for  jproeter ;  uppon  feet ;  this  is  the  source  of  our 
thouscmds  upon  thouaomds. 

In  Pronouns,  the  confusion  of  cases  has  begun,  as  in 
the  North ;  in  the  year  1067  we  find  heomy  the  Dative,  stand 
for  My  the  Accusative.  There  is  a  startling  cbrruption 
in  the  account  of  Stamford  Bridge  Fight,  added  by  a 
later  hand  after  the  year  1100  ;  instead  of  the  rightful 
ot5er,  we  read  ]?a  com  cm  oper,  which  is  as  though  a 
Latinist  should  write  unvs  alter  for  alter.  There  is  also 
oefre  ]?e  otSer  man^  *  every  other  man,'  in  1087.  In  1096, 
naming  is  found  for  nan  ying. 

In  Substantives,  there  are  tokens  found  that  a  great 
change  has  come  over  England ;  hec  is  turned  into  hokes, 
(lihri)  ;  in  1070,  we  find  d6  swerunge  (oath-swearing)  ; 
this  prefixing  an  Accusative  to  a  Verbal  Noun  became 
very  common ;  such  a  phrase  as  hea/m  cennung  had 
always  been  used.  In  1073,  comes  on  fa  soehealfe  (sea- 
side) ;  here  two  nouns  are  packed  together,  most  tersely. 
In  1098,  we  hear  that  a  mere  hlod  weoll  (ran  blood)  ; 
a  new  use  of  the  Accusative.  In  1086,  we  read  that 
the  Conqueror  dubhade  his  sv/n/ti  Hemric  to  ridere ;  this 
French  chevalier  is  in  the  next  year  Englished  by  cmht. 
The  Dative  in  turn  was  vanishing ;  we  find  the  phrase 
mid  feawe  rrtaiman  in  1088.  In  1091,  we  read  of  12 
of  pes  cynges  healfe  a/ad  12  of  fes  eorles ;  the  English 

1  This  of  old  would  have  been  biUan.  Our  but  still  expresses 
nisif  prater,  quin,  sed,  veriim ;  in  Scotland,  I  believe,  it  may  still 
stand  for  $xtra  and  sine.  Our  fathers  must  have  thought  that  too 
great  a  load  was  thrown  upon  one  word. 
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seem   to  have  resolved  upon  saving  their  breath  and 
not  repeating  their  Substantives, 

As  to  Adjectives,  there  is  a  new  construction  in  the 
year  1085,  liu  rwycel  hit  wcere  wv/r^,  *  how  much  it  was 
worth ; '  here  the  Accusative  replaces  the  old  Genitive 
after  wxi/f^,  Oewcer  of  old  meant  only  cautious ;  it  now  gets 
the  sense  of  our  aware,  as  we  see  in  1095.  Three  years 
later,  trywe  (fidus)  takes  a  new  meaning,  that  of  honestus ; 
«  prodigy  is  related  on  the  faith  of  certain  trywe  men. 

The  Comparative  Adverbs,  het  and  leng,  are  now 
changed  into  hetere  and  l&iigre.  The  repetition  of  a  com- 
parative adverb  (mcrre  and  morey  for  instance),  has  been 
popular  with  us  ever  since  swiiSor  and  swi^or  was  set 
down  in  the  account  of  the  year  1086.  In  the  next  year 
we  read  nmjde  "he  ncefre  swa  mycel  yfel  gedon ;  but  we 
should  now  say,  *  had  he  done  ever  so  much  evil ; '  still 
the  older  idiom  remains  in  our' Bible. 

Afl  to  Verbs,  in  1070  we  find  that  the  old  ahte  (in 
the  sense  of  dehere)  has  come  down  South  from  York- 
shire; many  other  words  have  followed  in  its  track 
since  that  year.  A  new  idiom  for  the  Subjunctive  starts 
up  in  1087,  instead  of  the  old  Imperfect  formerly  used ; 
*^f  he  moste  lihhan,  he  hafde  gewunnon,  *  he  had  won '  or 
■*  he  would  have  won,'  super avisset.  This  had  we  still 
keep  in  poetry ;  our  present  substitute  for  it  in  prose 
was  to  crop  up  seventy  years  later  than  the  above-quoted 
entry.  In  the  wonderful  sketch  of  the  Conqueror,  in 
1087,  the  writer  tells  us  hu  gedon  marm  he  wees ;  this 
^edon  means  convpositu^,  and  we  still  talk  of  well- done 
meat  Our  Pluperfect  of  the  word  he  is  first  found  in 
1096,  he  heafde  geheon,  *he  had  been.'      There  is  no 
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Pluperfect  like  tHs  in  Old  English,  but  the  Icelandio 
has  liejir  verit  (Matzner,  II.  74)  ;  geheon  replaces  the  old 
gewesen.  In  1098,  a  prodigy  was  related  by  men  that 
sceoldan  gesean  hit ;  we  should  say  Tuust  have  seen  U.. 
They  say  in  the  North,  *  you  would  hear  that  fact  a 
month  ago ; '  where  would  hear  stands  for  mitst  ha/oe 
heard ;  this  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  we  had  no  Plu- 
perfect of  the  Subjunctive.  In  1100  comes  the  unusual 
Passive  form,  hlod  woes  gesewen  weallan  (visusest  fluere),. 
instead  of  the  former  idiom,  '  man  saw  blood  flow.' 

As  to  Pronouns,  in  1072,  William  did  with  his  ene- 
mies ]>cet  he  wolde ;  this  ]tOBt  stands  for  the  old  swa  hwost 
swa  (quodcunque) ;  we  should  now  replace  it  by  what^ 
In  1095  we  hear  of  fa  feower  forewarde  dagos  (the  four 
first  days) ;  the  usual  idiom  here  would  bo  faforman 
twd  (the  jBrst  two).  Either  idiom  is  used  now,  and  ia 
most  venerable.  In  1100  King  Henry  acts  he  pcere 
rmde  ]>e  him  dbutan  wceran  (by  the  rede  of  them  that 
were  about  him).  It  is  most  unusual,  in  Old  English, 
to  find  this  Relative  fe  detached  from  its  Antecedent  * 
it  should  have  followed  as  the  very  next  word.  Scott 
has  *  their  lot  .who  fled.^  In  modem  English  composition 
the  improper  position  of  the  Relative  is  the  commonest  • 
of  all  grammatical  pitfalls. 

We  may  here  cast  a  glance  at  Domesday  Book,  which 
tells  us  how  English  words,  pronounced  by  peasants  and 
not  by  scholars,  sounded  in  Norman  ears.  The  ch  was 
employed  for  h,  as  in  Ghent,  Berchelai ;  gh  expressed  the 
hard  sound  of  g  before  e  or  ^,  as  Ghersvntune}      The  z 

*  This  gh  was  much  used  in  Tudor  times  to  express  the  hard  g^ 
before  e  or  i ;  this  usage  prerails  in  Italy, 
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^was  often  used  for  5.  The  g  and  \  in  the  middle  of 
words  were  thrown  out ;  JEadgyih  and  Swegen  became 
JEJddeva  and  8v>en ;  ^pelric  became  Ailric.  The  h  was 
tamed  into  c,  as  Brictric,  When  we  see  Alfred  written 
Ahtred,  we  light  npon  the  first  trace  of  a  new  form  of 
iihe  word.  The  u  is  often  written  for  v  and  /.  The 
J!nglish  u  is  commonly  written  ou,  in  the  French  way. 
What  we  now  call  Hulland  was  set  down  in  the  Survey 
-as  Hoilant ;  the  French  sounded  oi  as  cni  or  ou-e}  The 
}>  was  always  a  puzzle  to  Frenchmen ;  \egn  was  written 
ieign.  There  was  a  place  in  Derbyshire  called  Wilelm- 
-gtorp  (now  Williamsthorpe),  which  was  held  in  1065  by 
one  Swain  Cilt ;  this  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  foreign 
Christian  name  taking  root  in  English  soil,  as  the  name 
of  a  hamlet.  One  of  the  greatest  changes  is  that  of 
the  old  Wigeraceaster  into  WircestrCj  not  far  from  oni* 
Worcester ;  Barbie  shows  the  new  sound,  still  existing,  of 
Deorahy,  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Old  English 
pronunciation  of  ow,  when  the  Frenchmen  write  the  old 
Stow  as  Stou ;  the  former  combination  has  usually  had 
to  make  way  for  the  latter.  In  Lincolnshire  and  Derby- 
shire the  old  a  was  in  some  places  getting  the  sound  of 
the  French  e,  for  Staintone  is  found ;  the  Northern 
sound  was  coming  Southwards.  Fugelestoic  had  not  as 
yet  been  cut  down  to  Fulstow. 

We  may  examine  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  from 
1100  down  to  the  great  fire  in  1116.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  get  rid  of  g  in  every  part  of  the  word  ;  thus  in  the 
year  1100  we  read  that  William  Rufus  was  slain  by  Ma 

*  We  find  in  Scotland  the  two  forms  of  one  proper  name,  Mure 
^and  Moir,  like  the  old  Latin  oinuSf  unus. 
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anan  men ;  the  an  sboiild  have  been  agen  (proprius) ;: 
even  onr  word  own  in  1877  keeps  more  of  the  old  form 
than  the  an  of  1100.  There  are  forms  like  sari  and  (2on;. 
in  the  last  the  prefix  ge  is  altogether  pared  away,  as  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1104  gehrogden  becomes  gebroiden 
(braided) ;  we  shall  often  find  y  or  i  replacing  an  old 
hard  g.  This  oi  differs  from  the  oi  in  Hoilant,  for  it 
here  has  the  sound  of  the  French  e,  just  as  the  French 
Moretoin  was  pronounced ;  our  hroidered  hair  is  a  relic 
of  the  old  form  of  the  word  just  quoted.  The  diphthong 
w  was  soon  to  vanish ;  in  1105  we  see  ahwcer  instead  of 
ceghwcer ;  the  Northern  ei,  as  well  as  oi,  was  becoming^ 
popular  in  the  Midland,  for  we  see  reinas  (rains)  in 
1116 ;  a  third  combination  for  the  French  e,  namely  ai, 
was  soon  to  follow  oi  and  ei  down  from  the  North. 

The  Indefinite  an  is  used  before  a  proper  name  of 
time  in  1116 ;  something  happened  on  an  Frigdceg. 
We  know  the  sense  of  our  fatherland,  borrowed  of  late 
years  from  the  German ;  in  the  year  1101,  foederland 
meant  simply  paternal  estate.  In  1110  we  see  the  method 
of  reckoning  by  uights,  and  not  by  days,  in  feowertijne 
nihta  (fortnight).  We  read  that  when  Rufus  was 
buried,  the  Witan  were  7ieh  handa,  nigh  at  hand,  or 
handy.  In  the  year  1104  there  is  a  startling  change, 
much  like  the  one  in  the  Liudisfame  Gospels  which 
substituted  hvsr  (ubi)  for  the  old  'po&r.  The  Earl  of 
Moretoin  worked  against  the  Eling ;  for  hwan  (quam  ob 
causam)  the  King  punished  him.  This  is  an  early 
Midland  instance  of  hwa  (it  properly  answered  to  the 
Latin  quis,  not  to  qui)  being  used  as  a  Relative ;  an 
older  writer  would  have  written /orfaw.     The  new  fornoL 
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is  repeated  in  1110.  We  have  a  rather  curious  idiom  in 
onr  day,  '  a  castle  of  the  earl's,'  a  kind  of  double  Geni- 
tive ;  we  see  something  like  this  in  the  year  1106,  as 
\<2S  eorles  (Bwne  caMel.  In  the  year  1114  comes  wolde  he, 
nolde  he,  the  ancestor  of  onr  willy  nilhj.  In  1116  appears 
qfrhcmcm  segoean,  '  speak  of  none ; '  hi  of  yore  would  have 
been  TLsed  instead  of  this  of,  which  we  saw  in  the  Kush- 
worth  Gospels.  Since  those  days,  of  and  bi  seem  to 
have  changed  places  in  our  common  talk.  What  we 
write  'nothing  at  all '  was  in  1110  set  down  as  natiping 
inid  ealle.  In  the  same  year  comes  nanying  of  him  wcbs 
gesoBwen  (seen)  ;  a  startling  change  in  idiom.  The  help- 
ful word  man  now  shrinks  into  me,  answering  to  the 
French  on,  sjr  me  hegom  to  weorcemie ;  this  was  to  last 
for  200  years.  In  1119  we  hear  that  an  Earl  died  of 
wounds.  Before  this,  in  1114,  the  Dative  had  been 
coufased  with  the  Accusative,  as  in  the  North;  for 
him  is  put  for  Ame.  Our  Southern  peasants  stiU  use 
the  latter,  as  '  hit  un  hard ; '  Squire  Western,  who  was 
above  a  peasant  (at  least  in  rank),  loved  this  old 
phrase.  The  article  se  is  so  confused  in  aU  its  cases 
that  we  find  he  sende  se  arcehiscop,  where  it  stands  for 
the  Accusative.  Our  muddling  of  the  Dative  and  Accu- 
sative is  very  plain  in  the  sentence  he  geaf  pone  ahhotrice 
an  munec.  The  Plural  h^ls  now  becomes  }msa>s,  our 
houses ;  the  ending  as  was  to  swallow  up  all  its  brethren ; 
this  cannot  be  owing  to  French  influence,  as  I  have 
before  said, 

I  have  now  brought  my  readers  to  the  threshold  of  a 
firesh  Period,  which  was  to  sweep  away  nearly  all  our  old 
Inflections,  to  weaken  disastrously  our  power  of  com- 
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pounding,  to  ^et  rid  of  thonsands  of  our  common  words, 
and  to  pour  Frencli  adulterations  into  our  word-store, 
which  had  been  hitherto  all  but  wholly  Teutonic.  There 
was  to  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  English  of 
1120  and  the  future  English  of  1303.  I  doubt  whether 
any  European  language  ever  underwent  changes  such  as 
have  be£aJlen  our  own  Mother-tongue,  at  least  within 
times  traceable  by  History.^ 

*  As  regards  change,  nearest  to  English  comes  Spanish ;  with  its 
Latin  groundwork,  and  its  later  infusion,  first  of  Q-erman,  then  of 
Arabic.  Germany  and  Scandinavia  never  underwent  any  permanent 
foreign  conquest,  and  therein  differ  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   MIDDLE   ENGLISH. 

Peeiod  I.  —  Cultivation. 
(1120-1220.) 

England  has  been  bappy,  beyond  her  Teutonic  sisters, 
in  tbe  many  and  various  stores  of  her  oldest  literature 
that  have  floated  down  the  stream  of  time.  Poems 
scriptural  and  profane,  epics,  war- songs,  riddles,  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  homilies,  prayers,  treatises  on  science 
and  grammar,  codes  of  law,  wills,  charters,  chronicles 
set  down  year  by  year,  tales,  and  dialogues — all  these 
(would  that  we  took  more  interest  in  them !)  are  our 
rich  inheritance.  In  spite  of  the  havock  wrought  at  the 
Reformation,  no  land  in  Europe  can  show  such  monu- 
ments of  national  speech  for  the  400  years  after  a.d.  680 
as  England  boasts.  And  nowhere  else  can  we  so  clearly 
mark  the  national  speech  slowly  swinging  round  from 
the  Old  to  the  New. 

Take  the  opposite  case  of  Italy.  In  1190  we  find 
Falcandus  holding  in  scorn  the  everyday  speech  of  his 
countrymen,  and  compiling  a  work  in  the  Old  Italian 
(that  is,  Latin),  such  as  would  have  been  easily  read  by 
CsBBar  or  Cicero.     Falcandus  trod  in  the  path  that  had 
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been  followed  by  all  good  Italian  writers  for  twelve 
centnries ;  but  two  or  three  years  after  his  book  had  been 
written,  we  find  his  countryman,  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  all  of 
a  sudden  putting  forth  the  first  known  poem  in  the  New 
Italian,  a  poem  that  would  now  be  readily  understood 
by  an  unlettered  soldier  like  Guribaldi. 

In  Italy,  there  is  a  sudden  spring  from  the  Old  to 
the  New,  at  least  in  written  literature ;  but  in  England 
the  change  is  most  slow.  I  have  already  traced  the  cor- 
ruption shown  in  the  Northumbrian  writings.  In  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  of  1120,  we  see  an  evident  effort 
to  keep  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  old  Winchester  standard 
of  English.  Some  of  the  inflections  indeed  are  gone, 
but  the  writer  puts  eaUl  for  the  all  that  came  into  his 
everyday  speech,  and  looks  back  for  his  pattern  to  King 
Alfred's  writings.  In  1303,  we  find  a  poem,  written  by 
a  man  born  within  fifteen  miles  of  Peterborough :  the 
diction  of  this  Midland  bard  differs  hardly  at  all  from 
what  we  speak  under  Queen  Victoria.  Nothing  in 
philology  can  be  more  interesting  than  these  180  years, 
answering  roughly  to  the  lives  of  our  first  Angevin  King, 
of  his  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson. 

The  Middle  English,  ranging  between  the  two  last- 
given  dates,  may  be  divided  into  three  ages,  upon  each 
of  which  I  shall  bestow  a  Chapter : — 

I.  Cultivation :  from  1120  to  1220. 

II.  Neglect :  from  1220  to  1280. 

III.  Reparation  :  from  1280  to  1303. 

In  Age  I.  English  was  fairly  well  cultivated,  and  few 
old  words  used  in  prose  were  allowed  to  slip ;  it  was 
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difTerent  with  our  inflections,  at  least  in  the  North.  In 
Age  n.,  English  was  cast  aside  as  something  vnlgar,  and 
nearly  every  caltiyated  writer  in  onr  island  betook  him- 
self to  French  or  Latin ;  our  tongue  almost  lost  its  noble 
power  of  compounding,  and  parted  with  thousands  of  old 
words.  A  very  few  translations  from  French  and  Latin 
kept  a  feeble  light  burning  during  these  baleful  years. 
In  Age  ni.  English  writers  translated  copiously  from  the 
French,  though  they  gave  birth  to  nothing  original ;  they 
thns  stopped  the  decay  of  our  fiist  perishing  language, 
and  French  words  in  shoals  were  brought  in  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  English  lost  in  Age  II. 

In  going  through  these  180  years,  the  plan  I  follow 
is  this.  I  first  give  specimens  of  prose  and  poetry 
written  within  the  Mercian  Danelagh  and  Ea-st  Anglia^ 
where  our  classic  New  English  was  for  the  most  part 
bom.  These  specimens  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  East 
Midland  Dialect.  To  each  specimen  I  add  a  contrast, 
being  some  poem  or  treatise,  written  outside  the  aforesaid 
district,  either  in  the  South,  the  West,  or  the  North. 
The  samples  from  within  the  Danelagh,  and  from  its 
Yorkshire  border,  will  be  seen  boldly  to  foreshadow 
what  is  to  come ;  the  samples  from  shires  lying  to  the 
South  and  West  of  the  Danelagh  will  show  tokens  of  a 
fond  lingering  love  for  what  is  byegone.  In  the  East 
Midland  there  was  the  same  mingling  of  Angles  and 
Danes  that  we  find  in  the  shires  where  the  Northumbrian 
Gospels  were  translated. 

In  questions  bearing  on  dialects,  clearness  and  pre- 
cision are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  I  therefore  here 
set  up  a  new  landmark,  which  will  be  of  some  use  in 
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fixing  the  sliires  where  different  poems  were  compiled. 
If  we  draw  a  Kne  from  Shrewsbury  through  Northamp- 
ton and  Bedford  to  Colchester,  we  shall  roughly  lay 
down  the  boundary  between  the  shires  that  were  wrested 
from  the  Celts  by  Saxon  kings,  and  those  other  shires 
that  were  first  settled  by  Angles  and  afterwards  handed 
over  to  the  Danes  by  Alfred.^  This  line  I  make 
bold  to  call  the  Great  Sundering  Line ;  I  only  wish  I 
could  write  Tongue-shed^  like  water-shed.  To  the  North 
and  East  of  this  Line  (it  answers  fairly  to  the  Loire  in 
France)  lived  the  men  whose  language,  a  mixture  of 
Danish  and  Anglian,  foreshadowed  the  New  English. 
To  the  South  and  West  of  this  Line  lived  the  descen-, 
dants  of  the  Old  Saxons,  such  as  Cerdic's  men,  whose 
purer  tongue,  down  to  1400  and  even  later,  showed  a 
warm  attachment  to  inflections  that  had  elsewhere  passed 
away.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  written  about 
1160,  is  far  easier  to  a  novice  in  Old  English  than  is 
the  renowned  Kentish  treatise  of  1340.  The  difierence 
between  the  language  of  the  two  is  explained  by 
one  simple  fact :  the  Danish  settlement  of  870.  '  Clip 
and  pare  '  was  the  watchword  of  the  Danelagh ;  *  Hold 
to  the  old  ways  '  was  the  watchword  of  King  Alfred's 

^  Essex,  taken  as  a  whole,  belonged  to  the  South.  In  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Ealph  of  Coggeshall,  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Polls 
in  IST'*),  "we  read  that  a  ghost,  appearing  in  Suffolk,  loquehatur  Ang- 
lice  secundum  idiomn  regionis  illius. — ^Page  1 20.  This  proves  that 
about  the  year  1200  there  was  a  difference  between  the  speech  of 
Suffolk  and  that  of  Northern  Essex,  where  Ealph  lived.  I  have 
therefore  taken  care  to  carry  my  line  to  the  North  of  Coggeshall. 
Mr.  Taylor  (Words  and  Places^  110)  proves  that  there  was  a  Danish 
colony  in  the  North-east  of  Essex,  for  which  I  have  made  allowance. 
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sbires.  As  to  the  cormptions  that  distinguish  New^ 
English  from  Old  English,  we  may  put  two-thirds  of 
these  down  to  the  Danelagh,  the  remaining  one-third 
to  the  Southern  shires.  The  two- thirds  are  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  between  York  and  Colchester  ;  the  one- 
third  by  a  h'ne  drawn  between  Worcester  and  Canterbury. 
There  are  various  marks  which  show  at  once  where 
English  manuscripts  were  written.  Thus,  if  the  old  word 
gr(Bg^  after  the  year  1160,  be  spelt  gray  or  grai^  we  may 
in  general  set  it  down  to  the  North  of  the  Great  Line  ;  if 
it  be  spelt  grey  or  ^e^,  to  the  South.  Either  graoj  or  gr&y 
is  now  good  English ;  in  this  respect  the  word  (not  being  a 
proper  name)  stands  quite  by  itself.  ^  The  c\  that  replaced 
c,  spread  easily  over  the  South,  but  made  its  way  slowly 
across  the  Line.  The  u  in  muchy  such,  is  a  sure  mark  of 
the  South,  while  mikely  swilc,  betoken  a  Northern  writer ; 
cbIc  or  ilc  prevails  in  the  North,  gehwylc  or  uch  is  the 
favourite  Southern  form ;  ecli  (our  eacli)  seems  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  two.  The  Northern  gilt  and 
the  Southern  gult,  two  forms  of  the  old  gylt,  combine  in 
our  guilt.  If  a  writer  uses  both  sets  of  forms ;  if  he 
sometimes,  not  always,  clips  the  PrejBx  to  the  Past  Par* 
ticiple ;  if  he  uses  both  heo  and  slie  (ilia),  both  Id  and 
ihei  (illi),  both  he  takes  and  he  taJceth ;  we  may  safely 
say  that  such  a  writer  lived  not  far  from  the  Great 
Sundering  Line,  and  must  have  had  much  in  common 
with  North  and  South  alike.  Such  writers  we  may 
trace  from  the  compiler  of  the  Essex  Homilies  in  1180 
down  to  the  blind  Salopian  bard  of  1420. 

'  The   proper  name   Alarms  was  written  Aleyn  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  459 ;  it  is  foiind  later  both  as  Allan  and  Allen, 
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THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 
(About  1120.) 

Of  all  cities,  none  lias  better  earned  the  homage  of 
the  English  patriot,  the  English  scholar,  and  the  English 
architect,  than  Peterborongh.  Her  Abbot  was  brought 
home,  sick  nnto  death,  from  the  field  of  Hastings  ;  her 
monks  were  among  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  nnder 
the  Conqueror's  frown.  Her  Minster  suffered  more 
fromHereward  and  his  Danish  friends  than  from  her  new 
French  Abbot,  Turold.  At  Peterborough  our  history- 
was  compiled,  not  in  Latin  but  in  English  ;  the  English 
that  had  grown  up  from  the  union  of  many  generations 
of  Danes  and  Angles,  dwelling  not  far  from  Butland. 
Without  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  we  should  be 
groping  in  the  dark  for  many  years,  in  striving  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  our  tongue. 

This  Chronicle  bears  the  mark  of  many  hands.  It 
is  likely  that  various  passages  in  it  were  copied  from 
older  chronicles,  or  were  set  down  by  old  men  many 
years  after  the  events  recorded  had  taken  place.  A  fire, 
whereby  the  old  Abbey  and  town  of  Peterborough  were 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1116,  marks  a  date  both  in 
English  Architecture  and  EngHsh  Philology.  -  After 
that  year  arose  the  noble  choir,  which  has  happily 
escaped  the  doom  of  Glastonbury  and  Walsingham. 
After  that  year,  monks  were  sent  out  to  copy  the 
English  chronicles  of  other  Abbeys,  and  thus  to  replace 
the   old  Peterborough  annals,  which  must  have  been 
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bnrnt  in  the  fire.^  The  copyists  thus  handed  down  to 
us  a  mass  of  good  English  prose,  a  great  contrast  to  the 
forged  Charters,  drawn  np  in  the  Midland  speech  of 
1120,  which  were  newly  inserted  in  the  Chronicle.  It 
is  with  these  last  that  my  business  lies,  as  also  with  the 
local  annals  of  Peterborough,  taken  down  from  the 
months  of  old  men  who  could  remember  the  doughty 
deeds  of  Hereward  and  his  gang  fifty  years  earlier,  when 
men  of  Danish  blood  in  the  East  and  North  were  still 
hoping  to  shake  off  William's  yoke. 

I  now  show  how  the  Old  English  had  changed  in  the 
Danelagh  before  the  year  1131,  at  which  date  the  first 
Peterborough  compilers  seem  to  have  laid  aside  their 
pens.  This  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  is  the  most  interest^ 
ing  of  all  reigns  to  a  student  of  English ;  the  Yorkshire 
corruptions  of  the  Tenth  Century  are  seen  travelling 
down  to  the  South,  a  process  that  has  always  been 
going  on  in  England,  both  in  the  forms  and  in  the 
sounds  of  words. 

In  Vowels,  the  combination  eaw  .was  being  replaced 
by  &w\  thus  feawa  became  f&imia,  which  was  perhaps 
meant  for  the  corrupt  Dative  feuan  (few).  This  is  in 
the  forged  Charter,  inserted  in  the  year  656.  Feower 
becomes  fower ;  heora  and  livm  (in  Latin,  eorum  and  eis) 
now  change  into  here  and  hem ;  this  last  we  still  use  in 
phrases  like  *  give  it  'em  well ; '  and  this  Dative  Plural 

*  I  here  follow  Mr.  Earle  in  his  account  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles. 
The  cock  and  bull  tales  in  the  forged  Charters  of  the  Abbey  are 
most  amnsing  to  any  one  who  knows  the  true  history  of  England  in 
the  Seventh  Century.  Somewhat  later,  King  Edgar  it  supposed  to 
nse  the  word  market  in  one  of  these  Charters ! 
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drove  out  the  old  Accusative  M,  The  combination  efu 
was  rejplacing  the  older  eow^  for  we  find  ^eudmn ;  e&w&t 
becomes  iure  (your)  :  eo  is  turned  into  %  as  hettaix  and 
liht  for  hetweox  and  Zeo^^ ;  it  sometimes  changes  into  e, 
as  t$re  for  tJireo.  Fyr  (ignis)  appears  as^r;  cb  was  soon 
to  drop,  for  heed  (jussit)  becomes  bed,  sounded  as  we 
sound  it  now;  and  cefre  (semper)  becomes  efre.  The 
combination  ou,  found  in  very  few  English  words  before 
the  Conquest,  comes  more  forward ;  it  is  pronounced  as 
in  France.  It  becomes  confused  with  o  (a  circum- 
stance which  has  had  a  striking  effect  upon  our  English 
pronunciation)  ;  the  old  oiSer  (aut)  is  seen  written  ou^er ; 
nan,  \>anon,  become  nun,  thenen.  In  the  year  1124, 
heftnmg  appears;  and  some  old  monk,  who  aimed  at 
correctness,  has  put  the  u,  the  proper  letter  to  be  used, 
above  the  i  in  the  manuscript.  In  the  year  1123  the  old 
Wealas  becomes  Wales, 

As  to  changes  in  Consonants,  the  old  h  sometimes 
becomes  ch,  as  hurch  for  hurh;  this  prevailed  over  the 
Eastern  side  of  England,  from  London  to  York ;  though 
gJi  came  later  to  be  more  used  than  ch.  Our  old  '8  was 
often  laid  aside  for  th,  the  latter  being  better  known  to 
the  Normans.  There  is  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  letter 
g  in  every  part  of  a  word ;  thus  we  find 

Scir-gerefa  becomes  scirreve  (sherrifi^ 
Gyt  „        iett 

Daeg  „        daei  (day) 

Geatweard       „        iateward  (porter)^ 


*  G  sometimes  changed  to  .y,  and  then  centuries  later,  owing  to 
East  Anglian  influence  upon  Standard  English,  changed  back  to  g 
again ;  as  we  see  in  this  word  gate,  still  called  by  the  Scotch  yett 
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OflBg 

becomes  keie'(key)* 

psegD^ 

» 

t^seines  (thanes) 

Eahnilitig 

1 
» 

SBlmihti 

PeniTig 

» 

peni 

Legdon 

» 

leidon 

Seegde 

» 

seide 

LfiBg 

♦> 

Isei 

Meeg 

•> 

msei 

G^eomden 

» 

iomden  (yearned) 

"F  in  tlie  middle  of  a  word  is  often  replaced  by  v ;  thus 
we  geafon  becomes  we  ga/oen,  and  lufe  becomes  Iwoe ;  this 
change  was  still  more  marked  in  the  Sonth. 

In  Notms  the  Dative  Plural  in  wm  has  long  vanished ; 
there  is  a  general  break-np  of  case- endings ;  and  the 
Nominative  Plnral  in  as  (now  es)  is  swallowing  np  all 
the  other  Declensions.  The  Definite  and  Indefinite 
forms  of  Adjectives  are  jumbled  together,  and  the 
agreement  of  their  cases  with  those  of  Substantives  is 
no  longer  heeded. 

Seolfer   becomes  siluer 


Sund 

91 

STiTies  (sons) 

Naman 

99 

nam  (name) 

Hlaford' 

19 

lauerd  (lord) 

He^fod 

» 

heafed  (head) 

Miinecan 

99 

muneces  (monks) 

Wif 

99 

wifes 

Tjaga 

99 

laces  (lakes) 

"We  saw  before  that  the  old  Titis  became  htt>sas ;  it 
is  now  TiiMes,  our  houses.     There  is  a  curious  instance 

*  Here  the  Northern  k  begins  to  replace  the  Old  Southern  c. 

*  The  h  before  a  liquid  now  begins  to  drop,  in  the  approved 
Anglian  fashion. 

L 
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of  the  way  in  wliicli  Notms  become  Prepositions  to 
be  found  in  the  year  1129;  we  read  he  j>is  half  fa 
Tn/untes,  *on  tliis  side  the  mountains.*  Here  we  h^ve 
the  last  word  in  the  Accusative,  and  not  in  the  Geni- 
tive ;  after  this,  a  Preposition  might  easily  be  formed 
from  beside,  like  behind  or  before.  Rather  earlier,  in 
the  year  1123,  on  an  half  him  may  be  seen ;  we  should 
now  say,  *  on  one  side  of  him.'  The  old  svdpre  (dex- 
tera)  was  now  giving  way  to  right,  just  as  the  still 
older  teso  (in  Gothic,  taihswo)  had  long  before  made 
room  for  svnl^re. 

There  is  a  change  in  Pronouns ;  the  Accusative  M 
(illam)  is  seen  as  hire  (her)  in  the  account  of  the  year 
1127.  The  Neuter  Relative  }^oet  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  Neuter  Singular  antecedent,  but  foUows  Plurals,  just 
as  we  use  it ;  thus  in  the  forged  Charter  of  the  year  656 
we  find  ealle  ]>a  ping  f,  ic  wat.  In  the  forged  Charter 
inserted  in  the  year  675,  swa  hwylc  swcb  (quicunque)  is 
pared  down  to  hwilc  pe ;  a  great  change.  JSh  (quisque) 
becomes  ilea,  which  still  lingers  in  Scotland.  We  find 
al  instead  of  the  old  Genitive  Plural  ealra  (omnium). 

The  old  English  Definite  Article  se,  seo,  poet,  becomes 
hopelessly  confused  in  its  cases  and  genders ;  we  are  not 
far  from  the  adoption  of  the  to  do  duty  for  them  all. 

The  Verb,  as  written  at  Peterborough  in  Henry  the 
Pirst's  day,  is  wonderfully  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
the  Confessor's  time. 


Old  English. 

Petefrhorough. 

Lufige 

Lufe  (love) 

Lufode 

luuede  (loved) 

Sceolde 

scolde  (should) 
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(HdEngUsh: 

Peterborough, 

Eom 

Am 

Be6 

be(«t^) 

Beo« 

be  {mnt) 

W8B8 

was 

Ym« 

renneth  (currit) 

Bleowon 

blewen  (blew) 

Heald 

held 

Habban 

hafen  (have) 

The  Infinitive  now  drops  the  n,  as  in  the  Northum- 
brian Gospels.  In  Pope  Agatho's  forged  Charter  of  675, 
we  find  *  ic  wille  segge,^  I  will  say :  this  should  have  been 
secgan.  The  ge,  prefixed  to  the  Past  Participle,  now 
drops  altogether  in  the  Danelagh ;  the  Danes,  having 
nothing  of  the  kind,  forced  their  maimed  Participle  upon 
us.  Still,  the  ge,  slightly  altered,  is  found  to  this 
day  in  shires  where  the  Danes  never  settled.  Thus,  in 
Dorset  and  Somerset  they  say,  *  I  have  a-heard,*  the  old 
gehyrde.  One  Past  Participle,  gehaten,  still  lingered  on 
in  the  Midland  for  fourscore  years  after  the  paring  down 
of  all  its  brethren.  No  Teutonic  country  was  fonder  of 
this  ge  in  old  times  than  Southern  England. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  great  change  of  all  in  Verbs, 
the  Shibboleth  which  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  Midland 
dialect.  The  Old  English  Present  Plural  of  Verbs  ended 
in  a6,  as  we  hyra6,  ge  hyra6,  hi  hyra6.  Some  have 
thought  that,  after  the  common  English  fashion,  an  n 
which  used  to  follow  the  a,  has  been  here  cast  out.  But 
the  peasants  in  some  of  our  shires  may  have  kept  the 
older  form  hyran^ ;  as  we  find  the  peasants  on  the  Rhine 
nsing  three  different  forms  of  the  Present  Plural;   to 

X.  2 
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wit,  liehent,  liehet,  and  liehen}  Bearing  this  parallel  case 
in  mind,  we  can  understand  how  the  Present  Plural  of 
the  Mercian  Danelagh  came  to  end  in  en  and  not  in  at5. 
The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  in  Henry  the  First's  reign, 
uses  Uggen,  haven,  for  the  Plural  of  the  Present  of  Verbs ; 
we  even  find  Im  for  Uggen.  This  is  the  Midland  form, 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  an  instance  in  the  Rush- 
worth  Gospels.  The  Southern  form  would  be  Uggeth, 
hahheth ;  a  slight  alteration  of  the  Old  English.  The 
Northern  form,  spoken  beyond  the  Humber,  would  be^ 
Ugges,  haves,  as  we  saw  in  the  Northumbrian  Gospels. 
Another  Shibboleth  of  English  dialects  is  the  Activo 
Participle.  Tn  the  North  this  ended  in  ande,  the  Danish 
form.  Tn  the  Midland  it  retained  the  ende,  the  Old 
English  form,  though  in  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia 
this  was  often  supplanted  by  the  Danish  ande.  In  the- 
South,  it  ended  in  inde,  as  we  shall  soon  sesi  To  take  an 
example,  we  stand  singing. 

North. — ^We  standes  singande. 
Midland. — We  standen  sins^nde. 
Souith. — We  standeth  singinde. 

This  Midland  form  of  the  Present  Plural  is  still  alive 
in  Lancashire.  The  Southern  form  is  kept  in  the  famous 
Winchester  motto,  *  Manners  maJceth  Man.' 

A  strange  idiom  of  the  English  Verb  is  seen  in  the 
forged  Charter  of  656,  ^ancod  wuy^  it  ]>on  celmihti,  *  be  it 
thanked  to  the  Almighty ;'  hence  comes  our  modern  he 
hanged  to  him,  and  such  like,  where  we  form  new  Im- 
personal Verbs.     In  the  year  1123  stands  hit  wres  don 

'  Garnett*s  Essays^  p.  142. 
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^one  j7ape  to  understanden ;  '  the  Pope  was  made  to  un- 
derstand;' hence  comes,  'I  do  you  to  wit.*     In  1127 
stands  the  Bicfleziye,  he  hepohte  Jiim,     The  hesitating 
"peer  mdhte  befi  stands  in  the  same  year  for  ]>CEr  wceron. 

Some  new  Adverbs  are  seen ;  for  hwl  in  the  forged 
Charter  of  656  is  the  forerunner  of  our  wherefore  ;  tvhijfor 
remains  in  some  dialects.  The  old  for  pani  (igitur)  is 
now  changed  into  pcerfore;  sona  becomes  sou  (soon). 
The  old  on  an  had  formerly  meant  'in  one  body/  or 

*  continually;'  in  the  year  1122  it  gets  the  new  sense 

*  at  once ;'  in  the  South  it  took  the  form  of  atioriy  and  is 
not  yet  dead.  In  1121),  a  Pope  dies,  and  cer  he  wcere  ivel 
dedj  two  new  Popes  are  chosen ;  here  wel  is  used  much 
as  in  the  old  well  nigh.  The  Middle  English  delights 
in  adding  es  to  old  Adverbs ;  cene  and  twlwa  now  be- 
comes (Bues  (once)  and  twiges  (twice). 

As  to  Prepositions,  we  see /or  to  employed  in  a  new 
sense  in  the  year  1127  ;  this  follows  a  Scandinavian 
and  French  construction;  we  read,  se  hyng  hit  didefor 
to  havene  sihhe,  '  the  king  did  it  to  have  peace.'  Hence 
the  well-known  *  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? '  We 
suppress  the  strengthening  fo'f  in  our  modern  speech. 
This  for  now  gets  a  new  sense,  tliat  of  enim  ;  here  a  Pre- 
position becomes  a  Conjunction  by  dropping  the  ]>am  or 
'pat  that  used  to  follow.  In  the  year  1123,  we  read  that 
'  it  did  not  last,  for  the  bishop  was  against  it ;'  forpmr 
])e  would  have  been  used  earlier.  JEr  also  is  used  for  cer 
yam.  Our  dbutan  (about)  was  now  encroaching  on  the 
old  yrabe ;  for  in  the  forged  Charter  of  Qk)Q>,  the  phrase 
is  used  '  about  three  miles  to  a  hamlet.' 

Many  words  common  to  us  and  to  our  brethren  on 
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the  mainland,  live  on  in  tbe  months  of  the  common  folk 
for  hnndreds  of  years  ere  they  can  win  their  way  into 
books. ^  Thns  Mr.  Tennyson  pnts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Lincolnshire  farmer  the  word  huzzard-clock  for  a  certain 
insect.  No  such  word  as  clocJc  can  be  found  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries,  though  it  is  tacked  on  by  our 
peasantry  to  many  other  substantives,  to  stand  for 
various  insects.  But  on  turning  to  an  Old  German 
gloss  of  wondrous  age,  we  ^nd  ^  chuleich,  scarabieus.'^ 
We  shall  meet  many  other  English  words,  akin  to  the 
Dutch  and  High  German,  which  were  not  set  down  in 
writing  until  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries,  when  these  words  replaced  others  that  are 
found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary.  Some  of  tlie 
strangers  are  also  used  by  Danish  writers ;  it  is  thus 
often  hard  to  tell  whether  a  Teutonic  word  came  to 
England  with  Hengist  in  the  Fifth  Century  or  with 
Hubba  in  the  Ninth  Century.  Perhaps  the  safest  dis- 
tinction is  to  keep  in  mind  the  Great  Sundering  Line : 
in  the  case  of  strange  Teutonic  words  that  crop  up  to 
the  North  of  this  line,  we  should  lean  to  Scandinavia  ; 
in  the  opposite  case,  to  Friesland.  Thus,  in  the  account 
of  the  year  1118,  we  find  vyyrre^  our  war ;  this  reminds 
us  of  the  Old  Dutch  werren\  in  Latin,  militare.  In 
1124,  the  new  form  hcerlic,  our  barley,  replaces  the  old 
here,  which  still  lingers  in  Scotland.  Gnawlece  (acknow- 
ledge) is  seen  for  the  first  time  in  a  forgery  inserted  in 
the  account  of  the  year  963.     As  might  be  expected, 

*  Compare  the  Low  Latin  taliare  (secare),  siUgularis  (aper),  and 
many  snch  -words,  which  no  good  classic  writer  would  employ. 
2  See  G^nett's  Essays,  p.  68. 
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Scandinavian  words,  long  used  by  the  Dano- Anglian 
peasantry,  were  creeping  into  written  English  prose. 
The  Danish  'bat'he  (ambo)  drove  ont  the  Old  English  ha 
and  hviu.  In  the  forged  Charter  inserted  in  the  annals 
of  656,  we  read  of  the  hamlet  Grsetecros  ;  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  this  comes  from  the  Norse  hross^  and  it  was  this 
word,  not  the  French  croice,  that  supplanted  our  Old 
English  rod  (rood).  In  1128,  we  find  the  phrase,  'furh 
his  micele  wiles ; '  this  new  word,  which  is  still  in  our 
mouths,  comes  from  the  Scandinavian  vcela  (decipere). 
In  1131,  we  see  '  fa  waes  tenn  ploges ; '  the  substantive 
is  from  the  Scandinavian  plogr ;  English  is  the  only 
Teutonic  tongue  that  of  old  lacked  this  synonym  for 
aratrum ;  the  true  old  sulh  still  lingers  in  Dorset.  The 
Scandinavian  fra  replaces  the  Old  English  fram ;  and 
we  still  say,  *to  and  fro,^  Where  an  older  writer 
would  have  written  '  on  ^e  nof6  halfj^  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler  for  1131  changes  on  into  0  ;  we  have  already 
seen  ariht ;  and  we  may  still  write  either  ashore  or  on 
shore.  The  old  English  seofopa  had  long  been  written 
siofund  in  Yorkshire ;  it  is  now  written  seovepende 
(seventh)  in  the  Midland ;  our  present  form  of  the  word 
is  a  compound  of  Old  English  and  Scandinavian.  The 
letter  g  was,  as  a  general  rule,  being  thrown  out  in  the 
Midland ;  but  so  strong  was  the  Danish  influence,  that 
the  first  letter  of  their  Perfect  geJcJc  (ivit)  was  set  before 
the  Old  English  synonym  eode,  and  gaed  (so  well  known 
in  the  Scotch  Lowlands)  is  the  result.  The  verb  for-gede 
m&j  be  seen  in  the  year  1129.  This  did  not  come  to 
the  South  of  the  Great  Sundering  Line. 

One  effect  of  the  mingling  of  Danes  and  Englishmen 
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was  the  simplifying  of  our  construction  of  sentences, 
which  had  hitherto  been  cumbrous ;  the  Verb  had  often 
come  last,  after  the  case  governed  by  it.  This  was  now 
altered ;  about  the  year  1125  the  Peterborough  English 
becomes  most  easy  in  construction.  Our  tongue  was, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  to  rise  far  above  her  High 
Gbrman  sister. 


EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT  OF  1120. 

Extracts  from  a  forged  Peterborough  Charter  (in- 
serted in  the  year  656)  : — 


Da  seonde  se  kyniug  aef ter  j^one  abbode  ])et  he  eeues- 
Then     sent    the     hiiig      after     the      abbot    that  he  speedily 

telice  scolde  to  him  cumon.  and  he  swa  dyde.    Da  cwaed 
should  come  so       did  guoth 

se  kyning  to  J^an  abbode.  La  leof  Sesxulf.  ic  haue  geseond 

LOi  loved  I  have       sent 

eefter  }7e  for  mine  saule  purfe.  and  ic  hit  wile  ]>e  wasl 
thee  souVs     need  it    toiU  ivell 

secgon  for  hwi.  Min  broker  Peada  and  min  leoue  fi-eond 
say  why  brother  loved  friend 

Oswi  ongunnen  an  mynstre  Criste  to  loue  and  Sancte 
began  minster         to  Christ's  glory 

Petre.  Oc  min  brof  er  is  faren  of  f  isse  Hue.  swa  swa  Crist 

But  gone  from  life  as 

wolde.     Oc  ic  wile  pe  gebidden.  la  leoue  freond.  pat  hii 

j)ray  to  they 

wirce  eeuostlice  on  fere  werce.  and  ic  pe  wile  finden 
may  work  diligently  the 

]  aerto  gold  and  siluer.  land  and  ahte.  and  al  pet  pasrto 

goods 
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behofeS.  Da  feorde  se  abbot  ham,  and  ongan  to  wircene. 
behoves  went  home  began 

Swa  be  spedde  swa  him  Crist  hutSe.  swa  f et  in  fenna 

80  08  granted  few 

geare  "waes  ]>at  mynstre  gare.     Da  fa  kyning  heorda  fast 
yean  ready.    When  heard 

gesecgon.  fa  wasrd  se  switJe  glsed.  heot  seonden  geond 
said  was      he    right     glad  he  bade  through 

al  hi  f eode  aefter  alle  his  fsegne.  asfter  sercebiscop.  and 
his  people  tJuines 

aefter  biscopes.  and  sefter  his  eorles.  and  SBfter  alle  fa 

those 

fe  Gode  Ixinedon.  fat  lu  scoldon  to  him  cumene.  and 
that  come 

seotte  fa  deei  hwonne  man  scolds  fat  mynstre  gehalegon. 
set  day      when  hdUow 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  ie  bidde  ealle  fa  fa  asfter  me  cnmen.  beon  hi  mine 

aU  those  that  be  they 

snnes.  beon  hi  mine  bretJre.  ouf er  kyningas  fa  asfter  me 

or  kings 

cumen.  fat  ure  gyfe  mote  standen.  swa  swa  hi  willen 
our     gift     may 

beon  delnimende  on  fa  eee  lif.  and  swa  swa  hi  wilen 
partakers         in  the  eternal 

eetbeorstan  f  et  ece  wite.     Swa  hwa  swa  ure  gife  onfer 
escape  punishment.  Whosoever 

ofre   godene  manne    gyfe    wansiat5,    wansie    him    seo 
oj  other  good         men  lessefiis  the 

heofenlice  iateward  on  heofenrice.     And  swa  hwa  swa 
heavenly      gateward  htaven-kingdom 

hit  ecet5.  ece  him  seo  heofenlice  iateward  on  heofenrice. 
increases 

Das  sindon  fa  witnes  f e  f esr  wseron.  and  fa  fat  gewriten 
These    are  wrote 
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mid  here  fingre  on  Gristes  mele.  and  ietten  mid  here 
with   their  crass  agreed 

tnnge.     .     .     .    Des  writ  waes    gewriton,  eeffcer   nre. 

Drihtnes     acennednesse     DCLXIIII.    fes    kyningas 
LorcCs  birth 

Wulhferes  seonefende  gear,  fes  eercebiscopes  Deusdedit. 

seventh 

IX  gear.   Leidon  fa  Godes  curs,  and  ealre  halgane  cur6. 
They  laid  then  sainUt 

and  al  cristene  folces.  fe  ani  fing  undyde  fat  fear  wsbs 

gedon.  swa  beo  hit  seiS  alle.     Amen. 
done       so     be      it    say 


THE  CONTRAST  \o  THE  EAST  MmLAND. 

(About  A.D.  1120.) 

Ure  hlaford  almihtij  God  wile  and  -ns  hot  fat  we  hine 
lufie.  and  of  him  sma^e  and  spece.  naht  him  to  mede  ac 
hns  to  freme  and  to  fnltume.  for  him  seije  alle  hiscefte. 
.  .  .  Gif  non  man  ne  foht  of  Gode.  non  ne  spece  of  him. 
Gif  non  of  him  ne  spece.  non  hine  ne  lufede.  Gif  non 
hine  ne  lufede.  non  to  him  ne  come,  ne  delende.  nere  of 
his  eadinesse.  nof  his  merht$e.  Hit  is  wel  swete  of  him 
to  specene.  f  enche  jie  eelc  word  of  him  swete.  al  swa  an 
huni  tiar  felle  upe  ^inre  hierte.  Heo  is  hefone  liht  and 
eort5e  brihtnesse.  loftes  leom.  and  all  hiscefte  jimston. 
anglene  blisse.  and  mancenne  hiht  and  hope,  richtwisen 
strenhcfe.  and  niedfulle  frouer.i 

*  Old  English  Homilies,  edited  by  Dr.  Morris  (Early  English  Text 
Society),  p.  217.  These  go  on  to  p.  246.  The  passage  I  give  above 
is  an  Driginal  one  of  the  transcriber's,  -written  long  after  ^Ifric's 
time. 
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Page  219.  Seraphim  hirnvnde  o^r  anhelend. 

Ood  16t  hi  habben  djen  chirfi^  to  chiesen. 
„    221.  Forgdng  ]7n  one«  tre6wes  westm. 
„    235.  He  cwet$  a  wnnder  worder. 
223.  pa  weran  bci6e  deadlice. 
225.  Jc  wille  halden  fe  and  ti  wif. 

Ic  wille  settan  mi  wed  (covenant). 
„    238.  He  ns  forSteh  alse  is  cyldreii, 

Feder,  of  warn  we  sielfe  habbetJ. 
„    235.  Bam  of  hire  ogen  uinot$. 
GKf  ic  fader  hain, 
Wer  la;5ieres  moclie. 
,,    239.  Wic  s^ie,  wic  dredness  wur8. 
Bime  ahe  longe  as  ic  lefie. 

This  Sonthem  English,  as  anyone  may  see,  is  far  more 
archaic  than  the  dialect  of  Peterborongh.  After  the  year 
1000,  -^Ifric  had  written  many  homilies  in  the  English  of 
his  day,  and  these  were  popular  in  our  land  long  after 
his  death.  A  clean  sweep,  it  is  true,  was  made  of  a  Latin 
sentence  of  his,  wherein  he  upholds  the  old  Teutonic  idea 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  overturns  the  newfangled  Tran- 
substantiation,  a  doctrine  of  which  Lanfranc,  seventy 
years  later,  was  the  great  champion  in  England.^  But 
otherwise  uElfric's  teaching  was  thought  sound,  and  his 
homilies  were  more  than  once  turned  into  the  corrupt 
English  of  succeeding  centuries.  We  have  one  of  these 
versions,  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  the  forged  Peter- 
borough Charters ;  this  is  headed  by  the  extract  given 

>  See  Faber's  Difficulties  of  Rovianism  (Third  Edition,  p.  260)  as 
to  erasures  made  in  iElfric's  text  by  theologians  of  a  later  age. 
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atbove.  The  East  Midland,  with  its  stem  contractions, 
is  like  the  Attic  of  Thncjdides ;  the  Southern  English, 
with  its  love  of  vowels  and  dislike  of  the  clipping  process, 
resembles  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus.  The  work  we  have 
now  in  hand,  being  written  fer  to  the  South  of  the  Mer- 
cian Danelagh,  holds  fairly  well  bj  the  Old  English 
forms ;  thus,  instead  of  the  Peterborough  t$e,  we  find  the 
older  se,  si,  \at ;  aud  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  old 
Dative  Plural  in  i*m,  though  the  old  Genitive  is  ofben 
replaced  by  the  form  with  q/",  and  the  endings  of  Verbs 
are  often  clipped.  A  guess  may  be  given  as  to  the  place 
where  these  Homilies  were  adapted  to  the  common 
speech.  Forms  like/er  (ignis)  and  gdt  (scelus)  point  to 
some  shire  near  Kent.  The  combination  ^e,  used  by 
King  Alfred,  is  here  found ;  for  chiesen  (eligere),  Mefrt 
(cor),  rien  (pluvia),  and  hienn  (esse),  with  many  similar 
words,  occur ;  this  te  does  not  appear  later,  except  in  Kent 
and  Essex.  We  may  perhaps  pitch  upon  London  as  the 
place  where  these  Homilies  were  compiled ;  we  know  that 
many  Danes  were  settled  in  that  city,  drawn  thither  by 
the  same  attraction  that  allured  them  to  Havre  and 
Waterford  long  before  King  Canute's  day.  It  would 
seem  that  from  this  Danish  settlement  some  little  clipping 
and  paring  of  English  words  must  have  resulted ;  in  the  pre- 
sent work  we  see  the  an  of  the  Infinitive  pared  away,  as 
in  come  (venire),  ^ief  (dare),  vmie  (scribere),  do  (facere), 
abide  (manere).  In  other  parts  of  the  South,  the  old 
ending  of  the  Infinitive  lingered  on  until  Caxton's  press, 
and  even  later ;  the  poetic  Earl  of  Surrey  wntes  *  I  dare 
well  sayen^  and  there  is  an  instance  of  the  same  form 
thirty  years  later  still  in  a  common  letter.  The  endings  of 
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other  tenses  of  the  Verh  are  clipped ;  we  find  m^  we  go 
and  weft  (erant).  As  to  this  last  Verh,  I  would  remark 
that  we  have  tnmed  the  Singular  nnmher  wms  into  wa8y 
the  Plural  numher  wceron  into  were ;  the  corruption  of 
the  old  diphthong  is  due,  in  the  former  case  to  the  North, 
in  the  latter  to  the  South.  Another  strong  token  of 
Danish  influence  is  in  page  219 ;  we  there  see  not  only 
the  Old  English  form  tic^e  (decimus),  but  the  Danish  n 
intruding  into  the  word,  as  teon^e ;  the  Danish  sefentijfi 
at  p.  229  replaces  the  true  Old  English  hund  seofiyntig. 
The  word  cb  (lex)  was  dropping  out  of  use ;  so  the  Danish 
laga  (our  law}  is  given  as  an  explanation  of  the  older 
word. 

New  forms  are  found  here  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  North,  such  as  ]>u  ahst  (debes),  ho^e,  bread, 
for  (enim),  J>e7for,  anoper,  se^,  amon,  na  ]nng,  Tie  ha^  iM 
(he  hath  been),  had,  he  wercte,  me  (man), /or  to,  ahec  (in 
Gothic  ihukai,  our  ahack) ;  m  the  is  shortened  into  ^t5e. 
Shakspeare  has  '  digged  i'  the  dark.^  English  dislikes  n 
coming  before  a  th,  and  long  before  this  time  had  turned 
the  old  Aryan  danta  or  tontha  into  to'6,  our  tooth.  Hvjoer  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  a  Relative  as  in  the  North;  in 
p.  241  we  read  of  'fe  funte  wer  (ubi)  he  ifulled  his.'  Oj 
is  used  most  freely  instead  of  the  old  Genitive.  The 
Northern  combination  ei  is  found,  as  in  peigne  and  ei'gSer; 
we  have  not  very  often  kept  this.^ 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Danish  and  Northern  in- 

'  We  keep  the  true  old  sound  of  ei  in  words  like  eight ;  but 
either  is  hopelessly  degraded ;  it  is  sometimes  given  as  a  puzzle  in 
pronunciation,  whether  the  ei  here  should  be  sounded  like  the  Ger- 
man ei  or  the  French  i.    Our  ai  preserves  the  true  old  sound. 
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fiuence,  as  seen  in  these  HomiKes,  and  as  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  place  where  they  were  written.  I 
now  mark  other  new  letters  and  forms,  here  to  be  seen. 
The  old  (B  was  corrupted  into  a  or  e  ;  instead  of  wceb&r 
we  find  both  vmt&r  and  weter.  The  diphthong  sometimes 
became  ai  or  e^ ;  we  see  both  mai  and  mej^  for  the  orld  mceg 
(possum)  ;  cet  (manducavit)  becomes  cboL  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Icedde  (duxit)  becomes  ledde.  The  a  was  sometimes 
turned  into  e,  for  fes  (the  Latin  M)  replaces  fas ;  the  y 
sometimes  became  e  (a  mark  of  the  South  East),  for  we 
find  evyl  and  hedele,  instead  of  the  old  yfel  and  hydel ; 
Eling  Alfred's  ie  appears  once  more,  and  was  used  hence- 
forward in  Kent  and  Essex ;  we  here  see  chiese  (p.  114) 
for  ceosan.  We  find  a  change  that  is  for  ages  the  sure 
mark  of  a  Southern  dialect ;  namely,  the  turning  of  i  or 
y  into  u.  Thus  ctvicy  mycele,  and  swvpen  ^  here  become 
cwuce,  mucele,  and  swupen.  This  change  has  not  greatly 
affected  our  Standard  English,  except  that  we  use  the 
Southern  much  and  such  instead  of  the  old  mycel  and 
mrylc.  In  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries  we  often  find  two 
sets  of  forms  for  one  word ;  as  wlht,  umht,  hyng,  hurug^ 
higan,  hugan ;  it  may  be  that  this  difference  of  vowels,  if 
carefully  searched  out,  would  help  to  fix  the  shire  where 
the  works  in  question  were  compiled.  The  vowel  i  is 
found  to  the  North,  the  vowel  u  to  the  South,  of  the 
G-reat  Sundering  Line;  it  is  strange  that  these  are 
replaced  by  e  near  Shrewsbury  and  also  near  London. 
It  is  curious  to  mark  in  Stratmann's  Dictionary  the  three 
forms  taken  in  various  shires  by  words  like  ctm,  fur^ 
sunne,  gvlt 

^  This  old  word  survives  among  cricketers  only,  who  make  good 
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In  these  Homilies  we  see  herieles,  cenne,  and  melsta- 
nent ;  the  first  e  in  each  of  these  words  is  something 
new  in  the  Sonth,  and  we  still  keep  the  sonnd  of  this  e  in 
heriel  (bnrial),  and  also  the  sonnd  of  the  old  i  in  pri  andm 
(three  and  see).  We  further  find  0  replaced  by  u,  for  tu  tcs 
(ad  nos)  may  be  seen,  which  tu  we  still  pronounce  as  it  is 
written  in  these  Homilies.  No  English  word  has  under- 
gone more  changes  than  scedwicm  in  its  progress  to  our 
present  show;  we  here  see  sceoAjoode  become  scewede 
(p.  227)  ;  eow  is  seen  as  jet*.  There  is  a  tendency  to  drop 
the  vowel  altogether  at  the  end  of  the  Weak  Participle 
Passive ;  gelcefod  becomes  ^elifd,  almost  as  we  pronounce 
left  now. 

The  letter  0  in  this  work  begins  to  supplant  the  old 
a,  though  not  often.  This  corruption  is  found  in  full 
vigour  a  hundred  years  later  both  in  Suffolk  and  Dorset. 
Some  town  lying  nearly  half-way  between  the  two  shires 
may  have  given  birth  to  the  new  form.  We  now  find 
mor^  long,  non,  ogen  (own),  and  haligost.  for  the  old  mar, 
lang,  nan,  dgen,  and  hdlig  gdsL  Moreover,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Conqueror's  English  Charter  to  London,  the 
great  city  was  the  abode  of  a  large  French-speaking 
population.  From  these  men  (Becket's  father  was  one 
of  them),  it  seems  likely  that  their  English  fellow-sub- 
jects learned  to  turn  the  hard  c  into  the  soft  ch ;  ceosan 
and  rice  into  chiesen  and  riche.  Long  before  this  time, 
the  French  castel  had  become  chastel}  The  ch  comes 
into  other  parts  of  the  word ;  moche,  a  form  long  peculiar 
to  the  London  neighbourhood,  appears  as  well  as  niucele. 

'  The  French  escole  (schola)  appears  in  these  Homilies  (p.  243) 
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The  changes  of  the  a  and  the  c,  most  sparingly  found  as 
yet,  are  the  two  main  corruptions  that  our  Standard 
English  has  borrowed  from  the  South.  There  is  another 
sound  of  ck  found  here,  as  at  Peterborough,  in  words 
like  hwrch,  ricTitwis,  and  Uchte ;  the  Old  and  ITew  are 
mingled  in  ^eworhcte ;  this  ch  when  following  vowels  tk)ok 
the  hard  sound,  which  it  still  keeps  in  the  Scotch  Low- 
lands. The  h  js  of  near  kin  to  c ;  it  is  here  often  wrongly 
used,  or  dropped  at  the  beginning  of  words;  we  see 
wa  for  hwa,  wic  for  hvrylc,  Jia/m,  (sum)  for  a/m, ;  wat  (quid) 
has  held  its  ground  in  London  till  this  day.  Let  us 
hope  that  speakers  of  good  English  will  never  drop  the 
sound  of  Ji  in  Tiwcet,  hwat,  '  The  g  undergoes  change,  as 
at  Peterborough;  genoh  and  agen  become  innoh  and 
ajjsnes ;  we  also  see  ojetS  (debemus)  and  modinesse.  The 
Peterborough  twiges  (bis)  has  become  times  ;  this  es  was 
to  be  constantly  added  on  to  words  for  the  next  140 
years ;  a'^enes,  as  I  said  before,  replaces  agSn,  The  g  is 
softened  into  y  or  i,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  Past 
Participles.  The  letter  3  appears  to  replace  the  old  hard 
g,  and  it  lasted  for  350  years ;  we  see  ^e  and  ^etw  for  the 
old  ge  and  eower.  This  new  letter  adds  to  our  store  of 
words ;  we  may  talk  both  of  a  guild  and  of  the  yield  of 
fields,  both  words  coming  from  the  old  gildan  (solvere). 
There  is  a  curious  interchange  of  letters  in  his  acermende 
(generatio) ;  this  last  word  stands  for  the  old  verbal 
noun  acennung.  Fourscore  years  later  the  aforesaid 
interchange  of  g  and  d  was  to  work  a  baleful  effect  upon 
the  old  Active  Participle.  The  n  also  is  much  clipped ; 
on  or  an  is  often  pared  down  into  a,  and  our  shortened 
Indefinite  Article  is  now  first  found ;  win  and  ytn  are 
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cut  down  into  rm  and  U ;  the  old  mylnstdn  becomes  mel- 
stcment  (p.  241) ;  after  this  the  mihi,  still  found  in  the 
ScottishLowlands,  became  imdle  in  Gloncestershire,  about 
1300.  "We  have  still  both  Mtlner  and  Miller  as  proper 
names.  The /is  also  cast  out;  ha^  (habet)  replaces  hceflS; 
there  is  also  had.  But  no  word  underwent  so  much  clipp- 
ing as  eaUwa  ;  it  is  here  cut  down  into  alsey  and  then  into 
asy  the  speediest  of  all  our  changes.  We  find  in  these 
Homilies  forms  like  alse  long  se  and  alse  longe  as ;  the  w 
is  thrown  out  of  swa,  for  we  read  sa  ful  (p.  233).  The 
I  is  moreover  thrown  out  in  svrylc,  Jiwylc,  and  rm/cel^ 
which  now  become  srvice,  wice^  and  Tnoche;  farther 
changes  were  to  come  forty  years  later.  The  letter  s  is 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  word,  for  hyrgeU  (sepulchrum) 
becomes  heriel,  whence  comes  our  hurial. 

On  turning  from  the  changes  in  sound  to  the  changes 
in  the  words  themselves,  we  find  that  the  u,  with 
which  many  Nouns  formerly  ended,  is  turned  into 
en;  cildru  becomes  cyldren.  The  South  of  England, 
nnlike  the  North,  always  loved  the  Plural  in  en,  of  which 
the  Germans  are  so  fond.  Hatrede  is  found  for  the  first 
time,  as  well  as  hate.  In  page  231  the  Substantive  is 
dropped  altogether  after  the  Adjective,  pat  hi  alle  he  f  e 
Idtst  to  pa  de^ie  per  were ;  here  timie  would  in  former  days 
have  followed  Idtst ;  we  should  now  say,  *  at  the  latest.' 
The  whole  sentence  quoted  is  worth  study ;  we  still  say 
*  you  must  be  there  to  the  day,'  a  very  old  usage  o£  to. 
The  of  is  used  more  freely  than  ever ;  we  see  not  only 
the  old  his  gastes  ji/fe,  but  the  new  gief  of  his  gaste  (the 
gift  of  his  Spirit)  ;  there  is  also  sirsr  of  (sure  of),  where 
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the  of  expresses  the  Latin  de  (anent)  ;  this  sicer  had  not 
appeared  since  Alfred's  time. 

A  startling  change  has  taken  place  in  Pronouns  ;  we 
now  find  the  first  use  of  one  of  our  New  English  Rela- 
tives. "Rwoi  and  hwylc  had  never  been  so  employed  of 
yore ;  they  answered  to  the  Latin  qvisy  not  to  qui ;  but 
our  tongue  had  now  come  under  French  influence.  As 
yet,  the  Genitive  and  Dative  only  of  hw^Ly  not  the  Nomina- 
tive, are  used  in  the  Relative  sense.  We  saw  before  that 
liWG&i  in  Old  English  answers  to  aliquid ;  we  now  see  it 
used  for  qvd,  .  .  .  qiid,  the  Romance  qus  .  .  .  que ;  in 
page  237,  we  read,  that  they  heo^icome,  watfrend,  wat 
fd.  In  the  year  1300  we  shall  meet  with  a  further  step 
in  the  development  of  this  wliat  Enough  v&  now  followed 
by  the  Gerundial  Infinitive ;  cbIc  had  innoh  to  donne 
(p.  239). 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  Verb ;  we  see  the 
true  Southern  Shibboleth,  the  Active  Participle  ending 
in  inde,  as  himind  for  the  old  himende.  Still,  so  early 
as  the  year  1000,  we  find  utgangynde  in  St.  Matt.  ix.  31. 
Another  mark  of  the  South  is  the  clipping  the  n  at  the 
end  of  Past  Participles  ;  we  here  find  icome  (ventum), 
jficnowe  (notum),  and  others,  such  as  ibi  for  gewesen. 
This  in  a  short  time  prevailed  all  over  Southern  England ; 
and  we  may  stiU  hear  *  it  is  broke,'  and  such  like,  as 
I  have  said  before.  In  these  Homilies  we  find  come 
(venerunt),  come  (venire),  and  icome  (ventum),  all 
three.  This  is  a  specimen  of  Danish  cUpping.  The 
sentence  macede  hine  hli^e  (p.  233)  shows  the  con- 
struction that  led  to  our  make  merry.  The  vjerb  don  is 
used  for  j^onere ;  don  hine  into  'piesterness  is  in  p.  239. 
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In  the  older  English,  '  to  live  life '  may  be  found ;  we 
now  farther  see,  dea^  swelten. 

One  change,  here  seen  very  clearly,  is  so  strange  that 
I  must  return  to  it.  An  Old  English  word  sometimes, 
in  this  period  of  Middle  English,  is  split  np  into  two  or 
three  different  forms,  each  with  its  own  meaning.  Thus, 
we  here  find  ealswa  becoming  the  parent,  not  only  of 
-also  (etiam),  but  of  as  (nt).  Chancer  sometimes  uses 
both  so  and  as  for  the  Latin  ut  in  the  same  sentence. 
This  splitting  is  called  bifurcation  or  two-pronging.  Thus 
we  find  an  splitting  np  into  one  and  a,  a  process 
often  repeated.  Some  of  the  grammars,  which  delude 
the  youth  of  England,  still  tell  us  that  the  article  a 
becomes  gm  before  a  consonant ! 

A  few  lines  on  The  Grave,  printed  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in 
liis  'Analecta  Anglo- Saxonica,'  p.  142,  seem  to  belong 
to  this  time.  Here  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish the  word  lah  or  lage  (humilis):  *Hit  bit$  unheh 
and  lah ;  ^e  hele- wages  beotJ  Zo^e.'  The  Scandinavian 
and  Frisian  have  words  akin  to  this.  Fourscore  years 
later,  we  find  the  verb  to  la^henn  (to  lower)  ;  and  almost 
two  hundred  years  farther  on,  we  light  on  hi  loogh 
■(below).  We  thus  in  Chaucer's  time  compounded  a 
new  preposition  out  of  an  adjective. 

THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 

(About  1160.) 

We  now  skip  thirty  years,  and  once  more  return 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rutland.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicle  seems  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  many  years 
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after  1131.  England  was  at  this  time  groaning  under 
some  of  tlie  worst  sorrows  she  has  ever  known ;  we 
have  come  to  the  nineteen  winters  when  Stephen  was 
Eong.  As  soon  as  these  evil  days  were  over,  and 
England  had  began  her  happy  course  (this  has  lasted, 
with  but  few  checks,  for  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  ^),  the  Peterborough  monks  went  on  with  their 
Chronicle.  Their  language  was  becoming  more  and 
more  corrupt ;  but  the  picture  they  set  before  us  of 
King  Stephen's  reign  is  a  marvel  of  power,  and  shows 
the  sterling  stuff  that  a  Monastic  writer  often  had  in 
him. 

The  English,  which  we  are  now  to  weigh,  dates  from 
about  the  year  1160.  We  here  find  forms  that  remind  us  of 
the  Iforth,  such  as  vma  sua  (quicunque)  ;  we  still  pro- 
nounce the  Uj  though  we  write  0,  in  who ;  all  replaces  the 
former  eall ;  h  is  found  instead  of  c,  as  smoke  and  snake. 
From  the  South  came  forms  such  as  the  clipped  Infinitive, 
cumm^  sei ;  also  onoh  (satis),  aTfines,  alse,  hi  na/m/m  ;  get 
(gotten) ;  in  these  two  last  the  inflection  is  gone.  The  h  is 
clipped,  for  wile  and  it  replace  hwile  and  hit ;  the  Southern 
0  encroaches  upon  a,  for  Tnore^  orme^  replace  the  old  mar, 
cm ;  this  last  is  sometimes  cut  down  into  a.  The  n  is 
clipped:  there  is  both  nan  treuthe  and  najtistise.  Still 
the  Midland  Participle  in  end  is  kept,  Bsridend,  Enough^ 
as  in  the  South,  is  followed  by  the  Oerundial  Infinitive. 
The  old  eow  is  changed  into  eu  and  eo  ;  for  we  see  both 
treuthe  and  treqthe  for  tTeow%  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1137.     We  still  keep  both  truth  and  troth, 

*  Even  our  few  civil  wars  have  commonly  in  the  end  farthered 
the  good  estate  of  the  zealm. 
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As  to  new  combinations  of  Vowels :  cb  is  often  re- 
placed by  a ;  as  Aa  hare^  he  was,  he  spac ;  on  slep  becomes 
cm  slep  J  not  &r  from  onr  asleep ;  eo  becomes  u^  for  sculde 
(sbonld)  replaces  aceolde;  it  becomes  6,  as  in  held 
{tennit).  Newro  is  tamed  into  ruMreu,  The  combina- 
tion ou  is  seen,  which  was  i^  the  end  to  encroach  so 
mnch  npon  the  old  u^  as  is  now  seen  in  our  (nr), 
house  (hns),  and  many  such.  We  now  find  Oloucestrey 
nou^ety  Poitou,  Angou,  following  the  ov^er  (o^er)  of 
1120 ;  the  extended  nse  of  this  ou  most  be  due  to  France. 
The  true  East  Midland  system  of  contraction  is  seen  in 
the  French  word  castles^  written  instead  of  castelas. 

There  is  a  change  in  Consonants.  The  old  ic  (ego) 
is  now  i ;  on  the  other  hand,  c  is  inserted,  for  seo  (ilia) 
becomes  scce  (she) ;  a  most  cnrions  addition.  In  the 
account  of  the  year  1138  we  see  a  combination  of  letters, 
most  common  now  in  onr  speech ;  the  Alfred's  supplants 
£1  and  h ;  as  sloghen  (they  slew).  This  soon  prevailed 
all  over  the  East  of  England  from  London  to  York- 
shire. The  g  is  sometimes  thrown  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
word ;  Bristowe  (Bristol),  and  lieuj  replace  Bricgstow  and 
Uggeii ;  this  g  sometimes  yields  to  1/  or  t,  as  in  the  new 
winicerd  and  iaf  (dedit).  The  letter  h  is  inserted  in  ^^v/man, 
which  becomes  fvmbes ;  the  foreign  qu  sometimes  replaces 
the  home-bom  cw,  as  in  qttarteme  ;  th  is  often  found  for 
the  good  old  }>  and  ^.  A  tc;  is  cast  out,  when  sv^ter  is 
written  for  stimster  (soror). 

As  to  Substantives :  nefan  becomes  neves;  the  Irish 
peasantry  still  keep  this  Teutonic  form,  nevvies,  rejecting 
our  French-bom  word  nephews.  The  Dative  in  um  is 
sadly  mauled ;  hi  the  fet  replaces  hi  fotvm ;  we  also  see 
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midfcBu  men.  The  Dative  and  Accusative  are  hopelessljr 
6onfased  ;  in  the  year  1132,  we  read,  iaf^cet  (ibhotrice  an- 
prior ;  in  1135,  pads  he  makede  men. 

In  Verbs :  ccm  and  cuthe  are  nsed  freely  in  the  sense- 
of  the  old  m4iy  and  might,  just  as  Tyndale  was  to 
employ  them  later.  In  1132,  we  read,  he  dide  him 
faren  (he  made  him  fare) ;  in  the  old  time,  the 
Gterund  with  to  would  have  been  used  after  dide,  and 
not  this  Infinitive.  In  the  beginning  of  1140,  we  read, 
he  iaf  hvm  alse  he  dide  alle  o^e  ;  this  is  a  continuation  oF 
the  idiom  employed  long  before  by  King  Alfred.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1140  is  found,  he  helde  him,  for  fadefr 
and  he  him  for  sune ;  here  the  verb  is  left  out,  which 
should  stand  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  words  ;. 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  future  freedom  of  construction 
in  fche  New  English.  The  transitive  hon  is  a  Strong^ 
verb,  and  its  rightful  Perfect  is  heng  ;  in  the  year  1137 
this  Perfect  is  confused  with  the  intransitive  henged 
(hanged)  ;  the  jumbling  of  these  two  Perfects  is  often 
found  in  our  day. 

The  word  cafre  (semper)  is  prefixed  to  cdc,  which  last 
already  contained  within  itself  a,  another  form  of  semper -y 
cevric  (every)  is  the  result;  a  hint  of  this  word  has 
appeared  before.  But  this  newfangled  addition  ever 
was  usually  to  come  at  the  end  of  words.  The  word  aT 
is  also  often  here  prefixed  to  other  words,  as  alsuilc 
als,  and  this  became  a  common  practice  later.  We  have 
before  met  with  *  some  of  the  scribes ; '  we  now  read  of 
TTumi  of  ye  castles. 

What  was  before  written  ealgeador  (omnino)  now 
becomes  aliegoedere.    A  new  phrase,  nevre  mare,  is  found  ; 
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heqpe  more  is  applied  to  express  time.  The  word  efsoneSy 
witli  the  usual  adrerbial  es  at  the  end,  is  a  new  word 
which  lasted  many  hundred  years  in  England  as  eftsoons. 

A  new  construction  of  Prepositions  is  seen  in  candles 
to  CBien  hi.  We  have  before  seen  the  Relative  omitted, 
coming  before  a  Oenindial  Infinitive  (see  page  71),  but 
we  now  farther  see,  besides  the  omission  of  the  Relative, 
the  Preposition  made  the  last  word  in  the  sentence. 
This  gives  wonderful  freedom  to  our  construction  of 
sentences ;  Orrmin,  forty  years  later,  was  often  to  imitate 
this  idiom,  which  seems  to  be  Danish. 

The  noht  (non),  which  had  already  been  used  with 
verbs  instead  of  the  old  ne,  is  now  seen  once  more,  as  in 
1132,  was  it  noht  Icmg,  We  find  to  ]>(Bt  (usque  ad)  used ; 
and  also  the  Anglian  and  Danish  til,  which  is  now  no 
longer  followed  by  f  cb^  ;  til  hi  iafen  wp  comes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1137 ;  thus  tU  imitated  the  new  construction 
of  for,  and  was  soon  to  make  an  end  of  the  Old  English 
otS  l^cet  (usque). 

The  old  }>e  hmh  f  e  lasted  down  to  1300  in  Glouces- 
tershire, but  it  is  pared  down  at  Peterborough ;  for  we 
read  wUe  Stephne  was  king ;  thus  an  old  substantive  is 
made  to  express  the  Latin  dum. 

More  Danish  forms  crop  up ;  we  find  cyrceioerd  (kirk- 
yard)  formed  on  the  Danish  pattern,  instead  of  the  Old 
English  drtcttme.  When  King  Stephen  lays  hold  of 
Earl  Randolph,  he  is  said  to  act  through  wicci  rede. 
This  is  the  first  appearance  in  our  island  of  the  common 
word  wicked,  a  word  derived  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  from 
Lapland  or  Esthonia.  The  verb  take  is  employed  in  its 
old  Scandinavian  sense.     In  that  tongue,  harm  tok  at 
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yrkQa  means  *  lie  took  (began)  to  work.'  In  the  Chroni- 
cle for  1135  we  read  Dcmd  toe  to  wessien.  A  glance  at 
Gleasby's  Icelandic  Dictionary  will  show  ULany  senses  of 
take,  which  are  not  found  in  Old  English  books^  bat 
which  are  now  common  to  England  and  to  Iceland.  In 
1135  we  see  tocan  "pa  oiSre  cmd  helden  her  castles  (the 
others  took  and  held)  ;  this  take  replaced  the  old/an^  (a 
verb  that  still  lingers  in  Devonshire)  ;  we  hear  that  King 
Henry  II.  toe  to  f  e  riee. 

There  is  a  new  word,  seatter,  akin  to  the  Dntch 
seTietteren.  King  Stephen,  we  are  told,  in  the  year  1137, 
had  treasure,  bat  scatered  sotliee,  that  is  '  dispersed  it  like 
a  fool.' 

EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT  OF  1160. 

Extract  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  for  the 
year  1137,  compiled  about  twenty  years  later. 


pa  the  suikes  undergSBton  ]7at  he  milde  man  was  and 
When        traitors      understood 

softe  and  god  and  na  iustise  ne  dide.  ]7a  diden  hi  alle 
good  no  then  they 

wander.      Hi   hadden  him  manred  maked  and   athes 

homage        made  oaths 

suoren.  ac  hi  nan  treuthe  ne  heolden.  alle  hi  wsdron  for- 
but  held 

sworen.  and  here  treothes  forloren.  for  SBuric  rice  man 

forfeited  every  mighty 

his  castles  makede  and  agSBnes  him  heolden  and  fylden 

against 

J>e  land  ful  of  castles.     Hi  suencten  suySe  pB,  uurecce 

oppressed      sore  wretched 
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men  of  ]^  land  mid  castelweorces.     pa  }>e  casiles  nnaren 

easile-works  were 

maked.  )>a  fylden  hi  mid  deonles  and  yvele  men.    pa 

devils 

laaanen  bi  ]>a  men  fe  hi  wenden  }>at  ani  god  hefden.  bathe 
took  they  thought  property    had 

he  nihtes  and  be  daeies.  earhnen  and  wimmen.  and  dideii 

men  put 

heom  in  pnsnn  efber  gold  and  sylver.  and  pined  heom 
4henh  for  tortured 

nntellendlice  pining,  for  ne  nnsBren  nsdnre  nan  martyrs 
wupeakabie      torture  no 

•swB,  pined  alse  hi  wsBron.    Me  henged  np  bi  the  fet  and 
08  they 

smoked  heom  mid  fol  smoke,  me  henged  bi  the  thnmbes. 

foul 

other  bi  the  hefed.  and  hengen  bryniges  on  her  fet.    Me 
or  head  huny  burning  thinys 

^de  cnotted  strenges  abnton  here  hsBved.  and  unrjthen 

head  twisted 

to  ]>at  it  gsdde  to  }>e  haemes.     Hi  diden  heom  in  qnar- 
went  brains  prison 

teme.  ])ar  nadres  and  snakes  and  pades  wssron  inne.  and 
where  adders  toads 

nlrapen  heom  swa.     Sume  hi  diden  in  crucet  hns.  fat  is 
killed  Some  house 

in  an  ceste  fat  was  scort  and  naren  and  nndep.  and  dide 
chest  short  shallow 

scesrpQ  stanes  f erinne.  and  J? rengde  f e  man  ferinne.  fat 
sha^    stones  crushed 

ln^^n  brsBcon  all  f  0  limes.     In  mani  of  f  e  castles  wsBron 
broke  limbs 

lof  and  grim  fat  weeron  rachenteges.  fat  twa  other  thre 

neck-bonds  or 

men  hadden  onoh  to  basron  onne.    pat  was  sna  maced. 

enough  one 
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]>at  is  fsastned  to  an  beom.  and  diden  an  scsBrp  iren  abnton 
}>a  mannes  frote  and  his  bals.  }>at  he  ne  myhte  nowider- 

wardes  ne  sitten  ne  lien  ne  slepen.  oc  besron  al  fat  iren. 
direction  lie  but 

Mani  fnsen  hi  drapen  mid  hnngeer.     I  ne  canne  i  ne^ 
thousands 

mai  tellen  alle  ]>e  wnndes.  ne  alle  "pe  pines  ])at  hi  diden 

wrecce  men  on  f is  land,  and  fat  lastede  fa  XIX.  wintre 

■wile  Stephne  was  king,  and  sevre  it  was  nnerse  and 

vxjrse 

uuerse.  .  .  . 

1154. — On  f  is  g89r  wesrd  f  e  king  Steph.  ded.  and  be- 

WCiS 

byried  fer  his  wif  and  his  sune  weeron  bebyried  8Bt 

Fanresfeld.  f 8Bt  minstre  hi  makeden.     pa  f  e  king  waa 

ded.  "Sa  was  f  e  eorl  beionde  ssb.  and  ne  dnrste  nan  man 

don  of  er  bute  god.  for  f  e  micel  eie  of  him. 

awe 

The  year  1135.  Micel  f  ing  scnlde  cumm, 

JEuric  man  sone  rsBvede.  . 
W^ia  sua  bare  his  byrthen.  . 


THE  CONTRAST  TO  THE  EAST  MIDLAND. 

(About  1160.)! 

Ure  feder  fet  in  heouene  is, 
f et  is  al  Bot5  ful  iwis. 
wee  moten  to  feos  weordes  iseon. 
fet  to  Hue  and  to  saule  gode  beon. 

*  Old  English  HomiUes,  First  Series  (Early  English  Text  Society)^ 
p.  55. 
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\^t  weo  beon  swa  his  sunes  iborene. 

))et  lie  beo  feder  and  we  him  icorene. 

])et  we  don  alle  his  ibeden. 

and  his  wille  for  to  reden. 

Loke  weo  us  wit$  him  misdon 

]mrh  beelzebubes  swikedom 

he  liaiiB'S  to  us  muchel  nit5. 

alle  )7a  deies  of  ure  sitS. 

abuten  us  he  is  for  to  blenchen. 

Mid  alle  his  mihte  he  wule  us  swenchen. 

Gfif  we  leomitS  godes  lare. 

fenne  of j?unchet5  hit  him  sare. 

Bute  we  bileuen  ure  ufele  iwune. 

Ne  kepetJ  he  noht  .)>et  we  beon  sune. 

Gif  we  clepietS  hine  feder  j^enne. 

al  ])et  is  us  to  lutel  wunne. 

halde  we  godes  la^e. 

)>et  we  habbeS  of  his  saje. 


Page  75.  Ic  ilene  in  god  )?e  fede(r)  almihti.  scap- 
pende  and  weldende  of  heouene  and  of  or^e  and  of  alle 
iscefte.  and  ich  ileue  on  fe  helende  crist.  his  enlepi  sune. 
ure  lauerd.  he  is  ihaten  belende  for  he  moncun  helede  of 
]>an  de]7liche  atter.  ])et  \%  aide  deonel  blon  on  adam  and 
on  eue  and  on  al  heore  ofsprinke.  swa  J?et  heore  fif-falde 
mihte  bom  wes  al  binumen.  fet  is  bore  Inst,  bore  loking. 
here  blawing.  bore  smelling,  heore  feling  wes  al  iattret^ 

Page    53.  Is  afered  leste  J?eo  eor^e  hire  tmkie. 
63.  For  f  e  sanle  of  Mm  is  forloren. 
73.  Uch  mon  babbe  mot. 
„    Heo  scnlen  beore  hileue  cnnnen  .  . 
83.  De  snnne  schine^  fer  fnrb  .  . 
Ho  nimetS  al  swuch. 


» 
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Page  127.  Mucheh  mare  Inae  he  scawede  us. 
„     141.  Der  stod  a  richt  hsAue  and  a  hift. 
„     145.  Techeli  us  bi  hvnche  weie. 
„     179.  Were  we  ...  .  swa  vuele  hicauhte, 
„     129.  Him  fulite  hicumelic  fet  we  .  .  .  weren 
aJesede. 

The  poem,  part  of  which  I  have  set  out  above,  is  the 
earliest  loug  specimen  of  an  English  riming  metre  that  is 
fltill  popular.^  Having  been  compiled  somewhere  about 
1160,  the  work  stands  about  half-way  between  the  Beo- 
wiilf  and  the  last  work  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  The  French 
Timing  lays,  of  which  our  Norman  and  Angevin  rulers 
were  so  fond,  must  have  been  the  model  followed  by  the 
English  bard,  whoever  he  was.  In  the  same  volume  are 
many  HomiHes,  which  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  English 
spoken  in  the  South  at  this  time.  The  following  are  the 
main  points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  Homilies 
of  Henry  the  First's  time. 

The  old  diphthong  oe,  beloved  of  our  fathers,  was 
being  got  rid  of  in  the  South ;  it  is  here  replaced  by  e, 
-et,  and  ea ;  Uewede  becomes  lewed  (indoctus)  ;  ceff^er 
becomes  &i^er ;  while  sob,  ce/re,  Icedcm,  become  sea,  ea/oer^ 

*  The  English  rimes,  written  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  must 
have  been  nothing  but  an  exercise  of  ingenuity : — 

Flah  mah  flite-S, 
Flan  man  hwite'S, 
Burg  sorg  bite's, 
Bald  aid  "Swite^, 
Wraec-fsec  wri'Sa'S. 

This  is  a  long  poem,  printed  by  Conybeare,  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry, 
p.  zziii. 
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leaden.  The  mainteiiaiice  of  the  ea,  so  often  used  fay 
us,  is  due  to  the  Wessex  shires ;  they  even  changed  the 
French  j3(m  into  |>0ace.  The  old  comfaination  ow^  sonnded 
like  the  French  (m,  was  also  being  altered ;  this  may  have 
come  from  imitating  French  spelling.  Onr  word  Stow 
was  spelt  in  Doomsday  Book  as  SUm,  as  I  have  already 
said ;  we  now  see  eower  (vester)  become  eowr.  We  also 
find  strew^  newe,  hi/r&asio^.  The  sound  loi^  (pronounced  as 
in  the  name  Bmu)^  was  a  favourite  one  with  our  fathers ; 
but  we  may  remark  that,  when  it  comes  afber  r,  we  now 
almost  always  sound  it  as  if  it  was  simply  ou.  The 
b^pnning  of  this  change  may  be  seen  in  these  Homilies ; 
we  find  r(yu^e  (our  mtJi)  in  page  157 ;  this  seems  a  com- 
promise between  the  Old  English  hreow  and  the  Danish 
hry^.  Trowe  replaces  treowe  at  page  69 ;  and  heow 
(color)  becomes  houy  our  hue^  at  page  83.  This  same 
change  is  seen  later  in  a  Dorsetshire  poem  of  1240.  We 
find  both  the  old  sound  lileu  and  the  new  sound  liUm 
(flavit).  In  page  85  is  nowe  (novus),  while  newe  occurs 
elsewhere  ;  people  still  sometimes  talk  of  what  they  call 
noo8.  A  is  here  changed  into  e,  as  fewwe  for  fowme  (tunc). 
It  is  still  oftener  changed  into  0,  a  sure  mark  of  the  South ; 
we  see  among,  mow,  one,  hemoried  (manned,  page  23). 
The  most  curious  thing  is  the  change  of  a  into  w, 
at  page  157  is  found  wume  (v89  mihi) ;  while  the 
old  wa  is  seen  in  the  sentence  before.  The  old  J?r6- 
wode  (passus  est)  is  now  written  'prouwede  (page  17), 
The  u,  replacing  e  and  i,  is  always  a  token  of  the 
shires  to  the  South  of  the  Great  Sundering  Line. 
This  change  comes  very  often  in  the  Homilies.  We 
here  see  uch  instead  of  the  Midland  oelc  or  each ;  and 
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-bhipeUche  for  our  hlithely.  The  old  ecuw  was  now 
written  eu  and  ewe  ;  we  &id  deu  and  'pewe  for  the  former 
deaw  and  ]>6at(;.  In  page  103  stands  slew^  (sloth)  ;  and 
in  page  107  comes  slav^ ;  this  au  was  now  coming  in, 
and  must  have  had  the  sound  of  the  French  ou;  we 
light  npon  hlcmweny  naut,  and  hicauhte.  The  old  gylt 
becomes  gult  in  the  South. 

Many  English  words  are  now  changed ;  as — 


Old. 

New. 

H&s 

Heste 

Gescy 

Sceos  (shoes) 

Legere 

liihjare  (liar) 

SunnandsBg 

Snnedei 

FeowertSa 

Forth 

Geolo 

5eluwe  (yellow) 

Handgeweorce 

Hondiwork 

Seocnes 

Sicness 

Sly« 

SlajetS  (dayeth) 

WyltS 

WeUe« 

The  letter  g  interchanges  with  6,  for  geleafa  here  takes 
its  modem  form  hileve  (belief)  ;  just  as  gelitlian  was  to 
become  belittle ;  the  English  Imperative  geyc  (auge)  is 
Been  in  Gothic  as  hiauk.  The  g  is  also  softened,  as  we 
43aw  before,  into  5  or  y,  and  this  rather  later  became  w 
in  many  cases.  Sagu  is  here  seen  as  saj^e ;  we  still  have 
the  phrase  *  I  have  said  my  say.^  In  page  35  esca  replaces 
<i{ee.  JET  is  sometimes  misused  ;  hester  stands  for  Easter, 
and  alf  for  half.  At  page  139  the  Peterborough  ceveric 
(quisque)  is  found  in  its  new  shape,  efri ;  the  East  Mid- 
land corruptions  were  working  down  Southwards.  The 
earlier  lengten  becomes  leinten^  our  L&at\  and  Jinute 
{nuz)  becomes  wide.    The  new  French  c  is  used  Kke  the 
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JSnglish.  B  in  mtZca  (mercy)  and  mtZoten  (misereri). 
Hi^erto  near  (propins)  had  been  the  Gomparatiye  of 
nMh  (prope)  ;  but  we  now  see  a  form  like^  amd  neor 
(&r  and  near)  at  page  137 ;  the  neor  points  to  Scan- 
'dinavia. 

France  was  now  dictating  much  of  our  pronunciation, 
and  many  vowels  must  in  this  age  have  been  sounded 
in  the  same  way  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  Oh 
replaces  c  in  countless  instances.  Cerran  (verti)  now 
becomes  c}ierre\  we  still  say  'on  the  jar,^^  or  ajar. 
We  also  find  chirche,  leche^  diche^  teache,  hiseche  (beseech). 
Moreover,  we  see,  in  page  83,  the  two  forms  seine  and 
9cMne)f  the  last  being  a  new  sound  now  creeping  into 
English.  So  popular  did  it  become,  that  two  hundred 
years  later  we  forced  French  verbs  in  ir  to  take  the  sound, 
as  perish.  But  the  French  cahtis  has  become  cabbage, 
just  as  Perusia  became  Perugia.  The  old  ^ca«  is  now 
seen  as  fisses.  The  corrupt  forms  of  1120,  stuice,  vnce, 
and  moche,  now  became  swulc,  svmche,  and  sulche  (such) ; 
vnlche^  and  hwiche ;  muche  and  muchel.  ^Ic  (quisque) 
takes  its  modem  shape  of  elche  and  eclie\  and  am,  is 
fastened  on  to  it,  though  as  yet  very  seldom.  Thus,  at 
page  91,  we  read  *  heo  it  delden  elchun  ; '  that  is,  to  each 
one.  Latost  (ultimus)  is  cut  down  to  teste  at  page  143 ; 
And  py  loss  ye  is  shortened  into  teste,  which  we  still  keep ; 
this  is  like  throwing  out  the  qvx)  in  the  Latin  quomimbs. 
JjT  replaces  the  old  gif',  the  first  is  the  Scandinavian  ef, 
the  Gk>thic  tt$. 

We  sometimes  find  v  substituted  for  /  at  the  be- 

*  Pickwick  will  keep  this  alive  for  ever.    Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh 
•can  hftye  been  no  student  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
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ginning  of  a  ^ord,  as  vette  iovfette^  p&g6  81.  It  is  the- 
inflnence  of  the  South-Western  shires  that  makes  n& 
write  vianen  and  vat  instead  of  the  old  jvxen  taidfoBt ;  it 
is  a  wonder  that  we  do  not  write  vox  iovfox. 

In  Substantives,  the  corruption  of  Plurals  goes  on ;; 
wif  (mulieres)  becomes  wifes.  The  old  endings  were 
dying  out,  for  in  page  83  hoelend  becomes  helere,  our 
healer. 

We  see  a  new  Adjective  in  page  27,  Oodfwrht,  our 
Ood'fearmg. 

In  Verbs,  we  sometimes  find  the  Midland  heon  and 
haforif  instead  of  the  Southern  heoth  (sunt),  and  hahhen 
(habent)  ;  this  seems  to  show  that  these  Homilies  could 
not  have  been  written  far  South  of  the  Great  Sundering 
Line;  it  may  be,  at  Oxford;  the  Participle  itumeot 
becomes  itv/rnd  at  page  157,  with  the  clipped  sound  that 
we  now  use,  except  at  church.  The  Perfect  ahte^  not 
the  Present  a^e,  stands  for  dehet ;  this  had  travelled  ta 
the  South  from  Yorkshire.  We  have  the  first  hint  of  our 
ado  (at  do)  at  page  7*? ;  mon  mid  me  nefde  to  dorme ;. 
*  man  had  not  to  (at)  do  with  me.'  We  see  at  page  71 
a  new  idiom,  ]?oZe  us  to  hewejpen ;  this  would  have  been 
earlier,  *  suffer  that  we  weep.'  Again,  at  page  h^yfw^el 
lete  he  mxihede ;  '  he  made  fowl  lout  (stoop)  ; '  this  would 
have  been  earlier,  *  he  did  fowl  to  lout.'  What  was  before 
simply  IxBt  "poet  yfel,  is  now  let  pet  VAjele  heon ;  we  still 
say  '  let  him  be,'  as  well  as  '  let  him  alone.'  There  is  & 
new  idiom  in  page  45 ;  weren  efterwa/rd  milce^  '  were 
after  mercy ; '  a  construction  strangely  difierent  from 
the  Latin  petehant.  The  most  startling  of  all  new  idioms 
come  at  page  II ;  we  are  there  told  that  Moses  fiisted,. 
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ikind  ec  Grist  Mt  walde  hahhen  idon.  In  the  older  Englisli 
looilde  don  must  haye  stood  for  both  faceret  and  fecisset ; 
we  now  see  the  first  attempt  made  at  forming  onr  nsnal 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive.  The  new  idiom  did  not  become 
common  in  England  until  1290 ;  the  above  sentence  of 
1160  seems .  something  bom  out  of  due  time.  Tt  is  a 
French  construction,  most  alien  to  the  old  Teutonic. 

As  to  Pronouns :  we  read  sum  of  fe  sede^ia  page  133 ; 
sum  0/ might  have  been  followed  of  old  by  a  Plural,  but  it 
is  now  for  the  first  time  followed  by  a  Singular.  We  have 
seen  the  new  Singular  Relative  hwa  used  in  the  Homilies 
of  1120 ;  we  now  see  the  Plural  of  this,  ^eten  \urJi  hwam, 
*  gates  through  which '  (page  153),  and  we  find  moreover 
the  neuter  hwat  employed  for  the  first  time  in  a  Relative 
sense  in  Southern  England ;  Godes  words,  for  hwat  (per 
quod)  he  seal  vorsahen,  &c.  (page  81).  We  should  now 
say  which,  not  what;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  this  was 
settled ;  we  may  still  say,  *  what  (jquod)  I  did  was  this.' 

Change  is  at  work  among  the  Adverbs.  At  page  35 
we  see  ic  walde  fern  piniam>,  *  I  would  fain  pine ; '  here 
the  Adjective  is  used  as  an  adverb,  (Uhenter),  At 
p.  53,  we  find  in  two  lines  both  the  new  alse  feire  alse 
and  the  older  swa  sone  se ;  here  the  swa  of  right  has  no 
business  to  be.  O^erlicor  now  becomes  o^er-weis  (page 
31).  The  Latin  qmnn  was  of  old  Englished  by  pa  or  po, 
more  seldom  by  hwoenne  (quando)  ;  but  in  these  Homilies 
when  often  translates  quum,  and  three  centuries  later  it 
swept  away  its  rivals  altogether. 

As  to  Prepositions :  of  is  in  constant  use,  a  sure  mark 
of  the  decay  of  Old  English ;  saule  of  him  is  put  for  his 
sold,  simply  to  eke  out  a  rime  (hence  came  our /or  the 

N 
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life  of  me)  ;  the  of  is  sometimes  used  as  an  Adverb,  with 
a  new  spelling,  as  at  page  29,  ^if  yin  Tiefet  were  offe. 
Here  our  New  English  has  split  one  old  word  into  two 
prongs,  of  and  off.  Moreover,  we  turn  this  off  into  an 
Adjective,  the  off  horse,  cm  off  dmj.  Before  this  time,  of 
was  set  before  the  substantive,  standing  for  material ;  as 
wrought  of  gold.  But  now  this  idiom  is  stretched  further ; 
at  page  123,  we  find  he  makede  us  freo  of  'peowan ;  *  he 
made  us  free  instead  of  our  being  thralls.'  At  page  87, 
we  see  an  early  instance  of  go  to ;  we  read  iwende  Godes 
&iigel  to.  We  find  up  followed  by  another  Preposition, 
enawe  up  et  mine  chirme,  *  snow  up  to  my  chin.'  At  (ad) 
and  to  are  always  interchanging ;  at  page  143  comes  he 
mahe^  twa  to  an,  '  he  maketh  two  (to  be)  at  one,'  an 
idiom  kept  in  our  Bible.  We  find  not  only  ]>tirh,  but 
yu/rhut  (throughout).  This  had  four  hundred  years' 
start  of  the  corresponding  High  German  durchaus.  The 
old  on  efn  now  takes  an  es  at  the  end  of  the  word  (a 
process  often  repeated  in  Middle  English),  and  is  seen 
at  page  55  as  anundes,  the  later  anentis  or  anent. 

We  see  wa  is  me  in  page  35 ;  the  Scotch  prefer  the 
old  wea  to  wa,  in  pronouncing  this  Interjection,  the 
Latin  vce  mihi. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  these  Homilies :  there  is 
wih  (hebdomada),  grih  (GreBCus),  feren  (ire),  spec 
(dixit) ;  foreshadowing  our  modem  utterance  of  these 
words.  We  find  many  instances  of  words  getting  a  new 
meaning.  Bicuman,  which  of  old  stood  for  accidere 
(what  will  become  of  us  ?)  now  Englishes  both  decere 
and  fieri  (pages  45  and  47)  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
French  devenir  must  have  been  imitated.     The  old  hht 
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meant  nothing  but  sors ;  a  new  meaning  is  given  to  the 
word  at  page  31,  where  we  read  of  a  yMde  lot  (tertia 
j7ar«)  ;  this  comes  from  the  Scandinavian  liluti^  differiog 
from   Iduitr  (sors).     The  word  hroEl&re  (rather)   meant 
c^itiMs ;  it  now  gets  the  further  meaning  of  poivus ;  at 
page  45  is  ndlde  pes  f  e  redper  pet,  &c.     The  old  scelig 
meant  heatus ;  in  these  Homilies  it  takes  the  sense  of 
sapiens^  "p&ge  31 ;  but  this  meaning  is  not  found  else- 
where ;  the  word  is  in  our  day  degraded  as  stulttts,  our 
«i%,  the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  seen  here.     I  think 
that  this  is  almost  the  only  instance  of  one  English  word 
acquiring  two  directly  opposite  meanings  at  different 
times.     We  shall  further  see  that  it  meant  both  felix 
and  mfelix  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,     The  old  sceadan 
(separare)  now  gets  the  sense  of  f under e  (page  157)  ; 
the  former  meaning  still  lingers  in  watershed,    Stoelwyr^ 
used  to  mean  *■  worth  stealing ; '  at  page  25  it  gets  its 
new  sense,  validus :  perhaps  it  was  confounded   with 
staMferh^.     The  verb  scedwian  loses  its  old  meaning 
spectare,  and  gets  its  new  sense  monstrare,  though  we  still 
call  spectaculum  a  sJiow.     We  know  that  the  word  afford 
has  puzzled  our  antiquaries ;  we  find  it  employed  in  these 
Homilies,  page  37 :  *  do  fine  elmesse  of  fon  pet  pn  maht 
ifof6ien.^      Bishop   Pecock  uses   avorthi  in  this   sense 
three  hundred  years  later.      The   old   gefor6ian  meant 
only  *  to  further  or  help.'     Here,  at  least,  we  need  not 
seek  for  help  from  France.*  The  substantive  cachepol  may 
be  seen,  in  page  97,  applied  to  St.  Matthew's  old  trade. 
The  verb  catch  is  found  for  the  first  time  with  its  Past 

>  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dp.  Morris  in  the  Athemsum. 

n2 
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Participle  cauhte ;  this  Mr.  Wedgwood  derives  from  the 
Picard  cacher,  meaning  the  same  as  chasser.  There  is 
hardly  another  instance  of  an  English  Verb,  coming  from 
the  French,  not  ending  with  ed  in  the  Past  Participle.* 

We  may  often  find  an  old  pedigree  for  a  word  that  is 
now  reckoned  slangy.  We  are  told  at  page  15  that  we 
onght  to  restrain  the  evil  done  by  thieves ;  the  verb  used 
is  vn^stewen,  afterwards  repeated  as  stewen  in  the  Legend 
of  St.  Margaret.  Hence  comes  the  phrase,  '  stow  that 
nonsense ; '  this  may  be  fonnd  in  Scott  and  Dickens.* 
Onr  verb  lick,  as  nsed  in  polite  society,  can  boast  of  the 
best  of  Teutonic  pedigrees ;  as  commonly  used  by 
schoolboys,  it  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  lldchiaw 
(ferire).  From  this  last  may  also  come  our  flog,  even  as 
Lloyd  and  Floyd  are  due  to  one  and  the  same  source. 

Some  Danish  words  and  forms  had  crept  Southwards. 
Thus  wenge  (alae)  is  seen  instead  of  the  Old  English 
fy^^ru  (page  81) ;  tidinge,  the  Danish  ti^Svndi,  our  tidings 
(page  77)  ;  our  amiss,  the  Icelandic  d  mis,  is  first  seen 
at  page  57,  under  the  form  of  onimis,  that  is,  on  amiss. 
Three  Scandinavian  words,  skill,  cast,  and  thrust,  may 
be  seen  at  pages  61,  47,  131.  ^o  put  is  found  at  pages 
15  and  53  ;  in  the  former  instance  it  means  trudere ;  in 
the  latter  ca>pere,  not  far  from  jponere,  our  sense  of  the 
word ;  it  seems  to  come  from  the  Celtic  pouta  :  there  is 
also  a  Danish  putten,  and  some  point  us  to  the  French 
houter.     Put  is  a  Southern  word,  and  has  now  much 

^  Can  cacher  have  got  confounded  with  the  Old  English  gelmccan^ 
gel<Bhty  meani ng  the .  same  ? 

*  In  Hard  Times  comes  the  phrase,  *  Kidderminster,  stow  that ;  * 
i.e.  *  be  quiet.' 
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encroached  oji  the  true  Old  Engliflh  set  and  d/o.  The 
puzzle  abont  its  derivation  shows  how  many  sources 
have  contributed  to  form  onr  language.  The  various 
meaxungs  of  hox  come  from  Latin,  Old  English,  and 
Scandinavian. 

There  are  a  few  words,  now  first  found,  that  we  have 
in  common  with  the  German  and  other  kindred  tongues. 
Such  a  word  is  w^stewen.  At  page  43  we  see  our 
smother  (there  called  smof^er)^  which  is  nearer  akin  to 
the  Low  German  of  the  mainland  than  to  the  Old  Eng- 
lish, smoriom.  Our  forefathers  used  to  express  the  Latin 
sinister  by  rm/nstre,  something  wanting  in  full  strength ; 
in  these  Homilies  this  is  changed  into  luft  (left),  to 
which  we  still  cling.  This  is  the  Dutch  luft  or  lucht,  an 
early  instance  of  the  interchange  between  c  and  /  (see 
page  86  of  my  book).  "We  first  find  more  (radix)  at 
p.  103 ;  this  word  is  common  to  Germany  and  t^o  Southern 
England ;  it  was  used  by  Hampshire  witnesses  on  the 
impostor  Orton*s  trial,  in  1873.  Another  exclusively 
Southern  word  is  *ne  stvded  hom  nawiht'  (p.  77),  *it 
bestead  them  naught ; '  this  is  the  Icelandic  sty^ja 
(fulcire). 

The  Moral  Ode,  printed  along  with  these  Homilies, 
(page  159),  is  a  transcript  of  some  long  English  riming 
poem,  written  about  1120.  I  think  the  date  cannot  be 
put  earlier  than  this,  since  the  poem  has  the  French 
words  serve  and  caught ;  the  date  cannot  be  much  later, 
since  in  one  copy  we  find  se^e  (he  that),  a  token  of  great 
age ;  this  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Morris.  It  is  plain  that 
this  Ode  was  transcribed  a  few  years  later  than  the 
Homilies;  for  ouh  here  replaces  oh,  as  in  nouhte  and 
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\ovMe  (nonght  and  thonglit) ;  mou  stands  for  the  old 
genoh.  There  is  also  w  instead  of  g  and  7i ;  folewed  for 
fologode  (p.  179),  lanve  for  lage  (p.  177),  sorewe  for  sorh 
(p.  181)  ;  these  are  new  Southern  corruptions.^  In  line 
347  are  the  words  unie^e  to^eanes ;  the  ie  of  the  first  points 
to  the  South  East  of  England,  the  ea  of  the  second  to  the 
South  West.  The  Ode  must  have  been  transcribed  at 
some  place  like  Reading,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  two. 
Never  did  any  tongue  employ  so  many  variations  of 
vowels  as  the  Middle  English  did,  to  represent  the  French 
sound  e ;  the  form  thief  came  from  the  South  East,  leaf 
from  the  South  West,  reef  from  the  North ;  the  enquiring 
foreign  student  must  be  much  puzzled  by  these  products 
of  the  different  shires,  which  all  helped  to  shape  our 
Standard  English. 

The  interchange  between  o  and  u,  so  often  found  in 
English,  was  now  affecting  the  South ;  we  see  lofiov  lufed 
(amavit)  in  line  257,  and  iwoned  for  iwunod  (solitus)  in 
line  57 ;  hence  our  wont.  In  line  361  fah  becomes  fou. 
The  old  an  (solus)  is  replaced  by  one,  and  po  stands  for  ]>a 
(illi)  ;  this  f  o  lingered  on  in  the  South  down  to  the 
Reformation,  when  the  Yorkshire  those  drove  it  out ;  the 
other  form,  time,  still  lives  in  Scotland-  On  lif  (in  vita) 
is  now  seen  as  alive,  in  line  21 ;  yet  our  lexicon-makers, 
even  to  this  day,  will  have  it  that  alive  is  an  Adjective ; 
they  might  say  as  much  of  ahed-  and  ashore.  The  old 
geltce  becomes  iliche  (line  377),  our  alike. 

The  form  alse  wel  se    (as   well  as)  is    in  line    70. 

*  The  verb  gnagan  (rodere)  became  gnaw  in  the  South ;  but  the 
old  form  ^^lo^  remained  in  the  North,  and  is  omx  nag\  the  latter 
verb,  unlike  gnaw^  is  not  reckoned  classic  English. 
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There  is  a  wholly  new  form  in  line  130,  a  hmlke  time  se 
ewe,  '  on  what  time  so  ever ; '  the  ever  was  seen  before 
prefixed  to  cbZc  (every),  bnt  it  was  henceforth  tacked  on 
behind  Pronouns  like  wTwi,  wTwso,  &c.  Did  those  who 
brought  this  in  think  of  imquam  and  the  Latin  quictmque  ? 
The  hvdlke,  (which,)  seems  here  to  be  set  apart  to  be 
coupled  with  a  Neuter  Substantive.  The  Nominative 
hwa  is  used  for  qui  for  the  first  time  in  line  133 ;  moni 
mon  hwa  reM, 

We  have  seen  the  Sufl&x  ever:  we  may  once  more  see 
the  Prefix  al  in  line  144 ;  our  fathers  were  fond  of  setting 
this  cd  before  to  (nimis) ;  we  here  see  alto  dare,  '  all  too 
dear.'  They  went  on  to  place  it  before  another  to,  the 
to  answering  to  the  German  zer ;  one  solitary  relic  of 
this  remains  in  our  Bible,  happily  spared  by  the  revisers 
of  Tyndale,  a  lover  of  the  old  form ;  we  learn  that  a  stone 
all  tO'hrake  (Abimelech's)  sJcuU, 

"We  have  already  seen  never  more  at  Peterborough  ; 
we  now  see  evre  ma,  evermore. 

As  to  Prepositions :  we  find  a  repetition  of  the  new 
idiom  in  the  Chronicle,  *  nothing  was  seen  of  him ; '  of 
often  follows  to  hear,  but  seldom  to  see.  In  line  381  is 
J)o  scullen  more  of  Mm  seon ;  '  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul'  comes  in  our  Bible.  In  line  18  we  read  eie 
stonde^  men  of  monne,  which,  if  literally  turned  into 
Latin,  would  be  timor  stat  hominibus  de  homine ;  we  have 
now  changed  the  construction,  and  say  men  stand  m 
awe  of  ma/ii.  The  old  ymhe  (the  Greek  amjphi)  was 
used  as  a  Preposition  down  to  1400,  and  still  lives  in 
u^iiquMle-,  but  we  here  see  ahout  beginning  to  en- 
croach upon  it;   in  line  267,  they  weren  ahuten  echte, 
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*  they  were  busy  abont  property.'  This  foreshadows  our 
Future  Participle,  *he  is  ahmii  to  tempt.*  What  was 
before  to  so^e  now  becomes /or  sd6e  (forsooth)  in  line  174. 

In  line  132  we  see  muchel  he  have^  to  heten,  *  he  has 
much  to  atone  for.'  The  have  here  seems  to  halt  between 
the  meanings  ofpossidere  and  dehere,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  change  in  the  old  Northumbrian  agan.  In  line  302 
there  is  ich  Jean  heo^  yjf  I  seal,  liache ;  *  I  can  be  a  leech^ 
if  I  be  called  on,  or  if  it  be  my  duty.'  The  seal  hero 
explains  a  story  in  Mr.  Earle's  *  Philology  of  the  English 
Tongue,'  p.  204 ;  a  farmer  drove  a  corner  home  into  the 
ground,  and  then  said,  'That  one'll  stand  for  twenty 
years,  if  he  should ! '  This  old  sense  of  shall  seems  to 
have  been  kept  in  Wessex  alone. 

The  Gerundial  Infinitive  now  follows  an  Adjective ; 
in  line  39  comes  siker  to  hahh&ii,  '  sure  to  have.' 

In  line  137  we  see  how  barely  came  to  translate  the 
Latin  vix ;  we  read  of  twa  hare  tide,  two  bare  hours,  or 
barely  two  hours. 

The  process  of  the  formation  of  new  words  may  her© 
be  watched.  We  have  seen  the  first  appearance  of  our 
vrrangj  wrong ;  vds  is  now  added  to  it,  just  as  riht  became 
rihtwis.  In  line  256  we  hear  of  wrongwise  reven ;  the 
Scotch  long  kept  the  word  wrangous,  corrupted  much  as 
righteous  is;  they  also  coined  timeout  (opportunus). 

We  find  an  old  English  Verb,  wealtian  (welter), 
which  has  another  form  wealcan,  the  Latin  voJ/vere,  This 
last  takes  the  new  meaning  of  amhulare  in  line  237  ;  hi 
walked  evre.  The  old  hegetan  meant  adipisci ;  it  now  gets 
the  sense  of  generare  in  line  105,  hud  weren  ho  hi'geten  T 
Cunig  (coney),  akin  to  a  German  word,  now  appears. 
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Before  leaving  the  South,  we  may  glance  at  an  old 
Winchester  Charter,  seemingly  drawn  up  abont  1050^ 
and  transcribed  about  1160  (Kemble,  IV.  p.  260).  The 
ge  is  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  sc  is  not  yet  changed 
into  8h ;  but  the  old  (b  is  nsually  replaced  by  e,  and  ch 
appears.  The  writer  is  not  certain  whether  to  put  eu  or 
ecfio^  for  he  sets  down  \emodovn,.  He  rejoices  in  the  letter 
Uy  writing  hiscwp^  wursmpe^  and  mirnkes ;  he  employs  this 
u  for  the  old  eo,  as  him  for  heon^  pmst  for  jpreost.  This 
explains  why  the  old  heo  (ilia)  is  pronounced  in  Lanca- 
shire  as  hu,  or  as  we  now  write  it,  hoo ;  strange  it  is  that 
so  old-fashioned  and  common  a  word  should  linger  in  a 
Northern  shire,  and  not  in  the  South.  The  interchauge 
betweeiAt  and  eo  is  very  old ;  for  the  Sanscrit  hhu  is  the 
English  heo.  We  find  in  the  Charter  the  new  ^erfore. 
The  technical  Latin  magister  (of  a  school)  is  now  replaced 
by  the  French  meistre. 

England  had  not  yet  lost  her  love  of  reading  her 
own  history  written  in  her  own  tongue.  A  Kentish 
copy  of  the  Chronicle  seems  to  belong  to  this  time,  for 
we  find  such  a  form  as  graschyrmene  (with  the  sh  sound) 
in  the  account  of  the  year  1075.^  In  the  beginning  of 
the  relation  of  the  year  1050,  the  old  hyrig  is  written 
herij  and  ^ie/ stands  for  geaf;  these  are  true  Kentish 
marks.  Further  on,  amyrrende  is  written  for  amyrrenne 
(vastare) ;  this  shows  how  easily  such  a  form  as  crienne 
merci  (petere  misericordiam)  might  become  criende 
merely  in  the  phrase,  *  crying  mercy  availed  little.*^ 

Abont  this  time,  rather  before  the  mnrder  of  St. 

*  This  copy  is  known  as  *  Cotton,  Domitian,  A.  VIII.  2.' 

'  Wickliffe  has  was  to  daynge  (factnrus),  in  St.  Luke  zxii.  23. 
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Thomas,  we  light  upon  a  tale,  whicli  shows  how  fast 
English  and  French  were  blending  together.  The  great- 
grandsons  of  those  that  met  in  deadly  grapple  at 
Hastings  had  become  so  united  by  intermarriage,  that  it 
was  hard  to  tell,  so  a  lawyer  of  the  day  says,  whether 
^  freeman  was  English  or  Norman  by  birth.  ^  Hngh 
de  Morville,  a  man  of  renown  in  his  time,  one  of  the 
future  Canterbury  murderers,  could  well  understand  his 
wife's  English,  when  she  wished  to  give  him  a  sudden 
alarm;  *Huge  de  Morevile,  ware,  ware,  ware,  Lithulf 
heth  his  swerd  adrage ! '  Here  the  adjective  w(Br 
(cautus)  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  verb,  the  rightfal  heo 
(esto)  being  omitted  before  it ;  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  our  shortened  phrase,  when  speaking  to  a  dog,  *  war 
rabbit,*  &c.  The  Ihefh  (habet)  is  a  clipped  hafa^.  The 
<idrage  is  the  Past  Participle,  clipped  in  the  true  Southern 
way,  for  it  is  a  Canterbury  monk  that  tells  the  tale.  I 
wish  wa  had  more  specimens  of  the  oflP-hand  colloquial 
EngHsh.2 

There  is  an  English  Charter  of  Henry  the  Second's 
that  belongs  to  this  time  (Hickes,  'Thesaurus,'  I.  xvi.)  ; 
here  the  Old  English  eow  (you)  is  written  %eau ;  the  au^ 
sounded  like  the  French  ou,  was  a  sound  common  to 
London  and  Paris  alike.  Indeed,  so  late  as  141?, 
Lisieux  was  written  Leseaux  (*  Paston  Letters,'  Gaird- 
ner,  I.  7). 

About  this  time,  the  Old  Southern  English  Gospels 

^  JHahgtts  de  Scaccario,  Stubbs's  Documents,  193. 

2  Materials  for  Beckefs  Life  (Master  of  the  Rolls),  128.  See 
Kemble*s  Charters^  II.  96,  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  Kentish  of  this 
time,  or  a  little  later. 
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of  King  ^thelred's  time  were  fitted  for  modem  use. 
These,  known  in  their  new  form  as  the  Hatton  Gospels, 
are  now  accessible  to  all ;  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was 
published  in  1858.^  The  main  corruption  is  the  change 
of  c  into  chy  as  vnycel  into  mychel,  and  cbIc  into  elch.  The 
endings  are  clipped  as  usual;  thus  sunu  becomes  sime.  The 
old  wylcv/m  is  turned  into  welcum  (welcome),  page  48.  In 
page  142,  something  like  our  wherevdth  is  seen  for  the 
first  time ;  about  the  year  1000,  it  had  been  said  that 
'  a  man  has  nothing  hwcmon  (unde)  he  can  pay ; '  this 
hwa/non  in  the  present  version  is  turned  into  hwcermid ; 
many  changes  of  this  nature  were  to  follow. 

After  this  time,  about  1160,  there  were  to  be  no 
more  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  no  more  English 
Charters,  granted  by  the  Crown.  This  scorn  for  our 
tongue,  conceived  in  high  places,  was  to  last  for  about 
two  hundred  years,  and  was  to  do  great  harm. 

THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 

(1180.) 

The  first  specimen  of  this  is  the  Anthem  said  to  have 
been  dictated  by  St.  Thomas,  soon  after  his  martyrdom, 
to  a  Norfolk  priest.  We  have  this  as  it  was  set  down 
by  William  of  Canterbury.  ^     The  first  four  lines  are — 

Hali  Thomas  of  hevemiche, 
Alle  postles  eve(n)liche. 
De  martyrs  t5e  understande 
Deyhuamliche  on  here  hande. 

*  Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, by  Haidwick. 

2  Materials  for  Beckefs  History  (M&ster  of  the  Eolls),  I.  151. 
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Here  the  East  Midland  ImXi  and  und&rBicmdLe  (susci- 
pinnt)  have  not  been  changed  into  the  Kentish  Iwli  and 
wad&rstwndf^.  The  clipping  of  the  a  in  aj^ostles  in  the 
second  line  is  a  sure  token  of  the  Danelagh,  and  conies 
often  in  Orrmin.  In  the  fifth  line  stands  Dt-ichtin 
(Dominns),  not  JDrihten ;  the  change  of  h  into  ch  was  to 
become  common.  In  the  tenth  line,  the  Anglian  sinne 
has  been  altered  into  the  Kentish  sernie,  even  thongh  it 
mars  the  rime. 

We  must  now  for  the  third  time  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  Homilies,  which  thrpw  such  a  flood  of  light  upon 
Twelfth  Century  English.^  Those  to  which  I  now  refer 
date  from  about  1180,  and  seem  to  have  been  written  in 
Essex,  according  to  evidence  brought  foi^ard  by  Dr. 
Morris ;  for  some  of  their  forms  are  akin  to  the  Dane- 
lagh, others  to  the  South.  They  have  peculiarities, 
found  also  in  Kent ;  such  as  the  change  of  i  into  e, 
ma/riken  for  manJcm,  sermen  for  sinnen ;  also,  the  com- 
bination ie  to  express  the  sound  of  the  French  e,  as  in 
lief,  hitmen,  gier,  yief,  fiend,  friend ;  lie  (page  229)  for 
the  older  leo'^en;  glie  for  gleo ;  fieble  (page  191)  for  what 
we  call  feeble.  This  combination  is  found  in  King  Alfred's 
translation  of  Pope  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  and  after 
1120  was  preserved  nowhere  else  but  in  Kent  and  in 
the  shire  where  the  present  Homilies  were  written.  It 
is  pretty  clear  that  they  must  have  been  compiled  not 
far  from  Colchester ;  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  North  of 
the  Great  Sundering  Line  here  mingle  with  those  that 

*  Old  English  Homilies^  Second  Series  (Early  English  Text 
Society),  published  by  Dr.  Morris.  These  did  not  come  out  before 
the  end  of  May,  1873. 
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come  £pom  the  Soath.  We  have  &e/i,  ftetS,  61*^,  all  three, 
for  8vm,t :  both  ai^er  and  ei)>er,  had  and  &ed,  gilioB  and 
^tJ^,^re  and^r,  cZepe  and  cZifpe.  The  old  inlian  had 
the  two  meanings  of  col&re  and  lahorare ;  the  older  form 
of  the  verb  we  keep  for  the  former  meaning, while  the 
inUen  of  these  Homilies,  now  written  toil,  expresses 
the  latter  meaning.  The  Plural  of  the  Present  ends  in 
both  6^6  and  en.  Some  have  affirmed  that  the  London 
dialect  was  East  Midland  and  not  Southern.  I  would 
ask  such  critics  to  remark  the  strong  Southern  dash  in 
these  Homilies,  written  at  some  place  to  the  North  of 
London;  such  words  are  here  found  as  heo,  ich,  )?o, 
hingene  (regum),  que^inde,  ac,  honden,  urnen  (currere). 
It  is  curious  to  compare  the  Moral  Ode,  as  tran- 
scribed into  this  Essex  dialect,  with  that  version  of  it 
noticed  at  page  181  of  this  book.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  changes : — 


Southern, 

Essex, 

Southern, 

Essex, 

an  (unus) 

drajen 

ech 

on 

drawen 

afri 

gleo 

leiojen  (mentiri) 

I  seal 

gHe 
lie 
I  sal 

a^en  (proprius) 
chep  (sale). 
knautS 
blawe'5 

owen 
ware 
enoweS 
blowe?$ 

bieauhte                     bikeihte 
eorles                         jieries 
englene  (angelorum)  angles 
cunnes                       kennes 

fond 
la^e 

fiendes 
lotSe 

jeo^eS 

jieu^S 

There  are  three  decided  tokens  of  Northern  influence  in 
these  Homilies  :  the  aren  (sunt),  the  he^en  (hinc),  and 
the  clipping  of  the  prefix  ge  in  Past  Participles. 

The  ce  often  becomes  a,  as  sat,  hrac^  higat ;  the  a  is 
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constantly  changed  into  o,  as  /o,  wrd6^  old,  drof,  moWy 
son,  enow,  two,  soule,  Foul ;  the  e  replaces  ea,  as  chehe^ 
eke,  fewe,  leve ;  the  i  replaces  eo,  as  yih,  liht ;  in  alwrr^ 
(p.  141)  u  replaces  eo.  The  combination  ai,  hitherto  not 
much  known  in  England,  comes  pretty  often;  we  see 
maiden,  nail,  slaine ;  here  the  i  stands  for  an  older  g. 
The  new  French  ou  is  in  great  request,  for  we  find 
Jfmiwe^,  hlomven,  and  such  like ;  there  are  fower,  fuwer^ 
and  foure,  all  three  forms ;  we  see  both  the  ©Id  nu  and 
the  new  nou.  The  Peterborough  wua  (qui)  may  b© 
found ;  and  'potest  is  Englished  by  both  mai  and  muge^ 
What  was  bihqf^e  in  the  Southern  Homilies  is  here  hi- 
Jiouipe  (behoof) ;  vmmme  is  found  once  more,  and  vmo 
stands  for  wa  (p.  149)  ;  there  is  both  woreld  and  vmrld. 
The  old  Perfect  com  (veni)  now  becomes  cam  (came), 
p.  145.  Some  words  were  pronounced  just  as  we  sound 
them  now,  as  teme,  neme,  ivel,  hitwine ;  these  we  must 
here  pronounce  as  the  French  would. 

As  to  Consonants :  the  ge  is  clipped  at  the  beginning 
of  Past  Participles,  and  also  the  n,  their  last  letter ; 
the  n  of  the  Infinitive  sometimes  disappears.  The  g  is 
cast  out  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  for  the  old  syngode 
(peccavit)  is  sometimes  sined ;  the  older  form  lasted  in 
Salop  down  to  1400.  Oedriged  and  hergode  are  now 
dHde  and  herede  (harried)  ;  the  Perfect  of  tigian  is  teid 
(p.  217),  leger  becomes  hire,  our  lair.  There  is  here 
also  a  combination  of  consonants  much  used  in  the 
Eastern  half  of  England,  that  of  gh  replacing  the  old  h ; 
we  now  find  \ogMe  and  aghte  (debuit)  ;  this  was  as  yet 
strange  to  the  shires  South  of  Thames.  Another  mark 
of  the  North  and  of  the  Eastern  coast,  the  use  of  sal  in- 
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stead  of  shaXl^  is  also  f  onnd.  The  hard  g  sound  was  hence- 
forth little  used,  except  in  East  Anglia  and  Northern 
Essex ;  wo  here  find  foleg&n^  hv/rg,  gure  (vester),  heger 
(emptor),  gier  (annas) ;  also  the  corrupt  gede  (ivit). 
The  w,  which  replaced  g  in  so  many  words,  is  creeping- 
up  from  the  South ;  we  see  owen,  hruw,  huw,  for  agen,  hreg^ 
and  hoga.  Such  forms  occur  as  gres  (gramen),  hre6r&Hy^ 
reu  (poenitet).  In  this  last  word  we  now  transpose  the 
vowels.  We  here  see  the  old  genemned^  pyndan,  turned 
into  Tiermned,  pen. 

The  g  sometimes  becomes  3  as  well  as  tt; ;  in  page  205- 
we  hear  that  Christ's  body  was  ato'^en  (distractum)  ; 
from  the  old  teogan  (a  three-pronged  fork,  as  it  were), 
we  get  three  different  corruptions,  to  tug,  to  toy,  and  to 
tow.  The  h  is  sometimes  turned  into  g,  Sisfleg  (fugit), 
for  the  old  fleaJi ;  the  h  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
vanishes,  as  vrit  (albus)  for  hwit ;  shewe  em  is  in  page 
57.  The  ch  often  replaces  c,  as  in  chireche  (cyrce), 
much,  stenche,  riche.  The  fact  that  this  new  French 
sound  often  replaced  the  Old  English  hard  c  has  en- 
riched our  tongue  with  two  sets  of  words,  springing 
from  the  same  root ;  thus  we  have  the  two  distinct 
verbs,  wahe  and  watch,  both  from  the  old  woec-an.  But 
in  1180  their  use  was  most  unsettled ;  at  page  161  we 
hear  that  the  Devil  wecche^  (awaketh)  evil.  It  is  the 
same  with  dike,  ditch,  shriek,  screech,  drink,  drench,  kirk, 
church,  egg,  edge,  owing  to  this  intrusive  ch ;  we  even 
apply  this  system  to  French  words,  as  tack,  attach^ 
trickery,  treachery. 

The  new  sound,  sh  instead  of  sc,  seldom  found 
hitherto,  is  established  in  the  South-Eastem  shires ;  as 
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shown  in  hisshup,  sJivpe,  sTmfe.  (shove),  shrifte,  fishes. 
The  ^  is  sometimes  changed  into  d,  as  hirden  (onus)  for 
hyr^en ;  this  process  went  on  in  Bast  Anglia.  At  "p&ge 
111  the  w  is  cast  out ;  for  we  see  wpjpard  instead  of  the 
rightful  wpweard;  we  now  often  hear  forrad  shouted 
instead  of  forward.  The  n  in  the  middle  of  the  word  is 
cast  out;  l^unresdceg  becomes  ^uresdai  at  page  61.  The 
n  of  on  (unns)  is  clipped,  for  we  see,  at  page  165,  fra/m 
6  stede  to  ©"Ser ;  this  0  for  on  becomes  common  all  througli 
the  South,  and  we  have  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from 
corrupting  all  our  Strong  Past  Participles  in  this  way, 
as  *  I  have  do '  instead  of  done.  The  Preposition  on  is 
clipped  in  page  109,  for  we  see  anes  a  daiy  *  once  a  day ; ' 
a  Oodes  name.  The  od  or  ed  of  the  Weak  Verb's  Past 
Participle  is  also  clipped,  as  in  lend  and  fild.  An  I  is 
tacked  on  to  an  old  Verb,  for  cneowian  is  now  replaced 
hj  cnewl  (kneel). 

As  to  Substantives :  the  old  geoc  was  Plural  as  well 
as  Singular,  and  it  remains  so  in  our  Bible ;  but  at  page 
195  we  find  the  corruption  giohes.  How  utterly  the 
Dative  has  vanished  may  be  seen  in  page  113,  where 
hege  doges,  without  any  Preposition,  stands  for  in  festis 
diehus.  In  page  187  we  see  a  new  construction,  a  kind 
of  Accusative  Absolute ;  he  isforloren,  lifand  sowle.  In 
page  173  we  read,  *  they  shall  fear,  and  no  wunder  nis ; ' 
we  should  now  drop  the  last  word. 

At  page  179  the  old  gemdkne  (communis)  is  cut  down 
to  mene,  our  mean.  There  is  a  wonderful  shortening  in 
mest  manne  (p.  169),  which  Englishes  Tnaodma  ^ars 
hommum;  most  is  here  applied  to  number  and  not  to 
magnitude,  though  we  may  still  say  *  the  most  part.'     In 
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page  165  comes  ^rwtw  ivele  to  werse,  where  the  Adjectives 
stand  without  any  Snbstantiyes. 

As  to  Verbs :  the  oldest  English  allowed  of  such 
phrases  as   J  (Zo  sow  to  vdtanne ;   this  sense  of  do  is 
extended  to  make  at  page  213 ;  speaking  of  bnyers  and 
sellers,  he  Mm  make^  to  hen  hihinden;    the  last  word 
shows  how  onr  hehind  hand  in  money  matters  arose. 
As  the  last  sentence  shows,  the  Gernndial  Infinitive  with 
io  was  coming  in ;  we  see  leren  ]>e  folc  to  understanden 
^p.  93) ;  he  ]>enche'6  to  forleten  (p.  201) ;   hine  la^e^  to 
<drin7cen  (p.  213)  ;  hicumeliche  to  vmnien  (p.  171) ;  help 
tofeedy  loth  to  do.     We  have  seen  that  the  Passive  Parti- 
ciple might  follow  have,  as  *  he  had  it  wronght ; '  we 
now  see  this  usage  extended  to  the  Active  Participle  at 
page  145 ;  he  hadde  wuniende  on  hvm  pe  holigost.  We  find 
the  Infinitive  dropped  altogether,  at  page  193,  to  save  a 
repetition ;  no  man  us  ne  were^,  .  .  .  .  ne  Gods  nele,  ich 
>€id/rade  (T  fear) ;  the  two  last  words  are  a  foretaste  of 
one  of  our  commonest  English  idioms.     The  new  Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive,  the  work  of  the  Southern  shires, 
has  not  yet  reached  Essex,  as  we  see  in  the  third  line  of 
page  133.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  advance  upon 
the  former  Southern  idiom,  eie  stonde'iS  men ;  this  becomes, 
at  page  39,  he  pat  non  eige  ne  stand  of,  not  far  from  our 
he  that  stamds  in  no  awe  of  &c.      In  page  187  we  find 
SJiother  terse  EngHsh  sentence, ^^fet5  ealde  neddre ;  earlier 
writers  would  have  set  some  Preposition  answering  to 
contra  after  the   first   word.      The  verb   healdan  was 
being  freely  used ;  ich  held  mid  hem,  (p.  211),  holden  hi/re 
^mu^  (p.  181),  Iwlden  weie  (p.  161).     Verbs  were  now 
being  run  into  each  other;    sencan  was  formerly  the 
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Transitive  mergere,  smcan  the  Neuter  rnergi;  the  two 
forms  now  get  confoxmded,  for  in  page  177  comes  fe 
storm  hismkeS  \e  shvp.  So  in  page  109  the  old  \&nca^ 
(videtnr)  becomes  ^mke6,  whence  our  me  tJMcs, 

As  to  Numerals :  in  page  224  we  find  on  o^er  two  Udeh, 
"  one  or  two ; "  a  new  phrase.  At  page  175  we  hear  of  two 
brethren,  *  ]>at  on  is  Seint  Peter  and  fa^  o^er  Seint  Andreu :' 
this  is  a  great  change  from  the  se  an  ,  ,  ,  se  d6er  used  of 
the  two  men  who  strove  for  the  Papacy  in  1129,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  of  that  year.  In 
Scotch  law  papers  the  ^a^and  the  ^o^^er  may  be  remarked 
down  to  very  modem  times  ;^  the  confusion  between 
letters  is  like  that  seen  in  the  nonce.  The  Masculine 
and  Neuter  of  the  Article  were  no  longer  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  at  least,  in  Danish  shires.  The  o,  which  has 
so  often  replaced  the  old  a,  has  added  to  our  stock  of 
synonyms  for  unus;  we  now  employ  one  and  an  in 
distinct  ways,  but  this  had  not  been  settled  in  1180 :  at 
page  125  we  read  of  *  on  old  man,'  and  two  lines  lower 
down  of  *  an  holie  child.'  Many  years  later,  the  form 
such  a  one  was  to  be  written. 

In  page  213  there  is  a  most  curious  new  idiom ;  the 
old  mam^  and  the  later  an  (see  page  54  of  my  book)  seem 
to  be  used  together ;  fe  stede  fer  me  swo  one  drinhe^,  *  the 
place  where  one  drinks  so ; '  the  one  here  stands  for  aZe- 
quis  for  the  first  time,  not  for  quidam  or  timis,  as  in 
fore- Conquest  days.     The  French  on  may  perhaps  have 

*  So  in  the  poem  on  the  Chameleon : — 

*  Sirs,'  cried  the  umpire,  *  cease  your  pother; 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  tother.* 
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had  some  influence  here.  In  page  203  is  a  strong  proof 
how  idiomatic  the  old  Indefinite  man  or  me  was  in  Eng- 
land ;  swich,  hlisse  me  hihat  us  alhy  ^  snch  bliss  is  promised 
ns  aU  (by  God)/ 

On  looking  at  the  Pronouns,  we  find  that  self  has 
been  turned  into  a  Plural ;  at  p.  193  is  us  selven  (our- 
selyes).  There  is  the  old  Grenitive  ure  ech,  which  lasted 
for  ages  longer;  there  is  also  the  new  form  ech  of  us^  on  of 
hem.  At  page  191  swa  hwost  swa  is  pared  down  to  what ; 
aUre'6  hwai  heo  jprike'6 ;  it  may  be  that  the  quodcunque, 
which  always  translated  the  Old  English  swa  hwcet  swa, 
led  our  fathers  to  look  upon  hwat  as  a  good  translation  for 
the  kindred  qtLod.  We  see  a  new  word,  warhi  (whereby), 
page  81 ;  something  like  wherewith  had  already  been 
coined  in  the  South. 

The  compounds  with  the  Adverb  where  lead  us  on  to 
those  with  here ;  heroefter  alone  had  been  used  before 
this  time;    we  find  hervn  (herein)  at  page  113.     So 
fonon-weard  had  hitherto  been  the  only  compound  with 
'ponon :  at  page  189  we  see  'panen-for^ward  (thence  for- 
ward).   We  know  our  phrase  *  to  cry  off ; '  at  page  213 
we  see  J>e  soule  .  .  •  wilnep  ut  (desires  out),  that  is, 
desires  to  he  out.    At  page  181,  we  read  that  the  soul 
ttm€l6  to  (shutteth  to)  hire  gaten.     For  pam  cenes^  or  for 
poM  cenes,  becomes  in  page  87  for  the  nones,  *  for  that 
alone,   for  the  purpose ; '    a  curious  instance    of  the 
confusion  of  letters,  where  two  words  run  into  each 
other.  We  also  see  at  work  the  Middle  English  tendency 
to  ad  65  to  words.     The  adverb  wel  (bene)  stands  for 
riht  (valde)  in  page  71 ;  he  is  wel  god ;  we  still  say, 
weU    worthy.      The   old    well-nigh  had  been  in    very 

o  2 
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early   use;    at  page    177    comes,     they    go^  wel    on 
hond. 

Among  Prepositions,  of  is  encroaching  more  and 
more  upon  older  forms ;  he  was  ofmichel  elde  (p.  125) ; 
here  the  earlier  EngHsh  would  have  used  the  Genitive ; 
so  lete  of  ]>olehurdm>e8S6  (pretence  of  patience,  p.  79)  ; 
ortrowe  of  mihte  (distrust  of  power,  p.  73) ;  redde  (rid) 
of  dea^  (p.  171)  ;  emti  of  hileve  (p.  191)  ;  ofshwmede  of 
hem  (p.  173) ;  forhisne  of  him  selven  (an  example  of 
himself,  p.  149).  From  this  last  comes  our  *  make  an 
example  of,  make  an  exhibition  of,'  &c.  The  sense  of  our 
off  comes  more  to  the  front ;  at  page  39  we  hear  of  a 
man  ]>e  was  of  his  wit ;  hence  our  *  off  his  feed ; '  stoihe^  of 
giure  smnes  (p.  203),  we  should  now  say  leave  off  your  sins. 
At  page  125  there  is  a  new  sense  oi  on;  on  his  spuse  he 
child  strende  (begat) .  The  preposition  to  is  making  further 
way;  in  page  141  we  read  le^'^e  to  stmnOf  •  .  .  hwe  to 
hvm ;  at  page  157,  fremfulle  to  sinhote ;  at  page  73, 
hilimpe^  to  godcurmesse ;  the  old  Dative  is  here  encroached 
upon.  The  Anglian  til,  which  did  not  travel  far  to  the 
South  of  the  Great  Sundering  Line  until  two  hundred 
years  after  this,  is  now  used  with  a  Substantive  of 
time ;  til  amoregen  is  in  page  75.  A  wholly  new  Pre- 
position, formed  from  the  Noun  side,  crops  up  at 
page  31,  supplanting  the  old  wiiS ;  hiside  J>e  htirch.^ 
The  old  ut  of  now  sometimes  becomes  ut  from,  as  at 
page  33.  We  see  a  wholly  new  phrase  for  the  Latin 
quasi  at  page  117;  ase  ]>eh  it  were;   here  swa  would 

'  This  shows  ns  how  before,  behind,  beyond,  between,  were  formed 
in  very  early  days. 
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liave  been  used  earlier.  In  page  107,  qxkodcum^  sit  is 
Englished  by  he  swo  it  heo ;  the  B.elatiye  force  of  the 
old  swa  (as)  is  here  seen ;  we  often  nse  *  be  that  as  it 
may.' 

Many  English  words  were  now  getting  new  meanings. 
Before  this,  eoMafoeder  had  been  nsed  for  avus  ;  it  now 
stands  for  socer,  for  the  kindred  English  word  of  this 
latter,  sweoTy  was  nnlnckily  dropped,  at  least  in  the 
'East,  At  page  157  we  see  that  the  old  syllan  is  hence- 
forward to  keep  its  sense  of  vendere  and  to  lose  that  of 
iradere.  Among  the  works  of  darkness  mentioned  at 
page  13  are  *  chest  and  cTiew,^  translated  by  Dr.  Morris 

*  contention  and  ja/w,*  one  sense  of  the  old  ceowan,  our 
chew.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  when  finding  comfort,  as  he 
said,  in  *  jawing  away  '  at'  the  powers  that  were,  Httle 
suspected  the  good  authority  he  had  for  his  verb. 
There  is  a  famous  Mediseval  phrase  in  page  113; 
Christ,  it  is  there  said,  ^herede  helle;'  The  Harrow- 
ing of  Hell  plays  a  leading  part  in  our  old  Hterature 
fix>m  first  to  last.  We  know  our  phrase,  *  to  take  to  his 
bed;'  we  read  in  page  20,  ^]>u  takest  to  huse,*  that  is, 

*  thou  keepest  at  home.'  At  page  201  we  see  a  broad 
line  drawn  between  napping  and  sleeping.  This  distinc- 
tion had  been  unknown  in  Old  English.  At  page  151, 
wlacJiSy  the  old  wloeCf  is  the  adjective  applied  to  snow 
melted  by  the  sun  ;  this  may  have  been  confused  with 
hleow,  and  is  seen  in  our  hike-warm. 

We  find  new  forms  like  '  to  crohe'  or  'make  crooked,' 
page  61;  swoldren,  our  swelter,  page  7;  snevi  and 
swwve  (sniff  and  snuff),  pages  37  and  191.  Trvstliche 
(tmstfolly)  appears,  akin  to  the  Frisian  trdst. 
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There  are  many  Scandinavian  words,  whicli  we  have 
followed,  rather  than  the  kindred  Old  English  forms. 


Dufe,  done  * 
Sleht,  iML 
Holsum^  wholeswne 

from  dufa 
„     sl8eg« 
,,     heilsamr 

Mece,  meek 

if 

Tniiikr 

Bote,  root 
Shurte,  shirt 
Shrike,  shriek 
Smoc,  sniock 

V 
9} 

rote 
skyrta 
skiika 
smokkr 

There  are  here  also  a  few  words  common  to  England 
and  Holland,  such  as  twist,  vdmjpley  and  shiver  (finders). 
To  scorn  is  here  seen  for  the  first  time ;  some  have  derived 
it  from  the  French  escornir,  to  deprive  of  horns.  But  it 
is  used  a  few  years  later  by  Orrmin,  the  last  of  all  men 
to  use  a  French  word;  scoem  (stercus)  is  the  more 
likely  parent  of  the  term. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  was  flourishing  at  this  time, 
but  English  philology  had  still  much  to  learn.  In 
page  45,  the  derivation  of  king  is  given;  *he  kefmd6 
(directs)  evre  to  rihte.'  This  is  something  like  Mr. 
Carlyle's  well-known  mistake,  about  cynvng  being  the 
man  that  can  act.  In  page  99  the  word  Jirisel  (the 
Eucharist)  has  to  be  accounted  for ;  we  are  told  that  no 
man  can  say  *  hu  set  (how  blessed)  it  is.'  At  page  25, 
we  get  another  bit  of  Old  English  philology ;  God  is 
called  Father,  we  are  there  told,  for  two  reasons ;  *  on 

'  The  Old  English  culver  was  long  used  all  through  the  South  of 
England,  while  the  Danish  dove  was  used  in  the  North. 
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his  for  fo  fe   lie  .  .  .  feUde   (joined)  fe  lemes  to  ure 
licame  .  •  •  otfer  is  fat  he/e^  (feeds)  alle  fing.' 


THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT  OF  1180. 
Essex  Homilibs.    Page  105. 

Seiat  Jacob  ]>e  holie  apostel,  ]>e  ure  drihteii  sette  to 

Lord, 

lor)>eawe  J>e  folc  of  Jerusalem,  lie  nam  geme  of  J>e  wiine 
teacher  took     heed  customs 

ye  weren  J>o,  and  get  bien  mid  mannen,  fewe  gode  and 
then  yet     are   among 

fele  ivele,  and  bigan  to  tumen  pe  ivele  to  gode  mid  his 
mawy 

wise  wordes  fe  he  witS  hem  spec  mutS  wit5  ma^e  fe  hwile 

he  wnnede  lichamliche  among  hem.     And  agen  pe  time 
dwelt  hodily 

ye  ure  drihten  wolde  him  f echen  fro  fis  wreche  woreld 

to  his  blisfulle  riche,  fo  sette  he  on  write  fe  wise  word 

kingdom 

ye  he  spec,  and  fat  writ  sende  into  chirchen  ;  and  hit  is 

cnmen  into  fis  holi  minstre  to  dai,  and  biforen  gin  rad, 

you 

feh  ge  it  ne  nnderstonden;   ac  we   wilen  bi   Godes 
though  hut 

wissinge  and  bi  his  helpe  f erof   cnfen  giu  fese  lit 
gvidance  '  declare 

word. 
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THE  CONTRAST  TO  THE  EAST  MIDLAND. 

(About  A.D.  1180.) 

Da  jet  sei])  feo  sotile  soriliclie  to  liire  l(icliam) ;  sBfre 
J)u  were  Infer  ])eo  hwile  fu  lif  haefdest,  fn  were  leas  and 
Inti  and  nnrilit  lnfede(st  and)  Inpere  deden ;  deredest 
Cristene  men  and  mid  worde  and  mid  werke  so  J>n  wurst 
mihte.  (Ic  wabs)  from  God  clene  to  pe  isend,  ac  fn 
ha  vest  nnc  f  ordon  mid  pine  Inpere  deden ;  J?n  were  gredi 
and  mid  gromen  fe  onfulled ;  nnneafe  ic  on  J?e  eni  wnmmg 
ha(fde)for  hearde  nife  and  ofer^  mete  fnlle,  for  J>iii 
wombe  was  fin  God  and  fin  wnlder  fin  iscend. 

Forloren  f  u  havest  f  eo  ece  blisse, 
Binumen  f  u  havest  f  e  Paradis, 
B(inu)men  fe  is  f set  holi  lond, 
Den  deofle  f  u  bist  isold  on  hond, 
For  noldest  f  u  nefre  (hab)ben  inouh, 
Buten  f  u  hefdest  unifouh. 
Nu  is  f  set  swete  al  agon^ 
DsBt  bittere  f  e  bi(S)  fomon ; 
Dset  bittere  ilest  f e  efre, 
Det  gode  ne  cume3  fe  nefre. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  Southern  work,  the  Poem 
on  the  Sonl  and  Body,  printed  from  a  "Worcester  manu- 
script by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  to  whom  English 
Philology  owes  mnch.  We  have  here  a  foretaste  of 
Layamon's  well-known  work;  there  are  some  things 
common  to  the  present  piece  and  to  the  Essex  Homilies  ; 
as  B(yviXe  for  savle^  four^  hwoso,  chirche,  drawen,  awen, 
where  w  supplants  g ;  qu  ia  well  established  instead  of 
cw,  and  besides  is  used  as  a  Preposition.     But  the  sh  has 
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not  encroaclied  npon  the  sc  ;  the  old  seal  and  serin  haye 
not  yet  become  shall  and  shrine  in  the  Severn  country. 

In  Vowels :  au  is  making  way ;  strau  and  clau  appear ; 
et  is  a  fayonrite  combination,  for  eihte,  clei,  neih,  and 
ei^e  come ;  we  still  pronounce  the  two  first  in  the 
proper  way,  with  the  sonnd  of  the  French  e ;  the  two 
last  have  been  degraded.  The  diphthong  ce  sometimes 
vanishes  ;  Bsdda  becomes  Beda,  as  happened  before  the 
Conquest ;  we  see  the  Old  and  the  New  in  the  short 
sentence,  Mlfric  abbot  pe  w^  Alqum  hote}>.  It  is  hopeless^ 
after  seven  hundred  years  of  wrong  spelling,  to  talk 
now  of  King  JElfred,  The  0  often  replaces  a;  at  p.  7, 
a  (semper),  the  flw/e  of  the  North,  is  written  0 ;  rather 
later,  in  page  301  of  this  book,  we  shall  find  the 
phrase  ey  and  0,  an  admission  of  the  claims  of  both 
North  and  South.  The  old  gat  (heedus)  is  written  got  ; 
but  on  the  Tyne,  fer  to  the  North,  Grateshead  (Caput 
CaprsB)  has  held  its  ground.  Dd  (dama)  and  gdd 
(stimulus)  become  do  and  gode ;  rd-deor  (capreolus)  is 
changed  into  roa-deor,  and  shows  us  the  steps  by  which 
the  old  a  became  the  new  0 ;  we  still  write  broad,  goad,  and 
Jwa/rd,  a  compromise  between  the  North  and  the  South.  ^ 
The  sound  of  0  can  in  our  tongue  be  expressed  by  about 
ten  difierent  letters  or  combinations  of  letters ;  the  stu- 
dent of  our  language  must  here  long  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  Italian.  The  oh  becomes  ouh,  as  in  the  Moral  Ode 
(see  page  181);  we  see  souhte  and  inouh.  The  u  is  most 
popular,  a  sure  mark  of  the  South ;  this  vowel  replaces  i, 

*  The  old  hrdd,  though  now  written  hroad^  is  pronounced  some- 
thing in  the  old  way,  very  unlike  the  sound  of  oa  in  other  words, 
such  as  toad  and  road. 
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for  scxr  (shire)  becomes  scwr ;  it  also  replaces  o,  for  Ju/m 
becomes  hwrn,     Bytt  (uter)  is  now  huttey  onr  huU. 

Sometimes  a  Consonant  is  dropped  in  the  middle  of 
a  word,  for  we  see  elleoven  (eleven)  for  endleofcm.  The 
city  Gantwa/raburh  is  now  changed  into  Oantoreburi'y 
and  thus  the  French  way  of  spelling  (did  they  ever  yet 
spell  a  Teutonic  word  right?)  influenced  us.  The 
Infinitive  dreogcm  (subire)  becomes  drioBn^  the  Scotch 
dree ;  manslaga  is  now  monsleia.  The  g  drops  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  for  heg  becomes  hei ;  we  still  keep  the  pro- 
mmciation  of  this  word  hay.  Sometimes  letters  are 
transposed ;  croet  (currus)  becomes  kert  Another  budding 
change  may  be  seen  in  spindel,  which  is  here  replaced 
by  spindle.  The  Southern  c  and  the  Northern  Jc  are. 
coupled  together,  as  in  crocJce  and  'piche.  King  Alfred 
had  long  before  used  the  form  orcgea/rd  instead  of  the 
commoner  ortgea/rd;  the  word  is  now  softened  into 
orchard.  In  this  way  the  Old  English  splot  with  us 
becomes  splotch. 

Another  word,  where  c  has  become  ch^  is  cicen^ 
chiken ;  in  this  word  both  the  old  and  the  new  sound  of 
c  are  found.  The  old  cealc  now  becomes  chalc,  our  chaZJc* 
Dagos  is  now  da'^es ;  but  w  is  the  favourite  letter  in  re- 
placing the  old  g\  we  see  elhowe,  fuweles  (fowls),  and 
svwa  (sow).  Whafc  was  lah  (humilis)  in  1120  is  now 
lowe ;  fu  droge  (traxisti)  is  drowe  at  page  8.  An  attempt 
is  even  made  to  change  daA/s  into  dawes^  a  corruption 
that  lasted  long  in  the  South.  The  word  sorhfull  is 
turned  into  seoruhful.  The  Strong  Verb  changed  into 
the  Weak  is  seen  in  sleptest,  as  in  the  Rushworth  Gk>s- 
pels ;  the  Weak  Verb  turned  into  the  Strong  (a  most 
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nnnsnal  thing  in  English)  is  found  in  rwngen  for  the 
rightful  Hngoden,  There  is  scorede  (secavit)  for  scoer; 
we  have  nowthe  two  forms  score  and  shear,  both  coming 
firom  the  old  scSran,  We  see  the  Latin  word  omt&rma 
Englished  by  seil^erd,  the  first  time  that  yard  is  found 
^ppHed  to  ship-gear.  8a/ri/nx  is  here  Englished  simply 
by  heo  (iUa),  referring  to  seamasre  (sartor),  which  had 
gone  before ;  our  seamstress  still  keeps  some  trace  of  the 
old  sea/mestref  the  right  word  to  use.^  Idhte  stands  for 
jpvlmo,  our  *  liver  and  lights. *  WealcoM  stands  once  more 
for  ambulare,  as  it  did  in  the  Southern  Homilies :  and 
the  new  word  dewvep  (become  deaf)  appears  at  page  5 ; 
this  is  Intransitive,  but  the  Scotch  deave  has  become 
Transitive. 

We  have  other  sources  open  to  us,  besides  the  Eng- 
lish manuscripts.  In  the  poems  of  Nigel  Wireker, 
written  about  1190,  we  come  upon  the  names  Willekin 
and  RobeJcin,  These  are  the  names  of  boys,  and  are  most 
likely  due  to  Flemish  immigrants  into  England.  It  is 
•curious  that  the  new  Teutonic  ending  hin  should  be  first 
attached  to  common  French  names  like  William  and 
!Bohert;  it  was  long  before  Bohehin  became  Boh  or  Bob,^ 
About  the  same  time,  the  Coggeshall  Chronicle  talks  of 
MaleJcm,   a  pet  name  derived  from  Maid,   or  Matilda, 


'  We  find  here  "pistor  Englished  by  bakestrCf  whence  comes  BaX' 
ter,  Ster  was  the  ending  tcsually  reserved  for  the  feminine,  as 
spinster ;  but  Pharaoh's  baker  was  called  in  Genesis  bacistref  before 
the  Conquest.     See  Earle's  Philology^  p.  320. 

*  Wireker's  poems  were  attributed,  when  published,  to  Brunellus 
Vigelli.  I  consulted  the  edition  published  at  Wolfenbiittel  in  1662. 
The  names  in  kin  are  found  in  p.  94  of  this  work. 
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Later  in  the  Thirteenth  Centnry  we  hear  of  JcmTdny 
and  other  snch ;  of  these  names,  PerJci/n  is  the  most^ 
renowned.  -^Ifric,  in  his  Grammar,  written  about  two 
hundred  years  before  this  time,  had  told  his  pupils  that 
some  nouns  were  diminutiva,  giving  for  an  example  hO' 
rrmncultis,  lytle  ma/rm.    He  knew  not  the  word  ma/n/n,ikin^ 


THE  EAST  MmLAND  DIALECT. 
(A.D.  1200.) 

I  now  return  once  more  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colchester.  We  have  a  collection  of  King  Alfred's 
saws,  dating  from  about  the  year  1200.^  It  seems,  like 
the  Essex  Homilies,  to  belong  to  the  Great  Sundering 
line ;  we  find  the  thorough  East  Anglian  forms  gu^  gung^ 
sal,  wu,  a/rren,  dagis  (you,  young,  shall,  how,  are,  days); 
also  hes  pu  (page  32),  where  the  rightful  t  is  lost  at  the 
end  of  the  hes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Active  Participle 
ends  in  l)oth  the  Midland  end  and  Southern  ind,  and  the 
*  or  2/  is  prefixed  to  the  Past  Participle ;  the  Southern  o 
is  preferred  to  the  Northern  a,  as  in  no  \ing,  swo,  loud ;. 
such  forms  as  ctmne,  JEJnglene  (Anglorum),  are  truly 
Southern. 

As  to  Vowels ;  moeg  becomes  may,  mogey  and  nmge ;, 
the  different  sounds  that  might  be  given  to  one  word  are 
most  curious,  and  show  how  unsettled  a  thing  Middle 
English  was.     The  o  replaces  i,  for  we  find  woh  iovwill; 

*  Dr.  Morris  prints  this,  along  with  a  Southern  version  mad& 
sixty  years  later,  in  his  Old  English  Miscellany  (Early  English  Text 
Society),  p.  103. 
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of  fcliis  we  keep  a  trace  in  onr  wcyrCi  (will  not).  The  old 
Snperlatiye  hngest  remains,  but  lengra  becomes  longer 
^t  x>^ge  113.  The  English  ow  sometimes  slides  into  the 
foreign  ou,  as  in  mouin^  cnouin.  The  heo  (ilia)  becomes 
Jius  at  page  119,  and  this  change  spread  all  over  the 
South.  The  old  c^o^^er  and  noht  become  douter  and  nouU 
The  u  seems  to  take  an  e  before  it  in  page  121,  where 
the  old  heogan  or  hugan  turns  into  hewen ;  much  about 
the  same  time,  Layamon  on  the  Severn  was  writing 
heowweden.  The  sound  of  the  French  ou  is  now  expressed 
by  a  combination  of  letters  new  to  English  scribes ;  in 
p.  132  the  old  treovi^  is  written  iroy^,  sounded  much  as 
we  sound  truth.  The  Essex  tulien  was  later  to  be  written 
toil.  This  French  oi  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  Chapter.^ 
We  saw  that  King  Alfred  was  fond  of  doubling  the  letter 
o ;  this  now  crops  up  again ;  the  old  hoc  is  here  written 
hooc.  Moreover,  vrndni  (silva)  is  turned  into  wood,  but 
this  must  in  Essex  have  been  pronounced  like  wode.  The 
words  wulf,  wulle,  wund,  hur  (gebur,  colonus),  have 
always  been  pronounced  in  one  and  the  same  way  from 
first  to  last,  though  we  have  altered  their  spelling. 

In  Consonants  there  is  a  great  change  at  work.  The 
h  is  sometimes  wrongly  used,  as  Tierl  for  erl,  wad  for 
what;  it  vanishes  in  the  middle  of  hiovit  (oportet).  The 
fondness  for  the  hard  g  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  East 
Anglia ;  the  old  gesd/won  and  rowan  are  turned  into  sagin 

*  In  the  old  Latin  Inscriptions  we  find  oinus  written  where  later 
authors  would  have  put  unus,  A  famous  Oxford  scholar,  examining 
A  school  in  Perthshire  about  1820,  asked  a  boy  to  spell  ^poison, 
'There  was  no  answer.  *  Hoot,  mon,*  cried  the  schoolmaster,  *  can  ye 
010  fijpell  pooshun  ? '    The  boy  at  once  spelt  the  word  right. 
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and  rogen}  But  mmg  and  saga  (die)  become  may  and. 
Bay^  as  we  have  since  kept  them ;  and  saga  hit  in  page 
117  is  cut  down  to  seit^  a  proof  how  little  the  h  in  hil^ 
was  now  sounded.  The  h  was  replaced  sometimes,  as 
at  Peterborough,  by  gh,  as  degJi ;  sometimes  by  c,  as 
rict ;  sometimes  by  ch^  as  poc^^e,  fi*  micM,  huch ;  some* 
times  by  g,  as  migte,  rigtin,  "We  find  the  two  forms 
mukil  and  mocA.  This  poem  differs  from  the  Essex 
Homilies  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  newfangled  shy 
which  was  replacing  sc;  we  find  indeed  scJienedJidschete, 
but  sal  is  preferred  to  shal,  and  we  shall  find  the  same 
resistance  to  sh  in  the  East  Anglian  works  of  1230. 
The  f  is  sometimes  corrupted  into  d,  as  wid/uten,  quad 
(cwcBp).  Sir  Thomas  More,  three  hundred  years  later^ 
imitated  this,  writing  quod  he  (dixit),  which  at  that  time 
was  laughed  at  as  old-fashioned  by  his  enemies.  The 
p  is  added  to  a  word,  for  wela  becomes  welpe ;  the  con- 
fusion of  this  letter  with  /  is  seen  at  page  111,  where 
hmseolfe  (himself)  is  written  hi/neselpe.  The  old  ceceras  is 
now  acreis  (acres),  and  ceorl  takes  the  broader  form  of 
cherril  (churl). 

In  Substantives ;  we  find  that  the  Q«nitival  es,  known 
in  the  North,  but  hitherto  unknown  to  certain  words  in 
the  South,  is  now  added ;  faderis  hlisse  is  in  page  129,. 
but  the  later  version  keeps  the  true  old  Bpglish  fader 
hlisse.  We  find  the  corrupt  alle  curme  madmes  in  page 
127  (all  kind  of  treasure) ;  the  later  version  sticks  to 
the  rightful  Genitive,  uyches  curmes  madmes  (all  kind's 
treasures), '  treasures  of  all  (every)  kind,'  showing  how 

*  This  seems  to  show  that  in  the  Eastern  counties  the  a  of  gesdwotp 
and  the  o  pf  rowan  were  not  pronounced  like  the  French  ou. 
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the  idiom  arose.  The  word  thing  was  about  this  time 
employed  as  a  compliment ;  Alfred  is  called  in  page  103 
a  htfsmn,  fnng;  a  few  years  later  it  is  applied  even  to 
Christ.  We  see  a  familiar  phrase  of  ottrs  for  the  first 
time  at  page  183;  elde  cumid  to  tune,  ^age  comes  to 
town,'  that  is,  *  draws  near  ns.' 

We  find  the  old  Mcmc  rather  changed  at  page  138, 
where  it  is  written  lonke  (lanky).  There  mnst  have 
been  some  great  difference  in  sonnd  between  h  on  the 
one  hand,  and  c  and  g  on  the  other,  when  they  were  pre- 
fixed to  Z,  n,  and  r ;  in  such  cases  h  is  always  lost,  while 
€  and  g  remain  to  this  day. 

There  is  a  further  step  made  as  to  Relative  Pronouns : 
at  page  117  we  see  may  he  forfarin,  hwo  ha/vep  &c. 
Here  the  hwo  stands  after  the  antecedent  he  for  the  first 
time ;  the  idea  of  hwo  so  must  have  been  in  the  writer's 
mind.  In  p.  137  hewre  (vester)  stands  for  tu74^,  the  first 
instance  of  this  French  idiom  in  England;  it  comes 
amidst  a  crowd  of  French  words.  I  have  set  out  the 
passage  at  page  209  of  this  work. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  one  of  the  Irregular  Verbs ; 
the  old  ic  mceg  (possum)  took  'pu  miht  for  its  second 
person ;  this  is  now  corrupted  into  ^u  maist  at  p.  117, 
though  the  rightfal  yu  micht  comes  elsewhere.  "We  saw 
in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  this  paring  down  of  the  Strong 
Verb  to  the  level  of  its  "Weak  brother;  even  in  the 
South,  Jm  ctmne,  \u  dAirre,  had  become  in  some  parts  \u 
canst,  pu  dearst,  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  new 
idiom  starts  up  at  p.  103 ;  hsgin  is  cut  down  to  gin,  as 
Jievi  he  gon  lerin ;  and  this  gon  or  gam,  was  used  for  ages 
as  a  kind  of  Auxiliary  Verb,  side  by  side  with  can ;  Scott 
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has  in  his  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  fhe  ea/rl  gan  spy.  At 
p.  136  we  see  the  Pronoun  set  before  the  Lnperative,  J>tt 
gef  him ;  this  has  not  yet  gone  out,  for  we  still  say  *  you 
go  there.'  The  verb  like  was  of  old  Impersonal,  and  we 
may  still  say  *  an  it  like  you.'  But  at  p.  105  it  Englishes 
amomt ;  we  see  lovin  Mm  and  likin ;  another  instance  of 
this  comes  rather  later.  The  verb  do  gets  a  new  mean- 
ing, finire ;  mine  dagis  arren  nei  done  is  in  p.  135.  Jhifcm 
is  used  intransitively,  as  we  learn  by  the  context,  at 
p.  115 ;  to  duste  it  sullin  driven.  We  have  seen  how  wrcmg 
(malum)  was  first  found  at  London ;  we  now  see  a  verb 
formed  from  it  at  p.  135,  f  e  wronTce  gume  l^u  rigtin,  '  be 
sure  to  right  the  wronged  man.'  So  mnis  (mouse)  creates 
a  new  verb,  applied  to  cats,  at  p.  121.  Another  verb 
crops  up  for  the  first  time  at  p.  138,  the  small  man  wole 
grennen,  cocken,  and  cJiiden ;  from  this  cocken  must  come 
our  adjective  cocky.  The  new  verb  betide  is  seen  in 
p.  129. 

The  old  noht  is  turned  into  nout  and  nat;  it  had 
already,  at  Peterborough,  begun  to  drive  out  ne,  and  we 
here  find  leve  ]>u  nout  instead  of  the  rightful  ne  leve  Ipu ; 
but  the  old  ne  was  used  in  prose  so  late  as  Campian's 
time.  The  Old  English  f  e  hmle  ]>e  here  takes  the  form 
of  hwilis  ]>at,  which  is  kept  in  our  Bible ;  the  is  or  es  is 
tacked  on  to  Adverbs  in  the  usual  Middle  English  way. 
We  have  already  seen  wel  used  for  swipe  (valde)  ;  at 
p.  103  the  two  are  coupled  together,  wel  swipe  strong. 
An  idiom  most  conmion  in  our  Ballads  is  here  first  found; 
son  so  dere  (p.  135)  ;  here  the  so  is  not  wanted.  A  new 
idiom  was  now  coming  down  from  the  North ;  at  p.  133 
we  read  wer  (ubi)  hachte  is  hid,  per  is  armpe ;  this  toer 
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was  before  this  time  in  the  South  written  foBr.  The  new 
Belative  forms  were  crowding  in. 

As  to  Prepositions :  of  as  nsnal  was  employed  with 
new  meanings ;  it  replaced  the  old  on  in  phrases  like  den 
of  mody  sot  of  word.  The  confusion  between  on  and  of 
lasts  still,  when  we  hear  people  talk  of '  the  whole  lot  mi 
'ew* ; '  wphraid  of  comes  at  p.  119 ;  we  should  now  turn 
the  of  into  with^  though  we  still  accvse  of  The  to  was 
often  used  after  weot^n  (fieri) ;  this  usage  is  now  ex- 
tended, for  we  see  melten  to  nocht,  hrmgen  to  nout.  At 
always  had  in  English  a  sense  nearly  akin  to  in ;  we  now 
find  (p.  125)  god  ate  nede,  a  phrase  that  Scott  loved.  Bi 
is  turned  into  an  adverb  at  p.  137,  he  wole  he  hi. 

The  foreign  word  clerk  ia  now  used  for  scholar  as  well 
as  for  priest ;  for  it  is  here  said  of  Alfred  that  *  he  was 
king  and  cleric,'  p.  103.  This  old  poem  is  most  Teutonic ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  two  last  stanzas,  the  bard,  perhaps 
wishing  to  show  off  his  learning,  brings  in  a  few  French 
words  most  needlessly : — 

Ac  nim  ])e  to  ])e  a  stable  men 
fat  word  and  dede  bisette  con, 
and  multeplien  beure  god, 
a  8ug  fere  pe  bis  help  in  mod. 
.... 

Hie  ne  sige  nout  bi  {'an, 
pat  moni  ne  ben  gentile  man ; 
fum  fis  lore  and  genteleri 
be  amendit  huge  companie.* 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  our  word  gentleman.     There 
are  also  letteris  and  gile.    "We  find  for  the  first  time  dote 

*  The  k  is  sadly  misused  in  this  piece,  as  we  see. 

P 
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(dolt),  akin  to  a  Dutch  term ;  besides  a  few  Scandinavian 
words.  Huge,  from  the  Norse  ugga,  to  frighten.  Scold, 
from  the  Swedish  skalla.  We  have  also  added  to  oar 
well-known  word  ban  the  Danish  sense  matedicere^  as 
seen  in  this  poem ;  the  old  gehan  meant  edicttmi. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  in  these  Proverbs  of  Alfred 
we  see  a  great  change  clearly  foreshadowed,  that  was 
soon  to  mar  the  beauty  of  our  English  speech.  There 
is  an  evident  distaste  for  compounding  Verbs  with 
Prepositions ;  very  few  of  such  compounds  are  to  be 
found  here.  Already  in  the  Essex  Homilies  there  had 
been  a  falling  off  from  the  old  system ;  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  this  should  have  been  the  case ;  for  the  Scandinavian, 
as  well  as  the  Old  English,  delighted  in  prefixing  Pre- 
positions to  Verbs.  Thirty  years  after  this  time  the 
same  distaste  will  be  remarked  in  other  East  Anglian 
works.  The  Eastern  shires,  lying  between  Colchester 
and  Leicester,  took  the  lead  in  robbing  us  of  one  of  our 
choicest  powers  ;  if  Stmtmann's  Dictionary  be  consulted, 
we  shall  find  many  verbs,  with  of,  to,  cet,  an,  prefixed ; 
but  these  were  used  by  writers.  Northern  and  Southern 
alike,  who  dwelt  far  from  Essex  and  East  Anglia.  In 
p.  115  our  author  uses  letin  lif  (vitam  perdere) ;  the 
Southern  transcriber  alters  the  first  word  into  forleten. 
It  was  unlucky  that,  of  all  England,  the  shires  near 
London  should  have  been  the  ones  that  started  an  evil 
habit,  elsewhere  unknown.  One  consequence  of  this 
clipping  was,  that  English  became  more  and  more  one- 
«yUabled. 

A  Latin  Charter  of  King  John's  to  York,  in  1200, 
may  be  here  mentioned ;  we  there  see  our  word  wreck 
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for  the  first  time,  the  Scandind-vian  rek^  *  something 
drifted  on  shore/  (Stubb's  Documents  illustrative  of 
English  History,'  p.  304). 

I  now  come  to  that  writer  who,  clearlier  than  any- 
other,  foreshadows  the  growth  of  the  New  English.  The 
Inonk  Orrmin  wrote  a  metrical  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospels, 
with  comments  of  his  own,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1200 ;  at  least,  he  and  Layamon  employ  the  same  pro- 
portion of  Teutonic  words  that  are  now  obsolete,  and 
Layamon  is  known  to  have  written  after  1204.  Orr- 
min, if  he  were  the  good  fellow  that  I  take  him  to  have 
been  (I  judge  fix)m  his  writings),  was  a  man  well  worthy 
to  have  lived  in  the  days  that  gave  us  the  Great 
Charter.  He  is  the  last  of  our  English  Makers  who  can 
be  said  to  have  drunk  from  the  undefiled  Teutonic  well; 
no  later  writer  ever  used  so  many  Prepositional  com- 
pounds, and  on  this  account  we  ought  perhaps  to  ^:s. 
upon  an  earlier  year  than  1200  for  his  date.  In  the 
course  of  his  lengthy  poem,  he  uses  only  four  or  five 
French  words ;  his  few  Latin  words  are  Church  phrases 
known  in  our  land  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  scores  of  Scandinavian  words, 
the  result  of  the  Danish  settlement  in  our  Eastern  shires 
300  years  before  his  day.  He  seldom  uses  the  prefix 
he^  which  is  not  Scandinavian.  His  book  is  the  most 
thoroughly  Danish  poem  ever  written  in  England,  that 
has  come  down  to  us ;  many  of  the  words  now  in  our 
mouths  are  found  for  the  first  time  in  his  pages.     Had 

'  When  "we  find  so  thorough  a  Teuton  using  words  like  ginn  and 
icotn^  "we  should  pause  before  we  derive  these  from  France. 

p  2 
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some  of  onr  late  Lexicographers  pored  over  him  more, 
they  wonld  have  stumbled  into  fewer  pitfalls.^ 

It  is  most  important  to  fix  the  shire  in  which  Orrmin 
wrote,  since  no  man  did  more  to  simplify  onp  English 
grammar,  and  to  sweep  away  all  nicety  as  to  genders 
and  cases.  He  evidently  dwelt  not  far  from  the  Great 
Line  ;  he  has  Northern  and  Sonthem  forms  of  the  same 
word,  like  hone  and  hene  (supplicatio),  ire  and  i/re<yvo 
(arbor),  Gme\  and  ninne\  (cnrrit),  cues  and  cfryefwwess 
(genna).  Had  he  lived  to  the  East  or  South  of  Butland, 
he  would  not  have  employed  tlm/r^  them,  for  Tier,  hem^  at 
so  early  a  time.  He  cannot  well  be  put  far  to  the  "West 
of  Ashby  in  Leicestershire,  for  so  Scandinavian  a  writer 
can  hardly  have  lived  in  any  district  that  does  not 
abound  in  hamlets  with  names  ending  in  hy,  I  should 
myself  place  him  at  the  old  Danish  burgh  of  Derby,  not 
far  to  the  North  of  the  Line.  He  uses  j^o  (the  old  heo)  for 
ilia ;  and  something  like  this  is  still  heard  in  the  mouths 
of  old  Derbyshire  men.  He  must  not  be  removed  very  far 
to  the  North  of  the  Great  Line,  for  he  is  most  careful 
in  writing  the  Infinitive  in  erm,  which  was  clipped  at 
Peterborough.  Derby  may  be  called  the  philological  navel 
of  England ;  from  Derby  a  man  may  go  East  to  Norwich, 
and  not  step  out  of  the  East  Midland  country ;  he  may 
go  North  "West  to  Lancaster,  and  not  step  out  of  the  West 
Midland  country. ^  Eifty  miles  to  the  North  of  Derby 
is  Yorkshire,  a  stronghold  of  one  dialect ;  fifty  miles  to 

*  Mr.  White  has  given  tis  a  capital  edition  of  Orrmin's  poem, 
the  Ormulum,    Dr.  Stratmann  has  made  good  use  of  it. 

2  There  are  no  regular  West  Midland  works  before  1300,  so  I 
here  take  little  notice  of  this  district. 
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tlie  Sontli  West  of  Derby  is  Worcestershire,  a  stronghold 
of  another  dialect. 

There  are  many  links  between  Orrmin  and  the 
Peterborongh  Chronicler  who  wrote  forty  years  earlier. 
The  word  gehaten  or  %ehatewn  is  almost  the  only  Passive 
Participle  which  they  leave  undipped  of  its  prefix. 
They  both  use  the  two  great  Midland  shibboleths,  the 
Present  Plural  in  en  and  the  Active  Participle  in  ende. 
They  have  the  same  objection  to  any  ending  but  es  for 
the  Genitive  Singular  and  the  Nominative  Plural  of 
Nouns,  following  in  this  the  old  Northumbrian  Gospels. 
They  do  not  inflect  the  Article,  and  are  thus  far  ahead 
of  the  Kentish  writer  of  1340.  Orrmin  uses  that  as  a 
Demonstrative  and  not  as  a  Nenter  Article ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  Southern  thilh^  used  in  Somersetshire  to 
this  day.  He  has  no  trace  of  the  Genitive  Plural  in  ene, 
which  lingered  on  in  the  South  for  200  years  after  his 
time ;  he  makes  no  distinction  between  Definite  and 
Indefinite  Adjectives,  and  their  Plurals  do  not  end 
in  e^. 

We  find  in  Orrmin  what  we  have  already  seen  in 

other  Dano-Anglians,  like  the  Essex  writers  far  to  the 

South  East ;    such    forms  as,  forr  the   naness,  com  to 

tun^  hum  to  ashes,  at  will,  grim  of  heart,  wel  (valde), 

arm  (sunt),  he  gan  followed  by  the  Infimitive,  cnelimig 

instead  of  aieowung,    hidell,  ma'Q.,  cam,  (venit).     The 

new  Subjunctive  form  that  we  first  saw  in  the  Homilies 

of  1160  is  here  repeated ;  at  line  151  of  Orrmin's  Preface 

comes — 

I  shaU  hafenn  addledd. 

As  to  Vowels :  the  ce  is  often  preserved.     But  it  some- 
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times  becomes  a,  as  harrte  for  the  old  crcBt^  hadd  (jussit) 
for  hoed,  smacc  for  smcec ;  sometimes  it  becomes  e,  as 
spekenn  for  spcecan,  efenn  for  cefen.  Orrmin  evidently 
lived  not  far  from  tlie  Great  Line.  A  is  often  clipped 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  thns  apostles  become  possU 
less,  as  in  the  Rushworth  Gospels  :  arise  and  awalce  are 
also  clipped  in  the  true  Northern  way ;  adtm  is  always 
replaced  by  dun,  our  doivn,which.  is  not  yet  a  Preposition. 
On  the  other  hand  a  is  set  before  the  old  hufan  (snpra), 
whence  comes  onr  above,  and  the  Scottish  ahoon.  A 
replaces  ea,  as  chappmann,  hard,  and  darr,  for  ceapinann, 
lizard,  and  dear,  Orrmin  prefers  aw  to  au,  most  likely 
sounding  both  like  the  French  ou ;  he  talks  not  of  Faul, 
but  of  Paivell,  though  he  has  also  Saul ;  ^  with  him 
claustrum  becomes  clawwstre.  Orrmin  puts  e  for  a  when 
changing  hita  (fragmentum)  into  hite,  at  I.  p.  300  ;  he 
takes  care  to  mark  that  the  i  is  short,  thus  distinguish- 
ing it  from  our  word  for  morsus,  JS  replaces  ea  and  eo, 
as  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels ;  we  now  find  hrest,  calif, 
dep,  freiid,  lenienn,  ned,  held,  lesenn,  fe,  e'^he;  naJcedd 
(nudus)  is  found  instead  of  nacod,  and  sleckenn  instead 
of  slacian ;  this  last  has  given  us  two  verbs  instead  of  one, 
slahe  and  slack.  The  interchange  between  i  and  y,  so 
common  in  Middle  English,  is  seen  in  Magy,  the  wise 
men  from  the  East ;  the  y  must  now  have  lost  the  sound 
of  the  French  ti.  0  i  s  hardly  ever  written  for  the  Northern 
a ;  we  do  find  nowiv]>err  and  nowwharr  for  the  old  naw^er 
and  nahivar ;  otherwise,  this  favourite  Southern  change 
is  kept  at  bay.     Orrmin  writes  both  awihht  and  oht  for 

*  The  Scotch  write  Laurence,  the  English  Lamrence. 
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Mquid,,  and  we  have  kept  both  these  forms.  ^  0  replaces 
ea,  as  ]»oM  (etsi)  for  \eah  ;  it  also  replaces  e  ;  dost  and 
iZotJ  are  found  instead  of  the  older  dest  and  dlM  ;  Orrmin 
writes  both  the  Icelandic  hem  and  the  Old  English  hm 
for  OUT  prayer^  but  he  sticks  to  the  old  grcef  (nemus)  ;  our 
grove  was  to  come  later.  He  replaces  0  by  t*  in  fumit 
and  hule ;  instead  of  Galileo  (Gralilee)  he  sometimes  has 
GalUeWy  not  GalUu ;  this  seems  to  show  that  eo  was  not 
always  pronounced  like  u,  as  some  wish  to  make  out. 
Orrmin  writes  %ho  for  hso  (ilia),  not  Jiu.  He  has 
troTvwpey  dropping  the  e  that  formerly  came  before  the 
o.  When  we  seehis7we/r,  II.  p.  4  (nunquam),  shortened 
for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  it  tells  us  how  our  poetic  ne'er 
axoBe  in  the  North.  The  old  sioficm  now  becomes  52*^- 
hihmn,  our  sough,  Orrmin  is  fond  of  running  vowels 
into  each  other,  and  sometimes  cuts  short  the  last  vowel 
in  temple^  mcmjsi/re^  shuldre,  when  they  are  followed  by  a 
vowel  sound;  Tiet  is  written  for  he  it  (II.  253),  which 
shows  how  the  old  hit  (id)  had  lost  the  sound  of  its 
first  letter. 

As  to  Consonants,  gelcmg  becomes  hUenge, '  belonging 
to,'  just  as  we  saw  the  interchange  of  h  and  g  in  belief. 
The  p,  of  near  kin  to  &,  was  hardly  ever  used  to  begin  a 
word  in  English ;  jpath  and  play  are  the  only  very  early 
homebom  words,  now  in  use,  that  commence  with  p  ; 
nearly  all  Orrmin' s  words  that  begin  with  this  letter  are 
Church  Latin  phrases,  for  p  is  one  of  the  chief  letters  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  He  will  not  turn/ into  v  in  the  Southern 

'  Omnin's  awihht  was  written  ewt  and  mit  in  other  places,  not 
long  after  this  time  ;  he  writes  strawwenn  for  our  strew.  Here  we 
have  a  hint-  as  to  the  sound  of  the  old  aw. 
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way,  for  he  writes  sUferr  and  hcefedd.    With,  him  the  c  is 
often  turned  into  ch,  as  tcechenriy  heimche,  loBchey  macehe^ 
spcBche,  choseTm;   wdkeman,  however,  holds  its  ground 
Qigsdnstwatchman.  Omnin  was  the  second  English  writer, 
so  &r  as  is  known,  who  pretty  regularly  used  sh  instead  of 
the  former  sc ;  he  wrote  shcewerm,  shall,  and  shame.    This 
change  hegan  in  the  South,  and  the  older  form  had  not 
altogether  gone  out  in  the  North,  for  he  writes  both 
hiskop  and  bishop.    Nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the 
Ormulum  can  we  see  the  struggle  between  the  Old  and 
the  New.     The  g  is  often  supplanted  by  3 ;  Orrmin  seems 
to  find  this  useful  in  distinguishing  the  Icelandic  gate 
(via)  froTD.  the  English  geat  (porta)  ;  his  word  for  the 
latter  is  still  found  in  Scotland  as  yett.     Orrmin  first 
placed  3  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a  vowel,  as  fejj  (they), 
na"^  instead  of  the  old  ne ;    a^j  as  well  as  a  (semper). 
He  gave  us  lay  instead  of  the  Peterborough  lai.    He 
drops  the  final  h,  turning  feh  (f eoh)  into  fe.   The  word* 
eor^lic   and  ea^lice  are    softened  down  to  efpli^  and— 
cepeli"^  (easily).^     Drugd6    becomes  druhhpe    (drouth)^ 
we  sometimes  put  the  old  g  into  this  last  word.     W^3 
have  still  left  the  old  wcegen  (waggon) ;   we  have  aIbcv 
wcm,  Orrmin's  wa'^n  (wain).     Not  only  he^he,  but^i^:^ 
is  written  for  our  high ;  hence  we  talk  of  the  hey-'da/y 
youth.     The  old  eagan  (oculi)  now  became  e^hnSy  xm: 
poetical  eyne,  the  Scotch  een.     But  Orrmin  will  nev< 
soften  the  g  into  w ;  he  even  holds  aloof  from  the  ol». 
gesanjoon.     Sometimes  he  throws  out  ge  altogether  in 
middle  of  a  word ;  thus  ungelic  becomes  unnlic  (nnlik©^ 

'  I  was  amused  at  one  critic  rating  me  for  using  9oholarUke  ^ 
we''  as  scholarly.    Let  him  brush  np  his  Middle  English. 
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Augvxlme  is  cnt  down  to  Atowstin,  as  lie  still  appears  in 
our  &milj  names.  The  t  is  sometimes  thrown  out; 
haletan  becomes  he^fenn  (to  hail).  This  is  still  more 
the  case  with  th ;  the  old  o^e  (aut)  is  seen  as  oppr,  and 
this  is  twice  pared  down  to  orr  (or).  Tyndale,  330  years 
later,  sometimes  has  the  old  other  for  the  new  or.  As 
oSSe  became  opfr^  so  did  Orrmin  give  ne  (nee)  an  r  at  the 
end;  we  find  at  Vol.  II.  223, 

Ner  etefp  ne,  ne  drinnkepp. 

This  ner  (written  by  Layamon  no)  ninety  years  later 

became  onr  nor ;  the  newfangled  word  could  not  wholly 

^▼e  out  the  old  ne  (used  by  Campian)  until  1580.^ 

Orrmin  seems  to  have  had  a  foreknowledge  of  G-rimm's 

iJaw ;  he  turns  the  Latin  triplex  into  \ripeU.     He  once 

'^aes  the  corrupt  ner  of  the  South  for  the  rightful  Tieh 

(prope).     He  has  both  the  old  wvrrpshijpe  and  the  new 

^^'U/rrshvpey  worship.      He  often  writes   uj[>po  for  upon; 

tbis  is  one  of  the  Derbyshire  peculiarities  that  have  been 

^tely  brought  home  to  aU  lovers  of  good  English  by  the 

Authoress  of  *  Adam  Bede ' ;  the  old  uppe  preceded  the 

*^ter  vppan.     The  n  replaces  Z,  for  scedode  becomes  sec- 

^*'®<M  (sickened),  just  as  Sol  and  Sun  are  but  two  forms 

^^  one  old  Aryan  word.    The  I  is  inserted,  as  in  cnelenn; 

'^alfunga   becomes  hallflingesSy  a  word  still  in  Scotch 

^e ;  the  es,  as  usual,  is  now  added  to  round  off  the  old 

•^uverb.     The  as  is  cut  off  in  Tobias,  which  becomes 

"*o6i.     Even  Orrmin,  good  Teuton  though  he  be,  cannot 

^  I  do  not  refer  to  Spenser's  9i«  here ;  he  did  not  use  the  language 
his  own  day. 


.   / 
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resist  putting  the  Frencli  c  for  the  old  b  in  his  word  mUlce 
(mercy).  When  he  writes  he'^sann^y  (the  coins  so  called,) 
we  see  that  the  5  is  beginning  to  stand  for  our  »,  as  well 
as  for  our  y.  He  keeps  near  to  the  Old  English  in  his 
JudissJcenn  aadJudew  (Judeeus) ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
French  way  of  throwing  out  the  d  here.  He  transposes 
letters  when  he  writes  gresshoppe,  fressh,  wrohhte ;  wyrhta 
(faber)  becomes  vmhhte;  in  his  uthresstenn  he  foUows 
the  Scandinavian  hresta  rather  than  the  Old  English 
cetherstan.  He  unluckily  transposes  the  old  hw,  writing 
what  instead  of  hwoetf  and  so  with  other  words.  If  we 
had  kept  the  h  in  its  proper  place,  we  should  now  have 
full  in  our  view  the  link  between  the  English  hwcet  and 
the  Latin  cmid  (quid).^  As  regards  the  sound  of  hwcety 
English  stands  high  above  German.  Orrmin,  moreover, 
transposes  consonants  when  he  writes  Ihude  and  rhof. 
At  Vol.  II.,  p.  280, we  read  of  talde  la'^Jie  (ea  antiqua  lex) ; 
this  change  of  th  into  t,  and  this  running  of  vowels 
together,  is  still  found  in  shires  not  far  from  Derby ;  the 
ha/yloft  becomes  tallot. 

As  to  Substantives :  the  old  Plural  cildru  now  ap- 
pears as  chilldre,  which  still  lingers  in  Lancashire; 
'  gang  whoam  to  thee  childer  and  me,'  as  we  read  in  the 
fine  modem  ballad.  Our  corrupt  Plural  children  came 
from  the  South,  as  also  did  brethren  and  kine,  "We  still 
keep  the  old  sunne  beam,  but  Orrmin  has  a  corrupt 
Genitive  in  sunness  lihht    (II.  p.   112).     He  forms  a 

'  The  interchange  between  c  and  h  has  not  died  out  in  our 
island ;  I  have  heard  Scotch  peasants  talk  of  a  cwirlwind  instead  of 
hwvrlwind.  A  Tuscan  talks  of  the  Emperor  Harlo  Quinto ;  a  Roman 
calls  him  Carlo. 
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wholly  new  Plural  when  talking  of  seffne  goddnessess 
(virtntes),  in  his  Preface,  line  276;  he  also  corrupts 
deor  (the  Latin /erce)  into  deoress  (deers)  ;  we  have  hap- 
pily not  followed  him  here.  The  old  inanna  (hominum) 
is  wonderfully  altered,  when  we  read,  in  I.  p.  243,  of 
gode  menness  herrtess.  He  uses  nienn  for  males  and 
females  alike  in  I.  p.  165  ;  our  wiser  age  would  talk  of 
individuals,  which  is  a  longer  word  than  persons.  The 
Dative  is  mishandled  by  him,  as  much  as  it  is  by  us ;  we 
read  that  vnn  wass  hroht  ]fatt  alld&mna/rm ;  to  lenenn  (lend) 
J)a  onetin.  The  Accusative  replaces  the  Genitive  in  the 
phrase  wJiatt  gate  summ  he  gannge]>]> ;  there  is  a  double 
Accusative  in  to  ledenn  hemm  fe  we'^e.  As  in  the  Blick- 
ling  Homilies,  we  get  a  hint  of  our  on  the  spot  (continue) 
when  we  hear  that  Nathanael  believed  forr^rihht  i  stede 
son  svmim  he  &c.  II.  p.  125.  The  stern  terseness  of  old 
speech  comes  out  when  Christ  heads  his  quotations  from 
Scripture  with  hoc  se^lp  (liber  ait),  omitting  the  Definite 
Article,  II.  p.  41.  A  new  piece  of  slang  has  arisen 
of  late  years,  *it  will  suit  you  down  to  the  ground' 
(oninino).  It  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  II.  p.  133,  ]>iss 
ivinn  iss  drwnnJcenn  to  ]>e  grund.  There  is  now  and  then  a 
word  used  by  Orrmin  in  a  sense  that  seems  strange  to  us ; 
the  chariot  that  bore  Elijah  aloft  is  called  a  Jcarrte ;  the  poor 
woman  who  shared  her  scanty  food  with  that  prophet  is 
addressed  by  him  as  laffdig ;  the  word  allderrman  still 
means  a  prince,  and  sometimes  an  abbot.  Eather  later, 
in  a  Latin  Charter  of  1255,  given  by  Henry  III.  to 
Oxford,  aldemianm  used  of  nothing  higher  than  burghers ; 
(Stubbs,  *  Documents,'  p.  368).  We  find  for  the  first 
time  such  compounds  as  overlcing,  overlord,  words  happily 
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revived  in  our  own  day.^  WedMao  (wedlock)  now  ap- 
pears where  of  old  wiflac  woold  have  been  used.  The 
former  word,  before  Orrmin's  time,  meant  no  more  than 
the  Latin  jpigmis.  The  Old  English  woruld  stood  for 
scBculttmiy  and  nothing  more ;  it  now  begins  to  stand  for 
orhis,^  The  latter  was  earlier  translated  by  middan-ewrd; 
Orrmin,  at  II.  p.  256,  compounds  the  Old  and  the  New, 
talking  of  the  middell  werelld.  Lie  was  the  Old  English 
word  for  corpus,  though  it  is  in  our  day  found  only  in 
Lichfield  and  lych-gate ;  hodig  usually  meant  the  trunk 
or  chest;  but  Orrmin  uses  hodi^  far  oftener  than  Zic, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  In  one  line  he  forms  a  new 
Substantive  out  of  the  two,  speaking  of  hodi^lich.  The 
word  flatly  akin  to  the  fisgil  of  the  mainland,  now 
first  appears  in  English,  Bone  (boon)  changes  its 
meaning;  it  had  meant jprayer,  but  it  now  sometimes 
means  favour,  as  we  use  it ;  in  I.  p.  263,  comes  fatt  hone 
\aU  he  ^eormde  (craved) .  In  II.  p.  125,  the  word  trototvpe, 
our  troth,  means  belief;  this  last  sense  was  of  old  ex- 
pressed by  treawe,  A  new  word,  hinnessmann  (cognatus), 
now  appears;  so  does  cld^ing  (clothing).  The  North 
of  England  was  soon  to  abound  in  Verbal  Nouns.  We 
read,  in  I.  p.  247,  that  Herod  was  not  crowned  o  Ghdess 
hallfe ;  this  is  the  Scandinavian  of  Gh^s  halfu,  and  fore- 

'  One  critic  is  much  disgasted  at  my  using  overlord;  in  this  I 
simply  follow  my  betters.  He  would  probably  prefer  superior  domi- 
TMtoTy  or  hyper-despot.  He  stands  up  for  sociology  as  a  neat  com- 
pound ;  so  he  would  of  all  things,  I  suppose,  prefer  hyper^dondnator, 

^  This  word  is  still  rightly  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable  in  Scot 
land ;  as  in  Lady  Nairne's  Mitherless  Lammie : — 

'  But  it  wad  gae  witless  the  warald  to  see.* 
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shadows  our  hehcdfy  which  came  a  hundred  years  later ; 
the  passage  may  he  translated  hy  on  God's  part.  In  II. 
p.  338,  is  the  first  example,  I  think,  of  onr  common  nse 
of  folk  withoat  an  article  hef ore  it ;  it  no  longer  means  a 
naMon^  hut  mem,  \  Christ  was  baptizing  folk.  In  Orr- 
min's  werkkeda^h,  the  new  form  of  weorc-dcBg,  we  find  the 
first  germ  of  Shakspeare's  workaday  world. 

As  to  Adjectives :  in  I.  p.  280,  we  see  how  they 
changed  their  meaning,  iwhillc  mann  woes  himm  full  lap 
to  neJik^iemi ;  here  the  lap  means  odiosmn ;  hot  as  years 
went  on  the  Dative  iwMllc  moAfm  was  taken  for  a  Nomi- 
native, and  thus  the  lap  got  the  meaning  of  invitus. 
Orrmin's  follhswmm  (compliant)  has  not  yet  the  de- 
grading sense  of  oar  fulsome ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  connected  with  foul.  He  uses  sheepish  in  a  sense 
far  removed  from  ours,  applying  the  word  to  a  man 
who  Tueekhf  follows  Christ's  pattern.  He  has,  in  H. 
p.  182,  when  relating  the  miracle  at  Cana — 

pinfamne  win  iss  svnpe  god, 
pin  lattre  loin  iss  heitre. 

Here  we  have  the  opposition  between  former  and 
latter  (posterior)  ;  the  old  lator  meant  only  serior ;  this 
new  sense  of  the  Comparative  is  found  in  Dorsetshire 
twenty  years  after  this  time.  The  ful  was  coming 
in,  as  an  Adjectival  ending ;  we  now  light  on  pohtful. 

In  his  Pronouns,  Orrmin  shows  that  he  is  a  near 
neighbour  to  Northumbria.  He  uses  I  and  ice  ;  jjejj, 
pejjre,  pe^m ;  but  sometimes  replaces  the  two  last  by 
he(yre^  heinm}  It  was  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  before 
their  and  them  came  into  Standard  English ;  they  are 
'  The  Gothic  \>aim  for  illis  is  in  St.  John,  vi,  7. 
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true  Scandinavian  forms.  Unlike  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  Orrmin  sticks  to  the  Old  English  A«o  (in 
Latin,  ed),  which  he  writes  5^^.  In  I.  p,  42,  there  is  an 
unusual  form ;  \u  cioennkesst  i  yi  sellf  vwdi^nesse.  This 
of  old  would  have  been  fe  silf;  self  seemed  to  be  a 
Noun,  something  like  perscyti;  Shakspeare  has  *her 
sweet  self.'  In  I,  p.  85,  we  see  our  common  form 
theirs  for  the  first  time;  till  e^]>err  feji^reffs  Jierrte. 
Forms  like  ours  and  yours  were  to  come  later.  This 
Scandinavian  form  took  long  to  reach  the  South ;  three 
hundred  years  later,  Skelton  wrote  both  I  am  yours  and 
I  am  your,  Orrmin  employs  that  before  Masculines 
for  the  Latin  ille,  which  is  something  quite  new ;  London 
kept  this  at  bay  and  stuck  to  thilk  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  longer.     In  I.  p.  227,  we  see — 

w?ui8e  itt  iss  ]>att  Zw/<?J?J)  ffripy 
j>att  tnann  shall  Jiridenn  Jesu  Crist, 

For  the  Plural  of  this  l^att  he  employs  fa,  which  fifty 
years  later  was  to  become  fas  (those)  in  the  North. 
This  and  that  are  for  the  first  time  coupled  together  in 
I.  p.  323— 

Wh(Ut  tiss  and  tatt  p-ofete. 

That  is  set  before  Hike  (idem)  in  I.  p.  158 ;  pott  Hike 

marm ;  that  sams  is  still  used  instead  of  the  same  in  some 

parts  of  our  country.  This  ijlc  was  being  encroached  upon, 

though  it  still  lingers  in  Scotland ;  as  Kedgauntlet  of 

that  Ho  (de  eodem).     Orrmin  has  same  once,  and  ojice 

only — 

He  mihkte  makenn  cwtke  menu 
]fcer  cfff^ya  same  staness, — I.  p.  346. 
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This  root  jsame  is  good  Sanscrit  and  Gothic ;  the  Norse 
scms  means  ejvsdem  generis.  Nothing  in  English  is 
stranger  than  that  this  Scandinavian  word,  which  was 
confined  to  the  North  long  after  Orrmin's  time,  should 
have  driven  out  the  old  ylc.  We  now  once  more  see 
King  Al£red's  geonre  (iste),  after  a  long  interval;  0 
ymnd  Tudlf  \e  Jimam  (on  yonder  side  the  stream), 
II.  p.  12,  There  is  a.  great  change  in  Relative  Pro- 
nouns ;  a  very  foreign  idiom  comes  in  II.  p.  94 :  her  iss 
wha/mrn,  j^um  bmy  foll^herm ;  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  antecedent  se  or  Tie  before  wha/mm  is  dropped.  The 
old  h/wylc  is  employed  as  a  Masculine  Relative;  all  whillke 
shtdenn  cwemenn  me  (omnes  qui),  II.  p.  261 ;  hence 
comes  our  famous  which  art  in  Heaven,  The  same  hap- 
pened to  the  German  welcher.  It  had  not  yet  been 
settled  how  the  Neuter  Relative  qiu)d  was  to  be 
Englished ;  Orrmin  uses  the  kindred  word  what.  We 
may  see  how  this  came  to  be  employed  as  a  Relative  by 
comparing  his  all  whattse  iss  sinne  with  his  all  patt  whatt 
itt  hita^cnepp,  T.  p.  36 ;  he  uses  it  sometimes  without  an 
antecedent,  as  in  II.  p.  91,  tu  shallt  sen  purrh  whatt  tu 
shallt  ms  cna/wetin ;  the  phrase,  they  herdenn  whatt  he 
se's^dey  II.  p.  188,  has  had  a  longer  life.  The  old  hwylc 
formerly  expressed  the  kindred  Latin  qualis ;  this  hwylo 
was  being  replaced  by  the  word  we  now  use;  in  11. 
p.  120,  comes,  he  sep  what  lif  pej;^  ledenn,  Cleasby's 
Dictionary  gives  us  the  Scandinavian  idiom  hvat  manna 
eriu.  The  phrase  whatt  time  is  used  for  wh&ti,  I.  p.  251, 
and  this  is  still  employed  by  our  poets.  This  what  had 
already  been  coupled  with  the  Masculine  Plural  hlafas 
in  the  Rushworth  Gospels,  written  not  far  to  the  North 
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of  Orrmin's  abode;  lie  favoars  something  like  this 
idiom  when  writing  whxitk  mami^  II.  p.  202.  The  old 
Jmost  had  always  stood  for  (£iiqyiidi\  it  seems  now  to 
EngHsh  res^  as  well  as  qym^  qualis,  and  quod.  The  Essex 
svmi  del  is  in  Orrmin's  month  sum/mwhatt,  which  we  still 
keep ;  this  was  of  old  hwoet  litles ;  we  also  find  stmi  o^err 
and  evmrmuhoer.  The  phrase  "patt  Hike  whatt  (eadem  res) 
is  in  n.  p.  293.  The  old  swa  hwa  swa,  followed  by  the 
Verb,  is  wonderfully  expanded  in  Orrmin's  whose  Ut  iss 
patt  8ti'^he]>l^,  II.  p.  20 ;  this  it  was  now  being  very  ^ceeHy 
used  throughout  England ;  in  II.  p.  250,  we  find  Jmrr/t 
Godess  %ife  itt  wass  ]>aU  <&c. ;  in  I.  p.  162,  comes  whatt 
mtt  itt  iss  i  \>e  to  <fec.;  in  former  times  poet  would 
have  been  used  instead  of  this  itt.  In  I.  p.  137  is  the 
parent  of  our  if  so  he  that ;  Orrmin  has  ^iff  ]>att  iss 
]>att  he  misdo]>.  Even  earlier  than  this,  pcet  might 
have  followed  ealle ;  we  now  hear  that  a  man's  wife 
must  guard  him  all  patt  jjko  ma^,  I.  p.  214.  The  all  is 
prefixed  by  Orrmin  in  the  usual  way  to  Participles  and 
Adjectives.  The  form  first  found  in  the  BlickUng 
Homilies,  written  not  far  from  Orrmin's  shire,  was  now" 
being  imitated;  celc  was  taking  an  afber  it,  whence 
comes  the  Scotch  Uka ;  wo  see  illc  an  off  alle  ]>a,  and  also 
swillc  cm  (such  a)  d/rummikennesse  fa^,  II.  p.  137 ;  a  new 
idiom.  So  is  wre  kvnde  iss  swillc  patt,  1,  p.  20.  The 
Substantive  is  now  dropped  after  enough ;  we  may  find 
inopie  patt  lederm  &c.,  I.  p.  10 ;  here  we  must  supply 
men. 

As  to  Numerals,  an  had  long  been  used  stand- 
ing by  itself,  answering  to  quidam  ;  it  is  now  set 
before  a  proper  name  for  the  first  time  ^  at  L  p.  287, 
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we  hear  of  am,  Filijppe,  (one  Philip,)  'Philippus  qui- 
dam.'  We  see  a  new  phrase  in  I.  p.  149;  Orrmin 
talks  of  ehhte  sipess  an  (eight  times  one).  We  find  all 
a/n  nsed  in  two  different  senses :  at  II.  p.  193,  it  means 
that  Christ  is  wholly  one  with  God ;  at  II.  p.  40  we  hear 
that  man  cannot 

bi  breed  all  one  libbenn. 

This  is  our  first  glimpse  of  the  future  alone  ;  many  such 
forms  with  al  prefixed  were  soon  to  follow.  Another 
Middle  English  form  for  sohbs  may  be  seen  at  II.  p.  54 ; 
he  wa^  hiifjvm  ams,  a  Reflexive  Dative ;  of  this  the  Low- 
land Scotch  have  still  traces.^  The  word  oenes  (once) 
had  before  stood  for  semel,  it  now  takes  the  meaning  of 
oJmi ;  I.  p.  62,  he  wass  ceness  vmrperm  blind.  The  old 
meaning  is  found  in  I.  p.  35,  patt  wass  a^  ceness  0  ye  ^er ; 
we  here  see  that  our  a  in  once  a  year  is  but  a  clipped  on. 
The  old  (Brest  (primus)  was  now  rapidly  giving  way  to 
first,  which  was  to  be  the  English  word  in  future  for 
this  number ;  we  hear  of  the  twa  firsste  menu  (I.  page 
261)  ;  here  fa  formam,  twd  would  have  been  used  before 
this  time.*  We  come  upon  the  true  old  long  form  of 
our  phrase  three  fourths,  <&c. ;  we  hear,  at  I.  p.  320,  of 
something  divided  0  fowwre  feorpenn  daless ;   we  now 

*  This  Eeflexive  Dative  may  be  seen  in  Lady  Nairne's  Poems, 

p.  211  :— 

*  Oh !  wha  will  dry  the  dreeping  tear 

She  sheds  her  lane^  she  sheds  her  lane  / 
This  lane  (ane)  vas  at  last  mistaken  for  a  Noun ;  as  in  p.  209  : — 
'  The  kettle,  for  me,  sud  hae  couped  its  lane.' 

*  Which  is  right,  the  first  two  or  the  two  first  ?  Something  like 
the  former  phrase  has  always  been  used ;  the  latter  dates  from  later 
times,  and  both  have  been  used  by  good  writers  down  to  1800. 
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drop  the  last  word.  Hwindreddf  more  akin  to  the 
Scandinavian  than  to  the  Old  English  hmid,  is  em- 
ployed. 

Orrmin  has  many  changes  in  the  Verb.  For.  the 
Latin  sunt,  we  find  arm,  as  well  as  heon  and  sitmdenn. 
The  first  of  these  was  hardly  ever  used  in  the  South  or 
West  of  England ;  it  comes  from  the  Angles,  as  we  saw 
in  the  Northumbrian  Gospels.  Hi  wosron  sometimes,  as 
in  the  Southern  Homilies,  becomes  pe^  wcere ;  but  a 
more  wonderful  change  is  ^u  wcere  turned  into  Jm  wdss, 
the  Gothic  wast  (eras)  ;  ic  sceal  becomes  I  shall.  We 
see  the  last  of  the  pure  form  of  the  Old  English  si 
(in  Latin,  sit)  ;  it  survives,  somewhat  clipped,  in  our  yes^ 
i.e.  ge  si.  Bed  is  in  the  Ormulum  cut  down  to  he,  and 
heon  (esse)  to  hen,  Orrmin  uses  the  old  ic  mot,  ya  most, 
and  also  a  new  Scandinavian  auxiliary  verb,  which  is 
employed  even  now  from  Caithness  to  Derbyshire.^ 
Such  a  phrase  as  I  mim  do  this  is  first  found  in  his  work ; 
the  mwn  is  the  Scandinavian  muna-,  but  iwume  in  the 
Ormulum  implies  futurity,  not  necessity. 

The  new  Pluperfect  was  taking  fast  root ;  yff  (he) 
hoeffde  fra'^;rieM,  '  if  he  had  asked ;  *  here  the  Imperfect 
would  have  followed  if  in  the  oldest  English.  Our 
phrase  '  he  is  grown '  is  more  respectable  than  '  he  has 
grown ; '  for  we  find  in  Orrmin  5^  V3(iss  waxenn,  also 
waterr  wa^s  flowedd ;  the  Passive,  not  the  Active. 
Orrmin  shows  us  the  future  extension  that  was  to 
be  given  to  the  former  voice  in  English ;  he  has  in 
II.  p.  58,  Oodd  wass  feowwtedd  (served)  ;  in  I.  p.  294,  pe 

*  Some  years  ago  I  heard  an  old  Derbyshire  gamekeeper  ase  the 
yerb ;  its  Gk)thic  form  is  in  St.  John  vi.  15. 


^   ^ 
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■Icmd'patt  hirrmi  wass  hedeiiAi sekenn ;  in  II.  p.  63  mann'ki'ivn, 
forrhodemi  iss  to^  famlenn.  None  of  the  Aryan  tongues 
was  to  use  the  Passive  so  freely  as  the  English  now 
does ;  Horace's  ego  procurare  invperor  is  something  most 
unusual  in  Latin.  In  earlier  times  men  talked  of  ^a 
lamb  to  offer ; '  Orrmin  has  the  great  change,  II.  p.  85, 
mi  lamb  to  hen  offredd;  we  are  more  correct  than  he 
was  when  we  say  *  1  am  to  blame,*  *  this  house  to  let,' 
*  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again ; '  our  true  old  Gerundial 
forms.  He  clips  the  Imperative,  writing  loc  instead  of 
locia^y  II.  p.  90,  where  the  word  is  specially  addressed 
to  many  men.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  preceding  Substantive  in  II.  p.  223 ;  all  forrsohenn 
hiss  lare^  a/nd  himm  to  foll^Jkenn ;  so  in  I.  p.  220,  a  man 
pleases  God  wil^l^  messess  and  wipp  to  letenn  swingenn 
hmrni ;  we  should  now  use  the  Verbal  Noun,  instead  of 
these  Gerundial  Infinitives,  and  this  must  be  kept  in 
mind  when  discussing  the  hard  question  of  ing  final. 
There  is  a  curious  change  of  meaning  in  neden ;  Orrmin 
uses  it  in  its  old  sense  cogere,  but  he  also  employs  it  for 
egere  (in  Icelandic,  na/vb^^synja)  ;  menn  ]>att  tiedenn  to 
Ipin  hellpef  I.  p.  213.  He  has  the  ScaDdinavian  verb  want 
with  the  Accusative.  We  still  keep  the  old  meaning  of 
dcelan  (partiri) ;  Orrmin  gives  it  a  new  sense  in  I.  p.  213, 
Ulc  an  tnann  yatt  ohht  t(;ifj)  fe  shall  dcelenn  (have 
dealings  with) ;  this  sense  comes  from  Scandinavia. 
Miss  here  governs  an  Accusative,  not  a  Genitive;  in 
I.  p.  310,  the  parents  missten  l^e^re  child. 

At  I.  p.  188,  we  read  of  fe  hade  patt  marm  hitt  in  the 
Paternoster ;  the  hede  here  bidden  still  stands  for  some- 
thing abstract ;  it  was  not  until  Chaucer's  time  that  men 

Q  2 
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could  talk  of '  a  pair  of  beads.'  A  great  load  has  been 
thrown  on  onr  verb  hid*,  we  may  hid  beads,  6ic2  to 
supper,  hid  a  servant  go,  or  hid  at  an  auction.  The  old 
meaning  of  stintan  was  *  to  be  weary ; '  it  now  has  the 
meaning  of  'to  leave  off.'  See  IL  p.  92.  The  old 
mcena/n  had  the  sense  of  *  to  intend ; '  it  now  has  the 
further  sense  of  *  to  signify.'  We  hear  of  the  turtle, 
I.  p.  42,  that  when  she  loses  her  mate,  ne  hejpeyp  ^ho 
wi]>]>  operr ;  here  Jceep  means  manere,  a  new  sense  of  the 
word.  We  find  J>att  iss  to  seggen,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion  of  an  Old  English  idiom ;  like  *  do  you  to  wit ' ; 
we  follow  Scandinavian  forms  in  here  himm  wittnesSy 
hrinngenn  till  ende.  The  Infinitive  follows  enough 
when  the  latter  is  preceded  by  an  Adjective,  as 
Strang  inoh  to  werrp&im.  The  old  Gothic  i/n^tandan 
(perseverare)  is  here  seen  as  stanndenn  vrm  to;  the 
source  of  our  *  I  stand  to  win,*  <&c.  Orrmin  has  he  strac 
inn,  from  the  old  strican  (ire).^  But  the  Danish  take  is 
now  greatly  developed.  We  find,  as  at  Peterborough, 
the  phrase,  *  he  took  to  do  so  and  so  ;  *  Orrmin  carries 
this  idea  a  step  further ;  we  hear  that  some  men  toJcemfi 
hemm  till  Grist,  II.  p.  230 ;  also  that  the  widowed  Anna, 
I.  p.  266,  toe  wi]tf  nan  oferr  (husband) ;  the  common 
phrase  now  would  be  *  take  up  with.'  •At  I.  p.  256  comes 
the  Scandinavian  shade  of  meaning,  takenn  on  hcepvnng ; 
hence  our  *  take  in  joke.'  At  I.  p.  86,  the  Virgin  foe 
onn  to  fra'^nenn,  *  went  on  to  ask ; '  hence  our  *  do  not 
take  on  so,'  that  is,  *  go  on  so.'     At  I.  p.  323,  comes 

*  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  at  the  theatre  stnick  in,  hearing  some 
people  talk  near  him.  Addison  would  have  been  puzzled  to  ^ve  the 
derivation  of  this  verb. 
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iakepp  v^omi  '^wuo.  At  II.  p.  148,  Cain  toe  nip  yjen 
Abed ;  hence  our  *  take  a  fioncy  to  '  <fec.  The  waterpots, 
n.  p.  133,  toherni  (contaihed)  prefald  mett.  At  II.  p.  117, 
FiUjppe  toe  Natcmaoel  wipp  wordess  (Graecia  victorem 
cepit)  ;  so  in  Bums,  '  he  takes  the  mother's  eye.'  It  is 
not  enough  to  study  the  meaning  of  the  word  take  in 
BoBworth's  *  Anglo- Saxon  Dictionary;'  Cleasby's  Ice- 
landic Lexicon  must  be  carefully  searched;  this  espe- 
dally  holds  good  in  the  case  of  writers  who  lived  to 
the  North  of  the  Great  Sundering  Line. 

Orrmin  uses  assJcen  (rogare),  instead  of  the  Southern 
acsicm,  and  we  have  here  followed  him ;  the  Irish  still 
employ  axe,  since  the  first  English  settlers  in  Ireland 
came  from  Bristol  and  the  South. 

We  find  both  hiJccechedd  and  hikahht  for  caught.  This 
new  word,  which  we  saw  first  in  the  South,  must  have 
spread  fast  in  England. 

He  sometimes  turns  a  Strong  Verb  into  a  Weak  one, 
a  process  begun  long  before  his  time.  He  uses  hoefedd 
(elatum)  as  well  as  Jwfenn ;  he  has  slep^te  (dormivit), 
where  it  ought  to  be  slep ;  weppten  (fleverunt),  instead  of 
weopon ;  trededd  (depressus),  instead  of  treden. 

As  might  be  expected,  Orrmin  follows  the  Northern 
hafan  rather  than  the  Southern  habhan  (habere).  We 
find  a  near  approach  to  our  modern  corruption  hast  in 
his  line — 

Himm  hqffst  tu  slajenn  witterrlij. — I.  page  164. 

Scorcnedd  (scorched)  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
English;  Wedgwood  quotes  the  Low  Dutch  schroggen, 
which  has  the  same  meaning. 
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Orrmin  uses  both  the  Strong  and  the  Weak  form  for 
the  Past  Participle  of  show ;  he  has  both  sJioBTmnn  and 
shcBwedd,  We  now  prefer  the  former,  though  the  latter 
is  the  true  form ;  just  as  we  mistakenly  write  strewn  for 
strewed.  But  in  the  matter  of  Strong  and  Weak  Verbs, 
we  usually  err  on  the  other  side. 

As  to  Adverbs  :  for]ntn\>]t  appears  for  the  first  time, 
but  is  used  only  once  by  Orrmin,  who  sticks  to  the  old/orr- 
\riliht.  He  was  the  first  to  use  rihTit  before  an  Adjective 
instead  of  swi]fe  (valde)  ;  the  foreign  very  has  now  almost 
driven  out  this  old  Adverb ;  riJiht  is  also  employed  by 
him  where  we  should  ssjjvst,  fejj  rihJit  nohht  ne  vnsstenn^ 
II.  p.  333.  Wrang  is  here  used  as  an  adverb ;  it  was  for- 
merly a  substantive  only ;  he  toe  lare  all  wrang,  II.  p.  60. 
Another  Scandinavian  idiom  appears ;  wel  is  used  as  an 
Adjective  in  I.  p.  251,  it  wa^s  wel  \at  Crist  wass  horerm. 
The  old  uteweard  is  changed  into  utterrlike,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  as  yet  take  our  sense  of  the  word.  We  have 
seen  yu/rhut  arise  forty  years  earlier ;  from  this  l^urrhutlike 
(our  thorouglily)  is  now  formed.  The  si^^an  is  here 
used  much  like  our  ago\  nohht  lannge  sifpetyn,  like 
Scott's  *  sixty  years  since ; '  this  is  the  first  hint  of  ^ 
*auld  lang  syne.'  A  new  adverb  suddenly  appears 
at  II.  p.  302 ;  *  thou  makest  future  arks  through  the 
one  that  is  all  rcedi^  i  fin  herrte ' ;  what  before  meant 
paratus  may  henceforth  meBJi  jam,  and  this  we  shall  see 
repeated  in  other  Danish  shires.  Whilum  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  quo'udami,  as  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels ;  a  proof' 
that  Orrmin  lived  not  far  from  Yorkshire.  The  curious 
word  hidene  (in  Dutch,  hy  that)  is  now  first  found  in 
England ;  we  kept  it  in  use  for  three  hundred  years- 
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In  I.  p.  254,  the  star,  as  is  there  said,  flnih  na  forr\&n 
ma/r ;  here  more  is  needlessly  added,  something  like  Most 
SigTiest;  hence  comes  onr  furthermore^  a  word  found 
eighty  years  later  in  the  Sir  Tristrem.  Orrmin  repeats 
his  words  in  the  Old  English  way,  as  hett  and  hett,  mar 
and  m4X/r;  he  unites  the  opposing  adverbs,  nu  upp,  nu 
drm;  her  amd  toere  (here  and  there).  We  use  never  in 
the  sense  of  the  Latin  ne  or  non,  as  'never  fear;'  this 
sense  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Orrmin,  II.  p.  4 ;  St.  John 
made  known  that  he  nass  nasfr  an  off  fe  yreo  (non  erat 
&c.).  Na  ma/re  (non  amplius)  is  used  like  no  longer, 
referring  to  time ;  *  God  would  care  na  mare  to  be  served 
in  that  way,*  I.  p.  352.  There  is  a  change  in  I.  p.  258, 
"iiff  V^^  ^^  sholldenn  operr  nohht  wenderm  (go  or  not)  ; 
in  the  old  time  this  nohht  would  have  been  nd.  Hereof  SLudL 
whereof  are  found ;  also  her  uppe  (hereupon),  I.  p.  38, 
though  it  in  this  passage  means  herein;  tcer  ahutenn 
(thereabout)  appears.  The  adverb  away  is  more  freely 
used;  at  I.  p.  241,  we  hear  '\^att  Joso&p  wass  aw^ejje  (absent). 
Prepositions  are  now  much  employed  as  Adverbs;  as 
upp  irm  heoffne ;  'jt^iff  ]>u  willt  hahhenn  off  "pin  gillt, 
I.  p,  188 ;  the  week  wass  gan  all  ut,  I.  p.  150 ;  higgenn 
w^  (redimere),  I.  p.  271. 

We  have  already  seen  as  though ;  alls  iff  (quasi)  now 
replaces  the  Old  English  swilc.  The  Danish  summ  is 
ofben  used  instead  of  the  English  swa,  and  it  is  still 
heard  in  whatsomever,  Tyndale  long  afterwards  used  now 
to  English  the  Greek  otm,  as  in  St.  Luke  x.  36 ;  Orrmin 
foreshadows  this  in  I.  p.  153  ;  after  referring  to  what  he 
had  before  said,  he  asks  whi  se^de  ice  nu  pat  &c.  In  I. 
p.  69,  he  has  ne  talde  f  ej5  nohht  fejjre  hmn,  uppwarrd  ne 
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divAvmjoarrd  noww]terr ;  tliis  new  phrase  is  the  one  instance, 
I  think,  in  which  we  may  now  use  that  trae  Old  English 
idiom  of  thie  twofold  negative.  Many  standard  authors 
may  be  quoted  for  it,  down  to  Knowles  in  his  *  Virginius : ' 
*  we  needn't  say  that  neither.'  Let  us  not  allow  this 
fine  old  relic  to  perish  utterly.  Orrmin  somewhat  alters 
the  Old  English  shape  of  those  Conjunctions  that  are 
formed  from  Prepositions:  instead  of  oefter  ]>wm  fe 
followed  by  the  Verb,  he  has  affterr  ]>att ;  he  has  also 
before  that,  for  that,  in  that,  through  that.  He  goes  still 
further,  and  forms  while  that,  if  that,  and  rather  than 
that ;  we  are  now  apt  to  clip  the  that. 

As  to  Prepositions :  there  is  a  new  sense  of  with  at 
II.  p.  34 ;  Christ's  generations,  it  is  said,  go  through 
weress  (men)  fovnuerti^^  annd  an  vnpp  Crist  hvrmn  sellfenn ; 
that  is,  if  Christ  be  added.  Orrmin  has  also  to  wed  with,  to 
herenn  wpp  ivip]>  (hence  oinTjput  ujp  with),  I.  p.  128.  The 
wipj>  is  made  an  adverb  and  repeated,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis ;  *  I  will  show  you  wipp  omd  wipp ; '  some, 
thing  like  Orrmin's  new  withal  (omnino).  Layamon 
about  the  same  time  was  writing  through  a/nd  through ; 
hy  and  by  was  to  come  later.  Orrmin  uses  the  old  hirman 
of  time ;  he  has  also  wippinnenn  in  the  same  sense,  as 
wippinnenn  sexe  ^eress.  He  employs  for  when  referring  to 
time,  as  forr  lannge  (for  long)  ;  earlier  writers  would  have 
had  to  instead  of  this  for,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
in /or  the  nonce.  He  has  forr  nane  gode  (for  no  good),  II, 
p.  182,  and  seek  for;  the  last  word  would  have  been  after 
in  Old  English.  There  is  a  new  Preposition  in  I,  p.  354; 
St.  John  forbids  the  Publicans  to  take  aught  forrp  hi  pe 
Jdngess  fe ;  this  is  the  source  of  the  Scotch /or&2/  (prsster). 
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The  pair  m  and  on  interchange  as  nsnal.  We  see  don 
hvm/m  i  fejgre  waldsy  H.  p.  221,  (put  him  in  their  power). 
A  wholly  new  idiom  appears  in  I.  p.  104 ;  Christ  is  said 
to  be  Ghdd  inn  himm  selferm,  that  is  *  taken  by  himself,' 
(per  ae),  in  his  own  nature.  Earlier  Englishmen  called 
to  heaven ;  Orrmin  shows  us  how  the  to  was  replaced  by 
on  at  I.  p.  58,  Grist  hiddepp  wppon  hisfaderr;  he  has  also 
*to  set  a  name  upon  him.'  Where  we  say  *  to  draw  men 
on  to '  &c.,  Orrmin  substitutes  upponn,  U.  p.  180.  This 
«p(m  marks  hostility ;  in  I.  p.  248,  Herod  thinks  that 
the  Magi  were  upponn  himm  cvmiemi  with  views  of  their 
own ;  the  idea  may  be  seen  in  the  Chronicle  about  the 
time  of  Ruf  us,  and  it  survives  in  our  seize  upon^  encroach 
wpon^  jmd  stolen  goods  v/pon  a  man.  The  old  to  is  replaced 
by  inntill  (into)  when  Orrmin  boasts  of  his  turning  a 
book  innUU  Ennglisshe;  he  was  not  polished  enough, 
I  feai*,  to  talk  of  semi-Saxon,^  He  has  also  sa/mmnenn 
(gather)  pise  inntill  cm.  Indeed,  his  inntill  seems  to 
foreshadow  our  until,  umto,  when  we  read  in  I.  p.  250, 
Zedenn  hem/m  pe  we^e  inntill  patt  tun.  Over  is  strength- 
ened by  all,  much  as  we  use  it ;  the  flood  passed  all 
of  err  erpe.  The  old  gelang  on  (per)  is  cut  down ;  we 
hear  in  II.  p.  110  that  something  iss  lang  0  Cristess  hellpe ; 
Scott  keeps  this  old  phrase  in  his  *  Dark  Musgrave,  it 
was  long  of  thee ; '  but  the  common  folk  now  prefer  *all 
along  of  thee ; '  the  on  and  the  of,  as  usual,  interchange. 
Toward  replaces  the  old  for  and  tvip,  as  lufe  towarrd 

*  Orrmin,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  would-be  philologers,  must 
appear  as  ignorantly  presumptuous  as  King  Alfred  himself.  The 
idea  of  their  barbarous  jargon  being  accounted  English ! 


/I 
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Oodess  hue,  11.  p.  188 ;  in  the  Essex  Homilies  the  Prepo- 
sition here  employed  was  togenes,  Bi  is  now  nsed  before 
a  Prononn  to  express  isolation,  like  the  Greek  hata ;  St. 
John,  we  hear,  grew  np  and  cupe  hen  Mrwm  erne  hi  hvnmi 
sellferm,  I.  p.  25.  We  find  at  used  after  the  verb  begin ; 
heretics  say  that  Christ  higann  (ortns  est)  att  Samite 
Ma/if^e,  II.  p.  295;  we  should  now,  in  such  a  phrase^ 
use  from.  Another  new  employment  of  at  comes  from 
the  Scandinavian ;  he  chces  all  att  hiss  fville,  I.  p.  120. 
From  is  put  before  the  Danish  fefeim ;  as  fra  pepewn^ 
forrp  (from  thenceforward),  a  needless  addition ;  in 
Scandinavian,  he'iSam,  fra  stands  for  our  hence.  Orrmin 
has  both  free  of  and  free  from,  with  a  Noun  following. 
That  Preposition,  which  has  been  encroached  on  hjfrom, 
is  itself  used  in  many  new  senses  :  we  find  ware  of,  glad 
of,  rich  of,  hissti"^  (liberal)  0/;  this  of  replEWses  the  old  fet, 
(the  Latin  de),  in  think  of,  hear  of,  ash  of,  hear  vntness 
of,  higrvpenn  (rebuke)  of,  write  of  how  it  was ;  the  old 
Genitive  makes  way  for  of  in  repent  of,  the  tale  of  eight, 
the  hope  of,  love  of,  need  of,  loss  of,  somewhat  of,  aught  of^ 
two  of,  upper  hand  of;  in  II.  p.  125,  we  find  first  Oodess 
yfe,  and  in  the  next  line  gife  off  Oodd ;  there  is  the  old 
form,  Rome  hurrh,  and  the  new  form,  hurrh  off  '^errsalem. 
There  are  such  phrases  as  see  ifell  ende  off  hvmmy  I.  p. 
174;  off  sipre  (of  late),  I.  p.  252  ;  wass  off  his  hirm^ 
I.  p.  8 ;  fej5  ne  fundenn  nohht  off  himm,  I.  p.  310 ;  like 
*  see  more  of  him.'  The  to  is  as  much  developed  by 
Orrmin  as  the  of;  we  find  look  to  himself,  fresh  to  (his 
work),  hui^i  to  ashes  ;  the  Dative  is  replaced,  vaherrsurrmi 
(obedient)  till  him;  the  Infinitive,  following  another 
Verb,  has  to  often  prefixed,  as  forhid  to  go,  help  to  dOy 
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set  Jma  to  do^  chose  them  to  he,  care  to,  doom  to,  he  loth  to, 
forletcm  (neglect)  to,  hehoves  to.  The  idiom  give  to  wife 
is  one  of  oar  oldest  phrases ;  Ornnin  carries  this  a  little 
fnrther  in  I.  p.  255,  whattse  ft*  dost  to  gode ;  we  still  say, 
'  I  am  so  much  to  the  good.'  At  II.  p.  133,  comes  ]>iss 
vrirm  iss  drunherm  to  fe  gnmd ;  here  the  to  replaces  the 
old  ofS  of  the  Southern  shires. 

Orrmin's  work  proves  that  the  Trent  country  had 
not  yet  lost  the  power  of  compounding  words  with 
Prepositions  and  such  prefixes  as  even,  full,  mi,  and  wcm. 
This  gives  wonderful  strength  and  pith  to  his  verse. 
We  degenerate  writers  of  New  English  use  few  com- 
pounds but  those  with  out,  over,  fore,  and  under  ;  in  this 
respect  England  (it  is  the  weak  point  of  our  tongue) 
fisJls  woefully  short  of  India,  Greece,  and  Germany. 
Most  striking  is  the  number  of  Orrmin's  words  begin- 
ning ynth  the  privative  un.  We  have  lost  many  of 
them,  and  have  thus  sadly  weakened  our  diction ;  but 
our  best  writers  are  awaking  to  a  sense  of  our  loss,  and 
snch  words  as  unwisdom  are  coming  in  once  more. 
Orrmin  had  no  need  to  write  the  Latin  itivmortality 
when  he  had  ready  to  hand  such  a  word  as  unndce^shiU 
diyfiesse,  implying  even  more  than  the  Latin.  ^ 

Orrmin  writes  feelingly  on  the  duties  of  kings  to 
their  peoples,  as  would  be  natural  in  a  born  subject  of 
the  two  sons  of  Henry  II.  *  A  Christian  King,'  says 
he,  *  should  be  rihhtvns  and  milde,  and  god  wi\>l^  all  hiss 

*  One  professor  of  fine  writing  was  very  wroth  in  print  with  me 
for  my  ideas  about  English  compounds.  He  would  be  glad,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  substitute  impontadaptability  for  Mr.  PlimsoU's  vulgarly 
Teutonic  word,  unseaworthiness. 
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follc^  or  God  will  hold  him  worse  than  that  h^oliheii 
Emperor  who  drove  out  Archelans  for  oppression,  and 
for  nothing  else,'  I.  p.  286.  Orrmin  had  doubtless 
heard  of  the  doings  of  a  later  Emperor,  Henry  VI.,  who 
was  the  cause  of  draining  England  of  much  gold ;  the  old 
bard  writes  of  Augustus  as  a/n  Bomcmisshe  Kaserrking^ 
a  title  which  seems  so  much  to  puzzle  the  English  of 
our  day.  Orrmin  must  have  known  all  about  that  sove- 
reignty which  was  styled  in  the  documents  of  his  day, 
'  the  Boman  name  and  the  German  sway.'  He  talks  of 
he^sann^  (besants),  and  evidently  has  an  eye  to  the 
Crusades  in  I.  p.  153,  where  he  says  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  killed  unless  he  seeks  to  slay  you,  forr  Grisst&ndom 
to  cwennkerm  (quench). 

One  of  the  pecuHar  shibboleths  brought  hither  by 
the  Danes  was  the  word  ga/r  (facere),  still  to  be  found  in 
Scotland.  Orrmin  uses  the  compounds  forrgart  and 
oferrgarrt.  The  verb  is  found  neither  in  High  nor  in 
Low  German.  The  Scandinavian  gow  is  used  by  him 
for  ohservare ;  hence  comes  our  a-gog,  the  Icelandic 
a  gcegium  (on  the  watch).  Orrmin's  Danish  Adjective, 
trigg  (fidm),  has  not  died  out  of  our  Northern  speech ; 
hutenn  (vituperare),  which  first  appears  in  Orrmin's 
work,  is  a  puzzle  to  lexicographers,  and  may  come  either 
from  the  Welsh  or  the  Scandinavian.  -  England  cleaves 
to  her  own  old  word  leap  ;  Scotland  to  the  Danish  latipa 
(loup)  ;  they  are  both  found  in  the  Ormulum.  The  South 
of  England  is  wont  to  lark  (ludere),  the  Old  English 
lacan ;  the  North  of  England  follows  Orrmin's  ZejjA^rm, 
the  Iceland  at  leika.  When  we  say  '  follow  my  leadf*  we 
are  using  Orrmin's  Icelandic  word  lei6  (ductus) ;  the 
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Old  EngKsli  I6d  meant  orily  itefr.  We  derive  our  modem 
use  of  the  word  shift  (mutare)  from  the  Scandinavian, 
and  not  from,  the  Old  English ;  in  the  latter  the  word 
means  *  to  distribute,'  and  nothing  more.  "We  see  the 
two  senses  in  Orrmin's  work,  I.  p.  13,  where  he  speaks 
of  Zachariah's  service  in  the  Temple.  Our  word  shift 
(chemise)  means  only  a  change  of  linen.    We  speak  of 

*  sticking  a  man  into  a  thing ;'  this  is  Orrmiii's  steJcen 
(figere),  akin  to  an  old  German  word.     The  Scotch  say 

*  steke  the  door.'  His  '^errsaloem  for  Jerusalem  is  a  true 
Danish  form.  His  ma'^tredwale  (arch-heretic)  is  an 
early  instance  of  compounding  French  and  Teutonic 
Nouns  into  one  word.  He  uses  hurt  for  offendere^  Icederc ; 
this  is  akin  to  the  Dutch. 

It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  all  Orrmin's  Scan- 
dinavian leanings.  In  our  word  for  the  Latin  stella,  he 
prefers  the  Danish  stieme  to  the  Old  English  steorra, 
writing  it  sterme.  He  even  uses  og,  the  Danish  word  for 

*  e^ '  in  a  phrase  lik  a^  occ  a^j.  He  employs  the  Danish 
ending  Zejjc  as  well  as  the  English  ness  in  his  Substan- 
tives, as  modi^le^c,  modijpiesse.  In  tende,  his  word  for 
dedwAis,  he  follows  the  Danish  tiende  rather  than  the  Old 
English  teo^a ;  our  tenth  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
two.  The*  English  Church  talks  of  tithes,  the  Scotch 
Kirk  of  tevnds.  He  uses  a  crowd  of  Danish  words  which 
I  do  not  notice,  since  they  have  dropped  out  of  use. 
Like  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  Orrmin  has  /m,  xoickey 
wromg^  wiless,  jphh,  hirrkegcerd.  While  weighing  the 
mighty  changes  that  were  clearly  at  work  in  his  day,  we 
get  some  idea  of  the  influence  that  the  Danish  settlement 
of  870  has  had  upon  our  tongue.     I  give  a  list  of  those 
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Scandinavian  words,  nsed  by  him,  which  have  Icept  their 
place  in  onr  speech.^ 


ad  Brvglwk. 

8(WfMMman, 

Ormdn, 

Tynan 

Angra 

Anngtenn,  to  anger 

Tintregian 

Beita 

Be^n,  to  bait 

Unscearp 

Bliinda,  damure 

Blunnt 

Ceapsetl 

BiitJ 

Bofe,  booth 

Fear 

Boli 

Bule,  buU 

Hrsed 

Buinn 

Bun,  ready^ 

SniSan 

Klippa 

Clip,  tondere 

Searu 

Krokr,  uncus 

Croc,  a  device 

SweltAn 

Deyja 

Deje,  die 

Wunian 

Dvelia,  delay 

Dwelle  3 

Afaran 

Flytta 

J?'litte,  remove 

Paf 

Gata 

Qa,te,path 

Freme 

Gagn,  commodum 

Gajhenn,  gain 

Gescrepelice 

Geguilega,  convemendy  Gej^nlike* 

Orseft 

Ginna,  decipere 

Ginn,  a  contrivance 

Oedpinan 

Okr,  usury 

Huccster* 

Yfel 

Tlla 

nie,  ill 

Ticcen 

Kid 

Kide,  capreohu 

Tendan 

Kynda 

Kindle 

Up-heah 

a  Lopti 

0  Lofft,  aloft 

Nedt 

Naut 

Nowwt,  bos 

Sige 

Overhaand 

Oferrhamid,ti^cr  hand 

F*«.x 

Paloxi 

Bulaxe,  poU-axe 

*  T  give  in  my  list  the  origin  of  a  few  Scottish  phrases,  and  the 
reason  why  Yorkshiremen  talk  of  the  gainest  way  to  a  place. 

'  A  ship  is  outward  bound, 

»  We  still  have  the  old  sense,  *  to  dwell  long  upon  a  thought.* 
The  sense  of  habita/re  has  not  quite  driven  out  the  sense  of  Tnorari, 

*  Hence  comes  our  ungainly.  But  the  verb  *  to  gain  *  is  fix>m  the 
French  gagner, 

s  Ster  was  the  sign  of  the  feminine  for  hundreds  of  years  after 
this  time,  at  least  in  the  South ;  we  see  a  change  at  work  when  Orr* 
min  applies  the  ending  ster  to  a  man. 
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Scandmavian, 

Orrmin, 

Aradan 

Eeisa 

He^senn,  to  raise 

Scdp 

SkaUd 

Scald,  minstrel 

ForhtiftTi 

Skierra 

Skerre,  scare 

Oweftig 

Slsegr 

Sleh,  sit/ 

Spor 

Slodi 

SloJ>,  slot 

FsBgr 

Smiiki 

Smikerr,  beautiful 

peon 

prffask 

)rife,  thrive 

Fultiime 

Uppheldi 

Jpphald^  an  upholding 

Rod 

Vondr 

Wand,  rod 

Wansian 

Vanta 

Wantenn,  carere 

Wyrse 

Vaerre 

Werre,  waur  in  Scotch 

Geol 

161 

Yol,  Yule 

We  have  had  a  great  loss  in  the  Old  English  words 
mid  (cnm)  and  niman  (capere).^  These  are,  with  little 
change,  good  Sanscrit ;  and  the  G^ermans  have  been  too 
wise  to  part  with  them.  Orrmin  but  seldom  employs 
them,  and  they  must  have  been  now  dying  out  in  the 
North.  He  is  fonder  of  the  two  words  which  have 
driven  them  out,  i.e.  vrith  and  take.  Had  the  banks  of 
Thames  been  the  birthplace  of  our  Standard  English,  we 
should  have  kept  all  four  words  alike. 

In  giving  a  specimen  of  Orrmin's  verse,  I  have  been 
carefiil  to  take  the  subject  from  scenes  in  Courtly  life, 
■where,  after  his  time,  numbers  of  French  words  must 
unavoidably  have  been  used  by  any  poet,  however  much 
a  lover  of  homespun  English.  Orrmin's  peculiar  way 
of  doubling  Consonants  will  be  remarked.  He  clings 
fast  to  the  Infinitive  in  enw,  which  had  been  dropped  at 

1  Every  one  remembers  Cowper's  *  Sir  Smug.'    The  old  Daoish 
word  has  been  sadly  degraded. 

'  The  last  survives  in  num^,  and  in  Corporal  Ngm, 
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Peterborough ;  this  is  one  of  his  few  Southern  leanings. 
If  we  wish  to  relish  his  metre,  every  syllable  most  be 
pronounced ;  thus,  Herode  takes  an  accent  on  all  three 
vowels  alike. 


THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT  OF  1200. 
Ormttltjm,  I. — Page  280. 


Herode  king  ma^  swife*  wel 

]>e  Isipe^  gast  bitacnenn; 
forr  all  hiss  werrc  and  aU  hiss  will 

wass  ifell  gast  full  cweme,*' 
and  onn  himm  seUfenn  was  inoh*^ 

his  a^henn®  sinne  sene ; 
for  well  biforenn  fatt  he  swallt' 

wass  himm  J^att  wa'  bigunnenn 
Jjatt  he  shall  drejhenn**  ajj  occ  ajj 

inn  helle  wij>])  J>e  deofell ; 
forr  he  warrj)*  seoc,  and  he  bigann 

to  rotenn  bufenn*  eor})e, 
and  tohh^  he  toco  wi]>]>  mete  swa 

]7att  nan  ne  mihhte  himm  fillenn, 
and  swa  he  stannc  ]>att  iwhillc™  mann 

was  himm  full  laf  to  nehh^henn  ;**. 
and  all  himm  wssrenn  fet  and  ]>eos° 

tobollennP  and  toblawenn. 
]7a  IsBchess  ]7att  himm  comenn  to 

and  himm  ne  mihhtenn  hselenn 
he  sloh,  and  se^de  ]7att  te^*^  himm 

ne  kepptenn'  nohht  to  berrjhenn. 
and  he  toe  iwhillc  hsefedd'  mann 

o£F  all  hiss  Mneriche,* 
and  let  hemm  stekenn"  inn  an  hus, 

and  haldenn  awipe  fasste, 
and  badd  tatt  mann  hemm  shollde  slsen, 

son  summ'  he  shollde  de^enn. 


•  right 
bloatiisome 

^  pleasing  to 

denow 

eown 

f  died 

ff  woe 

h  suffer 

i  became 
k above 
I  yet 

»  every 
n  approach 
o  thighs 
PswoUen 


qthey 
'heeded  not 

to  protect 

him 
shead 
t  kingdom 

u  had  them 
shnt 


xasBoonas 
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he  ]M)lilite  ))att  mann  muirnde^  beon 

off  hiss  dse|7  swij^e  hli]>e, 
and  wisste  ]7att  mann  munnde  ]7a' 

for  hemm  full  sare  wepenn, 
and  woUde  swa  J^att  aU  ]>e  folic 

j>att  time  shoUde  wepenn, 
]7att  mann  himm  shoUde  findenn  dsed 

])ohh  itt  forr  himm  ne  wssre. 


7  would 
s  then 


Page  283. 

And  afi^terr  ]7att  ta  wass  he  dsed 

In  all  hiss  miccle  sinne. 
ace  J>8Br  wass  mikell  oferrgarrt* 

and  modijnesse^  shaBwedd 
abutenn  ]7att  stinnkennde  lic° 

fser  itt  wass  brohht  till  eorfe ; 
forr  all  ]?e  bsere**  wass  bilejjd 

wifj?  bsBtenn  gold  and  siUferr, 
and  all  itt  wass  ej^hser*  bisett 

wiJ>J)  deorewurrjje^  staness, 
and  all  fatt  wsede^  fatt  tser  wass 

uppo  J>e  baere  fundenn, 
all  wass  itt  off  J>e  bettste  pall 

J>att  anij  mann  majj  ajhenn,** 
and  all  itt  wass  wundenn  wifp  gold 

and  sett  wipf  deore  staness, 
and  all  he  wass  wurrflike  shridd  * 

alls  iff  he  waere  o  life, 
and  onn  hiss  haefedd  waBrenn  twa 

gildene  cruness  sette, 
and  himm  wass  sett  inn  hiss  nhht  hannd 

an  dere  Idnejerrde  ;* 
and  swa  mann  barr  fatt  fule  ^  lie 

tiU  faer  he  bedenn  haffde.™ 
and  hise  cnihhtess  alle  imaen** 

forth  jedenn®  wiff  J>e  baere, 

R 


a  hAUghti- 

ness 
b  pride 
c  body 


dbier 

«  everjrwhere 
i  precions 
g  apparel 


*»  own 


i  honourably 
clothed 


k  8cep 

1  ford 

m  had  bidden 

n  together 

©went 
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wiJ)J)  heore  wflepenn  alle  bun,' 

8wa  Bumm  itt  birrj?,^  wiff  likd. 
and  ec  \mx  jedenn  wiJ)J>  }>e  lie 

full  wel  fif  hunndredd  fewwess,' 
to  strawwenn  gode  gresess  •  fser, 

fatt  stuimkenn  swif e  swete, 
biforenn  jwitt  stinnkennde  lie 

feer  menn  itt  bereim  sholldenn. 
and  tuss  ]>e^  aUe  brohtenn  himm 

wiff  mikell  modijnesse 
till  j78Br  faer  *  he  fejj^m  haffde  sejjd 

fatt  tejj  himm  brinngenn  sholldenn. 
swillc"  mann  wass  fatt  Herode  king 

fatt  let  te  chilldre  cweUenn, 
for  fatt  he  woUde  cwellenn  Crist 

amang  hemm,  jiff  he  mihhte. 


pnady 
q  it  befits 

r  servants 
s  herbs 


t  where 
«  such 


THE  CONTRAST  TO  THE  EAST  MIDLAND. 

(About  A.D.  1206.) 

(Kino  Leak's  Anger  at  Cordelia's  Speech.) 

pe  king  Leir  iwerSe  swa  blac, 

swilch  hit  a  blae  eloS  weoren. 

iw8ert5  his  hude  and  his  heowe, 

for  he  was  sufe  ihsermed, 

mid  fsere  wrsetStSe  he  wes  isweved, 

J?at  he  feol  iswowen  ; 

late  feo  he  up  fusde, 

fat  mseiden  wes  afeared, 

fa  hit  alles  up  brae, 

hit  wes  vuel  fat  he  spae : 

Hseme  CordoiUe, 

ieh  fe  telle  wille  mine  wille ; 

of  mine  dohtren  fu  were  me  durest, 

nu  f  u  e89rt  me  aire  Iset^es : 
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ne  scalt  ])u  nsBver  halden 

dale  of  mine  lande ; 

ah  mine  dohtren 

ich  wiUe  delen  mine  riche. 

and  fu  scalt  worsen  warclien, 

and  wonien  in  wansitJe, 

for  navere  ich  ne  wende 

j>at  ]>u  me  woldes  ])us  scanden, 

|)arfore  Jm  scalt  beon  deed  ic  wane : 

flij  ut  of  mine  eseh-sene, 

])ine  sustren  sculen  habben  mi  kinelond, 

and  ]>is  me  is  iqueme ; 

J>e  due  of  Oornwaile 

seal  habbe  Gomoille, 

and  ]>e  Scottene  kin^ 

Began  ]7at  scone ; 

and  ic  hem  jeve  all  J>a  winne 

J)e  ich  »m  wMinge  over. 

and  al  ]7e  aide  king  dude 

swa  he  hafvede  idemed.^ 

The  above  lines  are  taken  from  Layamon's  Brut, 
compiled,  as  it  would  seem,  in  "Worcestershire  abont  the 
year  1205.  The  proportion  of  Teutonic  words,  now 
obsolete,  to  the  whole  is  the  same  as  in  the  Ormulum. 
The  eob  becomes  ce  or  a ;  tbns  earm  (brachium)  is  written 
oerm  and  arm.  The  diphthong  ce  is  still  found  here,  but 
hardly  appears  in  English  after  Layamon's  time ;  this 
CB  lie  sometimes  alters  into  a  and  e,  for  he  has  not  only 
hcer  (sustulit),  but  'bar  and  &er ;  be  has  \cmme  (tunc)  and 
also  \ane  and  \enr\^ ;  there  is  fceren  as  well  as  faren, 

*  Sir  F.  Madden's  Layamon^  I.  130.  Layamon  has  added  much 
of  his  own  to  the  original  in  this  story  of  King  Lear ;  and  the  addi- 
tions have  been  copied  by  later  writers,  Shakspeare  among  them. 

B  2 
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lafdies  (dominee)  and  also  leivedi.  The  Old  Englisb. 
Gdsere  (Caesar)  now  becomes  Kaisere.  The  a  often 
becomes  o  ;  hat  and  hot  both  stand  for  calldus,  and  the 
words  lond^  hondj  are  written  for  land^  hand,  as  in  the 
oldest  Worcester  Charters  printed  by  Kemble  (*  Cod. 
Dip.'  I.  p.  100).  This  is  also  done  by  oui*  Frisian  kins- 
men. What  Orrmin  would  have  called  o  lands,  Layamon 
calls  a  londe.  The  Verb  drcef  (pepnlit)  becomes  draf 
and  drof;  the  former  is  used  in  our  Version  of  the 
Bible,  the  latter  in  our  common  talk.  Our  modern  oa^ 
is  found  as  well  as  cetJ  and  at$ ;  the  first-mentioned  form 
reminds  us  of  the  Worcester  manuscript  quote  at 
p.  200  of  this  book.  There  is  nawit  (nihil)  and  also 
7i(yivit  and  nauyt ;  into  all  three  most  likely  came  the  sound 
of  the  French  ou.  Orrmin's  la  (ecce)  becomes  leo  and  lou. 
The  old  xveorc  is  replaced  by  both  were  and  wore  ;  this 
seems  to  show  that  both  Vowels  in  the  oldest  form  of  the 
word  were  sounded ;  the  form  wurckes  also  appears.  The 
Perfect  of  ]>yden  (premere)  was  once  ]>iddey  but  it  now 
becomes  'pudde  ;  hence  our  thud.  The  grcefess  (nemora) 
of  Orrmin  is  now  seen  as  groven,  our  groves.  The  inter- 
change between  o  and  u  is  going  on ;  Orrmin's  hule 
(taurus)  appears  ;  there  is  niornede  as  well  as  the  old 
murnedb,  wone  and  wune ;  god  (bonus)  is  found  written 
goud,  just  as  we  now  pronounce  it.  The  English 
counterpart  to  volo,  volui  is  seen  in  many  shapes,  as 
wille,  wolle,  ivulle ;  walde,  wolde,  wulde ;  the  ic  vmlle 
still  lingers  in  our  Western  shires  as  J  ool.  Our  word 
for  the  Latin  est  varies  as  &et$,  &eot$,  hi^,  and  hv^ ;  and  it 
is  much  the  same  with  the  Vowels  in  the  Perfect  oifaU 
■  (cadere) .     The  Plural  hcec  becomes  in  Layamon  fas,  pes, 
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\eos^  J>w ;  we  now  follow  the  somid  of  tlie  last.  There  are 
both  the  old  Jieowen  and  the  new  hewen  (secare)  ;  both 
feowe  and  'peou  (servns).  The  supplanting  of  u  by  ou, 
soniided  in  the  same  way,  goes  on  as  before ;  we  find 
fou,  noUy  and  hour.  In  trecm/we  (true)  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  English  ow  and  the  French  ou.  The 
latter  sound  might  be  expressed  by  oi ;  we  accordingly 
find  Oloichester  written  for  Gloucester. 

As  tp  Consonants :  the  old  sc  beginning  a  word  held 
out  against  the  new  sh  far  more  stedfastly  on  the  Severn 
than  in  Orrmin's  country ;  there  are  but  five  exceptions 
to  this  rule  in  Layamon,  which  are  scJield,  scheap,  schipy 
scholde,  schenches.  But  the  ch  often  replaces  c ;  we  find  both 
die  and  dtch,  swilc  and  such,  mucchy  muchel,  mocJiul,  and 
m/uche.^  There  are  hrech  and  crucche ;  the  old  cycene 
now  becomes  Tcuchene  (kitchen).  The  Frencisc  of  former 
days  turns  into  FrencMs  and  Frensce  (French)  ;  the  old 
form  FramMs  lingered  a  hundred  and  forty  years  longer 
in  the  North  and  East  of  England.  The  word  dohter  is 
seen  as  dochter ;  the  h  becomes  sometimes  3,  sometimes 
w  ;  for  there  are  hurh,  huriie,  and  huruwe,  all  three ;  the 
g  is  clipped  or  softened,  as  pe7n,  jpenijfis,  uphrceid  (up- 
gebredan),  iteted  (getigod)  ;  the  h  disappears  in  waty 
written  as  well  as  whcet ;  we  find  hrohte,  hrouhte,  hroute 
(obtnlit).  Some  little  confusion  has  been  the  result  of 
all  these  changes  ;  thus  with  Layamon  ^t^tejew.  (our  flew) 


'  We  have  the  proper  names  Mickle  and  Mitchell  formed  from 
the  old  mycel.  By  the  way,  what  strange  irony  furnished  the  Celtic 
patriots  of  1848  with  a  leader  who  boasted  the  most  Teutonic  of  all 
names,  except  perhaps  Smith ! 
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replaces  the  old  flugon  (yolaverniit)  ;  tlie  likeness  to 
flowan  (flnere)  is  rather  puzzling;  to  say  nothing  offleon 
(fagere).  Letters  are  sometimes  cast  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  word ;  endlufon  is  turned  into  cellevene,  and  m/le 
(cucuUus)  into  cule  (cowl).  "We  keep  the  last  letter  of 
loaf,  the  old  hldf;  but  Layamon  in  the  Plural  turns  the 
/  into  Vf  and  writes  lances,  our  loaves.  There  is  a  great 
change  in  the  tenses  of  leosan  (amittere)  ;  in  the  Perfect 
losede  (our  lost)  comes  as  well  as  the  old  Ze* ;  in  the  Past 
Participle  ilosed  (our  lost),  comes  as  well  as  the  old 
iloren.  Consonants  are  sometimes  transposed,  for  we 
find  both  hrt(de  and  hurde  (muher). 

In  Substantives  new  Plurals  are  formed ;  hors  (equi) 
becomes  horses ;  the  old  form  of  the  word  lingers  in 
*  horse  and  foot.'  A  great  change  in  idiom,  when 
measure  is  to  be  specified,  now  appears ;  in  Old 
English,  age  was  expressed  by  the  word  wmtre 
with  a  cardinal  number,  as  he  wees  twelf  wmtre;  in 
St.  John  ii.  20,  annua  is  Englished  by  winter.  This 
is  now  altered,  for  we  find  he  wasfiftene  %er  aid.  The 
Accusative  is  further  used  in  the  phrase  he  jpleo^ede 
his  jpla%en  (played  his  play).  Instead  of  the  Accu- 
sative, we  find  oenes  an  ane  tide  (once  on  a  time) ; 
here  the  cenes  stands  for  olim,  as  in  Orrmin.  A  few 
Substantives  change  their  meaning ;  pliht  had  hitherto 
meant  pericuhmi;  it  now  takes  the  sense  of  conditio, 
which  we  keep ;  ]>eau  had  hitherto  been  applied  to 
the  mind  only;  it  is  now  used  of  the  body,  as  we 
talk  of  thews  a/ifid  sinews,  Spenser  used  the  word  in 
its  old  sense.  Layamon,  speaking  of  a  mere,  says, 
* Feower  noTced  he  is;'  hence  our  word  nook  (angulus^. 
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which  may  come  from  huBgan  (flectere).  He  uses 
^  for  caput. 

He  forms  an  Adjective  from  the  old  hende  (prope). 
He  has  indeed,  in  I.  p.  206,  an  d6er  stret  he  niahede  swi^e 
hendh ;  but  he  nsoally  employs  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
courteotts,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  used  for  centuries. 
Scott's  phrase,  *  Wallace  wight,'  is  seen  in  Layamon, 
who  has  ivnht  (f ortis) .  The  Old  EngUsh  ending  ol  was 
being  corrupted  ;  for  swicol  now  becomes  svncful,  just  as 
rather  later  forgitol  was  to  become  forgetful.  At  III. 
p.  98,  we  see  a  spelling  device  for  marking,  as  strongly 
as  may  be,  the  difference  between  two  Adjectives ; 
^  wunieS  her  lial  and  TubU,^  ^  whole  and  hale  ; '  this  of  old 
would  have  been  geJial  and  hdl  (integer  et  sanus). 

In  Pronouns :  hit  wees  is  used  to  emphasise  a  Verb 
following ;  hit  wes  in  ane  jjsol-doiie  fat  &c.,  II.  p.  532 ; 
hit  is  wmhe  seove  jere  f  a^  fu  weren  liere^  I.  p.  214,  for- 
merly l^cet  would  have  been  used  for  this  hit.  One  sense 
of  J?£Bi  is  found  in  I.  p.  100 ;  malcian  an  eot^  hus  and  ]>at 
invne  swi^e  feire  stude  ;  this  is  like  Cicero's  '  audientem 
Cratippum  idque  Athenis.'  In  I.  p.  136  comes  '  seide  to 
his  hornen,  fat  wes  fe  hisie  king,^  we  should  now  alter 
the  construction  and  say  *busy  (eager)  king  that  he 
was.'  We  sometimes  find  in  Layamon  peo  (illi)  instead 
of  the  Old  English  hi ;  a  token  that  he  did  not  live  very 
far  to  the  South  of  the  Great  Line.  The  hwcet  is  em- 
ployed for  the  old  hu  in  teat  heo  ihoten  weoren  (what  they 
were  called),  I.  p.  2 ;  while  is  used  as  a  Relative. 

Half  is  now  set  before  an  Adjective ;  lieo  weore^i 
Jujelf  yiru  (half-ready),  I.  p.  361).  Layamon  was  the 
first  to  put  the  Indefinite  Article  after  mamj^  as  m&ni 
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arme  (many  one),  Trumy  erme  \ing  (many  a  thing),  so 
also  half  cm  hmidred.     A  wonderful  change  occnrs  in  he 
eou  war,  III.  p.  399  ;  here  the  Accusative  6(m  is  employed 
for  the  Nominative  ye,     Onr  translators  of  the  Bible 
were  far  more  carefal  than  Layamon  in  the  use  of  these 
Pronouns.'     A  form  well  known  in  later  Englisli  comes 
in  I.  p.  132,  qtiene  navede  he  ncme,  *  queen  had  he  none/ 
The  great  change  in  Verbs  that  we  owe  to  Layamon 
is  the  alteration  of  the  Present  Participle  Active.     This, 
which  of  old  terminated  in  endey  became  inde  in  the 
South  about  1100 ;  and  now,  in  1204,  it  turns  into  inge ; 
we  here  find  heminge,  fraininge,  singinge,  and  waJdinge, 
A  hundred  years  later  this  worst  of  all  our  corruptions 
reached  Lincolnshire,  and  was  unliappily   adopted   by 
the  man  who   shaped  our  modem  speech.     The  con- 
^^ion  between  the  Active  Participle  and  the  Verbal 
Noun  is  endless ;  it  led  to  a  wholly  new  English  idiom 
cropping  up  about  1770.     Lest  (ne)  is  iollowedhj shovld 
and  would  with  the  Infinitive,  instead  of  the  old  Sub- 
junctive. Orrmin  used  the  old  form  wass  vmrrperm  (f actus  ■ 
est)  ;  for  this  Layamon  has  ]>u  weore  Ms  man  hicumen ; 
he  writes  also  Brermes  wes  cmcei  iflo^en,  I.  p.  203.     The 
construction  of  the  old  gewimian  (solere)  is  altered ;  the 
Auxiliary  Verb  is  added  to  it,  as  fe  utla^en  weoren  iwtmed, 
n.  p.  94.     The  Passive  Voice,  as  in  Orrmin,  is  further 
developed ;  we  light  upon  heo  wes  wel  itaht,  I.  p.  268,  even 
though  teach  governs  the  dative  of  the  persoji;  still  more 
striking  is  the  phrase  ]>u  cert  ilete  hlod,  II.  p.  372.     This 
is  the  first  instance  of  the   Accusative  following  the 

*  They  made  one  slip  in  Genesis  xly.  8 :  '  It  was  not  you  that 
sent  me.* 
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Passive,  a  most  English  idiom  in  modem  times ;  as  we 
say,  '  I  am  forbidden  meat.'  We  see  the  phrase  hahhen 
ca/re^  I.  p.  16.  Our  draw  takes  the  further  sense  of 
venire^  as  well  as  that  of  irahere,  in  II.  p.  14;  Jieo 
wuLle^  to  me  dra%en.  Our  lay  on  (ferire)  appears  in 
stcercUche  heom  leg  gen  on,  II.  p.  465.  The  expletive, 
ich  wene,  is  found  in  I.  p.  131.  The  old  gyrdan 
(cingere)  gets  the  farther  sense  of  coedere;  as  he 
gurde  Suard  on  ^at  hcefd,  I.  p.  68;  so  Shakspeare 
has  *  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  Gods,'  and  we  still 
talk  of  girdmg  at  a  man.  The  old  noun  gyrd  had  borne 
the  meaning  of  virga.  Swogan  had  hitherto  meant  sonare ; 
it  now  got  the  sense  of  swoon,  I.  p.  130.  Layamon 
has  moBrcoden  in  the  new  sense  of  videre;  of  old  it 
had  expressed  ostendere :  this  is  just  the  converse  of  the 
change  in  the  old  scearma/n.  Our  allot  is  first  seen  in 
Layamon's  iloten  (destinatum).  The  Perfect  of  our 
roam  (vagari),  a  puzzling  word,  is  first  seen  in  his 
writings  as  rameden,  I.  p.  335 ;  eighty  years  later  the 
a  of  this  verb  became  0  in  the  Danelagh.  A  Strong 
Verb  is  turned  into  a  Weak  one  when  he  says  (I.  p.  57), 
his  scipen  runden,  where  we  more  correctly  say  his  ships 
ran. 

As  to  Adverbs :  quicliche  changes  its  meaning  and 
is  used  for  cito  in  I.  p.  200,  though  but  once  only ;  it 
comes  three  times  in  the  later  version  of  Layamon's 
poem,  drawn  up  about  1260.  There  is  a  new  phrase, 
at  jfan  laste  (denique),  I.  p.  160 ;  this  seems  an  imitation 
of  the  Old  English  construction  oat  nextan.  Long  seems  to 
be  used  as  an  Adverb  in  Layamon's  new  phrases  l^ene 
dcei  longe  and  alle  longe  niht ;  the  livelong  da/y  was  to 
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come  later.  The  word  IfioXf  seems  employed  as  an 
adverb  in  his  Jiit  is  half  mon  and  halffiscy  I.  p.  57.  We 
find  her  OBfter  for  the  first  time  in  11.  p.  19.  We  see  the 
combination  weonne  so  (when  as)  in  11.  p.  206;  this 
lasted  nntil  1670,  and  whereas  came  up  after  Layamon's 
day.  We  begin  to  find  a  distinction  made  between  so 
and  as ;  swa  lie  f  er  agon  ase  f  e  o^er  hasfde  idon,  I.  p.  288. 
In  Old  English  the  idea  of  difference  was  expressed  by 
ungeUce  'ponne,  Layamon  changes  this,  for  he  has  al  hit 
iwar6  o'^er  'pene  heo  iwenden  (other  than),  11.  p.  395  ; 
Chancer  tnms  this  otiier  into  otlierwise.  In  I.  p.  142,  we 
see  no  more  used  for  no  longer,  heo  nolden  hem  no  more 
feden ;  in  I.  p.  128  more  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  heo 
ne  seide  na  ping  «e8,  no  more  pemie  hure  svste. 

Something  new  appears  in  hit  lihede  wel  pan  hinge 
hutenfor  ane  pi/nge,  III.  p.  264;  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
tell  whether  hut  stands  for  nisi  or  for  proeter.  There 
is  a  pleonasm  in  the  sentence  heden  hine  heom  rcedetiy 
o^er  celles  &c.,  II.  p.  82 ;  here  either  o'^r  (aut)  or  else 
would  have  been  quite  enough. 

As  to  Prepositions :  of  is  turned  into  an  Adverb  in 
of  mid  here  hreches  (off  with),  II.  p.  332;  the  construc- 
tion of  mid  here  is  curious,  there  being  no  Verb.  There 
is  hiswihen  of  richen  (whence  our  cheat  of),  and  weri  of 
sor^en,  a  mon  of  priti  jere?t,  a  Jdng  of  mucle  m/jehte ;  in 
the  older  tongue  the  Genitive  was  used  instead  of  this 
of  The  Latin  de  is  Englished  by  out  of  in  mine  gumen 
ut  of  OaUfJcei'Sa,  II.  p.  25.  The  to,  like  the  of,  is  some- 
times used  without  a  Verb,  as  nu  heom  to,  nu  heom  tOy 
II.  p.  468,  like  Shakspeare's  *  to  it  again ! '  This  to 
begins  to  supplant  the  old  oS  (usque  ad),  as  stiken  to  pwn 
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hare  UcJien  his  hcerd,  11.  p.  428-;  Sydney  Smitli  talked  of 
preaching  a  Church  'bare  to  the  sexton.'  One  Old 
English  use  of  to  is  continued  in  iseten  to  mete ;  '  stand  to 
your  arms '  is'  a  survival  of  this,  though  we  now,  in  most 
cases  of  this  kind,  prefer  at.  In  notions  of  time  togea/nes  in 
early  times  was  used  to  express  near  approach ;  this  is  now 
changed,  as  in  Orrmin,  for  we  read  towward  \an  sumere. 
The  old foran  ongean,  whence  comes  the  Scotch  foment, 
is  seen  slightly  altered  at  II.  p.  353  ;  soetforn  ayin  Mm, 
The  on  is  used  as  an  Adverb  in  lie  hefde  hrunie  on, 
I.  p.  QQ,  We  have  dropped  the  on  or  a  used  by  Layamon 
to  mark  future  time ;  as,  come^  to  dcei  a  seoven  nihte, 
I.  p.  232.  Our  threatening  phrase,  *  on  pain  of,'  is  seen 
at  I.  p.  218,  u]p^e  wite  offeowerti  punden.  The  uppe  is 
clipped  and  used  in  a  new  sense,  sti^en  up  'pan  hulle, 
III.  p.  32.  Layamon  follows  the  Gothic  Preposition 
rather  than  the  Old  English  ])urh  when  he  writes  swor  hi 
al  hevenliche  main,  I.  p.  146.  This  hi  he  uses  when 
repeating  a  Substantive  in  an  adverbial  sense,  as  side  hi 
side.  He  has  also  hond  wiiS  honde ;  the  older  English 
used  to  in  this  sense.  It  had  employed  the  verb  metan, 
followed  immediately  by  an  Accusative  ;  Layamon  alters 
this  into  meet  with.  He  has  run  with  hhod,  instead  of 
using  a  simple  case.  He  talks  of  having  weather  mid 
f  (m  he^sten,  II.  p.  74 ;  whence  Prior's  line,  *  the  Colonel 
toasted  with  the  best.'  This  with  or  mid  had  expressed 
inter  in  the  Old  English. 

I  give  a  list  of  many  Scandinavian  words  used  by 
Layamon,  which  must  have  made  their  way  to  the 
Severn  from  the  North  and  East ;  we  shall  find  many 
more  in  Dorsetshire  a  few  years  later. 
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Club,  from  the  Icelandic  Idviha 

Drabt  (haustus),  from  the  Icelandic  drattr 

Hap  (fortune),  from  the  Icelandic  happy  good  luck  * 

Hit,  from  the  Icelandic '^ii^a 

Hustinge  (house  court),  from  the  Norse  hus  and  thinff 

Kaken  (rush),  from  the  Swedish  rdka,  to  riot  about  * 

Riven,  from  the  Icelandic  rifa  (rumpere) 

Semen  (beseem),  from  the  Norse  sama,  to  fit 

To-dascte  (dash  out),  from  the  Danish  daske,  to  slap 

Instead,  of  the  Old  English  word  for  insula^  Lajamon 
enplojs  ceite  (ait),  a  word  well  known  to  all  Etonians. 
It  is  the  Danish  ey  with  the  Definite  Article  tacked  on 
to  the  end  in  the  usual  Scandinavian  way  ;  ey-it,  eyt,  as 
Mr.  Dasent  tells  us.  Layamon  writes  swain  and  swein 
(puer),  thus  following  the  Yowel  sound  of  the  Danish 
sveinn,  not  that  of.  the  Old  English  swan.  He  has  the 
Danish  form  cros  (crux)  ;  but  the  French  croice  was  the 
usual  form  in  Western  England.  We  see  the  Scandina- 
vian Whitstmtide  for  the  first  time  in  English  ;  the  term 
Pentecost  had  been  employed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
There  are  some  other  common  words,  which  he  is  the 
first  English  writer  to  use.  Thus  he,  living  near 
the  Severn,  has  taken  gyves  (catenas)  from  the  Welsh 
gevyn ;  and  cutte  (secare)  from  the  Welsh  cwtt,  a 
little  piece :  this  last  has  almost  driven  out  the  Old 
English  carve.  He  employs  sturte  (started),  akin  to  the 
Old  Dutch  storten  ;  and  has  a  new  Verb  talJcy  springing 
from  tale.     Bal  (our  hall),  draf,  and  picchen  (pangere), 

*  Hence  happen,   happy,  haply,  came  into  England  and  sup- 
planted older  words. 

2  Hence  the  Bakers  Progress, 
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are  akin  to  the  Dutch  or  German  words  &aZ,  draf^  p,clcen, 
B/acken  is  fonnd  both  in  Dutch  and  in  Layamon's  work ; 
twenty  years  after  his  time  it  appears  as  rock  (agitare) . 
He  has  also  halede  (duxit),  the  Frisian  halia  ;  as  often 
happens  in  English,  the  word  hale  remains,  and  by  its  side 
stands  another  form  hcml,  which  cropped  up  ninety  years 
after  this  time ;  at  first,  they  were  most  likely  pronounced 
in  the  same  way.  Layamon  says, '  weo^eleden  his  fluhtes,' 
his  flights  became  weak  (I.  p.  122)  :  the  Verb  has  a 
High  German  brother,  and  from  this  may  come  our 
verb  wohhle.  At  I.  p.  275,  we  see  for  the  first  time  the 
word  agaste  (terruit),  whence  comes  our  aghast.  For 
the  origin  of  this  word  we  must  go  back  to  the  Gothic 
ttsgeisja/n,.  Our  ghostly  and  ghastly  spring  from  widely 
different  sources. 

Soon  after  Layamon's  time  the  Legend  of  St.  Margaret 
seems  to  have  been  compiled.^  It  has  forms  akin  to  the 
Worcester  manuscript  printed  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps, 
and  in  other  particulars  it  resembles  a  well-known 
Dorsetshire  work.  But  it  touches  the  East  Midland  in  its 
forms  heon  and  aren  (sunt)  ;  and  its  Participles  terminate 
sometimes  in  ende,  sometimes  in  inde.  The  Past  Parti- 
ciple islein  (page  11)  resembles  what  we  saw  in  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle.  There  is  Layamon's  new  word 
icdky  and  his  expression  to  lay  on.  This  piece  may  have 
been  composed  or  transcribed  not  far  from  his  county, 
but  nearer  to  the  Great  Line ;  es,  not  est^  is  sometimes 
the  ending  of  the  second  Person  Singular.  The  Southern 
fur  and  the  Northern  gast  are  found  close  together.  We 
see  here  one  Vowel-change  that  has  had  great  influence 

>  Early  English  Text  Society. 
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upon  Standard  English;  words  like  d^arG  and  mearc 
are  written  darck  and  marcke ;  there  is  also  smart.  Hence. 
it  comes  that  we  pronounce  Derby  as  Darby  (see 
Domesday  Book),  a  change  that  we  owe  to  the  North 
West.  Lajamon  was  fond  of  the  Old  English  diphthong 
ce,  hut  in  the  present  work  this  is  often  altered  to  ea,  as 
in  the  words  clean,  heal,  least.  It  is  to  the  Sonthem 
and  Western  shires  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  ea, 
a  favourite  combination  of  our  forefathers;  the  word 
flea  has  never  changed  its  spelling.  We  see  in  the 
Legend  both  the  old  swa  and  the  new  so  ;  teep  replaces 
te]> ;  roa  comes  once  more.  The  wimman  of  the  East 
Midland  makes  way  for  wummon ;  we  now  follow  the 
former  sound  in  the  Plural  and  the  latter  sound  in  the 
Singular ;  a  curious  instance  of  the  widely  different 
sources  of  our  Standard  English.  The  old  cwoep  is 
replaced  by  our  modern  quoth.  There  is  a  struggle 
between  the  Old  English  eel  and  the  Latin  oleum ;  eoli 
is  the  upshot.  Layamon's  wrcestle  becomes  wrestle.  The 
old  leosan  is  once  written  leowse  (p.  13). 

As  to  Consonants :  lagu  becomes  lake,  and  Layamon's 
gullen  becomes  %,eUen  (claraare)  ;  the  e  here  seems  to 
point  to  Salop,  where  this  vowel  was  used  for  the 
Southern  u  and  the  Northern  i.  On  reading  at  p.  13 
\u  fihest  (tu  fallis),  we  may  perhaps  derive  from,  this 
verb  our  j^6,  even  as  geleafa  turns  to  belief.  We  find 
the  old  fin  feat  (p.  17),  and  our  modem  vet  (vat)  p.  18 ; 
these  are  two  forms  of  one  word.  The  t  is  inserted ; 
thus  glisnian  becomes  glistnian,  our  glisten. 

In  Adjectives :  the  ending  ful  was  driving  out  its 
brethren ;  we  here  find  fearful  (pavidus)  for  the  first 
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time.     Omnin's  gcqjienn  is  seen  in  a  new  componn 
tmgeinliche  (nngainly).     A  new  phrase  like  steorcnal 
(stark  naked)   crops   up;    the   first  syllable  probab 
stands  for  steort  (cauda),  with  the  nsnal  interchange 
^and  c. 

Among  the  Pronouns  we  find  hwa  so  eaver  (quicunque 
The  Numeral  an  bears  new  constructions ;  in  p.  8  ^ 
read  hire  moder  wes  an  f  e  frmcrede  hire,  '  her  mother  w 
one  (person)  that  *  &c. ;  the  old  turn  of  the  senten 
Would  have  been  *  one  of  those  that '  &c.  Our  phra 
*it  is  all  one  to  me '  is  seen  in  p.  5,  al  me  is  an. 

As  to  Verbs :  seem  gets  a  sense  unknown  to  Orrm 
ftiid  Layamon,  that  of  videri;  his  teefi  semden  of  i 
Cp.  9).  We  find  a  verb  formed  from  lorence  (dolus 
'^*^enchen  ut  of  J>e  weie  (p.  4)  ;  our  wrench  now  impli 
l>imte  force,  not  trickery.^  In  the  same  page  the  o 
9eilamp  (aecidit)  is  out  down  to  /o?up ;  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
•"ickens,  says  of  a  thwarted  child,  *  she  must  lump  it 
*'ixis  must  mean  *take  what  may  chance.^ 

Among  the  Adverbs  we  see  the  first  trace  of  oi 

^CHonHght,  in  '  dashed  him  adunriht  to  the  earth '  (p.  12 

^"nonright  and  forthright  have  now  been  swept  awa 

-*^iie  Adverb /ar  is  dropped  in  the  -phvsise  fftene  mil 

^f^fym  Antioche  (p.  2). 

As  to  Prepositions  :  out  of  is  employed  in  a  new  sen 
^t;  p.  6,  *  he  was  enraged  almost  ut  of  his  iwitte,^  out 
^^8  wits.    The  o/with  a  Substantive  is  employed  instet 
^5  an  Adjective  in  the  same  page ;  eawles  of  irne.     T] 
^Id  English  had  used  phrases  like  mid  ]>isum  wordm 

*  I  have  seen  wrench  used  for  dolus  by  Dr.  Layton,  after  t 
^^^ginning  of  the  English  Reformation. 
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he^  &c.;  a  Pronoun  is  now  substituted  for  the  Noun. 
At  p.  22  we  read,  '  loi^-  ]>at  they  began  to  yell.' 

There  are  many  new  words  in  this  short  piece ;  among 
them  are  drujpest  (most  drooping)  and  seemly,  from  the 
Icelandic  drwpa  and  soeviiligr.  In  the  first  syllable  of 
]>ivertover  (p.  10)  we  have  followed  the  Icelandic  fvert 
(trans versus),  rather  than  the  Old  English  ^eorh  (per- 
versus) ;  our  verb  thwerU  thvjart,  cropped  up  twenty  years 
later  in  East  Anglia ;  it  was  long  before  overthwart  made 
way  for  athwart.  There  are  many  words  akin  to 
Dutch  and  German,  such  as  drivel,  gajpe,  stutten  (whence 
our  stutter^,  and  shudder ;  toggen  (trahere)  seems  more 
akin  in  form  to  the  Dutch  tocJcen  than  to  the  Old  English 
teogam>.  The  word  schillinde  (sonans),  at  page  19,  akin  to 
both  the  High  German  and  the  Icelandic,  tells  us  whence 
comes  our  shrill,  one  of  the  words  into  which  r  has 
found  its  way.  The  former  wipsteiv  is  now  seen  as  stew 
(compescere).  The  verb  studge  (go  haltingly)  is  found; 
schoolboys  still  say  *  I  was  stodged  in  my  lesson.'  Put 
is  used  iov  ipmiere  (p.  22),  as  well  as  for  trudere.  There 
is  a  new  verb,  diveri,  which  is  coupled  with  to  dread ; 
hence  our  dither. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Katherine  (Abbotsford  Club), 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  Inuch  about  the  same 
time  as  the  foregoing  piece.  It  must  have  been  a 
translation  from  the  French,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
many  French  idioms  ;  Layamon,  though  he  too  was  a 
translator,  stuck  far  more  closely  to  the  old  idioms. 
The  Legend  seems  to  belong  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Great  Line,  perhaps  to  Southern  Salop ;  we  here  see 
Layamon's  agaste,  and  Orrmin's  took  on,  an  hwat  (una 
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res)  sumwhai,  ter  (ibi),  and  d/im;  Jieo  (ilia)  becomes  lia; 
the  Latin  clamvas  is  Englished  by  cl&peSy  not  clejpest, 
Oucurrit  is  Englished  hy  the  Northern  ron,  not  hj  am. 
There  is  a  Southern  version  of  this  piece,  where  huTieiS 
(inclinat)  is  mistaken  for  hieiS  (est),  and  is  altered  into 
heo^,  at  p.  20 ;  iM  into  mid,  ha  into  heo.  At  page  97  we 
find  in  one  line  huhsv/me  and  beisn/me,  meaning  the  same 
thing ;  the  one  comes  from  the  old  hug  an  (flecti),  the 
otber  from  Mgea/n,  another  form  of  the  same  word  ;  this 
is  a  curious  instance  of  two  variations  of  the  English 
synonym  for  ohediens  running  on  together  for  140  years 
after  the  Conquest.  The  former  ckoiht  (aliquid)  is  now 
written  ewt,  showing  us  that  aw  was  sounded  like  the 
EVench  ou.  The  old  Wodnesdceg  now  becomes  Wednesdei, 
and  dol  (hebes)  becomes  dul ;  the  wim/ma/n  of  the  East, 
as  we  here  see,  becomes  vmnvman  in  the  West  and  South. 
The  oa  appears  again,  replacing  the  more  usual  0; 
we  find  foa. 

The  old  cemtig  now  becomes  envpti,  with  a  jp 
inserted ;  and  the  Verb  strangian,  taking  a  Consonant, 
becomes  streng^en. 

Fault  has  often  been  found  with  the  word  metro- 
polis as  applied  to  London,  when  capital  is  meant; 
our  true  English  mother-state  is  Anglen,  far  to  the 
East.  Still,  in  this  piece  (p.  3),  we  hear  of  f  e  moder 
burh  (capital)  of  Alexander's  kingdom.  In  p.  63  timber 
gets  the  new  sense  of  materia,  just  like  the  Greek 
word  for  wood  in  Aristotle's  'Ethics.'  The  old  Sub- 
stantive leof  (vir  amatus)  is  turned  into  Iti/ve,  our  love, 
at  p.  82  :  we  have  now  run  hof  and  lufu,  the  person  and 
the  thing,  into  one  word.   The  old  mix  (stercus)  is  here 
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used  as  a  term  of  reproacli^  and  perhaps  gave  rise  to 
our  far  less  severe  word  mimx.  At  page  90  comes  sfec, 
whence  our  slmh  may  come,  since  tlie  old  word  is  here 
coupled  with  sloh^  our  slough.  The  word/ocfe  (cibus) 
took  the  further  meaning  of  ahmmus  all  through  the 
Western  half  of  England,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in 
the  Legend  of  St.  KAtherine.  We  now  see  a  French 
word  made  a  Verbal  Noun  ;  as  desputing, 

A  new  Adjective,  'mdi  (ruddy),  is  formed  from  rud 
(ruber).  The  ending  ful  was  coming  more  into  use, 
for  we  find  the  new  compound  pmful. 

In  Pronouns :  we  see  the  word  self  used  (Orrmin  had 
done  this),  as  if  it  were  the  Noun  person ;  at  p.  58  comes 
J>e  ilke  self  (the  same  person)  is  Godes  sune;  in  the 
Southern  copy  of  the  Legend  this  has  been  altered  into 
seolf  ]te  ilke.  A  curious  new  French  idiom  crops  up 
at  p.  3.10  :  ivrecche  mon  J>at  pu  hit  art.  At  p.  74  comes 
he  het  hise  (he  bade  his  men)  ;  here  the  Noun  is  dropped 
after  the  Pronoun,  as  was  often  the  case  after  mine 
and  thi/ne.  In  p.  128,  the  Pronoun  stands  for  a  Noun : 
hisohte  hvm  wi6  fe  hrond,  that  is,  *  besought  the  man  who 
bore  the  brand.'  Something  like  this  may  be  found  in- 
Gothic,  but  not  in  Old  English. 

As  to  Numerals,  the  old  ot5er  had  not  yet  been  sup^ — 
planted  by  the  French  secoitd ;  at  page  78,  Katherine  i^S 
promised  that  she  shall  be  J>e  o^er  after  ]>e  Gwen ;  the  olcS 
o5er  stood  for  both  secundus  and  alius.  I  have  already 
touched  upon  our  phrase,  '  every  other  man.' 

The  confusion  between  Strong  and  Weak  Verbs 
going  on  throughout  England ;    what   in  the   Soutlc:^ 
was  ahongen  (the  right  form  of  the  Transitive  Perfect)^  ^ 
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became   hongeden  in  the  Severn  country  (p.  18);  we 
even  find  arisede  instead  of  aras  (arose).     At  p.  102  we 
see  the  old  idiom  *  me  longe'6  to  go,'  where  the  Verb  is 
Impersonal ;  this  is  altogether  changed  at  p.  84,  where 
we  find  fe  cfujen  longede  for  to  seon ;  but  it  may  be  that 
cwen  is  here  a  Dative,     A  Participle  replaces  a  Noun  at 
p.  131 ;  yu  mm  iweddet  (bride).     When  we  see  such  a 
phrase  as  that  in  p.  53,  don  it  huten  ewt  to  leosen  (do  it 
without  losing  aught,  the  French  sans  perdre),  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  Infinitive  in  en  must  have  had 
some   slight  influence,  in  forming  our  new  idiom  as 
regards  what  are  seemingly  Verbal  Nouns  in  ing.      The 
old  dugan  had  always  meant  prodesse ;  it  now  begins  to 
take  the  Scandinavian  sense  of  decere ;  in  the  Northern 
version  we  read  (p.   99)   as  Drihtin  deah  ;  the  Verb  in 
the   Southern  version  is  altered  into  ah  (debet)  ;  we 
still  say  *  that  will  do  very  well  for  him.'     A  Verb  is 
now  seen  (p.  89)  formed  from  the  old  gleam  (splendor), 
and  another  from  the  old  clatrung. 

Among  the  Adverbs  found  in  the  Legend,  hiderto  is 
found  for  the  first  time  at  p.  24 ;  hwen  se  eaver  at 
p.  130 ;  heonne  for^  wa/rdes  (henceforward)  at  p.  112. 
At  p.  37  comes  eaverihwer;  this  is  the  old  gehwcer 
(ubique)  with  the  usual  Twelfth  Century  prefix  ever ; 
cmr  euery  where  is  now  spelt  wrong,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
^ew  words  in  which  we  still  sound  a  corruption  of  the 
old  ge,  so  beloved  of  our  forefathers.  In  p.  110  atSat 
*erme  (till  then)  comes,  instead  of  '  till  that  time.'  We 
^ve  seen  that  mid  alls  or  wi\>  alle  had  hitherto  meant 
^fe)% ;  it  now  takes  the  meaning  of  moreover,  in  which 
Sense  we  still  use  it ;  at  p.  99  we  hear  that  Christ  came 
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himself  with  many  maidens  vydS  alle,  A  new  Adverbial 
sense  (it  seems  to  come  from  Scandinavia)  is  bestowed 
on  up  at  p.  47 ;  cwe^e  ham  up,  *give  them  up.*  This 
up  was  soon  to  follow  many  other  Verbs. 

The  swa  or  as  is  used  in  new  ways  ;  at  p.  3  we  read 
of  a  tyrant  7iea'6ene  as  he  wes ;  at  p.  72  heaminde  al  as  he 
was ;  the  French  que  must  have  been  the  pattern  regarded 
in  forming  this  new  idiom.  The  as  is  used,  where 
we  should  put  that ;  in  p.  86,  'they  saw  as  (St.  Jerome's 
quia)  they  smeared ; '  other  English  writers  have  both 
who  so  and  who  that  for  quicvm^que.  Another  French 
phrase,  par  si  que,  seems  to  have  brought  into  England 
a  new  conditional  idiom,  instead  of  the  old  with  that ;  at 
p.  102  we  read  *  let  me  live,  swa  ]>at  (provided  that)  I 
lose  nothing.'  The  whole  of  the  Legend  must  be  a 
translation  from  the  French,  and  repays  carefal  study. 

As  to  Prepositions  :  we  find /or  hireself,  p.  6,  where 
the  for  is  used  like  the  Scandinavian  fyrir    mer  and 
the  French  pour  moi,  *  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.'     This 
reminds  us  of  the  wis  for  woruld,  in  the  Chronicle  of 
the  year  1057.      The  upon  is  employed  in  a  new  sens^> 
at  p.  53 :  }>ing  Jtat  is  iwent  upon  him,  '  a  thing  that  i 
formed  after  his  likeness;'   as  we  now  say  'to  fomr — ' 
himself  upon  Brummell.'     The  onont  (anent)  is 
most  freely. 

There  are  some  new  Interjections ;  hei  is  used 
p.  31,  a  cry  of  wonder  or  pleasure ;  this  French  cry 
taken   deep  root  in  England;    in  Derbyshire  I   hav  — 
heard  persons    (above    the    lower  class)    begin  thei^^ 
sentences  with  hey,  hut ;  in  other  parts  of  our  land  £— 
is   sounded  like  eh,   Chaucer's  ey.     Orrmin's   la 
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1)60011168  low^  our  Zo.  At  page  113  comes  hu  nu,  dame  ! 
■which  is  something  wholly  new,  and  points  to  the 
Prench ;  to  them  we  owe  most  of  onr  Interjections. 

We  find  the  Scandinavian  word  untidi,  here  applied 
to  weather;  Udi  is  found  in  East  Anglia  not  much 
later.  The  word  scov/rge  now  appears.  The  French 
inflnenced  the  spelling  of  the  compiler  of  the  St. 
Katherine ;  we  have  seen  eoU  (oleum) ;  this  n9w 
follows  the  French,  and  is  written  eoile,  pronounced 
e-o6Le^  just  as  in  Scott's  *  Pirate '  they  talk  of  a  whale's 
uiyie  or  ulzie.  The  word  (see  Littre)  was  written 
oile  in  France  until  about  1280.  Shakspeare  writes 
wncmedledj  following  the  English  form  eel,  but  the  Verb 
cmoyle  was  written  in  the  year  1588  (*  ReliquieB  Antiqu89,* 
I.  255).  We  also  ^dpv/ison  (venenum).  The  French 
hi,  standing  for  religion,  even  as  it  did  in  France,  is 
used  just  before  the  English  lakes,  onr  laws  (p.  17). 
What  was  written  mannisse  in  the  Essex  Homilies  now 
becomes  the  Frenchified  rnxjmnesse  (humanity)  at  p.  53. 
The  Verb  earn  of  the  Northern  copy  is  turned  into 
cfs&rven  (deserve)  in  the  South  (p.  121).  Me,  the  French 
"inais,  is  often  used  to  begin  a  sentence. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Juliana  (Early  English  Text 
Society)  is  probably  due  to  the  same  hand  as  the  fore- 
going Legends.  It  has  Orrmin's  words  want  and  huting ; 
Si  has  Layamon's  phrase  no  more,  through  and  through, 
mnd  his  French  Interjection  0 ;  stew,  drivel,  out  of  his 
^t,  and  many  such,  are  repeated.  As  to  Vowels :  the 
<i  is  sometimes  aw,  as  Sammuel  (p.  62)  ;  showing  us 
that  aw  might  stand  for  the  broad  Itahan  a  as  well 
as  for   the   French  ou,      Na  is  found,   and  also  our 
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no ;  sjpea/rc  becomes  spa/rke.  Contraction  is  at  work,  for 
reafode  (rapni)  becomes  refde  (reffc)  at  p.  40.  The 
Southern  version  of  this  piece  alters  fcum  (foes)  into 
van,  and  dry  is  written  dru  (p.  33). 

The  final  Consonant  n  is,  in  this  Southern  version, 
altogether  pared  away ;  we  find  (p.  53)  ^u  hwest  ido,  not 
idon ;  this  Southern  corruption  all  but  rooted  itself  in 
our  Standard  English  two  hundred  years  later.  We  find 
both  milzful  and  mihful,  showing  Orrmin's  new  sound 
of  the  5 ;  it  was  to  stand  for  8  as  well  as  for  y ;  owing 
to  it  we  write  citizen  and  chastise  for  the  old  citeien  and 
chastise.  The  earlier  flugon  (fugerunt)  is  cut  down  to 
flue  at  p.  53.  The  old  appeal  heforom  Gode  appears  as 
for  Gode  at  p.  14,  the  oath  so  often  used  in  Shakspeare  ; 
this  was  in  use  in  Gloucestershire  about  1300. 

We  see,  at  p.  17,  the  old  Adjective  eornost  turned 
into  a  Substantive  ;  thou  shalt  be  beaten,  cls  on  emesse 
(by  way  of  earnest),  the  Latin  jpign/us.  Our  word  hist 
still  kept  its  true  meaning,  for  at  p.  45  it  is  used  of  desire 
to  pray.  We  find  such  new  phrases  as  top  to  toe^  fear 
neitJier  vnnd  nor  weather ^  vn,  his  teeth,  p.  36;  that  is, 
'  against  his  own  will.' 

At  p.  70  we  see  an  Adjective  coupled  with  a  Parti- 
ciple ;  water  is  wallinde  hat  (boiKng  hot)  ;  two  pages 
earlier  a  Substantive  had  been  used,  walm  hat,  as  in  the 
oldest  English.  The  Adjective  easy  is  used  in  a  new 
construction  at  p.  56,  we  heon  et5  to  hiwihelen  (beguile). 
We  see,  in  the  Pronouns,  the  old  ich  it  a/m,  which  was 
not  to  last  much  longer ;  we  were  to  use  the  I  am  he. 
But  the  French  que  reappears  in  this  piece ;  at  p.  65 
(Southern  version),  stands  ]?t  meiden  a/n  \at  ich  a/m. 
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In  Verbs  there  is  the  great  change  seen  250  years 
earlier  in  Yorkshire  ;  the  Second  Person  Singular  of  the 
Strong  Perfect  ends  in  est  instead  of  e :  yii  fwndest  him 
treowe  (p.  28)  ;  and  this  comes  even  in  the  Southern 
version.  Another  corruption  of  the  Verb  for  esset  is  in 
p.  50 ;  hwet  te  mahte  heon ;  the  Southern  version  here 
holds  to  the  better  form,  hwet  tet  were.  At  p.  61  a 
Participle  is  treated  as  an  Adjective,  and  takes  a  Super- 
lative ending ;  Jcewpene  icorenest ;  we  now  often  hear 
men  talk  of  '  the  damdest  rogue.*  The  verb  do,  after  long 
disuse  of  the  idiom,  crops  up  again  to  save  the  repe- 
tition of  a  foregoing  verb ;  *  every  thing  should  praipe 
thee,  cmd  ich  do,^  (p.  64).  The  do  is  also  once  more 
prefixed  to  the  Imperative ;  do  sei  me,  p.  40.  Biseme'6 
]7e  (te  decet)  is  used  at  p.  55  of  the  Southern  version, 
where  the  other  has  only  semetS.  The  verb  rue  (pity)  is 
no  longer  used  impersonally,  but  governs  an  Accusative  ; 
at  p.  56  comes  a/reow  ]>e  seohen. 

Among  the  Adverbs  we  see  hwerfore,  h/wer  so  ever, 
asefor'^  as,  (as  far  as,  p.  47).  In  the  Southern  version 
(p.  61)  pear  as  is  used  for  the  Latin  uhi ;  it  is  the  first 
hint  of  our  whereas.  In  the  same  page  we  read  m  an 
weorre  as  he  wes ;  here  the  as  stands  for  uhi,  which  in 
the  other  version  is  Englished  by  fer. 

At  p.  68  we  see  ne  huten  used  in  the  unusual  sense  of 
vix  ;  nefde  ha  huten  iseid  'pat  &c.,  *  she  had  but  spoken, 
when.' 

The  Prepositions  are  used  in  new  senses.  In  Old 
English,  *  to  mingle  with,'  was  well  known  ;  the  idea  is 
now  carried  a  little  further,  and  we  read  in  p.  22,  cu^ 
(acquainted)  wi^  ]>e  king.     At  p.  5  comes,  he  wes  wel  wifi 
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fe  Idng,  There  is  a  curious  idiom  at  p.  71 ;  bw^b  wi^ 
hire  ut  of  mine  ehsih^^  *  quick  with  her  out  of  my  sight ; ' 
we  saw  something  of  the  kind  in  Layamon,  who  also 
dropped  the  verb.  The  ut  of  is  used  in  a  new  sense, 
where  the  mental  cause  of  an  action  is  to  be  marked  ; 
a  tyrant  began  tendrin  ut  of  teone,  *  to  bum,  out  of  an- 
noyance,' p.  29. 

The  verb  scald,  the  Swedish  skolla,  appears  in  p.  71. 
There  is  a  new  word  histapet  (constitutus),  akin  to  the 
Grerman ;  eighty  years  later  this  was  to  be  written 
bestead.  In  p.  78  we  see  the  Old  and  the  New  face  to 
febce ;  hitherto  England  had  reckoned  the  days  of  the 
month  in  the  Roman  way  ;  this  was  now  to  be  changed ; 
we  read  o]>e  sixten^e  del  of  Feovereles  mone'^,  J>e  fortende 
halende  of  Mearch  pat  cv/me^  efter.  We  remark  in  the 
above  sentence,  that  the  Danish  n  has  made  its  way  into 
the  numeral ;  it  was  kept  at  bay  in  Gloucestershire  even 
so  late  as  1300.  A  curious  French  word  is  seen  at 
p.  56,  gencling,  better  known  to  us  as  jangling ;  the  g 
seems  to  have  already  assumed  its  soft  sound;  in  the 
Southern  version  this  word  is  exchanged  for  ^uTiehmge, 

The  treatise  on  Hali  Meidenhad  was  most  likely 
written  by  the  compiler  of  the  three  foregoing  Legends. 
Some  of  the  old  words  reappear,  as  eoile,  puistm,  wrerfche, 
low  (ecce) ;  there  is  the  same  contraction  in  words,  as 
]>rof  for  ]>erof,  sworn  for  sworen ;  the  old  sceawia/n  (osten- 
dere),  which  had  already  undergone  many  changes> 
becomes  scho  (p.  17),  as  we  still  pronounce  it.  The  c 
often  becomes  ch ;  we  see  the  two  forms  side  by  side  at 
p.  35,  where  the  pangs  of  childbirth  are  called  a  stikinde 
stiche;    this  last  substantive  has  been  rather  lowered 
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since  those  days.  The  ending  of  the  Plural  of  the  Present 
is  altogether  clipped  in  the  verbs  twirmi  and  totwecme^ 
p.  13. 

The  old  hreowUc  (tristis)  had  been  altered  into 
reowful ;  from  this  we  see  a  new  Substantive  formed, 
reowfulnesse.  "We  find  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  wxire 
harm  is,  p.  9 ;  an  early  instance  of  a  parenthesis.  The 
exchange  between  that  and  as  goes  on ;  hwa  ]^at  sehe, 

*  whoso  sees,'  comes  at  p.  17;  se  sikemesse  as  ha  was  in, 
p,  7 ;  s&i^  ase  muchel  ase  &c.,  p.  6,  points  to  the  future 

*  that  is  as  much  as  to  say.'  There  is  also  as  well  as. 
At  p.  39  we  see  moni  an ;  the  last  word  stands  for  the 
old  mem.  At  p.  19  is  a  wonderful  innovation;  d6res 
is  used  for  the  Genitive  Plural  (jdiorwrrv).  At  p.  5  o/* 
lah  stands  where  we  should  say  helow ;  our  hy  has  often 
replaced  an  earlier  of.  Our  curious  phrase  for  omnino 
is  seen  at  p.  36,  *  leosefor  gode.'  Our  verb  stickle  seems 
to  be  foreshadowed  by  stikelinde  (steadfastly),  at  p.  17. 

In  Verbs  :  our  show  forth  comes  for  the  first  time,  I 
think,  at  p.  3. 

As  to  the  Prepositions :  there  is  a  new  sense  for  of  at 
p.  5 ;  a  good  maiden  is  freo  of  hireself  '  has  command 
over  herself;'  hence  comes  'free  of  the  guild,'  &c. 
There  is  a  new  form  of  the  Partitive  o/at  p.  21,  wile  heon 
of  J>e  hit  (turba);  here  one  shoxdd  come  before  the 
Preposition.  How  the  of  had  encroached  on  the  old 
Genitive  form  is  strikingly  shown  in  lust  of  a  lute  hwile 
(p.  47)  ;  we  should  here  say  *  a  little  moment's  pleasure,' 
and  this  last  construction  would  cleave  fast  to  the  Old 
English.  Our /ace  to  face  was  before  the  Conquest  of 
anstne   to   cmsine;   this  is  pared  down  in  the  present 
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treatise,  where  it  is  nebhe  to  nehhe,  dropping  the  first 
Preposition.  There  is  an  imitation  of  a  Latin  idiom  at 
p.  21,  in  the  phrase  crune  ujpon  crune;  something  like 
this  came  in  the  Chronicle.  At  p.  41  comes  hepcm  Jicdf 
dale  wi6  mon  (keep  half  measures  with). 

We  find  two  or  three  Scandinavian  words,  such  as 
calce  and  gealde  (from  geJdr^  that  is,  sterilis) ;  there  is 
also  crujpel  (cripple),  akin  to  the  Dutch.  The  Old  Eng- 
lish ceowan  has  the  sense  of  jaw,  as  in  ^^Ifric  and  in  the 
Homilies  of  1180  ;  the  maiden  is  told,  in  p.  31,  that  the 
husband  '  chit  te  and  cheowe'^  fe.'  A  little  lower  down, 
she  is  further  threatened ;  for  he  '  heated  f e  and  htiste6 
fe;'  this  last  verb  is  the  Icelandic  heysta,  our  haste 
(ferire).  Hence  also  the  French  haston  or  baton.  Our 
scream  is  found  for  the  first  time,  and  seems  to  be  a  con- 
fusion between  the  Old  English  hream  and  the  Welsh 
ysgarm,  each  meaning  the  same ;  there  is  also  a  Scandi- 
navian shro/msa} 

To  this  time  belong  a  few  pieces  printed  by  Dr. 
Morris  in  his  'Old  English  HomiUes'  (pp.  183-217; 
245-267).  They  seem  to  have  been  compiled  in  Salop ; 
we  find  the  Northern  a/ren  (sunt)  and  talden  side  by  side 
with  the  Southern  ido  (factum),  wulle^,  and  libhinde. 
The  old  moenam,  (lugere)  becomes  mone  (p.  211),  our 
moa/riy  a  change  which  was  long  in  prevailing  throughout 
England ;  it  was  useful,  since  it  distinguished  this  sense 
of  the  word  from  the  other  sense,  statuere  (our  mean). 
We  also  see  dol  (p.  199)  instead  of  the  old  dcBl  (pars)  ; 
we  have  now  different  senses  for  the  nouns  dole  and  deal, 

1  The  8  that  has  got  prefixed  to  hream  reminds  us  of  ctvysan,  that 
has  now  become  squeeze. 
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On  reading  a  sentence  like  Godd  ofalle  goddful  (p.  209), 
we  see  what  a  loss  we  have  had  in  the  disappearance  of 
oni*  accents;  in  earlier  times  the  accent  distinguished 
gSda  (bona)  from  God  (Dens).  Lah  (humilis)  is  changed 
into  lowe  at  p.  211 ;  it  may  have  been  sounded  like  the 
TVench  0%,  for  it  is  written  huh  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  change  of  0  into  u  is  seen  in  the  new  hune,  our  boon; 
and  schute  for  the  old  sceotcm. 

As  to  Consonants  :  the  old  burg  becomes  huri^  which 
is  kept  in  names  of  places  like  Shrewsbury ;  the  other 
old  form  hurug  is  here  seen  as  huruwej  whence  comes 
our  bv/rrow.  The  verb  eglian  now  becomes  eilin,  our  ail. 
At  p.  263  the  old  cwce^  he  is  turned  into  quod  he ; 
this  we  have  already  seen  elsewhere. 

In  Substantives  the  old  declensions  had  been  so 
completely  lost  that  eagan  (oculi)  is  constantly  written 
ehnen,  as  if  the  old  form  had  been  eaganan.  English 
was  becoming  very  terse  ;  for  we  see  in  p.  205,  ich  hdbbe 
iheved  of  o^er  monnes ;  we  should  say,  *  I  have  had  part 
of  other  man's  goods.*  The  new  rit  hond  (p.  217)  was 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  right  half.  At  p.  249,  the 
phrase  bi  stale  (by  stealth)  is  used,  implying  secrecy,  not 
robbery,  Ir  the  treatise  Sawles  Warde  we  see  husebonde 
bearing  the  two  meanings  of  conjux  and  paterfamilias ;  ^ 
it  is  here  opposed  sometimes  to  wif  sometimes  to  huswif 
At  p.  265  we  read  in  ure  ende^  '  in  our  quarters,'  this 
sense  of  the  old  ende  was  soon  to  vanish,  an^  to  be  pre- 
served iQ  proper  names  only,  like  Audley  End. 


'  The  latter  sense  was  borne  by  hosebonde  man  in  Wickliffe ;  se 
St  Luke  zii.  39.    Tyndale  has  here,  good  man  of  the  house. 
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Among  Adjectives,  fvH  was  now  supplanting  earlier 
endings,  as  has  been  remarked  before ;  we  here  meet 
rvsful  and  wUful.  The  es  was  being  used  for  the  ending 
of  the  Genitive  Plural,  as  we  saw  elsewhere ;  at  p.  189 
comes  alle  helpleses  help.  Orrmin's  lasse  (minor)  is  seen 
as  lessere  ;  our  Bible  talks  of  *  the  lesser  light.'  * 

In  Pronouns :  we  see  the  Accusative  used  for  the 
Nominative,  as  we  do  in  *  it's  me ; '  at  p.  211  comes  heo 
^e  world  (dead)  to  me  and  me  to  fe  worlds.  At  p.  265 
we  see  that  the  old  Dual  is  being  encroached  upon  ;  two 
persons  are  addressed,  first  as  eii6er  of  ow,  and  in  the 
same  line  comes  incker  nd6res.  The  old  celc  (quisque) 
is  spun  out  to  eaver  euch  an  (p.  263),  an  is  steadily- 
replacing  m,a/n ;  in  the  same  page  comes  anes  heorte 
(alicujus  cor)  ;  an  having  long  stood  for  quidam,  now,  as 
in  Essex,  stands  for  aliquis  as  well.  Another  idiom 
connected  with  aii  is  in  page  209 ;  ich  of  alle  sunfulle  am 
on  mest  ifuhd,  '  of  all  sinners  I  am  the  one  most  defiled ; ' 
fourscore  years  later  was  to  come,  *  I  am  one  the  fairest.' 
There  is  a  new  construction  at  p.  215,  twofold  of  hittre ; 
dcel  as  usual,  is  dropped  ;  we  should  now  say,  *  twice  as 
much  bitter.' 

The  same  terseness  is  found  in  the  exclamation,  O 
mitchel  menske  to  heon  moder,  (p.  189)  *  0  great  honour 
to  be  mother ; '  here  is  should  come  after  the  first  Sub- 
stantive. There  is  another  ellipse  in  Godd,  }>i  milce, 
p.  211 ;  where  give  me  is  not  expressed.  What  was  ahest 
(debes)  in  the  Hali  Meidenhad  is  here  seen  as  owest ; 

*  One  critic  was  very  angry  with  me  for  using  this  classic  Old 
IBkiglish  form. 
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this  is  the  form  of  the  word  we  use  to  imply  indebted^ 
ness'y  while  ov^htest  implies  duty.  We  have  already 
seen  cnawlece  (confiteor)  ;  this  becomes  at  p.  205  icnou- 
lecMe,  acknowledge.  The  idea  of  our  *  bnrst  with  rage  ' 
is  seen  in  Uun  {burst  (leo  iratus),  at  p.  255. 

The  old  sone  swa  becomes  ase  sone  ewe,  at  p.  213. 
Onr  yea  is  sometimes  impressively  nsed  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  ;  at  p.  265  we  read,  WAltti  to  don  al,  ^e,  makie 
to  cwakien  &o. 

In  Prepositions :  the  of  is  still  further  employed  ;  in 
p.  209  stands  J>e  "^eove  (donnm)  of  ]>e  hoU  goste,  that  is, 
*  the  Spirit  which  was  given ; '  at  p.  213  comes  gon  me 
hetere  ut,  *  turn  out  better  for  me,'  evenire. 

We  light  on  the  new  word  dingle,  applied  to  a  recess 
of  the  sea ;  and  schvnmie^  or  schvmere^  (fulget) ;  these 
are  akin  to  German  words. 

In  Salop  forms  that  were  used  in  Lothian  and 
Yorkshire  seem  to  have  clashed'with  forms  employed  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Dorset ;  something  resembling  the 
Ormulum  was  the  upshot.  In  each  succeeding  century 
Salop  comes  to  the  front.  The  Wohunge  of  ure 
Lauerd  seems  to  have  been  written  here  about  1210, 
(Morris'  'Old  English  Homilies,'  First  Series,  p.  269). 
In  1350,  or  so,  the  Romance  of  William  of  Paleme  was 
compiled  here.  In  1420,  John  Audlay  wrote  his  poems 
in  the  same  dialect  (Percy  Society,  No.  47).  In  1580, 
Churchyard  had  not  dropped  all  his  old  Salopian  forms. 
Baxter,  who  came  from  Salop,  appeared  about  1650  as 
one  of  the  first  heralds  of  the  change  that  was  then 
passing  over  Standard  English  prose,  and  that  was 
substituting  Dryden's  style  for  that  of  Milton.     Soon 
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after  1700,  Farquhar,  in  his  '  Recruiting  Officer,'  gives 
us  much  of  the  Salopian  brogue.  This  intermingling  of 
Northern  and  Southern  forms  in  Salop  produced  some- 
thing not  unlike  Standard  English ;  we  must  always 
keep  the  Great  Sundering  Line  in  view. 

One  piece,  which  seems  to  belong  to  this  shire  is 
the  WohungQ  of  ure  Lauerdj  which  I  have  already 
named.  We  here  see  Orrmin's  pu  was  (eras),  hwat 
Jierte,  kinsman,  wppo,  and  til  (ad)  ;  also  the  Northern 
am  (sunt),  haA)e  ^ai,  huTiande,  I  (ego),  sin  (peccatum), 
raise,  lie  makes;  the  strangest  instance  is  \ai  setis 
up  (attoUunt),  page  283,  which  is  a  more  Northern 
form  than  anything  we  have  seen  as  yet  in  the  Midland. 
There  are  also  the  more  Southern  forms  poa  and  Jiuide. 
The  combination  ui  for  the  old  y  was  long  peculiar  to 
the  Severn  country. 

There  is  much  paring  of  letters,  as  in  cald  (vocatus), 
offeard  (^timens).  The  old  hleahtor  (risus)  becomes 
lahter.  The  old  la  (ecce)  at  last  becomes  Zo,  p.  283 ;  we 
have  preferred  the  kiss  found  in  this  work  to  the  cuss 
of  the  South ;  hredden  (Hberare)  becomes  rid,  p.  273, 
though  Scotland  still  talks  of  the  redding  straik.  Con- 
sonants are  pared  away,  especially  the  guttural  at  the  end 
of  words;  we  see  gastli,  hertili,  rewli.  At  p.  271,  }tu 
TTiacodest  (fecisti)  is  replaced  by  ]>u  modes;  the  same 
change  may  be  remarked  a  few  years  later  in  East  Anglia, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Great  Line.  When  we  see  such 
a  form  as  hituJien  (between)  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
the  h  in  the  middle  of  a  word  had  lost  much  of  its  old 
guttural  sound  about  1210 ;  ahful  was  used  where  we 
say  amful. 
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We  find  the  Substantive  sioeting,  whicli  was  long 
confined  to  the  shires  near  Salop.  We  see  the  change 
in  the  meaning^of  cheajp ;  it  was  a  Noun  meaning  hargam, 
as  at  p.  281,  but  at  p.  273  we  read  wirmen  Iv/ve  lihtliclie 
cheape.  The  Preposition  not  being  employed  here,  men 
in  time  came  to  look  upon  cheap  as  an  Adverb. 

Turning  to  the  Pronouns,  we  see  how  the  Nominative 
h/tua  came  to  be  used  as  a  Relative ;  at  p.  275  is  mai  he 
hive  hwa  ne  Ivmes  his  broker?  the  hwa  here  stands  for  the 
old  swa  hwa  swa  (whoso).  At  p.  281  comes  the  idiom 
often  used  by  Dickens,  as  hwa  se  seie  (as  who  should 
say),  'as  if  a  man  should  say;'  the  French  used  comme 
qui  dirait.  At  p.  285  the  writer  gives  an  ofiering,  swuch 
as  hit  is.  In  p.  281  we  light  on  swa  strong  a  swing ;  in 
earlier  times  there  woxdd  have  been  no  Article  here. 

Among  the  Verbs,  we  may  remark  that  <yu6e  is 
encroaching  on  mihte  (potui)  ;  at  p.  271  comes  tin  hlod  ne 
cv^es  tu  wi^halde.  In  the  same  page  make  is  followed 
by  a  Past  Participle,  just  as  ha/ue  was  in  earlier  times ; 
he  makes  him  luved.  The  verb  tell  takes  the  new 
meaning  of  *  to  have  influence  upon ;  *  fi  dea^  telles  riht 
in  al  my  hive,  p.  275.  The  old  huh  (inclinavi)  becomes 
the  Weak  Perfect,  I  huhed,  at  p.  '277. 

The  forms  hwils  (dum)  and  as  tah  (quasi),  first  seen 
in  the  Essex  neighbourhood,  have  now  made  their  way 
to  Shropshire,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Great  Line ;  hwils 
becomes  hwils  \at  (p.  275),  in  Orrmin's  fashion. 

In  Prepositions:  we  find  hme  ofpe  (p.  273),  that  is, 
*  love  given  to  thee ; '  a  distinction  was  wanted  to  prevent 
confusion  with  pi  luve,  that  is  '  love  coming  from  thee.' 
At  p.  283  comes  lahhen  ]>e  to  hokere  (laugh  thee  to  scorn). 
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At  p.  281  is  deore  chea/p  hefdes  tu  on  me  (a  dear  bargain 
hadst  thou  in  me !)  ;  the  on  or  in  here  is  mnch  the  same 
as  anenty  which  is  used  so  freely  in  this  piece.  The  w 
thus  employed  reappears  in  our  'I  was  mistaken  in 
you.' 

At  p.  287  comes  carjpe  (loqui).  The  former  pweor 
(transversus)  is  seen  as  querfaste  (p.  285),  whence  our 
queer ;  a  word  that  we  still  apply  to  the  doings  of  a  poor 
man  that  acts  in  an  odd  way ;  if  the  man  be  rich,  his 
doings  become  eccentric.  The  Scandinavian  i  rattea  (in 
rags)  is  in  page  277 ;  the  original  word  is  rogg  (villus)  ; 
this  is  a  good  example  of  the  interchange  between  t  ov  d 
and  g, 

A  version  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  (shortly  to  be 
described)  was  compiled  in  Salop  about  this  time.  The 
interchange  between  u  and  o  is  plainly  seen,  when  mor 
(palas)  becomes  mure,  our  moor,  p.  328.  The  old 
haluhful  (p.  114)  was  kept  in  the  South,  but  in 
Salop  it  was  cut  down  to  baleful.  In  pronouncing 
should,  we  drop  the  I ;  this  is  seen  in  schuden  at  page 
416.  The  old  Genitive  Plural  Jialgana  (sanctorum)  is 
strangely  altered  at  p.  94;  the  hale'^ene  of  another 
version  becomes  here  lialehenes ;  the  Scotch  have  pre- 
served Jialloween,  the  one  Genitive  Plural  of  this  kind 
left  in  our  island.^  At  p.  184  we  find  a  henginge,  the 
Verbal  Noun  struck  off  fix)m  the  Verb.  The  old  sli/pv/r 
now  becomes  slihhri  (slippery).     A  new  Adjective  is 

*  I  suspect  that  it  has  been  preserved,  from  the  Scotch  mistaking 
the  last  syllable  for  eeUf  evening.  Some  parish  churches  in  England 
were  called  All  hollanda  (Omnium  Sanctorimi),  and  this  name  may 
perhaps  be  still  alive. 
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formed  from  leoscm ;  this  is  lowse  (solutns),  the  sound 
of  which  we  have  kept  nnaltered;  in  the  Sonthem 
version  this  was  written  leste. 

At  p.  74,  we  see  three  different  forms  for  lahitur ; 
in  Salop  it  is  slides,  in  another  county  nob  far  off  slide^, 
in  the  South  sUt  Salop  preferred  vmdertoc  (p.  114)  to 
wnderfcmg&ii,  and  the  new  overtoken  to  oftdken  (p.  244). 
At  p.  272  a  Past  Participle  is  turned  into  an  Adverb  by 
adding  liche ;  masedliche  (stulte).  A  curious  instance 
of  the  true  Old  English  alliteration  is  to  be  found  at 
p.  334 ;  the  men  cmd  wwm/men  amd  children  of  one  text  is 
altered  into  were  and  wif  cmd  wencheL  The  Scandinavian 
jploh,  grisy  windoh,  and  uggi  (timere),  replace  the  suluh, 
jngj  }tv/rl,  and  agrv/pie  of  the  South.  ^  Salop  has  the  new 
scratte^  (scratcheth),  where  the  other  version  has  schrepe^ ; 
here  is  the  interchange  between  t  and  jp.  In  this  copy 
there  are  many  French  terms,  such  as  awter  (altar), 
brought  in,  where  the  other  copies  had  Teutonic  words. 

"We  now  come  to  the  Ancren  Biwle  (Camden 
Society),  as  compiled  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  about  1220. 
We  can  see  that  this  is  the  original  version  by  a  sentence 
at  p.  76,  jfi  .patpleie^  (luditis),  an  idea  which  well  suits 
the  context.  In  one  copy  of  the  piece,  this  Verb  has 
been  altered  into  the  French  pleide^ ;  in  the  Salopian 
copy  into  the  English  synonym  for  pleidy  moten ;  in 
either  case  the  sense  of  the  passage  has  been  mistaken. 
B^ference  is  made  in  the  Ancren  Riwle  to  the  earlier 
Legend  of  St.  Margaret ;  but  the  0  has  made  further 
encroachments  on  the  a,  as  two,  wlwso,  no,  lone  for  hjen^ 

1  From  this  Salopian  gria  (porcus)  comes  our  grisJcin. 

T 
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(commodatnm),   otefrh  (oats),  cZo'5,   sope,   liflode.      The 
combinatioii  ea  is  much  in  tise ;  Icene  (macer)  becomes 
lecme-,  hlahe^  (ridet)   turns   into   lauhwei^,  the  vowels 
of  which  we  still  keep ;  it  is  like  the  name  StoAjmton, 
Here  there  can   be  no  donbt  that  au  stands  for  the 
sonnd  of  the  Italian  a.     The  sounds  of  o   and  u  in- 
terchange,   for  wogan   becomes  wowen,  our  woo ;    inoh 
(satis)  and  sloh  become  mouh  and  slouh  (slew) ;  the 
changed  sound  of  the  o  was  kept  at  bay  for  long  in  the 
Eastern  shires.  Ou  is  here  often  written  for  the  old  t*. 
The  gest  (vadis)  of  this  version  was  altered  into  gobs  in 
Salop,  and  into  the  longer-lived  gost  in  some  county 
still  farther  to  the  South  East.     The  eo  becomes  i ;  feci 
and  seocnes  are  now  seen  as  file  and  sicness ;  it  sometimes 
becomes  e,  for  herd  (pecus)  replaces  heord.     Indeed,  in 
the  lexicons,  heord^  herd,  and  hord  are  put  down  under 
the  same  head,  as  varying  forms  of  one  Old  English  word ; 
herd  in  the  present  work  is  set  apart  for  pecus,  while 
hord  had   long  before   been  appropriated  to  thesawrus. 
Much  in  the  same  way  feoh  had   stood  for  pectin  (the 
kindred  word),  prcemium,  and  divitice^  all  three.   Led  and 
spred  are  found  here,  and  not  the  lad  and  sprad  of  more 
Northern  shires.     The  old  awel  (subula)  becomes  and ; 
it  was   written  both  owel  and  ewel    rather    later    in 
Dorset.      The  swelga/ti  of  old  now  becomes  swoluwe 
(swallow)  ;  the  insertion  of  the  Vowel  between  I  said  vr 
is  curious.     The  letter  n  is  altogether  cast  out,  when 
nemde  (named)  replaces  the   old  nemnede.      The  t  is 
added  to  the  old  grunan,  which  becomes  grunten.     The 
hard  g  is  often  softened ;  hcelg  (venter)  becomes  heU ; 
stige  (hara)  becomes  sti ;  hi&n  and  weien  are  in  the  same 
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case.  This  g  is  often  changed  into  a  t«  ;  as  sawe  (dictum) 
for  sagu^  vohwen  (seqtd)  {orfolgian,  "^uw&Se  for  geogv^, 
vawemmge  for  fcegnung.  This  last  is  a  good  instance  how 
the  change  of  a  Consonant  can  mark  off  a  difference  in 
the  sense  of  a  word ;  the  harmless  fain  and  the  base 
fawn  are  both  corruptions  of  the  same  word,  the  old 
faegnian,  which  had  the  two  senses  gaudere  and  lilandiri. 
In  one  sentence,  in  p.  348,  we  see  the  two  forms  scotten 
and  schoUen  (solvere)  ;  townsmen  pay  scoty  sailors  have 
a  shot  in  the  locker.  The  French  c  is  employed  for  s, 
as  in  JctLsce  (osculum)  ;  also  milce  (misericordia).  The 
Z  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  a  word ;  menge^  (miscet) 
now  becomes  mongle^  ;  on  the  other  hand,  hcelg  is  turned 
into  hag.  A  usage  of  Orrmin's  reappears ;  the  s  now 
ends,  not  only  the  Genitive  Singular,  but  the  Genitive 
Plural ;  thus  in  page  106  we  read  of  '  her  tears,  cmd  te 
c^e  Mwries.^     The  last  word  is  Plural. 

We  hear  of  St.  Jamie  in  p.  10 ;  hence  comes  our  Jem. 
At  p.  412,  we  read,  of  ham  is  hitel  strend6e ;  eighty  years 
later,  this  was  to  be  *of  them  is  little  force;'  one 
hundred  years  later  still,  force  would  become  matter. 
We  read  in  p.  418  of  a  parish  officer  who  looked  after 
hedges ;  he  is  here  called  the  hevward,  and  the  proper 
name  Hayward  still  lingers  among  us.  Among  the 
Adjectives  appears  imtowen  (untrained),  which  was 
afterwards  to  become  wanton,  the  un  and  the  wan  having 
the  same  meaning.  The  ending  ful  was  coming  in ;  we 
here  find  pinful  (painful)  and  dredful ;  earlier  endings 
were  disappearing ;  thus  the  ]yorniht  of  old  was  changed 
into  \omi.  In  ston-stille  (p.  414)  we  have  a  Substantive 
prefixed  to  give  strength  to  an  Adjective.     The  French 

t2 
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seems  to  have  given  us  vid  deore  (ma  chere),  p.  98,  where 
the  Adjective  stands  alone.  At  p.  258  we  read,  Aw  ewrlich 
ariste ;  here  early  for  the  first  time  becomes  an  Adjective ; 
it  had  hitherto  been  only  an  Adverb.  In  p.  1 76  we  find 
a  wholly  new  idiom,  which  mnst  have  come  fix)m  France, 
replacing  the  old  English  Superlative,  J>e  meste  dredfid 
secnease  of  alls.  This  new  form  became  very  common  in 
the  following  Century. 

In  Pronouns  :  Orrmin's  hwat,  standing  for  the  Latin 
Relative  quod,  is  laid  aside  in  favour  of  hvmche,  the  word 
that  we  still  use  for  the  Neuter  Relative ;  at  p.  364  comes 
^eaweSy  hi  hwuche  me  climbed  to  fe  hUsse,  This  was  to  be 
found  thirty  years  later  in  Yorkshire  as  well  as  in  Dorset. 
Yet  this  hwuche  is  almost  always  employed  in  the  present 
work  to  stand  for  the  kindred  Latin  qualis ;  this  old  sense 
lasted  in  the  West  down  to  1400.  "We  find  ancren  hwas 
hUsse  (p.  348)  ;  this  translation  of  qtia/rum  would  have 
astonished  an  earlier  generation.  The  cm  (one)  is  seen, 
as  before,  standing  for  sum  mflw^,  aliquis;  ter  on  ge^ 
(p.  252), '  where  a  man  goes.'  We  now  say  *  your  enemy,' 
but  not '  your  traitor ; '  this  last  is  found  at  p.  194. 

Orrmiu's  new  idiom  of  Verbs  is  repeated  in  p.  344 ; 
we  hear  of  sins  of  grucchimge,  .  .  ,  of  sitten  to  longe ; 
this  last  Infinitive  is  used  as  a  Verbal  Noun,  something 
like  the  Infinitive  with  the  Article  in  Greek.  At  p.  360 
we  see  side  by  side  the  old  Imperative  and  the  later  one 
formed  with  let ;  let  o^e  atiffen  .  .  .  abide  we}     Here  the 

^  We  still  sometimes  use  the  older  form :  *  Come  weal,  come  woe, 
we'll  gather  and  go.'  '  Be  Thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame.' 
How  much  more  pith  is  there  in  these  Imperatives  than  in  the  cunr 
brons  compound  with  let ! 
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writer  does  not  use  the  Plural  fefetJ  (sinite)  in  addressing 
Hs  Anchoresses.  The  Participle  is  yoked,  like  an 
Adjective,  to  a  Substantive  j  we  hear  of  the  valUnde  imel 
(Mling  sickness) ;  hence  come  our  writing  materials, 
and  many  such  flexible  forms.  A  pithy  phrase  was 
once  applied  to  our  two  last  Stuart  Kings :  it  was  said 
of  Charles  that  he  *  coxdd  if  he  would ; '  of  James,  that 
*he  woxdd  if  he  could.'  On  looking  to  the  Ancren 
Hiwle,  p.  338,  we  read  he  ne  mei  hwon  he  wule,  pe  nolde 
hvmle  ]fet  he  muhte.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  byword 
well  known  in  1220.  The  Transitive  Verb  stcyp  is  found 
in  p.  72.  In  p.  106  is  the  phrase  hring  to  nouht^jBJid,  also 
heren  him  veolauredden  (company).  At  page  210  we 
hear  of  jugglers  who  are  said  to  m>dkien  cheres  (make 
faces). 

We  find  new  Adverbs  cropping  up,  such  as  et  enes 
(at  once),  enes  a  wiJce,  hu  se  ever,  hwerse  ever,  sv/metime^ 
sorrmchefera^er,  hivorenhond  (hefoTeha,nd),  neverthelesse; 
offeor  was  later  to  be  written  afa/r ;  ealhinga  was  replaced 
by  utterliche,  which  now  took  a  new  sense.  The  al  heo 
(our  albeit)  is  remarkable ;  something  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  in  Middle  High  German ;  the  al  prefixed  shows 
the  completeness  of  the  concession  made.  In  p.  288  we 
see  a  mistake,  repeated  six  hundred  years  later  by  Lord 
Macaulay  in  his  Lays;  what  should  be  written  iwis 
(certe)  is  turned  into  a  Verb,  I  wis.  Oar  squint  is  found 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Adverb  asquint,  p.  212.  There 
is  vuele  inouh,  very  bad ;  inouh  re^e,  very  readily  (page 
86).  A  new  Adverb,  greatly,  crops  up  by  the  side  of 
imich;  see  p.  426.  Nout  (non)  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  old  we.    Hwa/r  ase  is  in  p.  200,  translating  ubictmque. 
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We  now  say  '  as  narrowly  as  ever  she  can,'  instead  of 
the  ase  neruJiliche  ase  heo  ever  mei  (p.  414).  The  word 
sona  (mox)  has  new  oflfspring,  sonre  and  sonest. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  bring  into  YOgne  a  new  form, 
•  to  do  duty  for  a  Preposition ;  at  p.  260  comes  *  ine 
stude  of  in,  his  cradel  herbarued  him ; '  his  cradle  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  an  inn ;  in  his  stead  had  been  used 
before,  but  only  referring  to  a  person,  not  to  a  thing.  The 
for^  which  would  have  been  used  earlier  all  over  England, 
Englishes  the  kindred  Latin  jper  at  p.  300 ;  for  this  the 
other  versions  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  use  wi^  and  \urch. 
In  p.  110  we  mark  how  the  old  onefne  came  to  be  changed ; 
in  the  Salopian  copy  it  is  found  as  onevent  in  the  Dorset 
copy  as  onont,  not  far  from  our  anent.  In  the  same  page 
we  see  how  the  old  Preposition  "^eond  (per)  was  dropping 
out  of  use;  it  was  still  employed  in  Dorset,  but  was 
replaced  in  one  shire  by  over,  in  another  by  in.  At 
p.  426  we  find  our  common  expression,  pet  fur  (ignis)  go 
ut.  The  of  was  encroaching ;  in  p.  106  we  find  the  old 
vor  his  luve  and  the  new  vor  pe  liwe  of  him. 

The  old  hac-slUor  now  becomes  hacJchiter ;  there  are 
also  cheffare  (chafier),  overturn,  withdraw,  withhold.  A 
new  Substantive  is  formed  from  treow ;  this  is  triws, 
our  truce.  Our  Dmher  days,  the  Scandinavian  Imhru- 
dagar,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  guise  of  vmbridei; 
this  and  umquhile  are  the  sole  survivors  in  English  of 
the  many  words  formed  from  our  lost  preposition  vmbe, 
the  Greek  aniphi;  the  old  wnstroke  (circumference) 
lasted  down  to  1660.  At  page  46  comes  gluffen  (to 
blunder),  from  the  Icelandic  glop  (incuria)  ;  hence 
perhaps  *  to  cluh  a  regiment.'     Sorh  (dolor)  had  taken 
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the  shape  of  seoruwe  in  Dorset,  but  it  remained  sorhe  in 
Salop  (see  page  64).  The  old  rceceric^e  becomes  ringinde 
(page  140),  whence  our  rcmging}  In  page  128,  we  are 
told  that  a  false  nun  *  cheflet5  of  idel ; '  hence  have  arisen 
to  chatter  and  to  chaff.  Torple  (cadere)  seems  to  be 
formed  from  top  (caput)  ;  hence  comes  our  topple. 

The  East  Midland  dialect  was  pushing  its  conquests 
into  the  South,  for  many  Scandinavian  words  are  found 
for  the  first  time  in  this  work ;  as 

Chough  Kofa,  Icelandic 

Crop,  carpere  Kroppa,  Icelandic 

Dog  Doggr,  Icelandic 

Dusk  Dulsk^  Danish 

Flask  (^A)  -cn.i,..    a — j: 


Dulsk^  Danish 
Flaksa^  Swedish,  vditare 
wroom  Gromr,  Icelandic 

Mased,  ddrn^  |  ^  ^}^  ^orse,  to  chatter 

Muwlen,  gi'ow  mouldy        Mygla,  Icelandic 

Shy  Skygg,  Swedish 

Scowl  Skule,  Danish 

SkuU  Skal,  Danish 

Scraggy  Skrekka,  Norse 

Sluggish  SloeM,  Norse 

c 1 J ._  Smul,  Danish,  pvUvis 

Vitna,  Icelandic,  testari 


con." 


Smoulder 
Witnen 


Many  an  Old  English,  word  has  been  driven  out  by 
these  Scandinavian  strangers.  Moreover,  I  add  a  list  of 
many  words,  which  Southern  England  had  in  common 
with  our  Dutch  and  Low  German  kinsmen.  England 
seems   now  to   have  rid  herself  of  her  old  prejudice 

*  So  in  the  Latin,  yt^w^o  is  formed  from  jitgo,  and  lingo  from  lico. 
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against  beginning  words  witli  the  letter  p  we  were 
rather  later  to  turn  the  Scandinavian  hroddr  (acnlens) 
into  ;prod. 


Bounce,  punch 

Brink 

Cackle 

Oleppe,  clapper 

Oostnede,  cost 

Our^ 

Giggle 

Ha^ 

Hurl 

Pig 

Pot 


Bonzen 

Brink 

Kakelen 

Klappe 

Kosten 

Korre 

Giggen 

Hacke 

Horrelen 

Bigge 

Pot 


Puff 
Pick 

Pack 

Scrape 

Snatch 

Spat,  macula 

Squint 

Toot 

Tattle 


Poflfen 
Picken,  to  use  a 

sharp  tool 
Pack 
Schrapen 
Snacken 
Spat 
Squinte 
Toeten,  blow  a 

horn 
Tatelu 


We  find  also  in  this  work  Jia/rlot^  a  vagabond,  from  the 
Welsh  herlawd,  a  youth ;  the  word  is  used  by  Chaucer 
without  any  bad  sense;  Shakspeare  has  *  harlotry 
players.'  From  the  same  Celtic  source  come  cvdgel  and 
griddle,  now  first  seen  in  English ;  also  hahan,  our  bdbe, 
Peoddare,  a  pedlar,  is  also  found  for  the  first  time ; 
Eorby  derives  it  from  ped,  which  in  Norfolk  is  a 
covered  pannier.^  There  are  many  words  in  the  Ancren 
Riwle,  which,  as  Wedgwood  thinks,  are  formed  from 
the  sound ;  such  as  gewgaw,  chatter.  The  adjective  in 
Shakspeare's  *  little  cwifer  fellow  '  is  found  in  the  Ancren 
Biwle  ;  it  seems  to  come  from  the  old  cof  (impiger).  In 
p.  106  comes  the  new  verb  hlindfelleii,  which  we  have 
corrupted  into  hlindfold, 

*  This,  as  now,  might  express  a  poltroon. 

*  The  ending  are  proves  that  we  ought  to  write,  not  pedler,  but 
pedlar ;  the  word  is  sometimes  given  as  a  puzzle  in  spelling. 
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The  Third  version  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  may  have 
been  drawn  up  in  Warwickshire ;  at  any  rate,  it  cannot 
have  been  done  far  to  the  Sonth  of  the  Great  Line. 
The  cLokes  of  Salop  become  the  more  Sonthem  cleches 
(clutches),  p.  174.  There  is  a  great  clipping  of  Conso- 
nants in  halpenes  sxid  peni  (p.  96).  The  ending  er  was 
coming  into  vogue  ;  the  old  cerendraca  became  erinde-here 
in  Dorset,  and  erende  heorere  in  the  present  version ;  we 
also  find  the  new  word  luffer  (amator).  For  talis  the 
Pronoun  'pullich  was  used  (p.  44)  ;  'pilke  was  coming  in 
to  express  iste,  'pilke  fu^eles  is  used  at  p.  14,  where  the 
Dorset  version  has  \eo  ilke  fuweles.  In  p.  68  this  leads 
to  a  mistake  ;  the  Dorset  version  has  i^en  ilke  huse,  o^er 
per  &c.  (in  eadem  dome  autubi),  but  the  present  versipn 
has  in  pilke  hus  per  (in  ista  dome  ubi).  Thisfi'ZJfce,  used 
instead  of  Orrmin's  pat,  soon  spread  into  Gloucester- 
shire, where  in  1300  it  is  found  as  pulke}  At  p.  26  we 
see  the  first  instance  of  al  d6er  sum,  the  source  of 
Dryden's  forcible  all  and  some  ;  the  stmi  stands  for  oney 
*  one  and  all.'  At  p.  222  we  find  out  flatter  for  the  first 
time,  the  Scandinavian  fla6ra ;  in  Salop  the  word  was 
not  understood,  for  it  is  changed  into  falter,  making 
nonsense  ;  in  Dorset  it  iaflaher. 

In  a  Southern  Creed  of  this  time  (*  EeliquisB  An- 
tiqusB,'  I.  282)  wamhe  becomes  vmmhe ;  we  still  sound 
this  u  in  the  old  way,  though  we  write  it  womb ;  iche 
here  stands  for  what  was  elsewhere  written  eche  (quis- 

'  In  this  shire  thvlkj  or  thiick,  seems  to  have  been  used  for  iste, 
while  thilk  or  thick  changed  its  meaning  to  express  hie,  A  Grlouces- 
tershire  witness  has  been  heard  to  say  *  it  was  not  thick  un  as  hit 
thuck  un,  bnt  thtcck  tm  as  hit  thick  un.* 
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que)  ;  we  still  keep  this  old  sound  of  the  i  in  pronounc- 
ing each. 

We  have  now  beheld  the  changes  wrought  by  100 
years ;  the  most  weighty  may  be  seen  in  the  three  short 
words,  iiYmch  sJajp-owning,  for  nvycel,  soipy  agen ;  here  the 
old  sounds  y^  c,  sc,  a,  and  g  have  been  all  altered* 


•    1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MIDDLE  ENGLISH. — NEGLECT. 

1220-1280. 

Up  to  this  time,  1220,  English  had  been  fairly  well 
cultivated ;  it  was  now  to  be  thrown  aside  by  the  en- 
lightened English  public,  as  something  altogether  in- 
ferior to  French  or  Latin.  The  disastrous  period  that 
we  are  now  about  to  consider  is  illustrated  by  very  few 
English  writers ;  things  were  very  different  before  1220, 
and  were,  moreover,  to  be  very  different  after  1280. 
Anyone,  who  reads  with  due  heed  the  specimens  given 
in  this  chapter,  will  see  that  the  obsolete  terms  by 
degrees  become  fewer  in  number  ;  in  other  words,  much 
old  Teutonic  is  being  swept  away.  We  begin,  as  before, 
with 

THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 

(About  A.D.  1230.) 

I  first  call  attention  to  a  poem — The  Bestiary—thai 
is  printed  in  Dr  Morris's  Old  English  Miscellany  (Early 
English  Text  Society).  This  poem  is  very  nearly  the 
same  in  its  dialect  as  the  Genesis  and  Exodus  (Early 
EngHsh  Text  Society),  a  piece  which  Dr.  Morris  refers 
to  Suffolk.     The  common  marks  of  the  East  Midland 
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speecli  are  f  onnd  in  both :  the  Present  Participle  ends 
in  at\de  in  the  one  ease,  in  both  wnde  and  efnde  in  the 
other ;  the  Plnral  of  the  Present  tense  ends  in  e»j,  or  is 
dropped  altogether,  as  'home  instead  of  haven ;  the  Prefix 
to  the  Past  Participle  comes  most  seldom.  The  Northern 
Prepositions  fra  and  til  are  found.  The  Bestiary  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred;  it  is  a 
translation  made  much  about  the  time  that  King 
Henry  the  Third  was  beginning  to  play  the  part  of 
Rehoboam  in  England,  having  got  rid  of  his  wise 
counsellors.^ 

Here  we  find  the  Old  English  sinden  (sunt)  for 
almost  the  last  time ;  on  the  other  hand,  what  Orrmin 
wrote  all  ane  (solus)  has  now  become  olon ;  we  also  see 
ones  (formerly  canes),  the  Latin  semel.  The  Southern  o 
had  long  driven  out  the  old  Northern  a  in  these  Eastern 
shires.  We  find  Orrmin's  substitution  of  0  for  on  always 
recurring  here,  as  0  live.  But  what  he  calls  hracc  (fregit) 
is  seen  in  the  present  poem  as  hroke ;  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures  has  adopted  the  former,  our  common  speech 
the  latter.  We  also  find  ut  turned  into  out ;  we  saw 
something  of  the  kind  in  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred. 
Fugelas  is  pared  down  to  fules  (fowls).  The  old  splot 
(which  meant  both  macula  and  locus)  here  loses  its  Z, 
though  we  still  talk  of  a  splotch.     The  Bestiary  refers  to 

*  Now  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  new  English  metre,  with  the 
alternate  lines  riming : — 

*  His  mu^  is  get  wel  nnku^  bidden  bone  to  Gode, 

wits  pater  noster  and  crede ;  and  tns  his  mu^  rigten, 

fare  he  nortJ,  er  fare  he  SIX'S,  tilen  him  so  "Se  sowles  fode, 
leren  he  sal  his  nede ;  ^urg  grace  off  ure  drigtin.* 
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the  Panther's  spottes  ;  the  Genesis  and  Exodus  calls  the 
Red  Sea  (p.  93)  a  salte  spot.  The  poet  prefers  birden 
(onus)  to  hyT^en,  At  page  14  of  The  Bestiary  a  Verhal 
Noun  is  formed  from  the  word  fox ;  the  Devil  do^  a 
foxing  (dolus).  This  formation  of  Verbal  Nouns  was 
soon  to  become  very  common  in  the  Dano-Anglian 
shires.  A  confusion  was  now  arising  between  the 
endings  of  Adjectives  and  those  of  Adverbs  ;  we  have 
long  found  it  awkward  to  write  godlily,  formed  from 
godly  ;  the  East  Anglian  writers  kept  the  old  Adjective 
reuli  (maBstus),  but  formed  the  new  Adverb  reufulike^ 
p.  21 ;  theful  was.  rapidly  spreading  through  England. 
In  p.  18  the  Adjective  mirie  (merry)  is  used  as  an 
Adverb  ;  rmrie  ge  singed.  At  p.  18  we  find  on  leng^e  it 
sal  him  rewen ;  the  first  two  words  stand  for  in  the  end ; 
we  see  how  we  came  to  English  tomdem  by  at  length. 
In  p.  13  husebond  takes  a  third  sense  besides  those  of 
conjvx  and  paterfamilias  ;  it  now  means  colonus,  whence 
comes  our  hushandmia/n^  which  was  expressed  in  the 
oldest  English  by  honda}  The  old  teorian  (deficere) 
becomes  tirgen  at  p.  12,  where  an  elephant  is  said  to  tire. 
We  find  here  for  the  first  time  horlic  (burly)  applied  to 
elephants  ;  it  is  akin  to  the  High  German  purlih.  The 
word  diver  (clever)  is  applied  to  the  Devil.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  says  it  comes  from  claw ;  hence  it  in  this 
passage  has  the  sense  of  nimble-fingered^  much  as  rapidus 
comes  from  rapio.  The  Adjective  ^we,  the  Icelandic^mi, 
is  seen  here  for  the  first  time.     The  word  swuie  (snout), 

'  Lever,  more  than  three  hundred,  years  later,  used  htisband  for 
colowuis* 
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used  of  the  elephant,  is  akin  to  a  German  word ;  as  alsa 
is  hofoen  (manere),  p.  16.  The  old  Engh'sh  ceafl  is  now 
fonnd  in  the  shape  of  chavel  (in  the  accomit  of  the 
whale) :  it  is  not  far  from  onr  jowL  The  Second  Person 
Singular  of  the  Perfect  of  the  Strong  Verb  undergoes 
the  change  already  marked  in  the  Lindisfame  Gospels. 
What  in  Old  English  was  pu  hehte^  is  turned  at  page  6 
into  tu  higtest  (poUicitns  es). 

In  an  East  Anglian  Creed  of  this  time  (*  Beliqnise 
AntiqusB,'  I.  234),  we  find  we  onelic  loverd,  written 
where  Orrmin  would  have  used  the  old  anlepi^  (unicus) 
for  the  second  word.  Thus  a  new  form  drove  out  an 
older  one.  However,  in  the  oldest  English  we  find  the 
Adverb  dnlice  used  for  solum,  v^i  •     ,  ^    .''/^A? 

In  the  Version  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there  is  an 
interchange  between  a  and  e ;  we  find  both  fer  and  /ar, 
hali  and  heli.  Orrmin' s  mai^denhad  becomes  maidenhed, 
A  replaces  ce ;  slceht  and  stcerf  become  slaght  and  starf. 
The  ea  turns  into  et,  for  we  find  eilond  (insula)  ;  cet 
(manducavit)  becomes  at  (p.  97).  The  i  is  clearly 
opposed  to  the  Southern  u ;  we  meet  kiss,  imJcinde,  and 
^ide ;  the  Icelandic  systir  (soror),  here  written  sister^ 
(p.  109),  is  preferred  to  the  Southern  suster\  the 
Old  English  had  the  form  sweostor.  The  {  kept  its 
own  sound,  when  coupled  with  a,  in  Sinavt,  for  this  is 
made  to  rime  with  hi  (p.  96)  \fiT  (ignis)  becomes  fi^\ 
the  ie  was  here  no  longer  pronounced  like  the  French 
^,  for  we  meet  with  both  drige  and  drie  (aridus).  We 
find  both  ^is  and  ^ese  for  the  Latin  Plural  hi ;  we  now 
pronoxmce  the  word  in  the  former  way,  and  write  it  in 
the  latter  way.     The  old  yldeste  now  becomes  eldest ;  and 
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iitt  (mamma)  becomes  ^e^e,  our  teat.  On  the  other  hand, 
ted'Se  (decimus)  is  seen  as  tig%e ;  hence  our  tithe.  The 
poet  is  fond  of  doubling  his  vowels,  as  in  mood  and/eeif. 
The  combination  oa  appears,  but  the  latter  vowel  was 
sounded,  for  at  p.  117  t5oa  is  made  to  rime  with  'Fasga ; 
much  as  "Esa/w  rimes  with  ru  (p.  44).  The  0,  creeping 
up  from  the  South,  often  replaced  a ;  we  find  almost^ 
frofvoard^  hoi,  turo^,  lo^,  bond,  solde,  and  sort;  there  is 
even  sowen  (viderunt),  at  p.  88.  The  goven  (dederunt), 
not  ga/ven,  suggests  the  '  he  guv,'  so  well  known  to  us. 
The  old  mcenan  (queri),  still  written  mene  in  other  shires, 
became  mone  in  East  Anglia ;  wceron  (erant)  was 
written  wore,  which  is  still  alive  in  some  parts  ;  and  cer 
(ante)  makes  room  for  or,  p.  47,  which  is  kept  in  our 
Bible ;  or  ever  &c.  But  the  0  had  often  to  give  place  to 
u ;  we  see  wulde  for  wolde  (voluit),  rrmste  for  moste,  slug 
for  sloh,  ynug  for  genoh.  Both  word  and  wurd  stand  for 
verhwrn,  Nu  is  once  seen  as  nou,  and  tun  as  tow7i. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  contract  words  by  throwing  out 
vowels;  as  hid,  jilt,  set,  fed. 

This  clipping  is  equally  apparent  in  the  Consonants  : 
great  havoc  is  made  with  the  letter  / ;  had  comes  as  well 
as  h(wed ;  there  is  ha^,  and  Orrmin's  l^u  hafst  now 
becomes  Jw  as  (p.  51)  ;  sulde  a  sen  is  written  for  should 
ha/ve  seen  at  p.  78.  The  word  evermore  is  found  as  errrwre 
at  p.  9,  whence  comes  our  poetical  contraction  e'er  for 
ever.  Lord  sometimes  replaces  Orrmin's  laferd,  and 
lemam^  stands  for  leofman.  Other  letters  are  thrown 
out ;  we  find  forhi,  or,  and  he  we ;  at  p.  71  we  see  both 
the  old  birigeles  (sepulchrum)  and  the  new  hiriele,  our 
hti^rial ',  hagol  (grando)  becomes  hail.  On  the  other  hand. 
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we  are  struck  by  the  poet's  sturdy  cleaving  to  the  Old 
English  gutturals  g  and  A;  at  the  beginning  of  words.  So, 
in  the  Bestiary,  we  find  gevenlike,  where  the  writer  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  prefix  a  g  before  what  was  efen 
in  English,  iafn  in  Scandinavian.  It  is  East  Anglift. 
that  has  kept  these  hard  letters  alive.  But  for  these 
shires,  whose  spelling  Caxton  happily  followed,  we 
should  now  be  writing  to  yive  (donare),  to  yet  (adipisci), 
ayain  (iterum),  and  yate  (porta). ^  We  have  unluckily 
followed  Orrmin's  corruption  in  yield,  yelp,  yeam^  and 
yotmg.  These  East  Anglians  talked  of  a  dyke  (fossa), 
when  all  Southern  England  spoke  of  a  ditch,  Omnin's 
druhhpe  is  now  turned  into  d/rugte  (drought),  which 
we  have  followed.  The  most  remarkable  change  is 
deigen  (mori),  instead  of  deye.  There  is  also  the 
Peterborough  gede  (ivit),  frigt,  nigenti,  Tvrogt,  and,  still 
more  wonderful,  preige  (p.  114s)  for  prceda.  But  even 
into  Suffolk  the  Southern  w  was  forcing  its  way. 
We  find  owen  (proprius)  as  well  as  ogen,  and  fohoen 
(sequi)  as  well  as  folgen.  Owing  to  the  changes  of 
letters  in  different  shires,  we  sometimes  have  two 
words  where  our  forefathers  had  but  one,  each  word 
with  its  own  shade  of  meaning.  *  To  drag  a  man  out  * 
is  different  from  the  phrase  '  to  draw  a  man  out : '  the 
hard  North  is  here  opposed  to  the  softer  South.  More- 
over, we  may  speak  of  a  dray  horse.  Our  Standard 
English  is  much  the  richer  from  having  sprung  up  in 

*  Our  proper  name  Yeatrnan  (ostiarius)  cannot  have  arisen  in 
East  Anglia.  It  is  curious  that  some  people  say  ingun  and  hagonet, 
instead  of  onion  and  bayonet,  putting  in  a  letter  hard  to  pronounce. 
Meg  Merrilies  says,  '  Sair  I  prigged  and  prayed,* 
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ehires  widely  apart.  As  if  the  foregoing  variations  of 
Sarag  were  not  enough,  we  have  borrowed  the  kindred 
trig-ger  from  Germany. 

Some  of  the  other  consonants  were  undergoing  change. 
The/et6  (fides)  found  here,  represents  the  Old  French 
feidy  which  was  early  lost  in  France  (about  the  Eleventh 
Century)  ;  fei  was  the  commoner  form,  especially  in  the 
oath  par  ma  fay.  The  contrary  change  takes  place  when 
cu^e  (potuit)  becomes  cvde,  which  we  unluckily  no  longer 
spell  aright ;  the  same  change  takes  place  in  burden  and 
twentide ;  }>eo/t5  (furtum)  turns  into  ^efte ;  both  Yyf^  and 
Ipyft  existed  in  Scandinavia.  The  Peterborough  scce  (ilia) 
now  becomes  sche  or  she ;  cwen  is  turned  into  quen.  This 
qu  was  favoured  in  East  Anglia  as  much  as  in  Scotland ; 
quow  replaces  huy  and  the  former  lasted  two  hundred 
years,  as  we  see  by  the  Paston  Letters.  The  h  at  the 
end  of  a  word  is  clipped;  Orrmin's  fe  is  repeated, 
our  fee ;  ruh,  our  rough,  is  seen  as  ri*  at  p.  44 ;  this 
clipping  of  the  final  guttural  went  on  all  over  the  South. 
The  c  is  thrown  out,  for  macod  (factus)  becomes  madcy 
as  in  Salop ;  sgoI  turns  into  sal,  as  in  Scotland ;  this  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  old  seo  turning  into  scce  (she) 
about  1160.  The  former  gesamnian  (congregare) 
becomes  semelen  (p.  110)  ;  here  the  kindred  French  word 
noLust  have  had  some  influence.  The  turtre  of  the  Bestiary 
is  changed  into  turtul  (p.  27)  in  the  present  work;  the 
Scandinavian  had  the  two  forms  turi/wri  and  twrtildufa. 
The  r  is  added  to  a  word;  hunter  (the  Scandinavian 
hundter)  and  tilier  (p.  43)  replace  the  old  hunta  and 
tUia.  The  n  is  clipped  at  the  end  of  a  Participle,  as  do 
for  don  (factum)  ;  this  is  found  in  the  Paston  Letters. 

u 
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This  letter  is  sometimes  added,  for  oft  becomes  often 
(p.  109)  and  almihti  becomes  almihtm,  a  change  which 
for  a  time  spread  all  over  the  North ;  the  n  is  inserted, 
for  daigening  replaces  dagung ;  it  is  replaced  by  vn^  for 
seldon  becomes  seldwm  (seldom).     The  t  is  added,  for 
ikm/rian  (adversari)  is  found  as  ^ert  (p.  38) ;  the  8  is 
added,  for  stalu  (fartum)  becomes  staVSe,     The  insertion 
of  d  after  n  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  curious ;  this  is 
done  for  the  sake  of  ease ;  ^Svm^or  becomes  ^^rmder^  and 
what   was   elsewhere  written   cunrede  is   here   written 
hmd/red ;  aire  (omnium)  gives  place  to  aldre  (p.  10)  ; 
this  form  lasted  to  1600.     On  the  other  hand,  d  is  some- 
times dropped  ;  we  find  gol  prenes  (golden  pins).     The 
connexion  between  p  and  t  is  very  plain,  when  podes  is 
written  for  toads  at  p.  85 ;  hence  the  Scotch  puddock. 
Milk  becomes  milche  at  p.  79,  the  source  of  our  milch 
cows ;  wreche  and  vrrake,  two  forms  of  the  same  word, 
are  found  in  line  552. 

As  to  Substantives:    Orrmin's  sense  of  world  was 
coming  in  ;  we  find  at  p.  4,  rrdddel  werld  used  for  the  old 
middan  eard.     The  Latin  causa  used  to  be  Englished  by 
ping,  which  lasted  down  to  1340 ;  but  sake  is  now  en- 
larging its  meaning ;  at  p.  106  we  find  for  is  sake.     We 
know  our  common  on  the  spot  for  protenus ;    at  p.  94, 
Moses  throws  a  tree  into  the  bitter  water,  which  becomes 
sweet  on  t5e  stede»      At  p.  10,  in  so  onanie  tiimeSy  we  see 
a  substitute  for  so  often ;  at  p.  88  comes  hisek  Oody  ^Hs 
07ie  site  (time)  ;  at  p.  30  is  *  I  shall  come  "Sis  time  ot$er 
^er;'  that  is,  *this  time  in  the  second  year,'   'a  year 
hence.'     The  Accusative  replaces  the  old  Genitive  in  on 
ger  sep  (p.  89)  *a  sheep  of  one  year.'     The  same  case 
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becomes  prominent  in  liis  vbcmve  wv/f6  a  lettre  mor  (p.  29), 
which  would  have  been  written  formerly  *it  became  more 
(longer)  by  a  letter.'  At  p.  73  we  see  the  source  of 
onr  *  go  full  speed,'  where  we  drop  a  preposition ;  it  is 
said  that  the  Hebrews  waac&n  michil  sped.  The  confusion 
between  Dative  and  Accusative  is  very  plain  in  to  fechen 
Ysaac  horn  a  wif  (p.  39).  At  p.  43  we  read  of  rights,  tSe. 
quf^en  hen  t5e  firme  simes  (which  are  promised  the  first- 
bom  sons).  The  English  was  becoming  more  and  more 
terse,  as  we  see  in  this  piece.  A  new  Substantive  is 
formed  in  p.  62  ;  hi  gure  hermg  (your  carriage)  men  mai 
it  sen.  Another  is  formed  from  the  word  ridan  at  p.  112, 
wente  he  his  ride,  the  Scandinavian  re^6. 

In  compounding  Adjectives,  the  ful  of  the  South 
was  employed,  as  dredful  and  frigtful,  the  latter  for  the 
first  time  ;  the  lie,  cut  down  to  li,  was  also  in  favour,  as 
reuU;  muglihe  (p.  80),  the  Scandinavian  uggligr,  the  full 
English  form  is  kept.  The  en  of  the  Adjective  is  clipped, 
when  we  read  of  a  gold  pot  at  p.  95.  There  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  Accusative  of  the  Adjective  being  kept 
alive  by  its  constant  use  in  common  speech ;  he  bade 
hem  godun  dai,  *bade  them  good  day'  (p.  41).  We 
laugh  at  our  modem  phrase  omfully  jolly,  but  something 
like  it  may  be  seen  at  p.  38 ;  Abraham,  when  prevented 
from  slaying  his  son,  becomes  frigti  fagen,  *  frightfully 
fain,  joyful.'  In  p.  25  we  see  gretfolc  (multi)  ;  here  gret 
r3places  my  eel ;  we  now  talk  of  *  a  great  number,'  but 
*  much  people '  is  obsolete. 

Among  the  Pronouns  we  find  ^ei  (illi),  which  had 
crept  down  from  the  North ;  it  comes  but  once :  ic  once 
or  twice  gives  place  to  I.     The  Latin  tu  is  twice  Eng- 

V  2 
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lished  by  ge^  used  in  addressing  a  superior,  at  pp.  64,  65 ; 

Jacob's  children  refuse  to  obey  him  and  go  to  Egypt, 

*  hut  ge  (nisi  tu)  m6  lis  senden  B&rdarmn ; '  they  afterwards 

tell  Joseph's  steward,  gur  silver  is  gu  brogt  agon.     This 

suggests  the  French  vcms,  used  for  the  Latin  tu ;  this 

East  Anglian  usage  (see  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred)  was  fche 

harbinger  of  a  great  change  in  our  common  speech. 

What  Orrmin  called  patt  an  and  patt  oper  is  seen  here  in 

a  new  guise. 

Two  likenesses  ...  he 
Gaf  hire  8e  ton, — ^Page  77. 

Dis  on  wulde  don  8e  toiler  wrong. — ^Page  78. 

At  p.  67  comes  quat-so-evere  ;  at  p.  60  quilhe  is  used,  as 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  for  the  Neuter  Relative.  The  al 
is  much  employed  in  strengthening  phrases^  as  aZ  t5e 
bettre,  p.  66, 

The  great  change  in  Numerals  is  that  score  is  used 
for  twenty ;  it  comes  from  the  old  habit  of  shearvng 
or  scoring  notches  on  wood  up  to  tweniy.  The  Celts, 
Danes,  and  French  counted  something  in  this  style,  which 
was  now  first  used  in  English.     In  p.  91  we  read — 

'  Gon  woren  VII  score  ger.' 

At  p.  97,  the  Numeral  thousand  is  used  as  if  it  were  a 
Noun ;  ilc  ^sent  adde  a  meister  wold,  A  new  idiom  is 
in  p.  44 ;  an  himd/red  so  rrdhel  wex  his  tUe ;  of  old  the 
first  four  words  would  have  been  expressed  thus,  hy 
hundredfold. 

As  to  Verbs,  we  find  an  old  idiom  revived  after  a  long 
sleep  ;  ^efolc  reste  dede  (p.  57)  ;  here  did  rest  stands  for 
rested;  seventy  years  later  this  usage  of  do  and  did 
became   very   common.     In  the  Old  English  we  find 
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sentences  like  '  wished  him  (to)  be  named ; '  this  use  of 
the  Infinitive  Passive  is  now  coupled  with  the  Verb 
hiA ;  at  p.  74  Pharaoh's  daughter  had  it  hen  hrogt.  The 
Past  Participle  had  always  been  used  with  an  Accusative 
after  Transitive  Verbs,  like  see ;  this  usage  now  began 
to  embrace  Intransitive  Verbs ;  at  p.  48  is  ^gte  it  him 
misdon\  *  it  seemed  to  him  misdone  {peccaimm^).  The 
Passive  Voice  was  spreading  its  conquests;  at  p.  24 
comes  woren  he  hre6re  sworen ;  '  they  were  sworn 
brothers;'  at  p.  110  comes  t5e  desert  a/ren  hewalheden 
ISurg  ;  *  they  are  walked.'  "We  see  the  old  use  of  like  in 
him  misliJced  ISat  (p.  50)  ;  also  the  new  use  as  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Alfred,  where  the  Verb  changes  its  con- 
struction and  becomes  Transitive : 

Balaac  misliked  al  "Sis  quet5e, 
And  ledde  hem  &c. — Page  114. 

The  Verb  heget  is  seen  both  in  its  old  sense,  adipisci,  and 
in  its  new  sense  gignere  ;  this  last  has  driven  out  the  old 
cenncm.  At  p.  21,  we  see  he  higat  a  sune.  A  new  Verb, 
in  ^at  hifel  Sarrai,  is  used  for  the  old  gelimjpen  (accidere). 
Up  to  this  time,  nimian  had  meant  capere ;  it  here 
acquires  the  further  sense  of  tVe,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  marks  of  the  East  Midland  Dialect  for  the  next 
hundred  years ;  our  get  has  now  both  of  the  Latin 
meanings  I  have  named.  The  Verb  taJce  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  at  p.  50  ;  Laban  toe  and  wente  amd  folwede 
on ;  this  sense  of  take  is  still  alive ;  it  may  be  further 
seen  in  overtake.  Orrmin's  phrase  of  taking  with  a 
w^oman  is  repeated ;  and  at  page  63  we  hear  of  taking 
lea/ue.    When  we  hear  that  Lot's  wife  wente  in  to  a  ston 
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(p.  32),  it  pnggests  that  of  the  two  old  meanings  of 
wendan^  the  Latin  iVe  and  wmtore,  the  latter  is  most  present 
to  our  minds  in  the  phrase,  *  he  went  into  a  rage.'  The 
Verb  (£o  is  much  used ;  we  hear  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
don  ut  of  Paradis  (ejecti  sunt).  This  must  be  the  phrase 
ihat  suggested  our  modem  expression  for  cheating.  At 
p.  69  comes  it  wur^  mid  him  don  (actum  est  de).  At 
p.  101  the  Israelites  deden  Aaron  in  age,  *  put  in  fear.' 
At  p.  109  they  deden  Jin,  '  made  an  end,'  or  '  died.* 
But  make  is  beginning  to  encroach  upon  this  do;  the 
people  maden  suriv/ren  (sojourn)  in  t5e  desert  (p.  94).  At 
p.  72,  we  see  that  the  hard  East  Anglian  form  wake 
(vigilare)  was  to  be  set  apart  for  one  special  meaning, 
while  the  Southern  corruption  watch  was  to  be  in  more 
common  use ;  Joseph's  body  was  waited  affcer  death. 
Clip  is  used  in  Orrmin's  Scandinavian  sense  of  tondere, 
not  in  the  Old  English  sense  of  amjplecti ;  the  Scandi- 
navian shift  (mutare)  comes  at  p.  50. 

"When  we  see  stinken  smoke  at  p.  34,  where  the 
Participle  has  lost  the  de  at  its  end,  we  understand  how^ 
easily  Layamon's  corruption  of  ing  for  inde  must  have 
spread  through  England,  and  how  easily  the  Infinitive 
and  the  Active  Participle  were  confounded.  A  new 
Verb,  which  we  still  keep,  is  seen  in  p.  41 ;  Isaac  was 
mourning,  but  Eliezer  e^^ede  his  sorge.  This  new  for- 
mation from  ea^e  (facilis)  may  have  been  confounded 
with  the  French  aaisier.  Long  before  Chaucer's  time 
it  was  settled  that  in  this  Verb  we  should  use  the 
French  s,  and  not  the  Old  English  8.  Our  imeasiness 
was  formerly  written  unea^nes. 

Among  the  Adverbs  are  found  quilv/m  (olim),  which 
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liad  long  been  known  in  Yorkshire.  This  word,  coming 
South,  may  have  had  some  share  in  driving  the  old  hwiles 
(aliqnando.)  away  from  the  South.  Another  Yorkshire 
idiom  is  a  stede  wor  (ubi),  instead  of  the  old  ]>cer  (p.  57). 
There  are  also  moreover,  hi  time  (betimes).  The  e,  that  of 
old  marked  off  the  Adverb  from  the  Adjective,  is  clipped 
in  page  96 ;  Amaleh  fagt  (fought)  hwrd.  But  the  ending 
like  was  still  in  use,  and  was  even  tacked  on  to  a  French 
Adjective,  as  festelike  (hilariter),  p.  97.  The  old  nu  ]>a 
(just  now)  is  altered  at  p.  45  ;  Esau  is  told,  6m  "broker 
was  her  nu.  There  is  a  great  change  in  p.  113 ;  Balaam 
gede  qui  (le)  hutefot^i,  *  he  went  but  a  moment  for  that 
purpose.'  Here  hute  stands  for  nomiisi;  in  the  oldest 
English  a  ne  must  have  come  before  the  Verb.  Orrmin 
had  constantly  used  the  ne  compounded  with  Verbs,  as 
Tiam,  nis,  and  many  such ;  but  our  fine  old  compounds 
were  now  waning  away  throughout  Ease  Anglia.  In  this 
poem  nil  and  nolde  alone  are  left :  we  still  say,  will  he, 
nill  he;  a  weighty  link  with  the  Latin  volo,  nolo.^ 

In  Prepositions,  of  is  further  extended ;  at  p.  47  is 
of  ^is  stede  ic  sal  munen  (remember)  ;  Dr.  Guthrie,  in 
his  Life,  constantly  writes  *  I  remember  of  it ; '  our  more 
classic  remind  of  is  akin  to  this.  Bisiden  seems  to  get 
the  new  sense  ^rceter,  as  well  as  its  old  sense  juaata ;  at 
page  104  the  Israelites,  who  had  received  light  from 
heaven,  were  consumed  with  fire ;  it  is  said,  fier  is  on 
hem,  hisiden  ligt.  Ama/ng  or  a/mong  is  now  turned  into 
amongus,  p.  47.     The  ofdmm,,  which  was  now  well  estab- 

^  It  is  curious  to  find  English  more  primitive  than  Gothic  in  this 
matter.  Our  old  ndM  %u  (nonne  scis)  is  found  in  Ulfilas  as  niu 
waist  (St.  John  zix.  10), 
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lished  as  dmi^  is  used  more  like  a  Preposition  than  an 

Adverb  in  he  figten  dwn  herhi,  p.  101,  like  onr  dowiv 

there. 

We  find  the  wel6e  of  King  Alfred's  Proverbs,  tbe 

dwell  of  Orrmin,  and  the  Salopian  vrindow,  here  repeated. 

Readers  of  *  David  Copperfield '  will  remember  that  the 

Suffolk  peasantry  speak  of  a  house  as  a  heein ;  this  is 

explained  by  the  Scandinavian  higging,  so  well  known  in 

Scotland.     At  p.  90  we  read  that  was  non  higing  of  at 

Egypte  without  a  corpse.     This  word  kept   its   right 

spelling  in  East  Anglia  down  to  1440 ;  since  then  the 

g  in  the  middle  has  been  softened  down.     In  page  61 

Orrmin' s  verb  claperm  (vestire)  takes  the  Past  Participle 

clad  ;  this  is  the  Scandinavian  Jclceddr,  the  Participle  of 

Mce^a;  we  still  keep  this  form,  as  well  as  Chaucer's 

clotJied.     There  are  other   Scandinavian  words   found 

here,  such  as 

Busk,  bush  Buskr,  Icelandic 

Dream,  somnium^  Draumr,  Icelandic 

Glint  Glanta,  Swedish 

Levin)  lightening  '  Lygne,  Norse 

Muck  Mykr,  Icelandic 

Ransack  Eansaka,  Norse 

Kapen,  to  hur?^,  rap  out  Eapa,  Norse 

Rospen,  rasp  Easpa,  Swedish 

Skie  ^  Sky,  cloud,  Norse 

*  The  Old  English  dream  meant  only  soims  or  gaudium,  and  is  so 
used  in  the  Bestiary. 

*  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  interchange  between  g  and/. 

'  This  as  yet  only  means  in  English  a  chud,  and  this  sense  of 
the  word  lasted  till  Chaucer's  time.  Til  shyia  in  Norse  means  *  up 
in  the  sky.'  Twenty  years  after  the  present  poem's  date  sky  stood 
for  aer  in  Yorkshire. 
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Spy 

Speja,  Icelandic 

Tine, /o»e 

Tina,  Norse 

Ugly 

Ugga,/;*^A^en,  Norse 

"We  find  the  word  irk  for  the  first  time ;  it  is  akin  to 
the  German  erken  (fastidire). 

Of  manna  he  \^xiforhirked  to  eten. — ^Page  104. 

"We  see,  in  p.  35,  *  hem  gan  "Sat  water  laken '  (the 
water  began  to  fail  them).  This  new  word  for  deesse 
is  akin  to  the  Dutch  laecke  (defect).  In  p.  26,  we 
find  mention  of  tol  and  tahel  and  orf.  The  second  of 
these  Substantives  comes  from  the  Welsh  taclau,  accou- 
trements. Our  word  sJci/p  comes  from  the  Welsh  ysgip 
(a  quick  snatch) ;  hence  locusts  are  called  skipperes,  p.  88. 

At  p.  88,  Pharaoh  uses  the  Interjection,  hu !  when 
enraged  with  Moses ;  this  must  have  come  from  the 
French  comment  What  Orrmin  had  called  ollfentess 
(a  Teutonic  usage  of  800  years)  now  appears  as  kameles 
(p.  39)  ;  the  old  yip  was  not  to  hold  its  ground  much 
longer.  The  old  drake  (draco)  is  written  by  the  si^e  of 
the  new  French  dragun.  A  form  like  Egypcienis  shows 
how  the  Old  English  endings  of  proper  names  were 
dying  out.  In  p.  94  the  road  is  said  to  be  pert ;  this 
form  of  the  French  apert  is  strangely  altered  in  our  day 
as  regards  its  meaning.  We  read  of  Abraham,  p.  29, 
entertaining  the  angels  with  flures  hred ;  we  now  wisely 
make  a  difference  when  spelling  flour  and  flower.  We 
see  the  French  Verb  he  sacrede,  at  p.  27,  with  its 
English  ending  ;  the  Past  Participle  of  this  has  become 
so  common  that  we  now  use  it  as  an  Adjective.  This 
poem  seems  to  have  been  written  about  1230,  and  to 
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have  been  transcribed  seventy  years  later ;  by  that  time 
many  of  the  old  words  had  died  out ;  thus  wcBstmi^ 
wasterne  (forma)  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  trans- 
criber, who  writes  it  waspene, 

A  Norfolk  lad  is  referred  to  the  Lanercost  Chronicle 
for  1244,  as  bearing  the  name  of  Wille  (Willy),  the  short 
of  WilUam ;  the  intermediate  form  must  have  been  the 
WilleJdn,  found  about  1190. 


THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 
(About  A.D.  1230.) 

Accouirr  or  the  Flood.^ 

Do  •  wex  a  flod  6is  werlde  wid-hin 
and  ouei>flowged  men  &  deres  ^  kin 
wiSuten  '^  Noe  and  hise  6re  sunen, 
Sem,  0am,  laphet,  if  we  rigt  munen,** 
and  here  •  foure  wifes  woren  hem  wit5 ; 
iSise  viii  hadden  in  Se  arche  gritJ.' 
Dat  arche  was  a  feteles  '  good, 
set  and  limed  agen  tSe  flood ; 
^re  hundred  elne  was  it  long, 
nailed  and  sperd,**  ^ig  and  strong, 
and  1**  elne  wid,  and  xxx**  heg*; 
Sor  buten  Noe  long  swing  he  dreg"^; 
an  hundred  winter,  everic  del,* 
welken  or™  it  was  ended  wel ; 
of  alle  der  t5e  on  werlde  wunen," 
and  foueles,  weren  t5erinne  cumen 
hi  seven  and  seven,  or  by  two  &  two, 
Almigtin  God  him  bad  it  so, 
and  mete  quorbi  °  Sei  migten  liven, 
"Sor  quiles  he  p  woren  on  water  driven. 


•Then 
baniznals 
«  except 
^consider 
e  their 
'  peace 
8  vessel 


Inclosed 
*  high 
k  bore  toU 
»  bit 

"■passed  ere 
n  dweU 


<»  whereby 
Pth^ 


Genesis  and  Exodtcs,  p.  16  (Early  English  Text  Society). 
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sexe  hundred  ger  Noe  was  hold  1 
Quan  lie  dede  ^  him  in  t$e  arche-wold. 

Two  tSusant  ger,  sex  hundred  mo, 
and  sex  and  fiffci  fort5  to  tSo/ 
weren  of  werldes  elde  numen  * 
t$an  "  Noe  was  in  to  t$e  arche  cumen. 
He  *  wateres  springe  here  strengtJe  undede, 
and  reyne  gette  ^  dun  on  everilk  stede 
fowerti  dais  and  fowerti  nigt, 
so  wex  water  wit$  magti  migt. 
so  wunderlike  it  wex  and  get 
t5at  fiftene  elne  it  overflet, 
over  ilk  dune,*  and  over  ilc  hil, 
Shurge  Godes  migt  and  Godes  wil  \ 
and  otJer  fowerti  t$ore-to, 
dais  and  nigtes  stod  et  so ; 
tSo  was  ilc  fleis  *  on  werlde  slagen, 
So  gunnen  ^  tSe  wateres  him  wiS-dragen. 

De  sevend  moned  was  in  cimien, 
and  sevene  and  xx'*  dais  numen, 
in  Armenie  Sat  arche  stod, 
So  was  wiS-dragen  Sat  ilc '  flod. 

Do  Se  tende  moned  came  in, 
80  wurS  dragen  Se  watres  win**; 
dunes  wexen,  Se  flod  wiS-drog,     . 
It  adde  lasted  long  anog.*' 

Fowerti  dais  after  Sis, 
arches  wvndoge  undon  it  is, 
Se  raven  ut-fleg,'  hu  so  it  gan  ben, 
ne  *  cam  he  nogt  to  Se  arche  agen. 
Se  duve  fond  ^  no  clene  stede, 
and  wente  agen  and  wel  it  dede ; 
Se  sevendai  eft  ut  it  tog,* 
and  hrogt  a  grene  olives  bog  ;'^ 
seve  nigt  siSen  ^  everilc  on 
he  is  let  ut  flegen,"  crepen,  and  gon, 
wiSuten  °  ilc  sevend  clene  der 
Se  he  sacrede  on  an  aucter.® 


'put 

'beside  those 
t  taken 
"When 
'each 
7  poured 


■  mountain 


•  flesh 
^  began 


c  same 
d force 
e enough 


'  flew  out 
snor 
^  found 

*  went 
k bough 
1  afterwards 
"to  fly 
»  except 
o  altar 
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Sex  hundred  ger  and  on  dan  olde 
Noe  sag  p  ut  of  Se  arche-wolde ;  '  looked 

"Se  first  moned  and  te  first  daa, 
he  sag  ert5e  drie  &  te  water  awai ; 
get  lie  was  wis  and  nogt  to  rad ;  *»  *  <i^ck 

gede '  lie  nogt  ut,  til  God  him  bad.  '  went 


THE  OONTKAST  TO  THE  EAST  MIDLAND. 

(About  A.D.  1230.) 

Ar  ne  kuthe  ich  sorghe  non, 
Nu  ich  mot  manen  nun  mon, 

Karful  wel  sore  ich  syche  ; 
Geltles  ihc  tholye  muchele  schame ; 
Help  God  for  thin  swete  name, 

Kyng  of  hevene-riche. 

Jesu  Orist,  sod  God,  sod  man, 

Loverd,  thu  rew  upon  me, 
Of  prisun  thar  ich  in  am 

Bring  me  ut  and  makye  fre. 
Ich  and  mine  feren  sume, 

God  wot  ich  ne  lyghe  noct, 
For  othre  habbet  misnome, 

Ben  in  thys  prison  ibroct. 

Almicti,  that  wel  licth, 

Of  bale  is  hale  and  bote, 
Hevene  king,  of  this  woning 

Ut  us  bringe  mote. 
Foryhef  hem,  the  wykke  men, 

God,  yhef  it  is  thi  wille, 
For  wos  gelt  we  bed  ipelt 

In  thos  prisun  hille. 

Ne  hope  non  to  his  live. 
Her  ne  mai  he  belive. 
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Heghe  thegh  he  stighe, 

Bed  liim  felled  to  gmnde. 
Nu  had  man  wele  and  bKsce, 
Eathe  he  shal  tharof  misse, 
Worldes  wele  mid  ywise 

Ne  lasted  huten  on  stunde. 

Maiden^  that  bare  the  heyen  Mng^ 
Bisech  thin  sone,  that  swete  things 
That  he  habbe  of  hus  rewsing, 
And  bring  ns  of  this  woning 

For  his  muchele  misse ; 
He  bring  hus  ut  of  this  wo, 
And  hus  tache  werchen  swo, 
In  those  live  go  wu  sit  go, 
That  we  moten  ey  and  o 

Habben  the  eche  blisce. 

The  above  poem  is  taken  from  the  Liber  de  Antiqais 
Legibus  (*  Reliquiee  Antiques,'  I.  274),  in  the  possession 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  ;  the  manuscript  has  musi- 
cal notes  attached  to  it.  The  proportion  of  obsolete 
English  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
The  poem  of  page  300  seems  therefore  to  represent  the 
London  speech  of  the  year  1230,  or  so.  What  wus  ^  in  Suf- 
folk becomes  c  here,  as  in  the  Twelfth  Century  Homilies ; 
it  is  hroct^  not  hrogt;  gelt  replaces  gilt,  as  in  Kent. 
The  h  is  sometimes  misused,  even  as  Londoners  of  our 
day  misuse  it.  The  gh  sometimes  replaces  the  old  h,  as 
we  saw  in  the  Essex  Homilies:  this  change  was  now 
overspreading  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  side  of 
England  between  London  and  York.  The  change  of  f 
into  d  in  many  words  is  curious.  The  form  hdbhen 
(habere)  is  a  mark  of  the  South. 
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THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 
(About  A.D.  1240.) 

The  piece  that  comes  next,  a  version  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  was  most  likely  written  in  the  ^Northernmost 
part  of  Lincolnshire,  perhaps  not  far  from  Hull.     We 
see  the  Northern  forms  in  great  abundance ;  thns  wMlh 
is  used  for  the  Relative;  ah,  til,  sal,  pair,  &c.,  come 
often :  the  third  Person  Singular  of  the  Present  tense 
ends  in  es,  not  in  eth ;  hes  (erit)  replaces  the  old  heot. 
But  the  Southern  o  was  making  great  inroads  on  the 
Northern  a,  as  we  saw  in  East  Anglia ;  in  this  piece  we 
find  80,  non,  no  mo,  whos,  ]>ow  (tameii),  who  so ;  in  short, 
the  whole  poem  foreshadows  Manning's  riming  Chronicle. 
The   a  becomes  e,  as  in  the  Northern  Gospels ;    heli 
(sanctus)  replaces  hali.     The  g  is  turned  into  yh ;  and 
many  endings   are  clipped.    The  Participle  gehoren   is 
cut  down  to  horn.     The  writer  who  Englished  this  Greed 
has  little  love  for  outlandish  words ;  sauf,  sengellic,  and 
p&rsones  are  the  only  three  specimens  of  French  here 
found :  he  commonly  calls  persones  by  the  obsolete  name 
hodes.     The  deep  theological  terms  of  the  Creed  could 
still  be  expressed  in  sound  English ;  though  the  writer's 
mikel  does  not  wholly  convey  the  sense  of  our  in>convpre» 
hensihle.     We  see  our  bif  ore-said  for  the  first  time.     Bot 
(sed)  and  with  (cum)  are  preferred  to  their  other  English 
synonyms,  as  in  Orrmin's  writings.     Unlike  that  poet, 
our  present  author  will  seldom  use  ne  for  the  Latin  n&n; 
he  prefers  noht,  as  in  the  East  Anglian  pieces :  but  he 
once  has  nil  (nolunt).     We  see  the  Participle  Icistendy 
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"which  Orrmiii  would  have  used.     The  new  hecmd  (the 
French  etcmt)  replaces  the  old  wesende. 

This  Creed,  short  though  it  be,  shows  us  two  great 
changes  that  were  taking  root  in  our  spelling ;  h  was 
being  turned,  as  in  Essex,  into  gh,  and  u  into  ou.  One 
or  two  instances  of  these  changes  may  be  seen  in  the 
East  Midland  poems  of  1230  ;  but  the  alteration  is  now 
well  marked.  We  see  right,  noght,  and  thurght,  instead 
of  the  old  riht,  noM,  and  thurh.  These  words  must  have 
been  pronounced  with  a  strong  guttural  sound,  which 
may  still  be  heard  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands ;  there  right 
is  sounded  much  like  the  German  recht  Thoh  is  in  this 
Creed  written  fo/,  a  sure  mark  of  the  North ;  and  this 
shows  us  how  cough  and  roTigh  came  to  be  pronounced 
as  they  are  now.^  The  letters  k  and/  (or  rather  p)  are 
akin  to  each  other ;  the  primitive  Aryan  Jcatvar  is  the 
Gothic  fidwor  (four),  and  the  Lithuanian  dwy-liha  is 
otir  twd'lifa  (twelve).  With  us,  Livomo  becomes 
Leghorn ;  and  in  Aberdeenshire  hwa  (the  Latin  quis)  is 
pronounced  fa, 

EAST  MIDLAND. 

(A.D.  1240.) 

Who  fat  fen  will  berihed  *  be,  '  sayed 

So  of  fe  frinnes  ^  leve  he,  ^  Trinity 

And  nede  at  hele  ^  fat  last  ai  sal  °  salvation 

Dat  fe  fleshede  *  ai  with  al  <»  incarnation 

Of  oure  louerd  Jhu  Crist  forfi  •  •  therefore 
Dat  he  trowe  it  trewli. 

*  Why  should  cough  be  sounded  diflferently  from  plotcgh  ?   *  I  have 
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Den  ever  is  trautli '  right  '  bdicf 

Dat  we  leve  with  alle  oure  miht 

Dat  oure  louerd  Jhu  Crist  in  blis 

Godes  son  and  man  he  his^ 

God  of  kinde  of  fadir  kinned  »  werld  hifom,  *  begotten 

Man  of  Mnde  of  moder  into  werld  bom, 

Fulli  God,  fulli  man  livand 

Of  schilful  •*  saule  and  mannes  flesshe  beand,  *  reasonable 

Even  to  the  Fadir  furght  godhede, 

Lesse  ]7en  Fader  |7urght  manhede, 

Dat  \oi  he  be  God  and  man, 

Noght  two  J?rw8e))er  *  is,  bot  Crist  an,  *  still 

On,  noht  purght  wendinge  ^  of  Godhed  in  flesshe,    ^  changing 

Bot  purght  takynge  of  manhede  in  godnesshe, 

On  ai,  noht  be  menginge  of  stayehiess,'  '  substance 

Bot  furht  onhede  of  hode  °» J?at  is,  "  person 

Dat  jToled  "  for  our  hele,  doun  went  til  helle,  "  suffered 

De  ])red  dai  ros  fro  dede  so  felle, 

Upstegh  °  til  heven,  sittes  on  right  hand  *  ^"'©nt  np 

Of  God  Fadir  alle  mightand. 

And  yhit  for  to  come  is  he 

To  deme  fe  quik  and  dede  that  be, 

Ate  whos  come  alle  men  fat  are 

Sal  rise  with  paire  bodies  fare, 

And  yelde  sal  f ai,  nil  fai  ne  wil. 

Of  fair  awen  p  dedes  il,  p  own 

And  fat  wel  haf  doun  fat  dai 

Sal  go  to  lif  fat  lastes  ai. 

And  ivel  haf  doun  sal  wende 


a  cow  in  my  box,'  said  a  Frenchman,  meaning  a  cough  in  his  chest. 
In  the  short  sentence,  a  dottgh-faced  ploughmariy  coughing  and  hic- 
coughing ^  went  thotightfuUy  through  Loughborough^  we  find  ough 
sounded  in  eight  different  ways.  The  Scotch  still  soimd  rough  and 
the  proper  name  Brough  as  if  the  names  ended  in  Jch ;  this  was, 
until  lately,  the  usage  in  the  Yorkshire  dales. 
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In  fire  lastend  withouten  ende. 

Dis  is  })e  trauht  fat  heli  "^  isse,  *»  i^oiy 

Whilk  bot'  ilkon  with  miht  hisse  '  unless 

Tiewlic  and  fastlic  trowe  he, 

Saufe  ne  mai  he  never  be.^ 


BE  CONTRAST  TO  THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 

(About  A.D.  1240.) 

The  Owl  and  NieHmreALE. — line  d93. 

Yut  Jju  aisheist  wi  ich  ne  fare 
In  to  other  londe  and  singe  thare. 
No !  what  sholde  ich  among  hom  do, 
War  never  blisse  ne  com  to  ? 
That  lond  nis  god,  ne  hit  nis  este, 
Ac  wildemisse  hit  is  and  weste, 
Knarres  and  eludes  hoventinge, 
Snou  and  ha^el  hom  is  genge ; 
That  lond  is  grislich  and  un-vele, 
The  men  both  wilde  and  unisele ; 
Hi  nabbeth  nother  grith  ne  sibbe  ; 
Hi  ne  reccheth  hu  hi  Ubbe, 
Hi  eteth  fihs  an  fiehs  un-sode, 
Suich  wulves  hit  hadde  to-brode ; 
Hi  drinketh  mile,  and  wei  thar-to. 
Hi  nute  elles  wat  hi  do ; 
Hi  nabbeth  noth  win  ne  bor, 
Ac  Hbbeth  al  so  wilde  dor ; 
Hi  goth  bi-tijt  mid  ruje  velle, 
Ilijt  svich  hi  comen  ut  of  helle ; 
The^  eni  god  man  to  hom  come, 
(So  wiles  dude  sum  from  Rome) 
For  hom  to  lere  gode  thewes. 
An  for  to  leten  here  unthewes, 

>  Hickes  has  mangled  some  of  the  words  in  this  piece,  which 
Leave  as  he  printed  it.    It  is  in  his  ThesauruB^  I.  233. 
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He  mi^  bet  sitte  stille, 

Vor  al  his  wile  he  sholde  spiUe ; 

He  mijte  bet  teche  ane  bore 

To  we je  bothe  sheld  and  speie. 

Than  me  that  wilde  folc  i-bringe, 

That  hi  me  segge  wolde  i-here  singe. 

These  lines  are  taken  &om  a  most  charming  Dorset- 
shire Poem,  which  seems  to  have  been  no  translation 
from  the  French.  It  was  pnblished  by  the  Percy  Socieiy, 
No.  39.  Most  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Ancren  B>iwle 
are  here  repeated.  We  see  from  the  present  work  how 
warmly  King  Alfred's  name  had  been  taken  to  England's 
heart.  The  proverbs  attributed  to  him  come  again  and 
again,  340  years  after  his  death.  In  p.  44  we  read  that 
'his  worde  was  goddspeV     We  find  also  other  saws, 

such  as 

'  Dahet  habbe  that  ilke  best. 
That  fuleth  his  owe  nest.'  * 

The  Vowel  o  is  encroaching  upon  its  brethren ; 
nimue  replaces  the  old  mmve  (metere).  The  former  hs 
lyst  (amittit)  becomes  he  lost ;  this  form  was  not  as  yet 
transferred  from  the  Present  to  the  Perfect.  The  u 
is  sometimes  used  for  o ;  the  Past  Participle  ischvd 
stands  in  p.  52  for  the  old  gesceo-god ;  we  here  get  the 
first  hint  as  to  our  present  way  of  sounding  shoe.  The 
old  prise  (turdus)  now  becomes  our  thrtische. 

The  most  remarkable  new  efiect  in  Consonants  is  the 
paring  away  of  the  n  in  the  Past  Participle  of  agon ;  in 
p.  18  we  read  wane  thi  hist  is  ago  ;  the  corrupt  Southern 

*  The  French  imprecation  dahet  shows  -whence  comes  onr  '  dash 
it!' 


,  \ 
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form  kept  by  us  hxalong  ago.  The  older  form  remains  in 
woe-hegone;  the  Participle  here  comes  from  hega/ngan 
(circnmdare) .  In  the  same  way  as  agon,  cefen  (vesper)  here 
becomes  eve.  In  another  word  the  /  is  thrown  out,  for 
^Z/iter becomes  halter.  The  h  is  prefixed  to  the  OldEnglish 
ttle  (bubo)  ;  we  may  still  write  either  howlet  or  owlet, 
like  Hester  and  JEJsther.  The  n  is  inserted,  for  nihtegale 
becomes  rvv^twigale ;  in  'Middlemarch,'  Mr.  Dagley  is  loud 
in  praise  of  the  Rinform  (Reform).  When  we  find 
Alfred  written  Alvred  (p.  9)  we  see  a  relic  of  the  spelling 
of  Domesday  Book.  The  old  hoga  (ramus)  is  written 
sometimes  ho^e,  sometimes  howe.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
Xiayamon  turned  the  Active!  Participle  inde  into  inge, 
wben  we  find  at  p.  30  singinge  riming  with  avi/nde. 

One  of  the  Substantives  here  used  gains  a  syllable,  for 
nnorgen  becomes  more'^eimg  (morning),  just  as  holh  (ca- 
vus)  becomes  holeuh  (hollow).  The  old  rode  had  hitherto 
meant  cruux',  it  is  now  seen  as  rodde,  meaning  virga. 
The  word  honda  (colonus)  becomes  hondeman.  We 
find  the  Substantive  sprenge  (trap),  which  comes  from 
the  Verb  sprmg. 

As  to  Adjectives :  the  old  gidig  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  by  the  South  and  West  alone.  This  poem 
has  many  forms,  such  as,  in  the  derne  (dark),  into  the 
hare,  in  the  thick,  where  the  Adjective  is  used  like  a 
Substantive,  as  in  Greek. 

Among  Pronouns,  we  find  thilhe,  which  is  used  only 
once  (p.  36).  One  of  our  modem  usages  is  to  insert  it 
18^  when  we  wish  to  be  emphatic.     At  p.  40  we  read — 

Hervore  %t  is  that  me  the  shuneth, 
X  2 
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This  is  stronger  than  *  on  this  account  men  shun  thee/ 
At  p.  4  we  see  other  referred  to  past  time,  as  we  say 
'  the  other  day.' — 

That  other  ^er  afaukun  bredde* 

The  Article  an  and  the  Numeral  one,  both  springing 
from  the  old  an,  were  as  yet  anything  but  distinct ;  in 
the  4th  line  of  the  poem  we  read  of  an  huh  and  one 
nipingale.     At  25  the  on  (unus)  appears  without  a  Sub- 

•  stantive  and  coupled  with  a  Possessive  Pronoun  ;  haying 
spoken  of  arts,  the  bird  says,  hetere  is  min  on  (craft). 

In  Verbs,  we  remark  the  change  of  meaning  in  the 
old  viot,  most ;  this  Verb,  which  earlier  bore  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  licet,  now  takes  the  meaning  of  oportet ; 
this  may  be  plainly  seen  in  p.  45,  fw  most  of  londe 
fleo.  Still  the  Verb  'tnot  lasted  in  its  oldest  sense 
down  to  1550 ;  it  is  still,  I  believe,  used  in  the  Free- 
masons' formula,  so  mote  it  he.  Must,  used  in  the  new 
sense,  has  driven  out  the  Old  English  thearf;  and  it  so 
entirely  got  the  meaning  of  oportet,  that  mttst  us  (it 
behoves  us)  is  used  in  the  Townly  Mysteries,  about  the 
year  1430.  At  p.  39  comes  the  Passive  thu  art  tshoie, 
as  if  the  old  sceoian  had  always  governed  an  Acousa* 
tive. 

We  have  seen  many  Adjectives  here  used  as  Sub- 
stantives ;  this  usage  is   extended  to   Participles.     At 

p.  50  comes 

Wanne  ich  iseo  the  tohte  Uete, 

« 

*  The  taught  (tensus)  let  out.'     At  p.  34  solde  hi  ytUen 

stands  for  *  if  they  yelled ; '  this  use  of  should,  in  a  con- 
ditional sentence,  is  something  new.     At  p.  20  we  hear 
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of  a  man  that  ne  com  no%t  hute  singe  ;  here  the  Infinitive 
is  nsed  as  it  were  in  apposition  to  the  nought,  something 
like  Orrmin's  idiom.  At  p.  56  comes  thu  nevre  rnon 
(homini)  to  gode  ne  stode ;  this  snggests  that  our  *  stand 
me  a  pot '  is  short  for  *  stand  me  to  a  pot,'  '  be  worth  to 
me  for  so  much  as  a  pot.'  The  phrase  let  he,  instead  of 
let  alone,  is  in  p.  68.  We  use  the  verb  bode  always  in  a 
bad  sense ;  this  is  seen  in  the  present  poem.  Break  now 
becomes  intransitive,  as  *his  heart  nolde  hrehe,'  (p.  37). 
The  verb  hihemman  is  formed  from  hem  (fimbria). 

"We  find  the  phrase  for  (far)  amd  wide,  (p.  25),  as 
well  as  the  old  far  and  near. 

The  Prepositions  to  be  remarked  are,  *  he  would  not 
for  his  Kfe,'  (p.  37) ;  *  they  are  of  thy  mind,'  (p.  52)  ; 

*  to  miss  of  fairhede ; '  in  this  last  the  of  stands  for  the 
Genitive  that  used  to  follow  the  Old  English  ^olian 
(carere) .  Hence  fail  of ,  come  short  of,  disappoint  of  In 
p.  27  stands  '  though  all  strength  were  at  one,^  that  is, 

*  in  one  place,'  the  old  onan ;  from  this  we  have  '  to 
set  at  one '  (whence  comes  atonement)  ;  the  at  often  has 
the  meaning  of  in.  The  Preposition  behind  is  used  as  a 
Substantive  at  p.  21. 

There  are  a  few  Scandinavian  words,  such  as  mishap, 
cukeweald  (cuckold),  cogge  (of  a  wheel),  fait  (falter), 
utlete  (outlet),  and  shrew;  the  last  comes  from  sJcraa 
(sloping)  ;  we  now  apply  shrew  to  women,  and  screw  to 
horses.  The  verb  beshrew  was  formed  from  this  in  the 
next  Century. 

There  are  many  words  cropping  up,  akin  to  the 
Dutch  and  German,  like  clach,  clench,  clute  (gleba), 
-crevwp  (contrahere),  hacch  (parere),  luring  (torvo  vultu")^ 
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mesh,  isliked  (whence  our  sleek),  stv/nvp,  tvoinge^  tdppen; 
the  last  in  its  intransitive  sense. 

In  p.  27,  we  see  the  first  use  of  a  well-known  Adjec- 
tive: 

Mon  deth  mid  strengthe  and  mid  witte ; 
That  other  thing  nis  non  InaJUte* 

That  is,  '  it  is  no  match  for  man.'  This  is  akin  to  the 
Dutch  vitten  (convenire).  There  is  also  owesse  (com- 
primere),  at  p.  48,  akin  to  the  Dutch  qtiassen,  whence 
comes  our  sqiiasJi  and  squeeze ;  and  at  p.  54  we  read,  ci 
thi  sjmting  schol  aswinde ;  here  the  Noun,  akin  to  the 
Dutch  spuiten,  stands  for  sermo  ;  the  race  of  spotUers  is 
anything  but  extinct. 

Among  the  few  French  words  in  this  long  poem  are 
pie  (picus),  gente  (still  used  in  Scotland  as  genty,)  at  on6 
acorde  ;  stable  is  found  with  the  French  e  at  the  begin- 
ning clipped.  The  word  gdbhiiig  is  used  in  the  French 
sense  of  mockery,  (p.  22),  as  in  the  Ancren  Biwle ;  this 
old  word  was  English,  Scandinavian,  and  French,  each 
with  a  difierent  shade  of  meaning  ;  we  still  talk  of  the 
gift  of  the  gab.  Master  is  for  the  first  time  prefixed  to 
proper  names  ;  as  Maister  Nichole ;  in  our  surnames  we 
now  follow  the  form  NicoU  more  than  Nicholas. 

The  Cotton  Manuscript  (about  1240),  in  which  the 
last  poem  is  embodied,  contains  many  other  pieces, 
mostly  Southern.  These  are  repeated  in  the  Jesus 
Manuscript,  compiled  about  twenty  years  later.*  There 
are  here   Northern  forms,  such   as  whase,  eaule,   and 

^  These  are  printed  by  Dr.  Morris,  in  his  Old  English  Miscellany, 
(Early  English  Text  Society). 
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wvmmm,'^  also  the  Sonthem  voAjre.  The  poems  may 
perhaps  belong  to  Oxford,  or  thereabouts.  The  a  en- 
croaches npon  (B  and  ea,  as  in  mass,  chapman.  The  cm 
becomes  prominent,  as  we  auhte  (debemns);  ghow 
becomes  gle  (p.  91),  The  old  Jiu  is  written  how  at 
p.  142.  We  here  find  our  modern  eye  and  youhpe  ;  the 
old  smyc  becomes  smyche  (p.  75),  whence  our  smutch  and 
sm/udge.  The  old  gea/rwa  is  cut  down  to  gere^  our  gear, 
at  page  164.  Lajamon's  corrupt  Present  Participle  is 
spreading  over  Southern  England  ;  in  the  one  page  180 
we  see  both  the  old  hermnde  and  the  new  berninge 
(urens). 

As  to  Nouns :  fche  Virgin  says,  at  p.  100,  ich  am 
Oodes  wenche  (ancilla)  ;  the  word  was  henceforth  used 
only  of  women,  though  Orrmin  had  called  Isaac  a 
wdnnchelU  We  light  on  many  new  English  names  at 
pp.  188-190 ;  such  as  Janekm  (Jenkin),  Wadehin 
(Watldn),  Bohin,  Gilot,  besides  the  old  Malehm, 

We  have  seen  Past  Participles  coupled  with  the 
Possessive  Pronoun,  no  Substantive  following ;  Adjectives 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
min  gelica ;  at  p.  82  comes  m/yne  gode  ;  similarly,  at  p.  96, 
a  maid  is  addressed  as  A  swete,  '  Ah,  sweet.*  At  p.  86  we 
get  an  insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  freo ;  it  is  there 
opposed,  not  to  thralls,  but  to  poure ;  it  must  have 
fairly  well  expressed  our  gentle  in  gentlemxm.  To  this 
word  we  shall  return  thirty  years  later.  At  p.  144 
comes  the  curious  word  clyhhe,  which  means  cuvidus,  to 

*  Wickliffe  luses  wench,  when  -writing  of  the  daughters  of  wealthy- 
men,  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospels. 
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judge  by  tlie  context ;  it  may  be  another  form  of  the 
East  Anglian  eliver. 

Among  the  Pronouns,  we  see  at  p.  85  fnlke  (illi), 
which  was  slowly  spreading  through  the  South,  and 
encroaching  upon  J>o.  At  p.  96  eu  (vos)  is  evidently 
written  instead  of  pe  (te)  ;  thou  and  you  come  sometimeB 
in  a  speech  addressed  to  a  single  person ;  this  may  be 
seen  in  Goldsmith  and  Knowles.^  At  p.  73  we  see  say 
used  as  an  Impersonal  Verb,  an  imitation  of  the  old  it  is 
written ;  we  here  light  upon  hit  seyf  in  J>e  godspelle.  The 
olon  of  East  Anglia  now  becomes  al  one  (p.  85).  In 
Old  English  we  should  have  found  better  he  htmdredfold; 
this  is  changed  at  p.  98  into  he  is  hetere  an  hundred  folde. 
What  in  Essex  had  been  called  '}^at  an  now  becomes  'pe 
on,  which  we  still  keep  (p.  101). 

Among  the  Verbs  we  remark  moste  used  in  the  sense 
of  oportet,  as  we  saw  in  Dorset.  The  old  uie,  followed 
by  the  Infinitive,  is  seen  for  the  last  time,  I  think,  at 
p.  141.  The  Imperative  &eo8  is  cut  down  to  heo  at  p.  78. 
The  Infinitive  faren  is  dropped  in  he  schal  heorme  (hence) 
at  p.  94 ;  at  p.  186  is  he  made  him  falls.  The  peculiar 
idiom  with  the  verb  stand,  seen  before  in  a  Dorset  poem, 
is  now  carried  a  step  further ;  at  p.  99  comes  hit  wolde 
him  stonde  muchel  stel  (in  great  stead). 

We  see  the  Adverbs  l^eruppon  and  i^arwyl^al  (pp.  78, 
97)  ;  in  the  last,  withal  for  the  first  time  Englishes  the 
Latin  cum.  At  p.  139  after  is  used,  not  as  a  Preposition, 
but  for  postea. 

At  p.  82  we  see  our  Verb  hwyne  (whine),  which 

^  See  Matzner's  English  GramTnart  III.  225. 
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follows  the  Icelandic  v'ema  rather  than  the  Old  English 
wanian.  There  is  the  Verb  rusldt  (p.  92)  applied  to 
honnds  rvshmg  or  racmg  about ;  the  true  old  form  was 
r^cm,    A  new  word  for  tremere  comes  at  p.  176  : 

For  ich  schal  bemen  in  fur 
And  chiverm  in  ise. 

"We  see  in  p.  TQ  a  Celtic  word  brought  into  English, 
a  word  which  Shakespere  was  to  make  immortal.  It  is 
said  that  greedy  monks  shall  be  hitcmht  \e  jpuke  (given 
over  to  the  Fiend).  The  "Welsh  jpwcca  and  hwg  mean 
*  hobgoblin ; '  hence  come  our  hughea/rs  and  bogies,^  Tyn- 
dale,  who  lived  near  the  "Welsh  border,  uses  hug  for 
something  that  frightens  children ;  hogle  is  employed  in 
Scotland  for  a  sca/recrow. 

The  French  influence  in  the  poem  is  seen  at  p.  90, 
where  ten  or  twelve  long  lines  end  in  one  rime ; 
but  the  English  could  never  hope  to  rival  the  French 
in  this  riming  system.  At  p.  98  we  see  ymstone,  a 
relic  of  the  old  gim-stdriy  that  had  been  written  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  England;  a  few  lines  further 
back,  we  find  the  new  French  gemme.  The  English 
of  the  year  600  had  been  able  to  couple  words  of 
their  own  with  outlandish  terms ;  the  English  of  1240 
saw  their  own  words  dying  away,  and  were  glad  to 

*  Good  Bishop  Bedell,  in  a  letter  to  Usher,  brands  an  oppressor 
samed  Cooke :  '  he  is  the  most  cryed  out  upon.  Insomuch  as  he  hath 
found  from  the  Irish  the  nickname  of  Pouc' — P.  106  of  Bedell's  Life^ 
printed  in  1685.  This  seems  to  show  that  about  1630  our  00  had 
already  the  sound  of  the  French  ou  The  interchange  of  c  and  p  is 
curious. 
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replace  them  by  purely  foreign  terms.  The  new  pe^de, 
for  instance,  was  nsed  as  well  as  folk ;  pe  p&ple  me  tolde 
is  in  p.  92.  In  p.  122  pe  hiimlen,  which  is  in  the  Cotton 
Manuscript,  is  replaced  by  do  pe  gyle  in  the  Jesus  Manu- 
script. When  we  see  quitmi  (pay  for)  her  die,  at  p.  190, 
we  have  the  source  of  our  *  we  are  quits/  that  is,  '  we 
have  paid  each  other.' 

THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DLALEOT. 
(About  1260.) 

I  now  give  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Hail  Mary,  and  Belief, 
from  a  manuscript  written  in  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  and  printed  in  the' '  Reliquise  Antiqu»,*  I.  22. 
This  must  have  been  used  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Mercia,  perhaps  not  far  from  Orrmin's  abode ;  for  the 
a  is  not  replaced  by  o,  as  in  East  Anglia.  We  also 
find  such  Northern  forms  as  til,  fra,  ah,  ahoaldand. 
But  we  have  here  the  great  Midland  shibboleth,  the 
Present  Plural  of  the  Verb  ending  in  en ;  this  is  some- 
times altogether  dropped.  The  Third  Person  Singular 
of  the  present  now  ends  in  s,  which  is  most  unlike  the 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  Preposition /or  is  used  in  a 
new  way ;  it  might  always  stand  in  a  sentence  like  '  for 
God's  sake ;  *  it  is  now  prefixed  to  the  French  merd. 
Omnis  is  translated  by  hevirilJc ;  this,  to  the  North  of 
the  Humber,  would  have  been  ilh  an,  Sal  is  used  for 
shall.  Are  is  used  for  the  Latin  sunt.  The  Past  Parti- 
ciple has  no  prefix.  The  letter  h  is  sometimes  set  at 
the  beginning  of  words  most  uncouthly.  Acemtede 
(genitus)  is  replaced  by  begotten.  Heli  stands  for  the  old 
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^a%,  as  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  given  at  p.  138.  THe 
French  lele  (fidus)  appears,  which  is  Northern.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  hami  (illos),  not  \am.  We  light 
tipon  the  full  forms  ma/nkmd  and  kingdom  for  the  first 
time ;  the  latter  was  earlier  written  hinedom,  Notting- 
ham would  be  as  likely  a  town  as  any  for  the  following 
rimes.  We  may  imagine  the  great  Bishop  Robert  hear- 
ing his  Mercian  flock  repeat  these  same  lines,  while  he 
turns  aside  for  a  short  time  &om  his  wrangles  with  the 
Biomau  Court,  and  &om  the  studies  that  made  the  name 
of  Lincolniensis  known  throughout  Christendom. 


THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 
(About  A.D.  1260.) 

[I  b]idde  huve  with  milde  stevene 
jprayer  raise  "voice 

til  ure  fader  fe  king  of  hevene, 
to 

in  J)e  mununge  of  Oristis  pine, 
rememhrance 

for  f  6  laverd  of  f  is  hus,  and  al  lele  hine, 

faithful  hinds 

for  alle  cnstinfolk  that  is  in  gode  lif, 

that  God  schilde  ham  to  dai  fro  sinne  and  fro  siche ; 

for  alle  tho  men  that  are  in  sinne  bunden^ 
those 

that  Jhesu  Crist  ham  leyse,  for  is  hali  wndes  ; 

loose  vxntnds 

for  quike  and  for  deade  and  al  mankinde ; 

and  ]7at  ws  here  God  don  in  hevene  mot  Jiar  it  finde ; 

may  place  in  heaven 
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and  for  alle  ]7at  on  lier))e  us  fedin  and  fostre ; 

earth 

sale  we  nu  alle  ))e  haJi  pater  noster. 


Ure  &dir  ])at  hart  in  hevene, 

halged  be  ]n  name  with  giffcis  seyene, 

samin  cnme  ]>i  kingdom, 

likewise 

]>i  wille  in  her]7e  als  in  hevene  be  done, 

ure  bred  ])at  lastes  ai 

gyre  it  hus  J^is  hilke  dai, 

same 

and  ure  misdedis  ]>u  forgyve  hus, 

als  we  forgyve  fam  J?at  misdon  hus, 

and  leod  us  intol  na  fandinge, 

tevrvptation 

bot  &els  us  fra  alle  ivele  ))inge.    Amen. 


Heil  Marie,  ful  of  grace, 

pe  lavird  with  f  e  in  hevirilk  place, 

every 

blisced  be  fu  mang  alle  wimmein, 

and  blisced  be  ]7e  blosme  of  ))i  wambe.    Amen. 


Maidin  and  moder  ])at  bar  ]7e  heyene  Mng, 

wer  us  fro  wre  wyj?er-wines  at  ure  bending ; 
defend  enemies  ending 

blisced  be  ]>e  pappis  ])at  Godis  sone  sank, 

sucked 
])at  bargh  ure  Mnde  ]^t  ]7e  nedre  bysuak. 
protected        race  serpent  tricked, 

INEoder  of  milte  and  maidin  Mari, 
mercy 

help  us  at  ure  bending,  for  \i  merci. 

fat  suete  Jhesu  fat  bom  was  of  J>e, 

fu  give  us  in  his  godhed  him  to  se. 

Jhesu  for  fi  moder  love  and  for  fin  hali  wndis^ 

f u  leise  us  of  fe  sinnes  fat  we  are  inne  bunde. 
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'  Hi  tme  in  God,  fader  liaJ-michttende,  J^at  makede 
heyen  and  ]ierde))e,  and  in  Jhesu  Krist,  is  anelepi  sone, 
hxire  laverd,  ]>at  was  bigotin  of  ]7e  hali  gast,  and  bom  of 
the  mainden  Marie,  pinid  under  Ponce  Pilate,  festened 
to  the  rode,  ded  and  dnlynn,  licht  in  til  helle,  ))e  ]>ride 
dai  up  ras  fra  dede  to  live,  stegh  intil  hevenne,  sitis  on 
is  fadir  richt  hand,  feidir  alwaldand,  he  ))en  sal  cnme  to 
deme  ]?e  qnike  an  ]>e  dede.  Hy  troue  hy  ))eli  gast,  and 
hely  kirke,  ]7e  samninge  of  halghes,  forgifiies  of  sinnes, 
nprisigen  of  fleyes,  and  life  with-hutin  hend.     Amen.'  * 

THE  CONTRAST  TO  THE  EAST  MIDLAND. 

(a.d.  1260.) 

Psalm  VIIL 

Laverd,  oure  Laverd,  hou  selkouth  is 

Name  ]>ine  in  alle  land  \i&. 

For  upe-hoven  es  \\  mykelhede 

Over  hevens  fat  ere  brade ; 

Of  mouth  of  childer  and  soukand 

Made  fou  lof  in  ilka  land, 

For  })i  f aes ;  fat  fou  for-do 

•pe  fai,  fe  wreker  him  imto. 

For  I  sal  se  fine  hevenes  hegh, 

And  werkes  of  fine  fingres  slegh;^ 

*  We  find  the  old  genitive  still  imcorrupted,  as  hewme  king^fcBdir 
hand.  We  still  say  hell  Jire,  Lady  day.  It  is  most  strange  that 
such  words  zsfandingy  stegh^  and  samninge  should  6ver  have  dropped 
out  of  our  speech,  since  they  must  have  been  in  the  mouths  of  all 
Englishmen  that  knew  the  simplest  truths  of  religion. 

^  Sly  (sapiens)  has  here  a  most  exalted  sense ;  it  has  been  sadly 
degraded.     'Nasty  sly  girl!'  says  one  of  Mr.  TroUope's  matrons 
speaking  of  her  son's  enchantress. 
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^e>  mone  and  stemes  mani  ma, 

•pat  fou  grounded  to  be  swa. 

Wliat  is  man,  ]7at  ]>ou  mines  of  him  P 

Or  son  of  man,  for  J?ou  sekes  him  ? 

j^ou  liteled  him  a  litel  wight 

Lesse  fra  J^ine  aungeles  bright ; 

With  blisse  and  mensk  fou  crouned  him  yet, 

And  over  werkes  of  fi  hend  him  set. 

-pou  under-laide  all  ^inges 

Under  his  fete  J>at  ought  forth-bringes, 

Neete  and  schepe  bathe  for  to  welde, 

In-over  and  beestes  of  fe  felde, 

Fogheles  of  heven  and  fissches  of  se, 

pat  forth-gone  stihes  of  fe  se. 

Laverd,  our  Laverd,  hou  selkouth  is 

Name  pine  in  alle  land  ]7is, 

The  above  Psalm  is  a  specimen  of  the  Nortlinmbrian 
Psalter  (Surtees  Society),  a  translation  vrhicli,  &om  its 
large  proportion  of  obsolete  words  must  have  been  com- 
piled about  1250,  though  it  has  come  down  to  us  only  in 
a  transcript  made  sixty  years  later.  This  is  the  earliest 
well-marked  long  specimen  of  the  Northern  Dialect, 
spoken  at  York,  Durham,  and  Edinburgh  alike ;  it  was 
now  making  its  way  to  Ayr  and  Aberdeen,  and  driving 
out  the  old  Celtic  dialects  before  it.  This  was  the  speech 
that  long  held  its  own  in  the  Palaces  and  Law-courts 
of  Scotland,  the  speech  which  was  embodied  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  down  to  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  which  has 
been  handled  by  world-renowned  Makers :  may  it  never 
die  out !  It  will  be  found  that  our  classic  English  owes 
much  to  Yorkshire ;  some  of  its  forms  did  not  make  their 
way  to  London  until  1520.     How  different  would  our 
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speecli  have  been,  if  York  had  replaced  London  as  our 
<^pital ! 

This  Psalter,  most  likely  compiled  in  Southern  York- 
shire,^ is  nearly  akin  in  its  spelling  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Oreed  in  p.  303.  We  of  conrse  find  the  Active  Participle 
in  amd^  the  old  Scandinavian  form ;  soil  is  nsed  for  shall ; 
fhai^  thair,  thaim  occur,  something  like  the  forms  in  the 
Ormulum.  We  see  the  correct  \>ou  mi/nes,  where  we  now 
should  say  ]>ou  mindest ;  a  twofold  corruption.  The  Third 
Person  Singular  of  the  Present  ends  in  s,  as  gives,  does,  has ; 
we  follow  this  Northern  usage  in  week-day  life,  but  on 
Sunday  we  have  recourse  in  church  to  the  old  Southern 
forms,  giveth,  doetJi,  &c.  A  remarkable  Scandinavian 
form,  already  found  in  the  Rushworth  Gospels,  is  seen 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  301 ;  ]>ou  is  (tu  es)  ;  "pou  has,  which  is  also 
found,  is  not  yet  grown  into  thou  hast.  The  old 
ending  of  the  Imperative  Plural  is  sometimes  clipped, 
though  not  often;  as  understands  for  intelligite;  this 
we  saw  in  the  lindisfarne  Gospels.  The  Northern 
form  of  the  Present  Plural  in  es  appears,  as  hates, 
(oderunt) ;  and  Shakespere  sometimes  follows  this 
form. 

As  to  Vowels  :  the  a  replaces  e  and  ce,  &8far,  hand^y, 
hraJce,  spake ;  it  replaces  0,  as  sware  for  the  rightftil 
swore,  and  this  wrong  form  has  been  forced  into  our 
Bible  by  Tyndale.     The  ai  replaces  a,  as  fai  (hostis), 

*  The  Midland  Present  Plural  ending  in  en  is  sometimes  found, 
as  wirken  (laborant) ;  I  have  already  remarked  on  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  Eushworth  Gospels.  Ninety  years  later,  Higden  said  that 
this  Yorkshire  speech  was  so  harsh  and  rough  that  it  could  be  hardly 
tmderstood  in  the  South. 
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for  the  older  fa ;  and  tliis  sound  remains  in  Scotland ; 
ogaines  stands  for  contra,  but  the  first  letter  is  lolipped 
in  compounds  ;  gaine-sagh  is  written  where  a  Soti^j^emer 
would  have  put  a/yensa/we.  This  gainsay  is  i|ie  only 
Verb  compounded  with  gain  tha.t  we  have  left,  l^e  said 
of  the  Psalter  has  in  the  end  beaten  the  Southeim  geid ; 
there  is  also  slaine.  The  e  stands  in  meres  (jumenta), 
which  we  still  pronounce  aright ;  the  e  is  often  doubled, 
as  in  feet f  neet,  heest.  The  ol.d  f&ncan  (putare)  is  care- 
fully kept  in  the  South,  that  there  may  be  no  confusion 
with  pinke6  (videtur)  ;  but  in  the  North  the  former  is  seen 
as  thiiik.  Vol.  I.  p.  3.  The  o  encroaches  upon  cb,  for  forgot 
becomes  forgot ;  swo  and  ]>o  are  found  for  swa  and  fa. 
There  is  much  confusion  between  o  and  u ;  we  see  the 
old  Iv/ue  and  the  new  love  (amare) ;  what  was  once 
gebundne  Ms  (vinctos  suos)  now  becomes  his  honden^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  221 ;  new  words  were  soon  to  be  formed  £rom 
this  Participle.  The  old  duru  (ostium)  becomes  c^er  in 
the  North,  Vol.  II.  p.  153  ;  the  earlier  form  lives  in  the 
proper  name  Bwrward.  The  words  written  o/rwe  and 
scyrwe  lose  their  last  letter,  and  are  sounded  like  a/ru  and 
soru ;  the  u  was  later  to  be  replaced  by  o. 

The  old  Consonants  were  roughly  handled  in  the 
North.  The  h  is  thrown  out  altogether  in  takes,  taJceny 
which  become  tas  and  tam^e;  the  latter  lives  in  our 
poetry.  The  old  aneowun  is  cut  down  to  nefwe,  Vol.  L 
p.  33.  The  g  sometimes  becomes  w  ;  the  English  word  for 
arcus  is  written  both  hough  and  howe ;  geat  (porta)  be- 
comes yhate,  the  Scotch  yett ;  here  the  North  followed 
the  South,  and  was  perhaps  glad  to  make  a  distinction 
between  this  word  and  the  Danish  gcet  (iter).     Heg 
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(Jc&nvm)  becomes  hai.  The  g  is  thrown  out  altogether 
in  morgenj  which  becomes  our  morning  (Vol.  I.  p.  157)  ;  ^ 
the  Scandinavians  wrote  mornan  as  well  as  morginn. 
We  also  find  hie  for  hycgan  (emere),  slaer,  and  slalne. 
The  old  h  is  replaced  by  gh ;  we  see  hegJiest,  sight, 
neghhur,  sagJi,  The  gattural  sonnd  in  the  middle  of 
these  words  lingered  in  the  Yorkshire  dales  long  after 
the  year  1800,  and  may  still  be  heard  in  the  Scotch. 
Lowlands.  "We  see  not  written  for  noht.  The  /  is 
sometimes  thrown  out,  for  super  prindpes  is  Englished 
by  our  princes  (Vol.  II.  p.  43)  ;  hence  the  poetical  o^er. 
The  d  is  sometimes  inserted,  as  in  turecched/tiess  and 
vncked/aess  ;  it  is  replaced  by  t,  as  in  left  and  reft,  where 
the  Vowels  also  have  been  mauled.  The  t  is  added  to  a 
word,  as  when  has  (raucus)  becomes  haast ;  hence  the 
Scotch  hoast.  The  Scandinavian  form  was  hosti.  We 
of  the  South  a  hundred  years  later  put  an  r  into  the  old 
Adjective  and  called  it  hoa/rse.  On  the  other  hand,  we  now 
too  often  drop  the  r  in  horse,  and  call  it  hoss.  The  hoiost 
ZD&Y  have  been  formed  from  the  old  Verb  hwostan 
(cough).  The  t  replaces  the  old  f ,  for  heapo  becomes 
heght,  our  height.  The  old  lengan  has  a  ]>  inserted ; 
elongavi  is  translated  I  lengh]>ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  173.  The  J) 
sometimes  slides  into  s ;  what  in  850  was  a^eastrade 
svnd  (obscurati  sunt),  is  now  seen  as  er  sestrede,  Vol.  I^ 
p.  241.  What  used  to  be  inlihton  (inluxerunt)  is  now 
Ughtned,  with  a  strange  n.     The  old  f  i^A  (per)  has  its 

'  Morgen  of  old  meant  both  eras  ard  Trume ;  the  latter  meaning^ 
is  expressed  by  the  change  of  consonants  seen  here;  the  former 
meaning  is  expressed  by  the  Southern  w  or  u,  replacing  the  old  g^ 
The  old  word  becomes  two-pronged. 
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letters  transposed  and  becomes  thrugh.  The  y  is  some- 
times prefixed ;  for  yerthe  (terra),  the  Seandinayian: 
jarba,  is  in  p.  3  ;  hence  the  Scotch  talk  of  yill  and  yerZ, 
'  ale  and  earl.' 

A  process,  largely  spread  in  the  North,  seemed  to 
be    replacing  the  number  of   old    Substantives    that 
England  was  fast  losing  at  this  time.     We  are  struck 
by  the  number  of  newly-coined  Verbal  Nouns ;  capUo 
is  Englished  by   \>e  takeing,  Vol.  I.  p.  105;    there  is 
also  fulfilling,  fieing  ;  but  far  stranger  are  the  number  of 
Plurals,  such  as  gainges  (gressus),  not  the  old  gong. 
Vol.  I.  p.  115 ;  ]mvr  lewiges  (qusB  superfaerunt),  Vol.  I. 
p.  41 ;  and  many  others.     Bomance  words  undergo  this 
process ;  fabulationes  becomes  fahlinges,  at  Vol.  II.  p.  91.* 
Other  new  Plurals   are  formed;    iniquitates  had  once 
been  Englished   by  unrehtwisnisse,   this  now  becomes 
wickednesses,  Vol.  I.  p.  75.     The  Yorkshire  bard  adds 
ness  to  old  words,  as  ivelnes,  halowmgnes ;  even  to  this 
day,  when  we  coin  a  new  Substantive,  it  is  ness  that  we 
mostly  employ  for  the  ending,  as  pigheadedMess  and  long'^ 
windedness.  Sometimes  he  turns  an  Adjective  into  a  Sub- 
stantive, for  olera  herharum  (Vol.  I.  p.  Ill),  is  translated 
wortes  of  grenes ;  hence  our  name  for  certain  vegetables. 
Bona  is  goddes,  our  goods.     Such  phrases  as  name  of 
might,  man  of  m£rcy,  bred  of  sorw,  folk  of  Israel,  become 
common;    this  turn  of  speech  we  owe  to  translaters 
from  the  Latin.     Our  noun  v/nderstamding,  appearing  in 
1250  for  the  first  time,  comes  straight  from  intellecitis, 

# 

1  The  verbal  noun  govememng  is  a  carious  instance  of  Hum 
tendency. 
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as  we  here  see ;  though  we  always  had  the  verb.  The 
phrase  nan  me  Icnew  a  dele  is  used  in  Vol.  II.  p.  155 ; 
the  last  two  words  stand  for  a/ught,  and  hence  comes  *  a 
good  deal,'  '  a  bit,'  &c.  There  are  the  new  Substantives 
fovmdling  and  Jiandmayden ;  the  last  is  formed  like  the 
old  wood'honey ;  EngKsh  deUghts  in  compounding  two 
Nouns.  The  Scandinavian  word  hitling  is  first  seen.^  The 
old  wolcen  had  meant  both  firnia'nientwm  and  nuhes ;  the 
second  of  these  meanings  is  here  taken  from  the  word, 
and  laid  upon  a  wholly  new  word,  klovde ;  it  means 
that  vapours  are  drawn  up  into  clods  or  masses,  the 
Dutch  clote.^  In  Vol.  I.  p.  43,  we  read  in  pe  hloudes  of 
pe  sJcewe,  *  in  nubibus  aeiis.'  Shy  has  therefore  at  last 
got  its  modem  meaning ;  this  shifting  of  the  senses  of 
words  is  most  cnrious. 

In  Adjectives,  we  see  the  ending  ful  growing  apace ; 
it  is  found  not  only  in  gladfuly  wonderful^  hlithefulf  but  in 
the  foreign  fruiteful  and  rtiercyful.  We  see  adolescentior 
Englished  by  yonge-Uke  in  Vol.  II.  p.  101.  Orrmin  had 
used  the  Superlative  mn/resst ;  we  now  first  find  the 
other  forms  overest,  netherest,  utterest ;  this  last  is  the 
Scandinavian  utarst.  An  Adjective  is  used  without  a 
Substantive  in  Vol.  II.  p.  177;  pair  worthi  translates 
nohiles  eorwm,  Molestus  is  Englished  by  a  new  word, 
hacka/nde  (Vol.  I.  p.  105)  ;  hence,  perhaps,  our  'hacking 
cough.'  Fresh  takes  the  new  meaning  of  recens  in  Vol.  I. 


'  This  -word  is  still  alive  in  the  North.  Burke,  who  was  often  a 
guest  in  Yorkshire,  says,  in  his  great  speech  before  losing  the  Bristol 
election,  that  he  will  never  throw  the  people  any  creature  to  tor- 
ment, '  no,  not  so  much  as  a  kitling.' 

*  I  have  taken  this  from  Wedgwood,  and  much  besides. 

r  2 
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p.  273.  What  was  slU^  in  tlie  Soutli  was  dipefr  in 
the  North ;  and  we  have  followed  the  latter  form  for 
luhricm.  The  Definite  Article  was  dropped  before 
an  Adjective,  as  in  onr  ^handsome  is  that  handsome 
does ; '  in  Vol.  I.  p.  23,  peccator  is  Englished  by  sinfid^ 
no  longer  by  se  synfulla. 

As  to  Pronouns :  the  old  mildsa  mm  becomes  haf 
mercy  of  me,  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  '  We  find  ye  wrongly  used  as 
the  Dative,  I  sail  telle  al  yhe  (Vol.  I.  p.  205).  In  Ms 
self  translates  in  semel  ipso,  Vol.  I.  p.  109;  while  ipsi 
irtciderunt  becomes  fellepcum  self,  Yoh  I.  p.  181,  where  the 
Dative  is  nsed  as  a  Nominative.  We  see  an  efibrt  made 
after  a  new  idiom  in  Vol.  I.  p.  265 ;  non  erat  qui  s&peUret 
is  there  turned  into  was  it  nane  ^at  walde  htri^  But  this 
it  could  never  drive  out  the  old  there.  A  wholly  new  form 
of  Pronouns  is  found  in  this  Psalter.  We  have  seen  that 
Orrmin,  first  of  all  our  writers,  used  pat,  the  old  Neuter 
article,  to  translate  ille ;  and  its  Plural  pa,  to  translate 
illL  This  pa  is  still  to  be  found  in  Scotland  (Scott  talks 
of  tJiae  loans)  :  it  held  its  ground  in  Southern  England 
as  po  down  to  1530.  The  old  Dative  of  this,  pdm,  is  still 
in  use  among  our  lower  orders ;  as,  '  look  at  them  lads.' 
But  in  Yorkshire,  about  1250,  pas,  our  those,  a  confusion 
with  the  old  Plural  of  pes  (hie),  began  to  be  nsed  for 
pd,^  Vol.  I.  p.  243 :  *  Superbia  eorum  qui  te  oderunt,'  is 
translated  pride  of  pas  pat  pe  hates;  and  many  such 
instances  could  be  given.  The  writer  has  elsewhere 
pese,  as  in  the  Essex  Homilies,  to  translate  the  Latin  hL 


*  Hampole,  ninety  years  later,  has  the  same  cormption,  ^at 
for  H. 


I 
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In  this  Psalter  we  see  tie  beginning  of  the  corruptions 
embodied  in  the  phrase  tliose  who  speak ;  a  phrase  which 
often  with  ns  replaces  the  rightfdl  they  that  speak,  the 
Old  English  fa  fe.^ 

There  are  new  Relative  forms,  which  took  a  long 
time  to  find  their  way  to  the  South  ;  as  nane  es  whilke 
soAife  mas ;  yhe  whilk  stahdes  (qui  statis),  fest,  God,  l^at 
whilke  pou  wroghL  Orrmin  had  forms  something  like 
these  Yorkshire  phrases ;  the  Relative  Nominative  who 
was  not  commonly  used  in  the  South  until  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  we  do  not  find  in  our  Bible  he  who  or  he  which ;  in 
our  every-day  talk  we  almost  always  make  the  old  that 
our  Relative.  We  now  see  the  new  forms  whatki/ns, 
nahin,  a  sure  mark  of  the  North ;  the  everilk  of  Peter- 
borough now  becomes  eveHlkane ;  capita  multa  (Vol.  II. 
p.  53)  is  Englished  by  hevedes  of  mami-a/ne. 

Among  the  Numerals  is  found /o2^-5^ore. 

In  Verbs:  we  see  the  Danish  mon  employed  in 
Orrmin' s  sense  of  faturity ;  not  to  translate  oportet,  as 
has  been  the  usage  of  the  North  since  1440.  The  Strong 
Verbs  dehe,  cleave,  swepe,  and  wepe  take  Weak  Perfects, 
a  process  which  unluckily  has  always  been  going  on  in 
England ;  helped  replaces  the  true  holpen,  which  lingers 
in  our  Prayer-book.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some- 

*  Addison,  in  his  Humble  Petition  of  *  JVho '  and  *  Whichy  makes 
these  Kelatives  complain  of  the  Jack  Sprat  Thaty  their  supplanter. 
He  is  wrong :  That  is  the  true  Old  English  Relative,  representing 
be ;  the  others  are  Thirteenth  Century  upstarts.  It  is  curious  that 
Yorkshire  had  far  more  influence  than  Kent  upon  the  language  of 
the  capital  in  1520.  If  we  wish  to  be  correct,  wa  should  translate 
'qui  amant'  by  they  that  love:  those  who  love  can  date  no  higher 
than  1250. 


~* 
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times  an  attempt  to  tarn  a  Weak  Perfect  into  a  Strong 
one  ;  as  \(m  herd,  where  the  older  version  has  the  right 
]»u  geherdes.     We  see  the  Participial  idiom  pou  made 
dmiie  herd  in  Vol.  I.  p.  247.    The  Participle  is  employed 
like  an  Adjective  at  Vol.  II.  p.  161,  ten^str&nged  aautre 
(psalterinm  decem  cordamm).     The  Active  Participle 
had  always  been  used  absolutely,  as  him  speaking  ;  this 
usage  is  now  extended  to  the   Passive;    at  Vol.   II. 
p.  131,  we  hear  that  God  smote  the  firstborn  of  Egypt ; 
noght  ane  lej't  pare.     This  sentence,  standing  by  itself^ 
can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  Passive  Participle 
absolute.     In  the  English  of  1000,   heom  gesprecetium, 
stands  for  the   Active   Participle  absolute.     Orrmin's 
change  from  the  Active  to  the  Passive  Infinitive  is  seen 
in  Vol.  II.  p.   75;  mandasti  mandata  tua  custodiri  is 
Englished  by  pou  hade  pine  bodes  to  he  yhemed ;  in  the 
version  made  four  hundred  years  earlier  the  custodiri 
was  translated  by  the  Active  haldan.     The  constant 
confasion  between  the   Participle   and  other  English 
forms  is  seen  in  Vol.  II.  p.  99  ;  tempus  faciendi  becomes 
time  of  makande,     A  Substantive  could  be  turned  into 
a  Verb,  as   Shakespere   often  does ;  qui  do^iiinatur  is 
translated  by   pat   l(werdes;    the    like    happens    to    a 
Comparative  Adjective,  I  betred  (prsevalui) ;  and  to  a 
Preposition,  for  we  find  to  under  (subdere),  like  Dr. 
Johnson's  I  doumed  hvm.     In  Vol.  I.  p.  267  a  new  mean, 
ing  is  given  to  spill ;  what  of  old  was  hlod  is  a^oten 
(effusus)  now  becomes  hlode  es  spilte.    One  of  the  puzzles 
in  our  language  is,  how  ever  could  the  Old  English  geotan 
be  supplanted  by  the  Celtic  pour ;  this  took  place  about 
1500.     The  former  word  survives  in  the  Lincoln  goyUy. 
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gowts,  or  canals,  and  in  the  Out^  well  known  to  Oxford 
oarsmen.  The  old  meaning  oi spill  (perdere)  is  kept  in  our 
corrupt  word  spoil.  Scea/man  had  changed  its  meaning 
in  1160  from  videre  to  monstrare ;  it  now  further  became 
appa/r&ife,  at  least  in  the  North  ;  in  Vol.  I.  p.  41  we  find 
appa/rebo  translated  I  sal  schewe.  Lady  Naime,  in  a 
letter  to  her  brother,  about  1790,  talks  of  his  showing 
awa/y  in  London.  We  see  the  sense  of  shunt  given  for 
the  first  time  to  scunicm.  Expulsi  stmt  (Vol.  I.  p.  291) 
is  translated  ere  out-schouned ;  the  word,  with  a  ^  at  the 
end,  had  already  been  used  in  Salop,  with  a  different 
shade  of  meaning.  In  Vol.  11.  p.  33,  in  translating 
quassatio  cessa/vit,  the  Verb  lefte  is  employed  ;  we  should 
say  left  off.  We  find  both  I  mined  of  (memor  fui),  and 
also  I  sal  myne  ]>a/re  names  (memor  ero  nominum),  Vol. 
I.  p.  37.  In  Vol.  I.  p.  107,  thvnk  becomes  transitive ; 
swikedomes  ware  \ai  thinkand.  The  old  Weak  Verb 
bisenete  (demersit)  is  turned  into  the  Strong  sanJce,  Vol. 
I.  p.  215,  a  corruption  still  kept  by  us.  This  confusion 
of  two  Verbs  has  appeared  already.  Tui  inimici  becomes 
pi/ne  ille-mlhrnd,  Vol.  I.  p.  59,  something  like  *the 
Queen's  traitors.' 

Many  new  Adverbial  forms  appear,  such  as /or  ever- 
Tnare,  frafer  (a  longe)  al  at  ones,  in  mides  of  downrighte, 
y hates  of  ai  (portsB  setemales).  The  old  swe  swe  (sicut) 
now  becomes  als  it  ware.  Vol.  II.  p.  109.  The  old  swi}^e 
gives  way  to  mihel  in  Vol.  I.  p.  13 ;  lytel  rm  get  (pusUlum 
adhuc)  becomes  yit  a  littel,  Vol.  I.  p.  113.  When  we 
say  that  a  man  imrns  vp,  we  imply  that  he  has  been 
missed  and  reappeaprs\  in  Vol.  I.  p.  15  regredere  is 
Englished  by  tcyrm  upe.      It  is  curious  to  mark  the 
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Yarious  componnds  of  wil  employed  at  different  tim^  to 
translate  volimtarie.  This  abont  tlie  year  850  was  wil- 
sumlice ;  about  1250  it  was  willi ;  in  a  rather  later  copy 
of  the  Psalter  it  was  wilfulli ;  we  shonld  now  say  wiU 
lingly.  A  new  phrase  crops  up  to  translate  forsitcm ; 
this  is  thurgh  hap  (Vol.  II.  p.  115)  ;  it  is  the  forerunner 
of  our  mongrel  perhaps. 

As  to  Prepositions :  we  have  already  seen  intil  at 
p.  233  of  my  work  ;  we  now  first  light  npon  tmUly  which 
translates  ad,  (Vol.  I.  p.  79) ;  also  v^que  m,  (Vol.  L 
p.  189)  ;  witil  that  is  in  page  315.  Unto  is  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  England ;  imiltis  is  Englished  by  wnio 
mani,  Vol.  I.  p.  225.  The  Gothic  has  vmd  hatha  (St. 
Mark  vi.  23),  where  Tyndale  has  unto  the  halfe.  In 
Vol.  II.  113,  adjpacem  is  translated  by  at  pais ;  of  old, 
on  wonld  have  been  used. 

We  see  that  the  bard  of  1250  was  not  so  good  a 
Latin  scholar  as  the  former  poet  of  850 ;  euge  is  now 
translated,  not  by  the  earlier  wel  J?e,  but  by  wa,  (Vol.  I. 
p.  107). 

There  are  many  Scandinavian  words  now  found  for 
the  first  time ;  as, 

Brunstan  (brimstone),  from  the  Icelandic  hrenmstein. 

Dreg,  from  the  Icelandic  dregg  (sediment). 

Gnaist  (gnash),  from  the  Norse  gmsta, 

Kitling,  from  the  Norse  ketlingr. 

Lurke,  from  the  Norse  lurke, 

Molbery,  from  the  Swedish  mvlhaer,^ 

Slaghter,  from  the  Norse  sldtr. 


*  The  Old  English  for  this  was  mar-heam. 
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Scalp,  &om  tlie  Norse  fikdl  (shell). 
Scu&e,  from  the  Danish  shulke. 
Snub,  from  the  Norse  mutha  (cut  short). 
Hauk,  from  the  Icelandic  Jumkr, 

It  is  from  this  last,  not  from  the  Old  English  lieafoc^ 
that  our  word  for  accipiter  comes ;  in  the  same  way  we 
have  preferred  the  Scandinavian  sldtr  (ceedes)  to  the  Old 
English  sloBge,  A  glance  at  Stratmann's  Dictionary  will 
show  that  the  South  held  to  the  Old  English  forms  long 
after  the  Scandinavian  forms,  now  used  by  us,  had 
appeared  in  the  North.  In  our  verb  whiten,  found 
in  this  Psalter,  we  follow  the  Icelandic  hmtna,  not 
the  Old  English  hwUian,  The  Plural  of  hind  (manus) 
in  this  Psalter  is  h&nd,  following  the  Scandinavian 
form  hend/r.  The  Old  English  word  for  stultus  used 
to  be  d/ysig ;  this  last  is  found  with  a  new  meaning  in 
a  Northern  writer  ninety  years  later,  and  in  the  Present 
Psalter  msipiens  is  translated  by  fule  (Vol.  I.  p.  169), 
pronounced  as  we  pronounce  the  word  now.  This  may 
come  from  the  Icelandic /oZ,  though  the  French /oZ  is  seen 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle .  What  Orrmin  called  lefften  (ele vare) 
now  gets  our  sound  lift,  the  Icelandic  lypta,  Vol.  I.  p.  195. 
The  Icelandic  ^i^  (celeriter)  appears  here  as  tite;  it  ia 
peculiar  to  Northern  England,  and  stamps  Gower,  one  of 
those  who  used  it,  as  a  Northern  man. 

We  see  snere,  akin  to  the  Dutch  sna/rren,  to  grumble ; 
stuhle  (stipula),  related  to  the  Dutch  stoppel.  In  Vol.  11. 
p.  53  conquassare  is  translated  in  three  different  manu- 
scripts by  squat,  squacche,  swacche  (our  squasK),  all  akin 
to  the  Dutch  quassen.  The  Adjective  smert  answers  to 
acerhus,  as  before ;  it  takes  also  a  new  meaning,  for  in 
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I.  211  jp^'osperttm  iter  is  Englished  by  muud  wm :  this  is 
the  source  of  the  Adjective  we  apply  to  dress.     We  see 
yles  for  instdce ;  the  Psalter  being  a  most  Teutonic  work, 
let  us  hope  that  our  isle  is  not  derived  from  the  French, 
but  that  it  is  akin  to  the  High  German  isUa,     In  the 
more  modem  text  of  Layamon,  eilrlonde  is  turned  into 
ilond.    Scald  (urere)  is  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  Ill,  115  ;  the  poet 
sometimes  translates  the  Noun  torrens  by  scalding !     The 
Noun  chimhes  is  used  where  cymbalan  had  been  used  400 
years  earlier,  Vol.  II.  p.  179,  and  they  are  said  to  ring, 
Mr.  Wedgwood  affirms  that  the  word  is  Finnish,  and 
that  it  is  an  imitation  of  a  clear  sound.  Scott  employs  the 
phrase,  '  God  sain  them ! '   and  the  Verb  is  used  in 
Germany ;  in  Vol.  I.  p.  195,  henedicere  is  Englished  by 
saine ;  the  old  segrdan  was  preserved  in  the  North  alone, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  other  old  words.     In  Vol.  I. 
p.  79,  lacus  is  Englished  by  flosche ;  Jhbse  in  Danish  is 
*  to  flow  with  violence.' 

The  poefc  sticks  as  closely  as  he  can  to  the  Latin  he 
is  translating.  Thus  mcmsuetus  is  always  hand-ta/ms^ 
legislator  is  lagMerer,  Sometimes  the  Latin  word  is 
imitated,  as  where  henignitas  is  Englished  by  hettemes^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  167;  malitia  is  turned  into  malloc,  inswper 
becomes  in-over^  I.  p.  37  ;  the  Scandinavian  inn  yivr  has 
the  meaning  of  over.  Two  of  Layamon' s  new  words 
reappear  ;  noke  and  the  Celtic  Verb  cut. 

There  is  the  Latin  oli,  and  also  the  French  form  oyle ; 
thus  0  and  the  newer  ou  must  both  have  been  sounded  by 
Yorkshire  mouths  in  1250 ;  the  old  ele-treow  was  now 
replaced  by  olive,  tor  by  tour.  There  is  the  old  mne- 
yherde  and  the  new  vim/he  for  VMiea  ;  liou/n  replaces  leon. 
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Fcmiom  comes  pretty  often,  and  straite  (straiten)  Eng- 
lishes consi/ringere  (Vol.  I.  p.  94).  When  captivitas  is 
translated  uurecchednesse  (Vol.  I.  p.  211),  we  see  that  the 
word  caitiff  had  already  begun  to  take  root  in  onr  land. 
In  p.  315  fimeit  improperly  becomes  feinyhes  (feigns). 
Cry  was  becoming  very  common  ;  clama/re  is  tnmed  by 
make  crie,  II.  p.  103,  The  old  yl  (porcupine)  made 
way  for  the  French  ircJion  at  II.  p.  17.  The  obsolete 
French  feres  (decet)  so  often  found  in  Scotch  law  papers, 
is  to  be  seen  in  Vol.  I.  p.  95.  A  few  other  French 
words  appear,  such  as  fruitefull,  richesses]  the  last 
being  the  usual  translation  of  divitioSy  and  thus  the 
Plural  form  of  our  word  is  accounted  for.  The  older 
pai$  is  sometimes  turned  into  peas  (pax).  The  word  ire 
is  used  to  translate  the  Latin  ira ;  our  kindred  word  irre^ 
written  by  Alfred,  cannot  have  died  out  at  this  time : 
the  Poet  would  think  the  Latin  form  more  dignified  than 
the  Old  English.  So  after  all  we  may  hope  that  our  ire 
is  from  a  Teutonic,  and  not  from  a  Latin  source.  The 
word  majestas  (I.  p.  233),  is  Englished  by  an  ingenious 
compound,  mastehede.  It  is  curious  that  some  old 
French  words,  such  as  mavis  and  leal^  linger  in  the 
North,  after  having  been  dropped  by  the  South. 

About  the  year  1260  Layamon's  old  poem  was  turned 
into  the  English  of  the  day;  many  Teutonic  words  of 
1205  are  dropped,  being  no  longer  understood ;  and 
some  new  French  words  are  found.  We  may  guess  at 
the  place  where  the  new  version  was  drawn  up :  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  Great  Sundering  Line,  as 
both  Northern  and  Southern  forms  are  mingled  ;  urnen 
(currere),  mochel,  soch,  woch,  ech  one,  the  old  Grenitive 
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Plural  ScoUene  (Scotomm),  the  Past  Participle  ago,  and 
the  new  yilk,  point  to  the  South ;  while  alse  (sicut), 
are  (sunt),  faze  (illi),  Mnesman,  comes  (venit),  and 
higge  (emere)  point  to  the  North.  The  transcriber's 
home  may  perhaps  be  fixed  in  the  Northern  comer  of 
Hertfordshire  ;  the  forms  J^er  (annus)  and  sipe  (navis) 
show  that  he  belongs  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Essex ; 
he  uses  sal  for  our  shall.  The  East  Midland  forms  are 
seen  to  be  encroaching  on  the  South,  and  to  be  establish- 
ing themselves  near  London ;  we  have  in  this  Version  a 
foreshadowing  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  a  hundred  years 
later.  There  is  a  change  in  the  Vowels :  Layamon  had 
turned  the  old  Perfect  soei  (sedit)  into  set*,  the 
transcriber  has  sat,  our  form.  0  is  always  replacing 
Layamon' s  a,  as  in  'poh,  shon  (micavit),  rope,  ohnede 
(possidebat)  ;  o  replaces  u  in  wont,  love,  sholder,  wonder, 
worp,  mom  (lugere),  worse  ;  we  see  womman,  the  source 
of  the  first  syllable  of  our  form  which  stands  for  both  the 
Dorsetshire  Singular  wurrvman,  and  the  Northampton- 
shire Plural  wim/men.  The  French  ou  is  much  used,  as 
fou  for  'pu.  The  hemen  (tubse)  of  the  First  Text  is 
turned  into  himies ;  we  keep  this  sound  in  our  hoom. 

As  to  Consonants  :  the  h  is  misused  ;  it  is  wrongly 
prefixed  in  ham  and  hich,  and  wrongly  docked  in  cdf. 
Dcege  is  softened  into  daiye,  and  the  old  guttural  hrohte 
(tulit)  becomes  hrofte  and  hropte;  four  hundred  years 
later,  Bunyan,  who  came  from  the  same  neighbourhood, 
pronounced  daughter  as  dafter,  making  it  rime  with 
after.  An  s  is  added  to  henne,  for  hennes  (hence)  is 
found.  An  I  is  inserted,  as  loverdling,  our  hrdling,  A 
^is  added,  for  we  light  on  a^enest  (contra)  and  hitwiak* 
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The  former  was  repeated  a  Iraiidred  years  later  by 
Mandeville,  a  native  of  Hertfordshire. 

There  are  some  new  forms,  such  as  ick  hid  noising  of 
his ;  the  three  last  words,  a  double  Grenitive,  replace 
nanne  ma^Smes,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  The  new  Relative  is 
coming  in ;  where  the  First  Text  has  moni  wif  J?e,  the 
Second  Text  has  ma/n/y  wi/m/men  hi  woche,  I.  p.  ]  13.  The 
Plural  of  the  Old  Article  was  written  J?a  by  Orrmin 
and  feo  by  Layamon ;  it  now  becomes  our  ]>aie  ]>at  (illi 
qui).  In  they  that  say,  they  is  Old  English  ;  in  they  say, 
they  is  Scandinavian ;  both  they  and  ^ai  are  found  in 
this  Second  Text  of  Layamon.  The  ever  is  added  to 
where  in  indirect  questions ;  they  wondered  ware  evere 
.  .  .  soch  heved  were  iJcetmed,  III.  p.  37 ;  this  is  not  in 
the  First  Text.  There  is  the  phrase,  for  ene  amd  for 
evere,  II.  p.  435  ;  hence  our  *  once  for  all.' 

There  are  some  new  constructions  of  Prepositions  : 
stffe  (since)  had  never  hitherto  been  employed  before 
Nouns ;  but  we  see  in  I.  p.  177  suy^e  ]>eilJce  time ;  in  the 
First  Text  wes  followed  the  sup^e ;  the  Scandinavians 
employed  sizt  as  a  Preposition.  He  nam  reed  cet  his  mormen 
was  in  the  First  Text,  I.  p.  70;  this  use  of  at  was  beginning 
to  go  out,  at  least  in  the  South ;  and  of  is  now  substituted 
for  it.  There  is  also  in  his  da'^es  for  the  former  an 
his  dceies,  I.  p.  259. 

The  Icelandic  svevpa  with  its  Weak  Perfect  sveipta 
is  now  confused  with  the  Old  English  swdjpan,  which 
had  the  Strong  Perfect  sweop  (swoop).  Beofs  to  him 
swojfpte,  m.  p.  65  ;  it  is  no  longer  swipte,  as  in  the  First 
Text.     Our  word  leg  (crus)  is  now  seen  for  the  first 
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time ;  it  comes  from  the  Scandinavian  leg^\\  a  stem. ; 
this  soon  encroached  on  the  Old  English  shamk,  Oloke 
(chlamys),  which  is  found  here,  is  a  Celtic  word.  The 
French  tumhe  (tumulus),  the  sound  of  which  we  still 
keep,  replaces  the  tunne  of  the  First  Text,  I.  p.  259. 
The  French  Verb  use  comes  in  the  phrase  hii  usede  pat 
craft,  II.  598. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  men  who,  between  1240 
and  1440,  drew  up  the  many  manuscript  collections  of 
English  poems  that  still  exist,  taken  from  various  sources 
by  each  compiler.   The  writer  who  copied  many  lays  into 
what  is  now  called  The  Jesus  Manuscript,  ranged  over 
at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  years.     In  one  piece  of* 
his,  professing  to  give  a  list  of  the  English  Bishopricks, 
there  is  no  mention  of  Ely;  hence  the  original  must 
have  been  set  down  soon  after  the  year  1100.    In  another 
piece  in  the  same  collection,  mention  is  made  of  Saint 
Edmund,  the  Archbishop;  this  fixes  the  date  of  the 
poem  as  not  much  earlier  than  the  year  1250.     Most 
of  these  pieces,  printed  in  *  An  Old  English  Miscellany ' 
(Early  English  Text  Society),  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
compiled  at  various  dates  between  1220  and  1260  ;  for 
the  proportion  of  obsolete  English  in  them  varies  much. 
I  have  already  glanced  at  the  older  pieces ;  see  p.  310  of 
this  book.    The  Southern  element  is  well  marked,  when 
we  find  ago  and  vulsde  (secutus  est) ;  there  is  the  hotte 
(fustis)  used  by  Layamon  and  in  the  Ancren  Biwle,  not 
the  hatte  of  the  Hertfordshire  transcriber  of  Layamon. 
On  the  other  hand,  wymmon^  not  wunvman^  is  employed. 
Two  very  old  forms  are  now  seen  for  almost  the  last  time ; 
erne  morewe  (p.  45),  and  syndon  sunt,  (p.  145).     The  last 
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comes  in  a  transcript  of  a  prose  piece  drawn  up  soon 
afber  the  year  1100,  and  was  very  likely  not  understood. 
The  transcriber  had  been  used  to  see  au  employed  to 
express  the  broad  a  in  French  words;  this  he  now 
transfers  to  Old  Enghsh,  writing  Engelaunde  and 
Ghratmtehrugge,  as  well  as  Maudeleyne ;  our  French  way 
of  pronouncing  Magdalen  College  is  well  known ;  our 
pronunciation  of  hanmie  (balm)  and  aunt  is  a  relic  of 
this  time.  We  find  at  p.  155  the  proper  name  Hug\  not 
Sugo.  At  p.  145,  we  see  how  the  names  of  our  English 
shires  and  towns  had  been  pared  down  by  1260; 
there  are  Kanterhury  and  Cimiherlond;  the  English 
Ihmholm  was  still  preferred  to  the  French  Duresme, 
which  we  have  followed  since  1300.  But  Scrohscir  was 
written  Slohschire,  whence  comes  our  Salop ;  a  curious 
instance  of  the  interchange  between  r  and  Z.  There  is 
much  paring  of  letters  in  common  words;  for6ward 
becomes  forward,  p.  42 ;  on  two  is  turned  into  a  to,  p.  50. 
An  s  is  added  to  beside,  as  in  Layamon ;  and  hisides  is 
used  as  an  Adverb  in  p.  149.  Hond  and  long  rime  with 
each  other  in  p.  51.  In  p.  43,  more  hold  is  used  for 
the  true  English  holder,  to  suit  the  rime.  As  in  the 
second  copy  of  Layamon,  ]>ilke  appears ;  and  hwat  evere 
Englishes  quodcunque  (p.  52)  ;  the  swa  that  should  have 
come  in  the  middle  of  the  word  is  dropped.  We  find 
half  taking  the  Numeral  one  before  it ;  on  half  hwndred 
(p.  146).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  an  Adverb  becomes 
changed  into  a  Preposition,  from  the  phrase  hhd  om 
adtm  ofhym  (p.  42)  ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  drop  the 
of.  In  p.  45  we  see  dher  used  as  an  Adverb ;  ceri^.  There 
are  phrases  like  on  after  on  (p.  40)  ;  rruike  (two)  to  ove 
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(p.  145)  ;  'iwyh  hire  heorte  (p.  55).  The  Latin  vix  had 
been  hitherto  Englished  by  unea]>e ;  but  another  phrase 
is  seen  in  p.  42  :  nedde  he  h'ute  iseyd ;  this  is  the  parent 
of  the  Yorkshire  nohhub. 

We  find  at  p.  57  the  English  to  (in  Latin  dis^  set 
before  the  French  Verb  pa/rtir ;  to-paHy  ut  of  lyve. 
This  paved  the  way  for  d&part  (snnder) ;  the  sense 
which  lingered  on  in  England  nntil  about  1660,  when 
the  old  form  in  onr  Marriage  Service,  *  till  death  ns 
depart,'  was  altered  into  *  tiU  death  ns  do  part.' 

We  must  glance  at  the  famous  English  Proclamation 
of  Henry  the  Third  in  1259  ;  no  English  deed  had  issued 
from  the  Court,  so  far  as  is  known,  for  about  a  hundred 
years  before  this  time.^  The  language  used  is  such  as 
never  was  spoken;  it  is  that  of  some  French  clerk 
basing  his  EngHsh  upon  old-&ishioned  deeds ;  thus  he 
has  met  with  the  ancient  agen  (debent),  and  therefore 
thinks  that  ogen  will  be  understood  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
he  uses  the  obsolete  diphthong  cb,  as  in  doel  (pars)  ;  his 
locmde  (terra)  is  a  compromise  between  Northern  and 
Southern  English.  The  proper  name  James,  not  the 
old  Jamie,  now  appears  ;  and  also  Perres  (Piers,  Petrus). 
The  Verb  agcm  (debere)  now  governs  an  Accusative ; 
"pe  treofffpe  "poet  heo  us  ogen ;  hence  our,  *  owe  much  to.* 
This  seems  to  be  a  French  idiom,  and  marks  the  com- 
piler's nationaKty.  I  may  here  observe  that  no  word  in 
the  English  tongue  has  a  more  curious  histo  ry  than  the 


*  I  take  the  Proclamation  from  Stubbs,  Documents  an  EngUsk 
History,  p.  387. 
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old  agom  (owe).  It  is  the  first  English  word  that  we  can 
clearly  see  changing  its  meaning,  as  I  have  shown  in 
p.  110  of  this  book.  It  now  in  1259  again  changes  its 
constmction  by  taking  an  Accnsative  (just  as  the  old  sceoH 
did)  ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  a  foreigner.  One  more, 
in  1455  it  stands  out  as  being  the  first  word,  I  think,  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  disastrous  confusion  between  the 
Verbal  Noun  and  the  Active  Participle ;  in  Fastolf 's  claims 
against  the  Crown  (Grairdner's  *  Paston  Letters,'  I.  364), 
we  read,  that  money  ys  otvyng  to  the  knight  aforesaid. 
Here  the  m  or  on  ib  dropped  that  should  have  come  before 
the  Verbal  Noun,  and  the  owyng  therefore  seems,  most 
deceptively,  to  be  a  Participle.  We  do  not  now  use  the 
rightful  '  a  storm  is  a  (in)  brewing,'  but  say  *  a  storm 
is  brewing;'  hence  we  naturally  come  to  think  that 
brew  is  an  Intransitive  Verb.^  Lord  Macaulay,  as  we 
read  in  his  Life,  insisted  on  saying,  *  the  tea  is  a  making  * ;. 
I  only  wish  that  he  had  put  this  fine  old  idiom  into  his 
*  History.'  ^  The  newfangled  tea  is  being  made,  or  any 
such-like  construction,  was  not  in  vosrue  until  about 
1770.  The  owing  did  not  stop  here,  but  gave  birth  to  a 
new  English  version  of  the  Latin  Preposition  oh ;  (/wmg 
to ;  this  last  is  a  rather  late  comer.  Such  are  the  various 
meanings  and  constructions  that  may  be  linked  to  one 

'  Hood,  about  1840,  writes  anent  Miss  Kilmansegge :  'she  ia 
now  screwing  in '  (being  buried).  See  Dilke's  Papers  of  a  Critic, 
p.  66. 

*  His  biographer  prints  armaJdng,  which  is  like  printing  *bona 
in-transitu'  Mr.  Earle  {English  Philology,  486)  calls  attention 
to  the  idiom  used  by  all  classes  in  Yorkshire :  *  I  want  the  tea 
making.'  I  suspect  that  this  stands  for,  '  I  want  the  tea  to  be  in 
making.' 

Z 
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Verb,  within  the  space  of  about  850  years;  we  have 
here  a  fine  example  of  the  freedom  of  the  Enghah 
tongne. 

For  the  Southern  English  of  1260  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  Harleian  Manuscript  drawn  up  in  Here- 
fordshire about  1316,  which  takes  in  the  works  of  the  fore- 
going fifty  years  and  more.  We  may  guess  at  their  date, 
by  reckoning  the  obsolete  Teutonic  and  the  French  con- 
tained  in  each  piece.  ^  The  Proverbs  of  Handing, 
(Kemble,  *  Anglo-Saxon  Dialogues,'  w^lfric  Socieiy, 
Part  in.,  270),  and  some  of  Wright's  Specimens  of 
Lyric  Poetry  (Percy  Society),  seem  to  belong  to  1260. 
The  Vowel  a  replaces  e,  as  m^xir  for  m&rren ;  this  is  later 
found  in  Salop.  The  Northern  fuU  (stultus)  is  found 
as  well  as  the  Southern  fol ;  the  old  cymUc  is  seen  as 
comely  (Lyric  Poems,  p.  39)  ;  ue  replaces  eo,  as  hue  and 
hvsn  for  heo  (ilia)  and  heon  (sunt).  Consonants  are 
cast  out  of  the  middle  of  a  word,  for  Tiehste,  Zevedy, 
become  hest,  Zedy,  the  last  word  being  pronounced  as  it 
is  now  ;  gehroht  is  pared  down  to  hroht ;  the  d  is  clipped, 
as  hende  (bent)  for  the  old  hmided ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  d  appears  at  the  end  of  wicked,  as  in  Yorkshire ; 
likes  sometimes  stands  for  likey.  The  old  dayes-eifis 
had  not  as  yet  been  cut  down  to  daisies. 

As  to  Substantives :  Orrmin's  go  his  gate  is  repeated. 
A  drunkard,  when  pledging  his  friends,  is  said  to  do 
uch  mon  ryht  (Hending,  p.  279)  ;  this  phrase  was  used 
long  afterwards  by  Master  Silence  in  his  cups.  The 
terseness  of  our  English  comes  out  in  a  proverb  like 

*  The  proportion  of  these  in  the  Thirteenth  Oentoiy  may  be 
found  in  the  Table  at  the  end  of  my  Seventh  Chapter. 
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lyht  chejp^  lupere  ^eldes  (Hending,  p.  277)  ;  here  there  is 
no  Verb  at  all ;  this  answers  to  our  high  interest^  had 
security. 

Among  other  Adjectives,  the  poet  is  fond  of  lylie- 
^vhyt,  applied  to  a  lady ;  this  kind  of  compound  comes 
down  from  the  earliest  times.  Shakespere's  turn  of 
phrase,  you  were  best  go,  is  foreshadowed  in  Hending's 
advice  (p.  279),  hetere  were  a  rich  monfor  te  sjpouse.  At 
p.  30  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  comes  hurde  on  of  the  best ;  we 
should  now  put  the  Substantive,  not  first,  but  last. 

Among  Verbs,  we  remark  must  used  in  the  Dorset- 
shire sense  of  oportet ;  the  do  in  do  J/ystne  me  reminds  us 
of  the  Ancren  Riwle.  The  Old  English  idiom  in  fair  to 
see  is  now  further  extended ;  in  Hending,  p.  277,  we  read 
^hulde  non  he  me  yVyche  to  he  god ;  that  is,  *  in  being  good.' 
The  French  a  had  most  likely  some  infiuence  here.  There 
is  a  new  idiom  of  the  Past  Participle,  comingperhaps  from 
the  Latin ;  hetere  is  appel  yj^eve  ]>en  y-ete  (p.  273) ;  it  is  odd 
that  the  last  Participle  stands  without  any  Noun. 
SpiUcm  (spoil)  had  hitherto  been  Transitive ;  at  p.  271, 
it  becomes  Neuter.  We  see  for  the  first  time  our  form 
histad  (bestead)  :  so  hit  wes  histad  (constitutum),  Lyric 
Poems,  p.  41.  Orrmin  had  used  the  Verb  wifidertahe  in  the 
sense  of  reprehendere ;  it  now  first  gets  the  meaning  of 
susd/pere,  p.  41, 

In  Adverbs :  Layamon's  godliche  (pulchre)  is  now 
pared  down  to  godly  (p.  38)  ;  and  this  is  found  after- 
wards in  Salop ;  we  shall  soon  see  other  examples  of 
tlie  confusion  thus  created  between  the  Adjective  and 
the  Adverb.  The  Adverb /ayre  gets  a  new  meaning  in 
Hending's  Poems,  p.  278 ;  we  there  read,  ahyde  fayre 
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and  sHlle  ;  something  like  Gowper*s/aiV  a/nd  sofikf ;  here 
there  is  a  change  of  meaning  from  jmlcher  to  trcm" 
quillus. 

The  of  had  followed  cystig  (prodigns)  in  Orrmin ;  it 
here  follows  fre^  when  that  Adjective  keeps  its  early 
meaning  po^etz^;  a  man  mahe^  himfre  of  my  gody  Hending, 
p.  277,  *  master  of  my  goods ; '  we  now  say  '  makes  firee 
with '  &c.  At  p.  29  of  the  Lyric  Poems,  we  see  Orrmin's 
contraction  of  gelcmg  to  long ;  my  lyf  is  long  on  the. 
At  p.  42,  awa/y  is  used  as  an  Interjection,  like  the 
French  a/vatmt. 

The  foreign  Verb  servir  now  gets  the  sense  of  trctctare^ 
that  is  now  so  common  with  as ;  he  pat  ms  ene  servep  so^ 
Hending,  p.  276. 

In  the  same  Herefordshire  manuscript  is  the  fiajnous 
ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Lewes,  in  1264.^  It  may  have 
been  the  work  of  some  Londoner,  for  we  see  that  most 
anasnal  word  smyvyng,  which  is  not  repeated,  I  think, 
until  Chancer  wrote.  We  here  find  the  word  boat  (our 
boast),  which  is  Celtic.  We  have  already  seen  the  word 
shrew ;  this  now  becomes  shreward,  applied  to  the  King's 
son ;  the  ard  here  is  a  short-lived  attempt  at  an  imitation 
of  the  French  endings,  such  as  cou-ard.  Sire  is  prefixed 
to  a  proper  name,  as  Sir  Edward,  There  is  one  great 
change ;  French  forms  have  always  been  found  con- 
venient to  lighten  the  load  thrown  on  our  English 
Prepositions;  and  this  has  gone  on  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years ;  for  had  many  meanings,  and  one  of 
these  is  now  laid  npon  the  French  maugre^  for  we 
find  maugre  Wyndesore, 

*  Political  Songs  (Camden  Society),  p.  69. 
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THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 
(About  A.D.  1270.) 

The  following  specimen  mnst  have  been  written  much 
about  the  time  that  King  Henry  the  Third  ended  his 
worthless  life,  if  we  may  judge  by  internal  evidence.  It 
was  transcribed  by  a  Herefordshire  man  about  forty  years 
later.  Of  the  sixty  Nouns,  Verbs,  and  Adverbs  contained 
in  it,  one  alone,  pray,  is  French ;  and  of  the  other  fifty- 
nine,  only  three  or  four  have  dropped  out  of  our  speech. 
In  the  Poems  of  1280  we  shall  find  a  larger  proportion  of 
French  than  in  this  elegant  lay,  which  may  be  set  down 
to  1270.  The  writer  seems  to  have  dwelt  at  Huntingdon, 
or  somewhere  near,  that  town  being  almost  equidistant 
from  London  and  the  three  other  places  mentioned  in 
the  fifth  stanza.  The  prefix  to  the  Past  Participle  is  not 
wholly  dropped ;  and  this  is  perhaps  a  token  that  the 
lay  was  written  not  far  to  the  South  of  the  Great 
Sundering  Line.  The  Third  Person  Singular  of  the 
Present  Tense  ends  is  es,  and  not  in  the  Southern  eth. 
The  Plural  of  the  same  Tense  ends  in  the  Midland  en. 
We  find  ourselves  speedily  drawing  near  the  time  when 
English  versfe  was  written  such  as  might  readily  be  un- 
derstood six  hundred  years  after  it  was  composed. 

THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 
(A.D.  1270.) 

When  the  nyhtegale  singes,  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef  ant  gras  ant  blosme  springs  in  Averyl,  y  wene, 
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Ant  love  is  to  myn  herte  gon  with  one  •  spere  so  kene  * » 
Nyht  ant  day  my  blod  hit  drynkes,  myn  herte  deth 

me  tene.**  ^  \iaxm 

Ich  have  loved  al  this  jer,  that  y  may  love  na  more, 
Ich  have  siked  moni  syk,*  lemmon,  for  thin  ore  ;**  \  ^^^ 

Me  nis  love  never  the  ner,  ant  that  me  reweth  sore, 
Suete  lemmon,  thench  on  me,  ich  have  loved  the 

jore.*  •  long 

Suete  lenmion,  y  preye  the  of  love  one  speche, 

Whil  y  lyve  in  world  so  wyde  other  nulle  y '  seche ;      'i  win  not 

With  thy  love,  my  suete  leof,  mi  blis  thou  mihtes 

eche,«  *  increase 

A  suete  cos  of  thy  mouth  mihte  be  my  leche. 

Suete  lemmon,  y  preje  the  of  a  love  bene ;  **  ^  boon 

Yef  thou  me  lovest,  ase  men  says,  lemmon,  as  y  wene. 
Ant  jef  hit  thi  wille  be,  thou  loke  that  hit  be  sene. 
So  muchel  y  thenke  upon  the,  that  al  y  waxe  grene. 

Bituene  Lyncolne  and  Lyndeseye,  Northamptoun  ant 

Loxmde, 
Ne  wot  y  non  so  fayr  a  may  as  y  go  fore  y-bounde ; 
Suete  lemmon,  y  preje  the  thou  lovie  me  a  stounde,'     *  wi"ie 
Y  wole  mone  my  song  on  wham  that  hit  ys  on  "^  y-  ^  along  of 

long.^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Proverbs  of  Hending ; 
from  this  I  give  some  of  the  homely  bywords  of  the 
time  when  Englishmen  wei-e  drawing  their  swords  upon 
each  other  at  Lewes  and  Evesham. 

God  biginning  make]>  god  endyng. 
Wyt  ant  wysdom  is  god  warysoun. 

*  F&rcy  Society f  vol.  IV.  p.  92.  This  is  a'  transcript  made  by  a 
Herefordshire  man,  who  must  have  altered  and  into  anty  nill  into 
Tmlle,  Ms  into  coSy  &;c. 
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Petere  is  eyesor  fen  al  blynd. 

Wei  fyft  fat  wel  %f . 

Sottas  bolt  is  sone  shote. 

Tel  fou  never  fy  fo  fat  f y  fot  akef . 

Betere  is  appel  y-jeve  fen  y-ete. 

Gredy  is  f  e  godles. 

When  f e  coppe  is  follest,  fenne  ber  hire  feyrest. 

Under  boske  (bush)  shal  men  weder  abide. 

When  f e  bale  is  best,  fenne  is  fe  bote  nest. 

highest  remedy  nighest 

Brend  child  fur  dredef . 
Fer  from  eje,  fer  from  herte. 

Of  unboht  hude  men  kervef  brod  f  ong. 
hide 

Dere  is  boht  f e  bony  fat  is  licked  of  f e  f ome. 

Ofte  rap  rewef  • 
haste 

Ever  out  comef  evel  sponne  web. 

Hope  of  long  lyf  gylef  mony  god  wyf. 


THE  CONTRAST  TO  THE  EAST  MIDLAND. 

(About  A.D.  1270.) 

A  vox  gon  out  of  the  wode  go, 
Afingret  so,  that  him  wes  wo ; 
He  nes  nevere  in  none  wise 
Afingret  erour  half  so  swithe. 
He  ne  hoeld  nouther  wey  ne  strete, 
For  him  wes  loth  men  to  mete. 
Him  were  levere  meten  one  hen, 
Then  half  an  oundred  wimmen. 
He  strok  swithe  over  al. 
So  that  he  of-sei  ane  wal. 
Withinne  the  walle  wes  on  hous, 
The  wox  wes  thider  swithe  wous, 
For  he  thohute  his  hounger  aquenche, 
Other  mid  mete,  other  mid  drunche. 
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Abouten  lie  biheld  wel  ^eme, 
Tho  eroust  bigon  the  vox  to  eme.^ 

This,  evidently  a  translation  from  a  French  tiQe, 
is  preserved  in  the  Digby  Manuscript,  compiled  rather 
later,  abont  1290.  The  Southern  dialect  is  well  marked 
in  the  forms  thilke,  ago,  erne  (cnrrere),  dest  (facis), 
sugge  (dico),  the  Accusative  thene,  and  the  Genitive 
Plural  widewene,  which  at  once  reminds  ns  of  the 
kindred  Latin  viduarwn,  root,  ending,  and  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Northern  I  have  is  encroaching  on  the 
Southern  ich  hahhe,  for  both  alike  are  found  ;  and  the 
form  srifty  not  shrift,  suggests  that  the  piece  was  com- 
piled not  far  from  Essex ;  perhaps,  like  Layamon's 
Second  Text,  in  Hertfordshire. 

At  p.  65  we  find  isiist  thou  (vides),  pronounced  as 
we  sound  the  word  now.  The  o  is  encroaching  on  the 
old  a ;  at  p.  59  we  see  both  anne  floJc  and  on  Jcok  in  one 
couplet ;  shamve  becomes  ehome.  The  o  is  also  encroaching 
on  the  u ;  vmlf  is  turned  into  wolf,  though  we  still  keep 
the  right  old  sound ;  we  find,  I  was  woned  (solebam)  at 
p.  61.  As  to  Consonants,  the  guttural  sound  at  the  end 
of  a  word  was  evidently  dying  out  about  this  time,  all 
through  the  South  of  England;  we  find  lou  (risit),  itiou 
(satis),  and  dou  for  the  Old  English  dah,  our  dough 
Layamon's  hroute  (tulit)  is  here  repeated ;  the  h  should 
have  come  in  the  middle.  The  d  is  cast  out,  for  godsib 
becomes  gossip,  p.  61.  The /is  cast  out,  for  we  see  the 
old  hofthurst  at  p.  67,  and  the  new  athurst  at  p.  60 ;  the 
latter  form  lingers  in  our  Bible.  » 

^  Hazlitt's  Earl^  Popular  Poetry,  vol.  I,  p.  68. 
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.  -  • 

Among  the  Pronouns,  we  remark  the  Accusatiye  ou 
(yos)  used  for  the  Nominative  ge^  a  enrions  instance  of 
the  bad  grammar  that  was  flooding  England ;  togedere 
ou  ley  (jacebatis),  p.  65.  The  Indefinite  hit  is  used 
very  freely  now ;  hit  com  to  the  tvme^  that  &c.  (p.  QQ)  ; 
the  hit  also  refers  to  a  past  sentence ;  *  I  have  bled  the 
hens,  omd  the,  chauntechr,  hit  wolde  don  goed  (p.  59), 

We  see  half  prefixed  to  Adverbs ;  afingret  half  so 
swithe  (p.  58). 

In  Verbs :  we  see  the  progress  of  changes  that  were 
at  work  all  over  England ;  such  a  form  as  weight  haxe 
been  had  been  very  rare  hitherto,  but  was  now  fireely 
nsed.  The  old  Imperative  had  been  flee  thou ;  this  was 
changed  into  thou  fie  (p.  59)  ;  we  still  say,  *  yon  go  there.' 
The  French  was  influencing  our  Verbs;  the  fox  in 
his  trouble  says  (p.  61),  nou  of  me  i-don  hit  hids,  (actum 
est  de  me).  Again,  repetition  by  A.  of  B.'s  previous 
words  was  something  quite  new  in  English.  *  8ei  wat  I 
shaldoy'  says  the  wolf.  *Do  ?  guod  the  vox,*  &c.  (p.  65). 
In  the  next  page  comes  the  wolfs  question,  *  Weder  wolt 
thou  ?'  *  Weder  ich  wille  ?  the  vox  sede.*  At  p.  59  we 
learn  that  five  hens  make  a  flock. 

As  to  Prepositions :  for  in  the  sense  of  as  might 
follow  the  Verb  hold  in  the  oldest  English ;  this  usage 
is  now  extended  to  hruyw  ;  the  vox  hine  i-hneu  welfor  his 
Tcu/n  (kinsman).  This  for  is  now,  in  one  of  its  senses, 
elbowed  out  by  mid  (with)  ;  since  we  find — 

Wat  mid  serewe,  and  mid  drede, 
Al  his  thurst  him  over-hede.^ 

1  Only  the  other  day,  I  heard  a  man  say,  '  I  cannot  see,  with 
(ob)  the  smoke.' 
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This  wiih  is  now  always  tacked  on  to  our  partitiYe  use 
of  whai :  '  what  with  one  thing,  what  with  another,'  Jbc. 

The  poem  we  have  just  gone  through  is  uninis- 
takeably  a  translation  from  the  French.  The  old  French 
names  of  the  animals,  renowned  in  fable,  are  brought 
into  England :  the  cock  is  Sire  Chauntecler ;  the  wolf 
is  Sigrim  (Isegrim)  ;  the  fox  is  Beneuard.  We  now 
first  hear  in  English  of  the  freren  or  friars.  Some  say 
that  the  French  ending  in  es  had  great  influence  in 
making  England  adopt  es  for  the  Plural  ending  of  all  her 
Nouns ;  so  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  in  the  present 
piece  the  poet  goes  out  of  his  way  to  alter  the  French 
freres  into  freren^  the  old  Plural  form  to  which  Southern 
England  steadily  clung.  The  French  oath  ifaie  (i'fiaith), 
which  is  hardly  extinct  even  now,  may  be  seen  at  p.  64. 
Every  second  line  in  the  poem  rimes  with  the  line  before 
it,  until  we  come  to  the  end ;  then  three  lines  end  in  the 
same  rime ;  a  favourite  usage  of  Dryden's  is  here  fore- 
shadowed. 

In  the  Harleian  Manuscript  (Percy  Society),  men- 
tioned at  p.  338  of  my  book,  there  are  Herefordshire  poems 
which  seem  to  belong  to  1270.^  They  cannot  have  been 
compiled  fiu?  to  the  South  of  the  Great  Line,  for  we  see 
the  Northern  forms  are,  g'^^OAJy  ^  ledes,  he  gos^  made 
(factum),  also  the  Midland  we  han.  The  poet  was  used 
to  express  the  broad  French  a  in  the  usual  way,  as 
romamiz ;  indeed  his  hawm  is  still  pronounced  much  as 
he  wrote  it,  though  we  spell  it  hahn.  The  au  might  stand 

*  In  trying  tQi» determine  the  age  of  these  poems,  I  look  most  to 
the  proportion  of  French  words  in  an  Alliterative  piece ;  here  the 
poet  always  strives  to  be  as  Teutonic  as  he  can. 


•V 
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for  either  the  broad  a  or  the  French  (m ;  'this  we  know, 
by  seeing  the  French  ream/me  or  royavmie  appear  in  later 
English  pieces,  sometimes  as  reame,  sometimes  as  rewme. 
He  employs  the  au  for  English  words,  ymting  fwwning 
(p.  23),  which  is  different  from  the  vawenunge  of  the 
Ancren  Riwle ;  vmtowen  becomes  vmioun  (p.  32).  The 
old  oerest  (primum)  is  cut  down  to  erst ;  and  swan  (cygnus) 
is  written  swon^  which  comes  near  our  pronunciation  of 
the  word.  Seolc  becomes  sylh  (silk).  There  is  much 
clipping  of  Consonants ;  Ich  haf  becomes  y  ha  (p.  31)  ; 
hoefed  (caput)  becomes  hed  (p.  34)  ;  and  there  is  also 
forked*  Idht  loses  the  guttural  in  the  middle,  and  is  written 
lyty  riming  with  wyt  (p.  31).  The  old  Participle  gewoetod 
is  in  p.  30  pared  down  to  wet  A  form  peculiar  to  the  poet 
is  lo88um,  standing  for  lovesome  (amabilis) ;  it  comes  often. 
There  are  some  new  forms  in  Adjectives.  At  p.  97 
comes  the  well-known  feyr  ant  fre,  here  applied  to  the 
Virgin;  this  is  repeated  in  the  Tristrem  of  nearly  the  same 
date,  and  it  has  been  kept  alive  to  our  day.^  At  p.  84 
a  sinful  man  is  said  to  be  more  than  wnwis ;  at  p.  24 
wyves  mile  is  called  ded  wo ;  hence  comes  our  *  a  dead 
loss.'  There  is  one  remarkable  change  of  idiom;  in 
1260,  a  girl  talks  of  women,  and  says  that  her  lover 
will  soon  vachen  an  newe  (capere  novam).  But  a  few 
years  later,  in  a  piece  written  about  1270,  as  I  suppose, 
women  are  mentioned,  and  we  then  hear  of  the  feyrest 
on ;  here  the  one  is  added,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
Substantive  that  has  gone  before. 

*  I  refer  to  the  fourth  line  of  Billy  Taylor :  *  To  a  maiden  fair 
and  free.'  Free  here  means  liberalise  (ladylike).  Burgoyne,  in  1779, 
talked  about  *  the  honour  of  an  officer  and  the  liberality  of  a  gentle- 
man.*   See  his  Idfe,  by  Fonblanque,  p.  227. 
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Coming  to  Verbs,  we  find  take  hede^  and  hit  doth  me 
god  (p.  83).  At  p.  28  we  read,  hetere  is  tholien  then 
moumen ;  we  cannot  help  snspecting  that  this  InfinitiYe 
gave  rise  to  *  better  is  tholing  than  mourning ; '  the 
corruption  of  form  took  place  a  few  years  later.  Again, 
at  p.  50,  the  question  is  asked,  whet  ys  the  heste  bote  ? 
JBote  heryen  him ;  this  Infinitive  heryen  (landare)  looks 
very  like  the  parent  of  some  of  our  seeming  Verbal  Nouns. 
At  p.  35,  a  girdle,  as  it  is  said, '  triheth  to  the  to ; '  hence 
comes  trickle,  a  puzzling  word  as  to  its  derivation. 

The  al  prefixed  is  very  conmion  in  these  poems ;  at 
p.  23  we  find  for  the  first  time  al  thah  (quamvis.), ;  it  took 
about  ninety  years  to  make  its  way  to  London. 

We  see  the  Danish  hrag,  at  p.  24,  here  used  as  an 
Adjective.  At  p.  32,  croune  is  employed  in  a  new  sense, 
standing  for  a  clerk's  shaven  head;  in  the  Tristrem, 
rather  later,  the  word  stands  for  the  top  of  any  man's 
head.  Lele  (£a;ithful)  appears  here ;  it  seems  later  to 
have  been  wholly  confined  to  the  North  of  England. 
There  is  the  woman's  name  Alysoun  at  p.  28. 

The  sixty  years  comprised  in  this  Chapter  are  the 
unhappiest  period  in  the  whole  of  the  English  language, 
if  we  search  through  all  the  fourteen  hundred  years  that 
separate  the  Beowulf  from  the  Sigurd.  Few  indeed  are 
the  poems  of  this  particular  period,  from  1220  to  1280, 
if  we  contrast  them  with  the  work  done  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  Century,  and  also  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  last  twenty  years  !  As  to  prose,  there  is 
none  at  all,  always  excepting  King  Henry's  Procla- 
mation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MIDDLE  ENGLISH — PREPARATION. 

(1280-1300.) 

We  had  now,  by  1280,  tided  over  the  worst ;  hencefor- 
ward, England  was  never  again  to  throw  aside  her  own 
tongne ;  our  ruined  walls  were  to  be  repaired ;  we  were 
to  light  our  old  candle,  now  burning  very  dimly,  at  the 
blazing  French  torch.  The  heedfiil  reader  will  remark, 
in  the  English  specimens  that  follow,  an  ever- increasing 
number  of  French  words,  wherewith  the  lost  Teutonic 
-was  being  replaced.     We  turn  once  more  to 

THE  EAST  Mn)LAND  DIALECT, 
(About  A.D.  1280.) 

Eing  Edward  was  now  fastening  his  yoke  upon 
Wales.  The  first  Mercian  poem  of  this  time  that  I  shall 
notice  is  the  piece  called  The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  the 
earliest  specimen  of  anything  Hke  an  English  dramatic 
work.  It  may  have  been  written  at  Northampton  or 
Bedford.  The  text  has  been  settled  (why  did  no 
Englishman  take  it  in  hand,  and  go  the  right  way  to 
work  ?)  by  Dr.  Mall  of  Breslau.     With  true  (Jerman 
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insiglit  into  philology,  he  has  compared  three  different 
English  transcripts :  a  Hertfordshire  (?)  one,  of  1290  ; 
a  Herefordshire  one,  of  1315  ;  and  a  Northern  one,  of 
1330.    Again  we  see  the  Midland  tokens ;  the  Present 
Plural  in  en,  the  almost  invariable  disnse  of  the  prefix 
to  the  Past  Participle,  the  substitution  of  nokt  for  ne^ 
have  I  for  hahhe  ich  ;  there  are  vmio  and  renne  (currere), 
he  nam  him,  like  the  later  he  gat  him.     The  author  wrote 
Idn  and  mxiriy  not  the  Southern  Jcun  and  m^ouy  since  the 
words  are  made  to  rime  with  him  and  Abraham.     The 
old  a  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  replaced  by  o ;  the 
poet's   rimes   prove   him   to   have  written  strong^  not 
dra/ng  ;  he  had  both  ygan  and  ygon,  riming  respectively 
with  Sathan  and  martirdom.     The  Plural  form  honden, 
found  in  all  the  three  manuscripts,  and  the  absence  of 
are  (sunt),  point  to  the  Southern  border  of  the  .Dane- 
lagh; at  the  same  time,  the  Northern  vdp  (cum)  has 
driven  out  the  Southern   mid.     Thai  (OH)   sometimes 
replaces  hi;   both  Ich  and  I  are  found.     There  is  a 
thoroughly  Northern  form  ;  he  areu  (pitied)  hem.     The 
Midland  form  ^rist  (sitis)  has  been  altered  by  all  the 
three  transcribers ;  the  two  Southern  ones  use  ywrst, 
something  like  our  sound  of  the  word :  Dr.  Mall,  by  the 
help  of  the  rime,  has  here  restored  the  true  reading. 
Gh  has  replaced  c,  for  michel,  not  mikel,  is  found  in  the 
Northern  manuscript.     The  dialogue  is  most  curious: 
Satan  swears,  pa/r  ma  fei,  like  the  soundest  of  Christians; 
and  our  Lord  uses  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  game  of 
hazard.     The  comic  business,   as  in  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  falls  to  a  warder.    The  oath  God  wot,  else- 
where Goddot,  comes  once  more ;  and  also  the  Danish 
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-word  gaie  (via),  which  never  made  its  way  into  the 
South,  except  in  the  form  algates,^ 

The  fondness  for  new  Verbal  Nouns  was  coming 
down  from  the  North ;  for  at  p.  31  we  find  p^  coming 
instead  of  the  rightful  cv/me  (adventus),  which  long 
lingered.  The  old  terseness  in  the  idiom  of  Pronouns  is 
seen  at  p.  27  ;  Christ  talks  of  other  people's  property, 
and  then  says  that  Adam  wes  hokt  wif  mm-,  here  no 
Noun  is  coupled  with  the  Pronoun.  The  old  well  nigh 
is  now  supplanted  by  almost,  p.  27 ;  the  Scotch  still  use 
the  true  old  moest  (fere).  As  to  Verbs :  the  Dorsetshire 
meaning  of  ojportet,  as  applied  to  moste,  was  creeping  up 
from  the  South ;  alle  mosten  to  helle  te,  p.  21 ;  here  the 
Verb  is  in  the  past  tense.  The  old  Past  Participle 
iwiten  is  changed ;  for  at  p.  23  we  find  ich  Tiave  wist 
(known).  A  sad  corruption,  seen  in  the  Alfred  Pro- 
verbs, is  now  repeated ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  that 
has  escaped  Dr.  Mall's  eye.  The  Second  Person  of  the 
Perfect  of  the  Strong  Verb  is  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Weak  Verb.     At  p.  27  we  see  hou  mihtest  pou 

'  I  give  a  specimen  from  page  33  of  Dr.  Mall's  work.    Abraham 
speaks : — 

Louerd,  Crist,  ich  it  am, 

pat  |>ou  calledest  Abraham ; 
pou  me  seidest,  >at  of  me 
Shulde  a  god  child  boren  be, 
pat  011s  shulde  bringe  of  pine, 
Me  and  wi]>  me  alle  mine, 
pon  art  he  child,  >oii  art  >e  man, 
pat  wes  boren  of  Abraham ; 
Do  non  ]>at  \>ovl  bihete  me, 
Bring  me  to  heyene  ap  wi]>  )»e. 

Trhe  I7ew  English,  as  we  see,  is  all  but  formed. 
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(potes)  ;  here  Omnin  would  have  used  maM  or  tnAkt 
for  the  Verb ;  indeed  the  Northern  transcriber  fifty 
years  later  has  altered  it  into  ma/ij.  In  line  11^  we  see 
ip  the  transcript  of  1290, 

Sunne  rnQfov/ndest  ]k)u  never  non. 

In  line  189,  the  transcriber  of  1315  writes — 
Do  nou  ]7at  ]70u  hyh%kte«t  me. 

It  was  many  years  before  this  corruption  could  take 
root ;  it  is  seldom  found  in  Wickliflfe,  who  tries  to  avoid 
translating  dedisti  by  either  the  old  gwoe  or  the  new 
gavest,  and  commonly  writes  didest  give. 

At  page  32,  we  find  a  line  thus  written  in  the  tran- 
script of  1290,  *  we  J)i  comaundement  forleten ; '  in  the 
transcript  of  1315,  this  is  *  we  fin  heste  dnjide  forleten.' 
If  this  latter  represent  the  original  of  1280  best,  it  is 
an  early  instance  of  a  revived  Auxiliary  Verb,  of  which 
I  shall  give  instances  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Much  ink  was  not  long  ago  spent  upon  Byron's 
expression,  *  there  let  him  lay '  (jaceat).  The  bard 
might  have  appealed  to  the  transcript  of  1315  : 

Sathanas,  y  bynde  pe,  her  shalt  }iou  lay 
O  p&t  come  domesdai. — ^Page  30. 

At  p.  27  we  read,  of  oyer  marines  ping  make  maar- 
chandise ;  the  French  faire  had  most  likely  an  influence 
here,  and  the  idiom  was  now  becoming  common. 

The  Herefordshire  manuscript  of  this  piece  translates 
donee  by  the  Saxon  o  paty  where  the  other  two  manuscripts 
have  the  Anglian  and  Danish  til.     The  Herefordshire 
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forms  ^af,  Zosen,  and  6tM/J>  (emit),  all  smack  of  the  West 
coimtry  ;  as  also  foleived  (baptizavit),  p.  35,  a  fine  Old 
English  Verb  that  had  now  died  out  of  the  South  East^ 
though  it  was  well  known  in  Gloucestershire  down  to 
1520.1 

Perhaps  we  may  set  down  to  this  time  the  English 
Charters  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  the  form  that  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  fill  many  pages  of  Kemble's 
great  work,  from  IV.  p.  223  onwards  ;  one  of  them,  as 
we  learn  by  a  note  in  the  margin,  was  read  before  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  I  think  that  the  date  of  tran- 
scription cannot  be  earlier  than  1260,  for  we  see  the  old 
ha7ide  (manus)  written  hmmde,  in  the  French  way,  Yl. 
p.  199 ;  and  this  comes  twice.  But  there  is  also  the  form 
squilk  (talis),  VI.  p.  11;  nothing  like  this  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  until  the  Cursor  Mundi,  about  1290. 
We  know  from  Domesday  Book  that  the  old  stow  (locus) 
was  pronounced  like  the  French  stou;  we  now  see  a 
further  change  of  form,  for  in  VI.  p.  12  is  the  form 
stems  (loca)  ;  another  proof  that  the  au  must  sometimes 
have  had  the  sound  of  the  French  ou.  The  Consonants, 
of  the  old  Charters  transcribed  have  been  much  altered  ; 
we  find  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  haljpeni,  furgh,  lewed,  schal,  sal, 
everi,  his  owen,  govel,  holy,  so,  I,  no  man,  oni,  richte,  lent. 
The  town,  which  had  sprung  up  around  the  great  Abbey^ 
is  here  called  Eadmundes  hvri.  We  see  the  East  Anglian 
change  of  J)  into  d,  as  in  1230 ;  the  form  IvM  (vivit)  is 

'  l^dale,  who  knew  nothing  about  what  in  his  day  was  called 
Saxon,  makes  a  stupendous  mistake  about  the  West-country  priest's 
]poyuisLr  title  folewer  or  volower,  deriving  it  from  the  Latin  volo,  which 
camfr  into  the  Baptismal  service ! 

A  A 
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in  YI.  p.  12.  The  gattaral  is  being  dropped,  for  dauieT 
comes  as  well  as  douchter ;  u  is  tamed  into  the  French 
form  ou,  as  Gnout,  hour.  The  h  is  wrongly  prefixed ;  ic 
han  (concedo)  appears.  The  East  Anglian  ^  is  in  foU 
use  ;  as  get  (adhuc),  ginger  (junior).  Some  of  the 
words  transcribed  conld  have  been  barely  understood  in 
1280,  such  as  siiiden  (sunt),  ic  aiichte  (habui),  wefod 
(altare) . 

But  the  greatest  Midland  work  of  1280  is  the  Lay 
of  Havelok,  edited  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.  This  is  one  of  the  many  poems  translated 
from  the  French  about  this  particular  time,  when  King 
Edward  the  First  was  welding  his  French-speaking 
nobles  and  his  English  yeomen  into  one  redoubtable 
body,  ready  for  any  undertaking  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  poem,  which  belongs  to  the  Mercian 
Danelagh,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  hand  of  a  Southern 
writer,  transcribed  within  a  few  years  of  its  compilation. 
This  renowned  Lincolnshire  tale  was  most  likely  given  to 
the  world  not  far  from  that  part  of  England  where  Orrmin 
had  written  eighty  years  earHer ;  the  Havelok  is  certainly 
of  near  kin  to  another  Lincolnshire  poem,  compiled  in 
1303.  Mr.  Garnett,  in  p.  75  of  his  *  Essays,'  has  suggested 
Derbyshire  or  Leicestershire  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
author :  Dr.  Morris  is  in  favour  of  a  more  Southern  shire. 
We  find  the  common  East  Midland  marks :  the  Present 
Plural  ending  in  en  ;  the 'Past  Participle  ofbenest  with- 
out a  prefix;  a/re  for  the  Latin  sunt;  niman  for  the 
Latin  ire ;  and  the  oath  Goddoty  which  is  said  to  be  of 
Danish  birth.  ^     But  there  is  also  a  dash  of  the  Northern 

'  It  is  spelt  lodiUh  (an  interjection)  in  the  old  Banish  rime-  - 
dlironicle.    See  the  Notes  on  the  Havelok,  p.  122. 
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dialect ;  tlie  Second  and  Third  Persons  Singular  of  the 
Present  tense,  and  the  Second  Person  Plural  of  the  Im- 
perative, alike  end  in  es  now  and  then ;  a  fashion-  that 
lingers  in  Scotland  to  this  day.  The  Danish  Active  Par- 
ticiple in  wnde  is  also  found,  and  Danish  phrases  like 
thusgate,  hethen,  ga/r,  leyhe,  until,  gate  (via),  til,  Terk 
(Bboracum).  Orrmin's  nvmmde  has  now  led  to  moun 
or  mone,  which  is  almost  the  Scotch  matm,  as  in  line 

340: 

*  I  wene  that  we  deye  (die)  moneJ 

The  poem  was  compiled  to  the  East  of  Orrmin's  shire, 

for  his  5^0  (the  old  heo)  is  now  seen  as  she  and  sho ;  his 

they  and  thei/r  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  have  been  often 

altered  by  the  Southern  transcriber  into  hi  and  Mr, 

The  Southern  thilk  (ille)  is  not  found  once  in  the  whole 

poem.     We  now  for  the  last  time  see  the  Old  English 

Dual  (this  we  must  have  brought  from  the  Oxus)  in  the 

line  1882 : 

'  Qripeth  ef  er  unker  a  god  tre.' 
G-rip     each  of  you  two  a  good  tree. 

This  had  of  old  been  written  incer.  Strange  tricks  are 
played  with  the  letter  h.  The  letter  d  is  dropped  after 
liquids,  for  we  find  here  shel,  hel,  hihel ;  and  the  Danes 
to  this  day  have  the  same  pronunciation.  But  such 
words  as  ilc,  smlk,  mikel,  hwilgate,  prove  that  our 
modern  corruptions  of  these  words  had  not  as  yet  made 
their  way  far  to  the  North  of  the  Great  Line ;  the  Havelok 
shows  us  our  Standard  English  almost  formed,  but 
something  is  still  wanting. 

There  are  Northern  forms,  which  could  never  have 
been  used  in  the  South  in  Edwardian  days;  such  as 

A  A  2 
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stemes,  intil,  tintej  coupe,  loupe,  ca/rle.  The  Plurals  ot 
Substantives  end  in  es,  not  en ;  and  to  this  there  are 
hardly  any  exceptions.  The  Northern  wip  has  driven 
out  the  Southern  mid. 

There    appear  again    many  forms   which  we  saw 
fifty  years  earlier  in  that  other  East  Midland  work, 
the   Genesis  and  Exodus  of  East  Anglia.      Such  are, 
sister,  or,  clad,  fled,  fee,  they  did  rest,  he  had  he  hroughty 
tJfey  were  hut  a  mile  off,  l&ren  (discere),  goven,  svle  ye, 
wore  (erant),  at  nede,  aren  (sunt),  feyth.     Understand 
of    (recipere    de)    appears,   as  in    the  poem  dictated 
by   St.  Thomas  to  the  East  Anglian  priest.     The  qu 
often  replaces  the  rightful  hw,  as  quoAfine  for  htvanne ; 
the  alderhest  of   East  Anglia  is  now  altherhest.     The 
Southern    transcriber,    who    went    to    work    perhaps 
ten  years  after  his  original  was  compiled,  has  taken 
great  liberties.     He  is  fond  of  clipping  the  Northern 
guttural   h ;  for  he  writes   ])0u   (quamvis),  plow,    aute 
(habuit),  though  he  sometimes  leaves  this  word  as  he 
found  it,  auchte.     He  often  writes  nouth  for  the  old 
noht,  and  most  likely  dropped  the  guttural  h  in  pro- 
nouncing, for  he  has  I  woth  for  Ivjot,    He  has  michel,  it 
(ilc)  del ;  we  see  the  true  form  als  (sicut)  in  p.  16,  but 
this  is  sometimes  wrongly  changed  into  also,  as  in  p.  10. 
He  writes  wrohheres  (latrones),  p.  2,  which  shows  that 
the  w  had  at  that  time  no  sound  before  the  r,  at  least  in 
the  South.  He  makes  little  difference  between  w  and  u; 
he  has  the  old  hlawe  (flare),  which,  however,  is  altered 
into  hlou  at  p.  18 ;  owen  (proprius)  is  written  oune  at 
p.  68 ;  lawe  (humilis)  is  changed  into  lowe,  and  sawe 
{vidit)  into  sowe. 
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As  to  Yowels :  the  ea  becomes  a  ;  for  hearh  (texit) 
becomes    harw^    the    same  vowel    change    is  in  the 
Ormnlum  and  the  Grenesis.     The  verb  for  monstrare  is 
written  sTumwe,  riming  with  Tmawe,  at  p.  62 ;  it  is  also 
written  sheue^  riming  with  ktiewe,  at  p.  43 ;  spelling  was 
as  yet  in  a  most  unsettled  state.     Eorl  now  becomes  &id, 
and  seol   (phoca)   is   seen   as   sele,     Orrmin's   lefftenn 
(levare),  a  Danish  word  peculiar  to  the  North,  is  now 
written  lift.     The  old  grcep   (sulcus)   becomes  grip,  a 
word  still  in  use.     The  0  is  in  great  request ;  the  old 
are  (remus)    becomes   (we ;    eac  (etiam)  is   sometimes 
written  ok.     We  may  trace  the  Westward  march,   up 
from  East  Anglia,  of  the  0  replacing  the  older  a ;  swa 
has  become  go,  and  is  made  to  rime'  with  Dommo ;  on 
the  other  hand,  wa  (dolor)  still  rimes  with  stra,  our 
straw.     The  0  also  replaces  «* ;  as  we  see  in  p.  81,  where 
the  old  treowiom  (credere)  is  written  tro,  just  as  we 
pronounce  it ;  we  see  Iporu  written  for  Ipurh  in  p.  85  ; 
hence  comes   our  thorough.     They  shoten  replaces  the 
old  Perfect  scuton.     The  w  is  often  written  for  u ;  we 
hear  of  Rohesburw  (p.   5)  ;  and  hw  (quomodo).     The 
old  form  ^u  and  the  new  form  ^ou  both  appear,  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  forms  of  marking  one  and  the  same 
sound;  ojirfouhten  (pugnaverunt)  now  replaces  Laya- 
mon's  fuhten.     The  muhte  (potuit)  of  the  Ancren  Riwle 
here  becomes  moucte  and  mouthe ;  Tennyson's  *  Northern 
Farmer'  says,  *  it  mowt  'a  bean  so.'     The  old  acofrian 
{recnperare)  is  pared  down  to  covere  at  p.  57 ;  it  is  here 
intransitive. 

On  turning  to  the  Consonants,  we  see  h  inserted,  for 
the  old  samening  (conventus)  of  the  Genesis  must  have 
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become  semeling  and  then  semhlmg  (p.  31).  F  is 
replaced  by  v,  for  cnafa  becomes  hna/ve.  The  h  is  cast 
out  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  for  lohan  is  written  Ion 
(p.  6).  The  g  is  cast  ont  as  nsual;  there  are  such 
forms  as  eyne  (ocnli),  still  kept  bj  onr  poet« ;  also 
penies  (p.  36).  The  g  is  replaced  by  w,  for  we  see  the 
proper  name  Huwe  ;  there  is  also  dro/wen  (tractns)  and 
awe  (terrere).  The  old  galga  becomes  galwe-tre  at  p.  2 ; 
and  further  on,  at  p.  21,  we  hear  of  the  galttes,  our 
gallows.  At  Leicester,  Gallow  Tree  Gate  is  found  as 
the  name  of  a  street  to  this  day.  The  8  is  inserted,  for 
the  old  cwi^e  is  now  seen  as  quiste,  our  heqvsst  The 
sevende  of  the  Genesis  is  now  written  sevenpe  (septimus) ; 
it  is  the  Old  English  seofopa  with  the  Scandinavian  n 
inserted.  We  find,  by  a  note  of  Mr.  Skeat's  at  the  end 
of  p.  74,  that  instead  of  the  first  letter  of  ye,  our  yea, 
there  is  found  a  character  that  might  stand  for  either 
J>,  for  p  (the  Old  English  w),  or  for  y.  The  like  con- 
fusion may  be  remarked  in  other  manuscripts  compiled 
about  1290 ;  we  scq  at  once  why  some  still  write  y*  for 
the.^  We  find  two  lines  in  p.  55  which  explain  why  the 
Irish  to  this  day  sound  the  r  so  strongly : 

^  And  he  haves  on  foru  his  arum  (arm), 
perof  is  ful  mikel  harum  (harm).' 


*  The  Caxton  Exhibition  of  July,  1877,  has  here  enabled  me  to 
add  a  note.  Caxton,  in  printing,  well  distinguishes  the  |>  from  the 
y.  The  Bibles  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  in  1536,  make  very  little 
difference  between  these  characters ;  still,  there  is  a  difference,  if 
the  books  are  closely  examined ;  the  \>  is  still  employed  in  writing 
the  and  that.  In  Grafton's  Bible  of  1.540,  there  is  no  difference  at 
all  made  between  \>  and  y. 
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So  the  Irisli  sound  Tyndale's  horen  (natus)  in  the  true 
old  way.  The  Scotch  warald  (world)  is  another  relic  of 
these  sounds. 

We  see  the   Old  English  word  for  a  well-known 
bird,  in  line  1241 : 

'  Ne  J?e  hende,  ne  J?e  drdke,^ 

The  former  substantive,  akin  to  the  Latin  anas,  anatisy 
-was  still  to  last  two  hundred  years,  before  it  was  sup- 
planted by  the  word  duck.  As  to  drake,  this  Poem  first 
shows  us  that  the  word  had  lost  its  old  form  end-rake^ 
that  is,  anat-rex.  There  is  hardly  a  word  in  English 
that  has  been  so  mauled ;  one  letter,  d,  alone  remains 
now  to  show  the  old  root,  and  this  letter  is  prefixed  to  a 
word  akin  to  the  rajah  of  Hindostan. 

The  poet  is  fond  of  coupling  Nouns  together,  even 
when  one  of  them  is  French  ;  we  find  hwe-d/rurye,  grith- 
sergeans,  serf-horw,  romanz-reddng ;  the  noun  is  some- 
times qualified  by  another  noun  of  value,  as  a  ferping 
wastel  (p.  27).  The  love  for  new  Verbal  Nouns  was 
coming  down  from  the  North ;  even  French  words  were 
submitted  to  this  process  ;  at  p.  58  we  see  with  ioynge 
(cum  gaudio).  The  Accusative  of  Time  is  seen  again ; 
it  is  said  that  something  happens  ])is  Ud  nithes  (p.  58), 
v^here  we  should  say  *  this  time  of  night.'  We  find  the 
Genitive  employed,  without  the  usual  noun  following, 
w^here  property  is  meant ;  \is  elopes  aren  pe  kokes  (the 
cook's),  p.  35.  At  p.  48,  Havelok  is  sent  unto  pe  greyves 
(the  grieve's  house).  The  Genitive  of  the  Substantive 
is  now  replacing  the  Adjective,  when  material  is  meant ; 
at  p.  78,  we  hear  of  gode  feteres  al  of  stel ;  and  at  p.  38 
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comes  a  blase  of  fir.  Still,  at  p.  48,  a  man.  is  called  a 
develes  lime  (membmm).  Folk  now  means  not  only 
jpojtulv^,  but  comitcUus ;  the  retinue  of  a  great  lord  is 
called  his  folk  at  p.  46.  An  Adjective  is  tnmed  into  a 
Substantive,  when  a  criminal  is  said  to  be  led  outside 
the  town  unto  a  grene,  p.  80.  Men  are  said  not  to  care 
a  straw  or  a  sloe  for  a  thing.  The  old  feailg  (rastrum) 
now  gives  birth  to  a  new  NounfalweSy  our  foMows,  The 
tan  (digiti  pedis)  of  the  South  now  become  tos ;  the 
sound  is  well  kept  in  our  toes. 

On  turning  to  the  Adjectives,  we  see  the  new 
Southern  form  with  most  encroaching  on  the  old  Super- 
lative, as  m^st  meke,  p.  29.  Loth  had  hitherto  meant 
only  molestus ;  it  now,  no  longer  governing  a  Dative, 
gets  the  further  sense  of  i/nvii/as ;  we  hear  that  an  oath 
is  taken  of  the  barons,  lef  and  loth,  p.  9.  We  see  the 
word  cwic  halfway  between  its  old  sense  of  vivus  and  its 
later  sense  of  cittis ;  certain  men  are  called  quike,  p.  41, 
meaning  active.  The  word  sa/rig  gets  another  meaning 
besides  its  old  sense  of  tristis ;  a  bad  man  is  called  pod 
sori  fend^  p.  62.  A  new  exhaustive  definition  of  the 
conditions  of  men  is  coming  in ;  all  men  are  summoned, 
few  a/ad  fre^  p.  62 ;  in  the  Tristrem  of  the  same  date, 
this  becomes  hond  and  fre.  This  word  fre  has  another 
side,  which  we  see  at  p.  82 ;  we  there  hear  of  a  lady, 
that  she  is  foAjr  am^d  she  is  fre.  The  word  soelig  kept  its 
old  meaning  of  felix  down  to  1440  in  Norfolk ;  but  it 
here  means  infelix ;  a  child,  when  about  to  be  murdered, 
is  called  a  seli  kna/oe,  p.  15  ;  the  same  sense  of  the  word 
IS  found  in  Grloucestershire  twenty  years  later.     It  is 
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most  remarkable  that  one  word  should  bear  two  mean- 
ings wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  We  may  gather  fix)m  this  sa^g^  that  the  Havelok 
was  written  in  the  Westernmost  part  of  the  Danelagh.^ 

In  this  Poem,  men  are  often  exhaustively  described, 
not  as  (ym  cmd  all,  but  as  hrcnm  and  hlak.  The  ballad 
phrase  red  gold  is  now  in  vogue ;  the  old  phrase  had 
been  used  long  before  this  time,  as  we  see  in  Kemble's 
Charters,  IV.  292.  An  Adjective  is  qualified  by  having 
a  Substantive  prefixed;  we  hear  of  stcm^ded  (p.  50), 
a  phrase  used  by  Lord  Essex  in  1641 ;  the  phrase 
is  explained  in  p.  75,  where  an  earl  falls  ded  so  cmi 
start.  At  p.  30  we  light  upon  clolpes,  al  span  newe; 
the  word  comes  fix)m  the  old  spon,  a  chvp ;  we  should 
now  say,  hramt  new, '  The  Scandinavian  phrase  for  this 
was  spcm-nyr. 

As  to  Pronouns :  the  French  use  votts,  when  address- 
ing the  Almighty  ;  this  took  root  in  the  Northern  half  of 
England.  Havelok,  when  in  earnest  prayer,  employs 
the  word  unmusical  in  Quaker's  ear : 

For  the  holi  milce  of  you 

Have  merei  of  me,  loverd,  nou.* — P.  41. 

I  think  we  owe  our  freedom  from  this  particular  corrup- 

*  The  sense  of  infelix  remained  till  1600.  James  VI.  was  called 
by  a  Scotch  minister  '  God^s  sUh/  vassal.'  Our  silly  means  stvltua 
now,  though  it  stood  for  horms  in  Layamon's  Second  Text :  this 
reminds  ns  of  the  Greek  euethes, 

^  This  still  lingers  in  Scotland ;  see  the  Psalms  turned  intil 
Scottis  by  Mr.  Waddell,  published  in  1871 ;  such  phrases  as  'heigh, 
O  Lord,  i*  yer  ain  might/  come  constantly. 
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tion  to  our  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  tu  is 
rightly  Englished  by  the  kindred  ]w,  tlKm ;  to  this  we 
have  always  steadfastly  clung.  We  saw  the  sense  in 
which  Orrmin  employed  theirs ;  this  is  now  extended ;  at 
p.  79  we  read,  Englond  cmhfs  for  to  hen  y cures,  THs  is  a 
sure  mark  of  the  North.  At  p.  2  we  see  the  idiom,  well 
known  to  ballad-makers,  where  it  becomes  something 
like  an  Indeterminate  Pronoun,  as  in  the  Ancren 
Kiwle : 

It  was  a  king  hi  are  dawes 

That  in  Jm  time  were  gode  lawes. 

There  is  another  use  of  the  Indefinite  it  at  p.  3 :  wo  so 
dede  wrong,  were  it  clerc  or  were  it  Jcnicthy  &c.  At  p.  68 
we  see  the  earliest  instance  of  a  well-known  vulgarism : 

'  Hwan  Godard  herde  pat  Iper  frette.' 

The  Oblique  case  of  the  old  Article  may  have  had 
some  influence  here  ;  ex  illd  hord  was  Englished  by  of 
]>cere  tide.  At  p.  29  more  is  employed  in  a  new  sense ; 
Havelok  would  not  rest  more  pan  he  were  a  hest ;  we 
should  now  put  cmy  before  this  more. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  use  of  Numerals ;  at  p.  55, 
Havelok  has  a  wound  in  the  side,  and  on  poru  his  arwm) 
here  on  is  employed  without  repeating  the  Substantive. 
There  is  a  new  phrase  in  p.  75 ;  two  men  fell  down,  first 
pe  croune ;  we  should  now  say,  crown  first ;  this  is  a 
kind  of  Dative  Absolute. 

We  see  the  Northern  Strong  Verb  weakened  in  the 
Participle,  as  pat  he  he  henged  (p.  70) ;  the  South  stuck 
to  the   rightful   hengen,  our  hung.     At  p.  57  hna/wed 
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(notns)  18  written  to  suit  the  rime,  instead  of  hnawen. 
The  Southern  Participle  do  (factum),  not  dcm-^  is  found 
at  p.  49,  where  it  rimes  with  imo. 

We  see  hoth  wolde  have  do  (fecisset)  and  Jicwede 
pa/rned  (caruisset)  ;  the  two  later  forms  of  the  Pluperfect 
Suhjunctive.  There  is  a  startling  new  idiom  in  p.  79  ; 
the  queen  was  brought, /or  hem  for  to  se,  *  for  them  to  see.* 
This  is  found  170  years  later  in  the  Coventry  Mysteries, 
which  were  compiled  not  far  from  Leicester.  We  saw 
in  1160  the  phrase,  *  he  would  have  done  it ; '  this  usage 
is  now  extended  to  other  verbs ;  in  p.  49  comes,  he 
wende  have  slawe  (him),  *  he  thought  to  have  slain  him ;  * 
the  Infinitive  Present  would  here  have  been  used  earlier. 
I  loeen  comes  often  as  a  mere  expletive,  as  in  p.  58.  The 
noun  wassail  is  now  turned  into  a  verb  ;  men  haveden 
wosseyled  (p.  47).  To  prick  is  used  in  the  fine  old 
poetical  sense  that  Macaulay  loved  : 

An  erl,  fat  he  saw  priken  fore, 
Ful  noblelike  upon  a  stede. — P.  76. 

We  find  such  phrases  as  he  let  f  e  iarre  fleye  (fly),  to  sey. 
nan/j  clap  him  on  ]>e  crtme,  crdk  his  crune,  hrek  up  mi  dor. 
The  old  dugan  (valere)  appears  here,  and  henceforward 
was  confined  to  the  North,  except  in  our  common  phrase 
*  how  do  you  do  ? '  here  the  first  do  stands  for  facer e^  the 
last  for  valere.  The  Scotch,  less  careless  than  ourselves, 
make  dmo  their  form  for  valere. 

We  see  an  Adverb  formed  from  a  Preposition  in 
yoruth-like  (thoroughly),  p.  21.  The  Scandinavian  noer^ 
like  the  Old  English  neh,  expressed  the  Latin  fere ;  at 
p.  54,  we  find,  ner  als  naked  so  he  was  horn.     At  p.  58 
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comes  the  old  Scandinayiau  phrase  tU  ok  fr&  in  onr 
form,  to  and  fro.  The  overywert  of  p.  80,  with  its  last 
nmnistakeable  Danish  letter,  has  since  been  pared  down 
to  athwart. 

Some  Prepositions  are  nsed  in  a  new  way.  The  of  was 
encroaching  on  the  on ;  a  phrase  such  as  the  old  gehletsod 
on  (inter)  vnfum  makes  way  for  ricth  he  lovede  of  aUeyinge, 
p.  3.     We  see  at  p.  56,  it  is  of  him  miJcel  scape  ;  hence 
Shakespere's  *  O,  the  pity  of  it ! '    The  of  replaces/or  in 
the  phrase  ilJcer  twenti  Jcnihtes  havede  of  genge  (p.  ^Qi), 
The  with  becomes  prominent.    Layamon  had  written  of 
mid  here  hreches;   we  now   see  heJ^  him  doun  with  pe 
hvrpene,  p.  28 ;  and  hwat  sholde  ich  with  wif  do  ?  p.  35. 
At  p.  41  comes  nim  in  with  f  e,  the  forenmner  of  our  *  get 
along  with  you.'  The  at  is  employed  for  the  Preposition 
(w,  where  something  is  specially  marked  out,  as  happening 
within  a  short  time ;  at  a  dint  (blow)  he  slow  hem  pre,  p.  50. 
In  such-like  phrases  we  see  how  near  a  and  one  are  to 
each  other.     A  new  sense  of  against  is  seen  at  p.  60 : 
hrithter  pan  gold  ageynpe  lithQight),  IntheAncrenRiwle, 
umbe  stonde  had  stood  for  nonnv/nquam ;  here  it  stands 
for  quondam,  when  the  Danes  refer  to  a  deceased  king, 
at  p.  64 ;  the  word  was  altered  in  Scotland  into  umbe 
hwile  (umquhile),  with  the  same  meaning  of  quondam. 

There  are  a  few  Interjections ;  at  p.  36  comes  J>6 
d&oel  hi/ni  hawe  !  at  p.  56  comes  Ood-pank  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  In  our  thank  God  !  the  first  word  must 
be  a  noun,  the  last  word  must  be  in  the  Dative  case. 

The  Scandinavian  verb  leyke  (ludere)  is  sounded 
in  this  Poem  just  as  our  Northern  shires  still  pronounce 
it;    we  of  the   South  call  it  lark,  following  the  Old 
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EngHsh  lojoan}  In  our  sound  of  wea\  we  lean  to  the 
H^orthern  waike^  tlie  Scandinavian  veihr^  rather  than 
to  the  Old  English  wdc^  which  was  at  this  time  pro- 
nonnced  wog  all  through  Southern  England.  Chaucer 
ruled  in  this  instance  for  the  Northern  form,  which 
must  have  made  its  way  to  London  by  his  time.  The 
form  polk,  for  pool,  is  peculiar  to  the  Dano- Anglian 
shires,  and  appears  both  here  and  in  the  Tristrem. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  many  Danish  words 
in  the  Havelok,  I  give  those  which  England  has  kept, 
together  with  one  or  two  to  be  found  in  Lowland  Scotch. 

Big,  from  the  Icelandic  hdga  (tumere). 

Bleak,  from  the  Icelandic  Udkr  (pallidus). 

Blink,  from  the  Danish  Uinke. 

Boulder  (a  rock),  irom  the  Icelandic  baUafh'. 

Coupe,  as  in  horse-couper,  from  the  Icelandic  hmpa  (emere). 

Crua  (Scotch  crouse),  from  the  Swedish  h'us  (excitable). 

Ding,  from  the  Icelandic  dengia,  to  hammer.^ 

Dirt,  from  the  Icelandic  dint  (excrementa). 

Goul  (to  yowl,  tUtUare),  from  the  Icelandic  gavla. 

Grime,  fix)m  the  Norse  grima  (a  spot). 

Hemp>  from  the  Icelandic  hampr,  not  from  the  Old  English 

hanep. 
Put  *  (to  throw),  from  the  Icelandic  potta. 
Sprawl,  from  the  Danish  8pr€elle. 
Stack,  from  the  Danish  stak. 
Teyte  (tight,  active),  from  the  Norse  teitr  (lively). 

^  This  yarb  will  soon  once  more  find  its  way  into  Standard  English. 
WellingtoD,  before  1816,  speaking  of  an  officer  who  had  got  himself 
killed  needlessly,  said,  *  What  business  had  he  larking  there  ? '  See 
Lord  Macaulag's  Li/B,  II.  277. 

'^  Cap^  001*  noon  *  dig  in  the  side'  come  from  this? 

'  Hence  comes  the  phrase,  putting  the  stone,  first  found  in  this 
Poem. 
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Besides  these  Scandinayian  words,  we  find  in  the  Have- 
lok  other  words  now  for  the  first  time  employed.  Snch 
are  Vid  (puer),  from  the  Welsh  llawd^ ;  stroute^  onr  strut 
(contendere),  a  High  Grerman  word ;  hoy  (pner),  akin  to 
the  Saabian  huali ;  to  hutt^  akin  to  the  Dntch  hotten ;  hut^ 
(a  tout  at  wrestling),  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  derives 
from  hugan  (flectere),  and  hought^  a  word  applied  to  the 
coils  of  a  rope,  and  so  to  the  turns  of  things  that  suc- 
ceed each  other.  File^  akin  to  the  Dutch  vuit,  means  a 
worthless  person ;  we  may  still  often  hear  a  man  called 
*  a  cunning  old  file.'     In  2499  of  the  Havelok,  we  read, 

*  Here  him  rore,  fat  fule^e.' 

foul 

To'tuse  (divellere)  is  akin  to  a  High  German  word; 
from  it  comes  the  dog's  name  Towser,  The  Verbal  Noun 
sohhing,  first  found  here,  is  said  to  be  a  word  formed 
from  the  sound  imitated. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  this  Lay  two  forms  of  the  same 
word  that  has  come  to  England  by  different  channels ; 
we  have  gete  (custodire)  from  the  Icelandic  goeta ;  and 
also  wanfte,  which  means  the  same,  coming  from  the 
French  guaiter,  a  corruption  of  the  waht&n  brought  int^ 
Guul  by  her  Grerman  conquerors.  Sad  havock  must  have 
been  wrought  with  English  prepositional  compounds  in 
the  eighty  years  that  separate  the  Havelok  from,  the 
Ormulum.  In  compound  words,  vmibe^  the  Greek  amjpM, 
comes  only  three  times  throughout  the  long  Poem  before 
us ;  for  only  five  times ;  vdth  only  once ;  of  not  at  all. 
The  English  tongue  had  been  losing  some  of  its  best 

'  LodeSf  the  Welsh  female  of  this  word,  has  become  our  lass. 
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appliances.  The  Preposition  to,  answering  to  the  Ger- 
man zer  and  the  Latin  dis^  was  still  often  found  in  com- 
position, and  did  not  altogether  drop  until  the  days  of 
James  I. ;  it  was  even  prefixed  to  French  Verbs. 


THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 

(About  A.D.  1280.)  1 

The  Hayelok. — Page  38. 

On  f  e  nith,  als  Goldeborw  lay, 
Sory  and  sorwfiil  was  she  ay, 
For  she  wende  she  were  biswike,* 
pat  8h[e  w]ere  yeven  unkyndelike.^ 
0  nith  saw  she  f  er-inne  a  lith, 
A  swife  ®  feyr,  a  swife  bryth, 
Al  so  brith,  al  so  shir,** 
So  it  were  a  blase  of  fir. 
She  lokede  no(r)]7,  and  ek  south, 
And  saw  it  comen  ut  of  his  mouth, 
pat  lay  hi  hire  in  J?e  bed : 
No  ferlike  *  f  ou  she  were  adred. 
pouthe  she,  *  wat  may  this  bimene  ? 
He  beth '  heyman  yet,  als  y  wene, 
He  beth  heyman  *  er  he  be  ded.' 
On  hise  shuldre,  of  gold  red 
She  saw  a  swipe  noble  croiz. 
Of  an  angel  she  herde  a  voyz, 
*  GK)ldeborw,  lat  fi  sorwe  be, 
For  Havelok,  fat  havej>  spuset  J«, 
He  [is]  kinges  sone,  and  kinges  eyr, 
pat  bikenneth  ^  pat  croiz  so  fayr. 


•  tricked 

^  mmatn- 
rally 

«  very 
d  clear 


«  wonder 

'  win  be 
B  nobleman 


^  betokens 


In  this  Poem  nith  stands  for  nighty  and  other  words  in  the  same 


way. 
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It  bikenneth  more^  ]>at  he  shal 
Deoemark  haven,  and  Englond  al. 
He  shal  ben  king  strong  and  stark 
Of  Engelond  and  Denemark.^ 
pat  shal  J?u  wit  fin  eyne  sen,* 
And  f  o  shalt  quen  and  levedi  ben.* 

panne  she  havede  herd  the  stevene  ^ 
Of  fe  angel  uth  of  hevene, 
She  was  so  fele  sifes  ^  blithe, 
pat  she  ne  mithe  hire  joie  mythe.™ 
But  Havelok  sone  anon  she  kiste, 
And  he  slep  and  nouth  ne  wiste. 
Hwan  fat  aungel  havede  seyd, 
Of  his  slep  anon  he  brayd," 
And  seide, '  lemman,  slopes  fou  P 
A  selkuth  °  drem  dremede  me  nou. 
Herkne  nou  hwat  me  haveth  met,P 
Me  fouthe  y  was  in  Denemark  set, 
But  on  on  f  e  moste  •*  hil 
pat  evere  yete  kam  i  til. 
It  was  so  hey,  fat  y  wel  mouthe 
Al  fe  werd '  se,  als  me  f outhe. 
Als  i  sat  upon  fat  lowe,* 
I  bigan  Denemark  for  to  awe, 
pe  borwes  *  and  f  e  castles  stronge ; 
And  mine  armes  weren  so  longe. 
That  i  fadmede,  al  at  ones, 
Denemark,  with  mine  longe  bones. 
And  f  anne  "  y  wolde  mine  armes  drawe 
TU  me,  and  hom  for  to  have, 
Al  that  evere  in  Denemark  liveden 
On  mine  armes  feste  clyveden.* 
And  fe  stronge  castles  alle 
On  knes  bigunnen  for  to  falle. 


1  see 

^  Yoioe 

imaiiy  timeg 
*»  moderate 


*  sterted 

o  wondrous 
p  I  dreamt 

4  greatest 


'  world 
■hffl 

t  boroughs 


»  when 


daye 


'  This  way  of  pronouncing  all  the  three  vowels  alike  of  the  word 
EnffeUmd  had  not  died  out  in  Shakespere's  time. 
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pe  keyes  fellen  at  mine  fet. 

Ano]>er  drem  dremede  me  ek^ 

pat  ich  fley  ^  over  J?e  salte  se  ^  ^^w 

Til  Engeland,  and  al  with  me 

pat  evere  was  in  Denemark  lyres,"  *  a^^e 

But  *  bondemen,  and  here  wives,  '  except 

And  }7at  ich  kom  til  Engelond, 

Al  closede  it  intil  mine  hond. 

And,  Goldeborw,  y  gaf  [it]  J>e, 

Deus !  lemman,  hwat  may  ))is  be  P ' 

Sho  answerede  and  seyde  sone ; 

'  Jhesu  Crist,  ]7at  made  mone, 

Pinedremestumetojoye; 

pat  wite  **  fw  that  sittes  in  trone.  *  <iecree 

Ne  non  strong  king,  ne  caysere. 

So  fou  shalt  be,  fo[r]  fou  shalt  here 

In  Engelond  corune  yet ; 

Denemark  shal  knele  to  \\  fet. 

Alle  fe  castles  fat  aren  fer-inne, 

Shal-tow,  lemman,  ful  wel  winne.' 


THE  OONTKAST  TO  THE  EAST  Mn)LAND. 

(About  A.D.  1280.) 

Whan  Jhesu  Crist  was  done  on  rode 
And  f  olede  dej?  for  ure  gode. 
He  clepede  to  hym  seint  Johan, 
pat  was  his  o^e  qenes  man. 
And  his  ojene  moder  also, 
Ne  clepede  he  hym  feren  no  mo. 
And  sede,  *  wif,  lo  her  fi  child 
pat  on  J?e  rode  is  ispild : 
Nu  ihc  am  honged  on  }ns  tre 
Wel  sore  ihc  wot  hit  rewej?  ]?e. 
Mine  fet  and  honden  of  blod  .  .  . 
Bi]>ute  gult  ihc  ]K)lie  ])is  ded, 

B  B 


X 


t  « 
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Mine  men  ]7at  a^te  me  to  love^ 

For  whan  ihc  com  from  hevene  abuve. 

Me  have])  idon  JtIs  like  scliame. 

Ihc  nave  no  gult,  hi  hu]>  to  blame. 

To  mi  fader  ihc  hidde  mi  bone, 

pat  he  forjive  hit  hem  wel  sone.' 

Marie  stod  and  sore  weop, 

pe  teres  feolle  to  hire  fet. 

No  wunder  nas  fej  heo  wepe  sore, 

Of  soreje  ne  mi jte  heo  wite  no  more, 

Whenne  he  ))at  of  hire  nam  blod  and  fless, 

Also  his  suete  wille  was, 

Heng  inayled  on  ]>e  treo. 

*  Alas,  my  sone,'  seide  heo, 

'  Hu  may  ihc  live,  hu  may  fis  beo  P ' 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Assnmption  of  the 

Virgin,  printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  along 

with  the  King  Horn  and  the  Floriz,  written  about  1280 

or  later.     In  them  we  find  that  the  Active  Participle  in 

m[/6,  first  used  by  Layamon,  has  almost  driven  out  the 

older  inde.     The  King  Horn  was  written  in  some  part 

of  England   (Warwickshire  ?),   upon  which  the  East 

Midland  dialect  had  begun  to  act,  grafting  its  Plural 

form  of  the  Present  tense  upon  the  older  form  in  etli.  We 

find  also  in  the  Horn,  as  in  the  Havelok,  such  Midland 

forms  as  fet,  til^  childrey  he  nam  (ivit),  and  605©  (puer). 

Forms  like  fiss   (piscis)   and  diss  were  found  rather 

later  in  Gloucestershire.     It  is  convenient  to  discuss  all 

the  three  poems  of  the  one  manuscript  together ;  the 

Assumption  and  the  Floriz  may  perhaps  come  from 

Worcestershire,   for    we  find    Layamon's  forms  feoUe 

(cecidit),  hii/ren  (conducere),  and  the  Salopian  preference 

of  the  e,  as  kerme  (genus),  kesse,  merie  (hilaris),  senful; 
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i;he  'pulte  of  the  South  is  altered  intopeZ^e,  p.  40 ;  it  as 
yet  means  ruere^  not  torquere.     There  is  Orrmin's  higge 
(emere)  at  page  49.     The  form  kneweling  (genuflectio) 
is  fonnd  in  Layamon  and  Robert  of  Gloucester.    The 
writer  is  fond  of  the  u  sound,  as  clii^e  for  cl&pe,  gud 
for  god  (bonus),  p.   60 ;  fout  (pes)  for  fot,  p.  4 ;   he 
has  the  Salopian  shup  (navis).     At  p.  27  we  see  ires 
(aures)  riming  with   tires  (lacrymse),  where  the  first 
^owel  is  pronounced  as  we  sound  it  now  j  there  is  also 
strimes.     The  greatest  change  is  that  of  hwa  swa  into  ho 
80,  (whoso),  in  p.  59 ;  the  sound  of  the  w  is  already  got 
rid  of,  and  this  spread  into  Lincolnshire  twenty  years 
later.     The  v  and  the  p  are  both  cast  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  word ;  we  see  both  loverd  and  lord,  A^elbrus  and 
Aylbrus ;  there  is  also  he  hap,  as  in  other  parts.    The  s  is 
added,  for  we  find  ty/tanwes  (unde.)     There  is  a  curious 
interchange  between  w  and  h,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
two  ways  in  Greek  for  expressing  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  Virgil ;  the  old  toylm  (fervor)  leads  to  the  Verb 
hulmep  (far vet),  p.  59  ;  the  French  boil  may  have  had 
its  influence  here.     The  J>  is  written  like  5,  as  usual  in 
the  manuscripts  of  this  time ;  at  p.  69  comes  hi  crie^ 
-(clamant). 

Among  Substantives,  we  see  the  new  hni^thod ;  also 
cast  (jactus).  Horn  and  Floriz,  the  heroes  of  two  of 
the  poems  here  printed,  were  but  children  at  the  outset 
of  the  tale ;  so  the  title  child  is  given  to  them  through- 
out. This  synonym  for  hnight  is  well  known  in  our  old 
ballads,  and  lasted  down  to  Childe  Harold's  day.  There 
is  the  phrase  in  p.  2,  hit  was  upon  a  someres  da/y.  At 
p.  73,  comes,  fe  Admiral  he  hid  god  day ;  in  the  Digb^ 

B  B  2 
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Manuscript  of  the  same  date  the  rightful  AcGii8atiY& 
fjodne  day  is  still  kept.  At  p.  62  an  Adjectiye  is  employed 
for  a  Substantive,  Jieofulde  of  a  hrun  ;  *  she  filled  from  a 
brown  (jack);'  we  now  employ  hroivns  iorpenee.  The  like 
is  seen  at  p.  34 ;  he  wvpede  \at  hlake  of  his  swere ;  the 
blacks  are  well  known  to  Londoners*  At  p.  56  we^ 
find  Jm  were  }>e  hetere ;  this  Nominative  would  earlier 
have  been  the  Dative  f  e ;  a  little  lower  comes,  *  hold 
him  for  more  pane  foV  The  old  interchange  between  i^ 
and  there  comes  out  clearly  in  the  phrase  hit  sprang  dav 
li-^t,  (p.  4).  In  p.  65  stands  srJial  me  nevre  atwite  me ; 
the  first  me  is  the  Gloucestershire  form  of  the  Indefinite' 
men. 

There  is  a  curious  idiom  of  a  Passive  and  an  Active 
Participle  being  coupled,  at  p.  70 ;  felons  inome  hond- 
hahhing.  At  p.  29  we  see  strike  seil,  the  first  instance 
of  this.  Chivalrous  ideas  were  now  being  widely  spread 
under  the  sway  of  our  great  Edward,  and  we  find  that  a 
Verb  has  been  formed  from  the  substantive  knight ; 

For  to  kniy;i  child  horn. — P.  14. 

* 

At  p.  10  comes  her  ahute ;  we  often  now  turn  an 
Adverb  into  a  Substantive,  when  speaking  of  a  man's: 
whereabouts. 

We  see  the  Preposition  at  supplanting  on  at  p,  61, 
because  the  former  was  most  like  the  French  a  ;  pleie  air 
pe  esclieker,  (chess)  ;  most  of  our  indoor  games  at  this 
time  came  from  France ;  there  is  another  encroachment 
by  at  upon  on  in  p.  36,  he  at  dipe  (death)  laie.  Of 
supplants  on  at  p.  69,  hire  vrv^t  (weight)  of  gold.  The 
of  was  being  used  as  freely  as  in  the  Hiavelok ;  at  p.  29,. 
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comes  telle  iifie  al  of  pine  sjpeLle  ;  the  partitive  use  of  this 
of  after  sum  must  have  been  the  model  f ollawed  here. 

We  now  light  on  scrip  (pera),  which  comes  from  the 
Scandinavian  sTcrepjpa^  and  pore  (spectare),  akin  to  the 
Swedish  ^aZa.  Mr.  Wedgwood  points  to  pala  i  en  hole 
(pore  on  a  book)  ;  we  have  the  Verb  peer  as  well  ashore, 
like  deerti  and  doom.  There  are  also  three  words  akin  to 
the  Dutch  or  German;  cZettc^  (our  clink), ^z^^er,  and 
guess ;  the  latter  means  *  to  weigh  or  calculate,'  and  has 
long  lived  as  an  expletive  in  America,  much  as  WickHffe 
iused  it. 

Many  of  the  Poemp,  which  remain  to  us  in  the 
Harleian  Manuscript  compiled  about  1315,  seem  to  be- 
long to  1280 ;  so  old  a  form  as  raaydenmon  (virgo)  is 
here  found.  They  have  been  printed  in  the  Specimens 
of  Lyric  Poetry,  (Percy  Society) ;  in  the  Political  Songs, 
(Camden  Society) ;  in  the  Poems  of  Walter  Mapes, 
^Camden  Society)  ;  and  in  the  *  Reliquiea  AntiqusB.'  We 
may  safely  set  the  compilation  down  to  the  shire  where 
the  St.  K!atherine  was  translated ;  there  are  many  foVms 
^md  idioms  common  to  both  pieces.  The  greatest  peculia- 
rity of  the  present  compiler  is  his  changing  eo  into  ue ;  he 
has  suen  for  seon  (videre)  at  p.  100  (Lyric  P.).  We  see  our 
schow  (monstrare)  at  p.  196  (Political  S.),  though  this 
must  have  had  the  sound  of  the  French  ou.  The  v  is 
cast  out  at  p.  Ill  (Lyi^c  P.),  for  d&oel  becomes  del^  the 
Scotch  deil.  The  form  quaqiie  (tremere)  is  curious,  in 
p.  348  (Mapes'  P.) ;  here  the  first  qu  is  pronounced  in 
the  English  way,  the  second  in  the  French  way. 

The  old  form  iiiom  Jcin  is  now  altered  into  monhunde 
i(mankind),  p.  81  (Lyric  P:).     Crop  was  much  used  ia 
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the  sense  of  ca'put  about  this  time,  as  in  the  phrase  cr&p' 
ant  rote ;  our  cropper  differs  not  much  from  header ;  the 
one  belongs  to  the  land,  the  other  to  the  water.  Gherl 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  fellowy  p.  Ill  (Lyric  P.).  Score 
is  now  nsed  for  a  written  account,  p.  155  (Political  S.)^ 
The  lad  and  hoi  of  the  Havelok  are  here  repeated. 
Women  now  bear  the  names  of  Magge  and  Malle,  p.  158 
(Pohtical  S.).  At  p.  349  of  the  Mapes*  Poems,  the  grave- 
is  called  oure  long  horn. 

Seli,  in  the  Western  shires,  had  changed  its  meaning- 
from  heatus  to  infeUx  (like  our  '  j90(w*  fellow ')  ;  this  we- 
saw  in  the  Havelok.  An  animal  unjustly  treated  is- 
on  that  account  called  the  sel  iasse,  p.  198  (Political  S.). 
In  the  next  page  comes  dogged,  applied  to  the  wolf ;  it 
seems  here  to  stand  for  crvdelis.  Further  on,  at  p.  203,. 
we  read  of  a  sori  wed,  the  sense  that  sort  had  begun  to- 
bear  in  the  Havelok.  At  68  (Lyric  P.)  we  hear  of  a 
body  beaten  hlak  ant  bio ;  hlce  (lividus)  is  English ;  bloie 
(csBruleus)  is  French.  At  p.  152  (Political  S.)  we  see- 
the origin  of  our  common  as  good  as,  where  good  standa 
for  well ;  ase  god  is  swynden  anon  as  so  for  te  swynhe^ 
We  say  *  that  is  as  good  as  saying,  &c.' ;  here  we  see 
how  the  Infinitive  in  en  became  ing.  Worthy  had 
hitherto  been  followed  by  the  Infinitive  ;  at  p.  71  (Lyric 
P.)  comes  rtidke  me  worthi  that  y  so  he. 

At  p.  58  of  the  same,  we  see  the  Possessive  Pronoun 
set  after  its  Substantive ;  swete  Ihesu,  loverd  myn,  as  in 
the  Blickling  Homilies.  The  Indefinite  it  is  extended 
in  meaning  at  p.  110 ;  *  no  wight,  unless  hit  hue  the 
hegge,^  The  we,  even  in  this  Southern  shire,  is  making 
way  for  nouty  as  we  see  in  p.  111.     At  p.  196  (Political 
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Songs)  there  is  a  great  change ;  we  see  al  thai,  whate  hi 
evir  he.  The  old  swa  hvat  siva  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and 
the  Neater  hwat  is  now  used  for  the  Masculine  hwa,  or 
perhaps  for  hwylc.  The  modern  Relative  sense  of  the 
latter  Pronoun  is  gaining  ground  at  p.  205 ;  the  poet 
talks  of  the  joj  of  heaven  ;  he  then  begins  a  new  sen- 
tence ;  to  whoch  joi  Crist  hring  us. 

As  to  Verbs :  hist  (tu  es)  is  in  72  (Lyric  P.)  ;  it 
belongs  to  the  South,  and  was  used  three  hundred  years 
later  by  the  great  Warwickshire  bard.  The  mot  and 
most  were  not  quite  settled  as  yet ;  in  199  (Political  S.) 
stiBinds  Godds  grame  most  hi  home ;  here  we  should  now  put 
moAf  for  most.  In  p.  203  comes  m^n  m^t  it  hide ;  here 
we  shoxdd  now  put  mvst  for  m^t.  At  p.  155,  comes  y 
shaZ  rewen  httere  redes ;  here  rue,  as  in  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  is  employed  in  our  modem  way;  it  would  have 
been  earlier  me  shall  rewen  of  &c.  We  see  such  phrases 
as  he  weop  aflod  of  teres,  p.  70  (Lyric  P.)  ;  do  wey,  'make 
way  *  (p.  90)  ;  and  thy  wille  ne  welh  y  ner  a  fote,  (p.  100) 
*  I  followed  thy  will  never  a  foot.'  We  here  see  the 
beginning  of  our  idiom, '  to  walk  the  hospitals.'  In  the 
Political  Songs,  wed  takes  a  new  meaning,  for  it  is  used 
of  a  priest  marrying  a  couple  (p.  159).  But  the  greatest 
change  in  the  Verb  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Beliquise 
Antique,'  I.  p.  122.  Long  before  this  time,  we  saw  in 
Domesday  Book  French  names  such  as  Taillehosc  and 
Fassaquam.  This  compounding  of  a  Verb  with  an 
Accusative  is  now  passed  on  to  Enghsh ;  an  old  man 
is  called  by  his  wife  spille-hred,  or  as  we  shoxdd  now  say, 
a  hread-waster.  This  new  idiom  was  to  flood  England  with 
new  compounds  in  the  B;eformation  age;  though  it  is 
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now  bnt  little  used ;  onr  grooms  call  a  horse  a  criMnier^ 
not  a  hite-crib  ;  we  have  in  this  stuck  to  the  old  Teutonic 
way  of  compounding.  Almost  six  hundred  years  sepa- 
rate spUle^hred  and  Jcnow-nothing^  the  last  similar  French- 
bom  compound  that  I  can  remember ;  it  was  a  word  of 
great  American  renown  about  1855.  Another  imitation 
of  the  French  is  seen  in  a  piece  of  this  age,  in  the 
*  BehquisB  Antiques/  I.  p.  133 ;  we  read  of  animals  called 
the  go-hi-dich,  the  stele  awa%  and  many  such*  This 
idiom  was  imitated  by  Bunyan  in  his  Mr,  Da/re-noUlie, 
Ac. ;  the  name  Praise  Ood  Ba/rehcynes  was  once  well 
known.  We  now  talk  of  a  drink  as  a  *  pick  me  up  ; '  a 
slow  man  is  called  '  old  stick  in  the  mud.' 

At  p.  94  (Lyric  P.)  we  meet  with  the  so  needlessly 
set  before  an  Adjective,  the  idiom  well  known  to  our 
ballad-makers : 

Levedi,  seinte  Mariey  so  fair  ant  so  hriht, 

Wei  is  used  for  rihte  in  p.  80,  stond  wel  v/nder  rode,  re- 
minding us  of  the  old  well  nigh. 

At  p.  68  (Lyric  P.)  we  find  the  love  of  the  ;  we  have 
before  seen  thi  love.  But  this  of  was  giving  way  to  o» ; 
at  p.  91  we  see  the  old  idiom  ret6?e  of  me ;  at  p.  90,  comes 
the  new  rewe  on  me.  This  idiom  is  repeated  in  the 
Alexander  and  the  Piers  Ploughman,  compiled  in  neigh- 
bouring shires.  In  the  Gothic,  cma  with  the  dative 
sometimes  follows  Verbs  of  emotion.  (Matzner,  II.  371.) 
In  the  Mapes'  Poems,  p.  347,  comes  al  o  fwre,  and  the 
Alexander,  rather  later,  has  sette  on  fyre.  With  is  now 
Used  like  the  Latin  oib  before  a  person ;  thou  a/rt  wayted 
(watched)  with  fader  a^t  al  my  Jcynne^  p.  91  (Lyric  P.)  ; 
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this  wiiln,  is  employed  in  the  same  way  in  Piers  Plougli- 
man ;  we  still  say,  *  I  was  taken  with  him.' 

There  are  some  new  Tentonic  words ;  the  pains  of 
heU  are  said  to  be  tyke\  p.  346  (Mapes'  Poems)  ;  we  still 
speak  of  a  *  ticklish  business.'  At  p.  Ill  (Lyric  P.) 
^omes  d/rynhe  of  fol  god  hous,  whence  comes  our  hoozy. 
At  p.  150  (Political  S.),  we  hear  of  menthatp^A^^A  the 
^oreful  dene  ;  this  is  akin  to  the  Dutch,  ^cken.  At  page 
157,  we  light  upon  those  who  polheth  a  pcvrosshe  m  pyne  ; 
hence  comes  our  Verb  jpoke,  which  is  found  often  in 
Salopian  writers  of  the  following  age  with  the  I  cast  out ; 
this  also  is  seen  in  Dutch.  At  p.  158,  we  hear  that  a 
woman  is  hy-modered  (distraught)  ;  hence  perhaps  our 
Timddled,  with  the  usual  change  of  r  and  L 

About  this  time,  1280,  English  was  making  a  new 
start.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  the  Lyric  Poems,  especially 
those  in  pages  80,  90,  and  110,  foreshadow  the  wonder- 
ful power  and  ease  that  our  tongue  was  soon  to  display. 
The  English  Hymn,  as  we  now  commonly  have  it, 
was  beginning  to  appear:  some  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  this  manuscript :  the  four  lines  of  each  stanza 
-end  in  one  rime.  I  give  an  example,  from  p.  70 
{Lyric  P.)  : — 

Jhesu,  when  ich  thenke  on  the, 
Ant  loke  upon  the  rode  tre, 
Thi  suete  body  to-toren  y  se, 
Hit  maketh  heorte  to  smerte  me. 

To  this  time,  about  1280,  belongs  the  tale  of  Dame 
«iriz,  a  translation  from  the  French ;  it  is  printed  in 
Wright's  *Anecdota  Literaria.'  It  was  written  somewhere 
on  the  Great   Sundering    Line,   from    its  mixture   of 
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Norihem  and  Soaihem  forms.  We  find,  as  in  the- 
Havelok,  gar^  90/*^9i  I  'mon^  hethen  (hence),  thou  be^ 
(eris),  Ooddot,  fair  cmd  fre^  we  helpen,  HI,  have ;  there  is- 
also  semie  (peccatum),  clarc,  and  sweeting ;  bH  Sevem 
forms.  Perhaps  the  poem  was  written  in  South  Staf- 
fordshire; the  Southern  thilke,  muchel,  and  womon 
(mulier)  appear ;  and  also  the  Axxmsative  of  the  Adjec- 
tive, have  goche  dai,  a  very  late  instance ;  boih  8elk& 
and  sulke  express  talis. 

Bed  (jussit)  keeps  its  vowel-sound  to  this  day.  The 
h  is  wrongly  prefixed,  as  in  hon  and  hmmcurteis ;  n  is 
added  to  Orrmin's  old  uppo,  for  we  find  oppon ;  here 
there  must  have  been  some  confusion  with  on.  Besides 
the  form  Siriz,  we  see  Sirith  (p.  9),  which  rimes  with 
grith ;  this  confasion  we  have  already  seen  in  the  York- 
shire sestred. 

At  p.  5  comes  the  expression  trewe  as  stel.  The  efi 
sone  of  Dorset  now  becomes  efftsones  (p.  11).  At  p.  7 
an  old  woman  says,  I  hidde  mi  paternoster  and  mi  crede  ^ 
this  Possessive  Pronoun  has  since  been  used  of  books 
that  men  ought  to  read  ;  '  I  have  studied  my  Gibbon,* 
says  one  of  Mr.  TroUope's  heroines.  At  p.  8  appears  the 
origin  of  the  cumbrous  *  if  so  be  that,*  well  known  in 
our  Bible ;  if  hit  he  so  tliat  thou  tne  lielpe. 

In  p.  7  we  see  go  telle  mi  serene  (sorrow)  ;  here  amd 
should  have  come  after  go.  At  p.  6  comes  Qod  the 
i-blessi;  in  the  next  page  this  is  shortened  into  blesse 
the,  blesse  the!  Forms  like  *save  us*  and  ^ curse  it** 
were  to  come  later.  The  old  umbe  was  now  being^ 
dropped  for  dboute ;  at  p.  4  comes  ich  a/m  i-gon  ahoute  to 
spehen;  the  idea  of  earnest  purpose  is  here  prominent,. 
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and  this  lasted  down  to  1611.  We  find  phrases  such  as  t(y 
do  for  the  (rem  gerere  pro  te).  The  old  get  had  hitherto- 
meant  adipisci;  it  now  leans  towards  the  meaning  of 
suadere ;  ich  gette  hire  to  rrvi  wille  (p.  8).  There  is  a  new 
sense  of  the  verb  rtm  in  the  next  page ;  we  hear  of  eyes 
runmng,  A  carions  idiom,  which  we  saw  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  1096,  is  found  in  the  following  lines,  in  p.  9 : 

I  shal  mak  a  lesing 
Of  thin  heie  renning ; 

that  is,  'I  shall  tell  a  lie  about  thine  eye  running/ 
Here  the  Verbal  Noun  has  a  Substantive  prefixed. 
Some  would  wrongly  say  that  the  renning  yj^b  an  Infini- 
tive, following  the  0/,  just  as  the  French  de  takes  an 
Infinitive  after  it. 

As  to  Prepositions  :  we  hear  of  a  man  being  from 
horn  (p.  5) ;  this  is  a  relic  of  the  old  fram  pe,  *  apart 
from  thee,'  in  the  Psalms. 

This  poem  is  a  translation  from  the  French ;  we  are 
not  surprised  therefore,  on  finding  hote  (but)  used  like 
the  French  mais  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  (p.  7)  : 
mais  Old  is  a  truly  French  idiom.  And  had  been  long 
used  to  English  si  as  well  as  e^ :  a  distinction  seemed  to- 
be  called  for ;  so  in  the  middle  of  p.  11  we  see  the  d 
cut  ofi*  and  an  (si)  used  for  the  first  time.  In  the  third 
line  of  p.  12  we  find  and  if  used  for  si ;  the  two  words 
are  coupled,  and  this  usage  lasted  down  to  1611,  for  hut 
cmd  if  (sed  si)  begins  a  sentence  in  our  New  Testament. 
We  here  find  not  only  the  proper  name  WHehin^. 
which  had  long  been  known,  but  also  Margeri}     Tha 

1  The  English  Margeri  seems  common-place  by  the  side  of  the- 
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fair  of  Botolfston  is  mentioned,  whicli  is  not  as  yet  cut 
down  to  Boston;  the  prefix  Saint  has  been  dropped*  We 
see  for  the  first  time  the  French  words  pejpis  (pips), 
mustard,  amdjuperti  (jeopardy),  p.  9. 

Along  with  Dame  Siriz  are  printed  a  few  other 
poems  from  the  Digby  Manuscript ;  they  seem  to 
have  been  written  about  1280,  much  further  to  the 
South ;  for  there  are  forms  like  axseth  (rogat)  and  hugen 
(emere).  In  p.  90  we  see  the  phrases  her  and  there, 
^i%te  werof  thou  were  loverd ;  here  whereof  is  used  in  a 
new  way.  In  the  next  page  comes  to  hen  agast,  teste  &c. 
In  another  poem  from  the  Digby  Manuscript,  The 
Thrush  and  Nightingale  (Hazlitt,  *  Early  Popular  Poetry,' 
I.  50)  we  find  sheme  for  shame,  filde  for  feld  (campus), 
just  as  we  now  pronounce  these  words.  In  p.  67  we 
see  a  well-known  proper  name  altered  into  Bedlehem, 
whence  comes  Bedlam, 

The  last  piece  that  seems  to  belong  to  1280  is  the 
Tristrem  (Scott's  edition),  a  poem  which  we  owe  to  the 
North ;  it  was  transcribed  fifty  years  later,  most  likely  in 
Salop. ^  The  Northern  forms  are  gif  (si),  tithfy  thou  see 
(vides),  men  seis  (aiunt),  swalu  (passer),  untrowea/nd, 
Jifbend,  warld,  ta/n  (captus),  hate  (calidus),  hist  (emis),  ye 
(tu),  which  last  is  always  coming.  The  poem  may  have 
been  written  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  the  Lancashire  and 
Derbyshire  borders;  for  we  find  hye  (ilia),  also  Orrmin's 
thou  was  (eras),  and  han  (habent).  The  dou/n  right  of 
the  Northern  Psalter  is  repeated.   Verbal  nouns  abound, 

nobler  Scotch  Marjory,    A  wonderful  difference  is  made  by  forms  of 
«pelling. 

^  I  give  a  specimen  of  this  in  Chapter  VII. 
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a  sure  mark  of  the  North.  But  the  Passive  Participle, 
with  the  final  n  clipped,  has  made  its  way  upwards ; 
the  Poet  certainly  wrote  might  have  he  in  p.  173,  as 
we  see  by  the  rimes;  the  Southern  drawe  has  also 
come  into  Yorkshire  (p.  181).  The  chief  tokens  of  the 
Transcriber's  alterations  are  to  be  found  in  to,  ich^ 
hoatJie,  hrethem,  no,  where  twa,  ilk  (idem),  hotkey 
hrether,  and  na  must  have  been  written.  He  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  turns  ogam  (iterum)  into  oyain ;  m 
p.  100  tJw  (quum)  has  been  turned  into  though.  The 
clearest  marks  of  transcription  are  to  be  seen  in  the  last 
Hnes  of  the  two  stanzas  in  p.  152.  The  Salopian  form: 
henne  (genus)  has  been  substituted  for  hinne  at  p.  82, 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  rime ;  and  of  Ufe  (de  vita), 
has  been  turned  into  olive,  which  makes  nonsense,  in 
p.  105. 

As  to  Vowels :  the  old  tmhte  (docuit)  now  becomes 
ta/ught;  our  form  slain  (cbdsus)  comes  at  p.  93.  The 
old  glewe  (cantus)  is  found,  and  also  the  new  gle,  (p.  82). 
The  poet  had  no  scruple  in  using  Southern  forms,, 
when  he  wanted  a  rime ;  Jcende  (genus)  comes  in  p.  150, 
and  the  Plural  da/yn  (dies)  in  p.  153.  At  p.  30  we  see 
penis,  a  word  cut  down  to  pens  in  the  next  page.  We 
at  last  come  upon  our  ought  (debet),  which  had  been 
long  in  gaining  its  abiding  shape ;  there  is  also  anough 
(satis). 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  cast  out  Consonants  : 
the  Verb  dronJcen  (mergere)  of  the  Northern  Psalter  now 
becomes  d/roun  (p,  90),  our  drown ;  the  old  Verb  swogan 
is  seen  as  swou/n  (p.  16).  The  stigrdp  of  former  days,  the 
rope  by  which  you  stie  up,  is  now  written  stirop.     The 
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•old  Icelandic  mithla  was  nsuallj  medMe  in  English ;  bat 
st  p.  189  we  see,  the  cmvtre  with  hem  meld,  a  great  oon* 
traction ;  our  slang  word  mill  (pngnare)  may  oome  from. 
this;  Scott  writes,  dare  ye  meU  wV  Donald  Gavrd.  The 
French  meZee  is  well  known.  The  iovmsx  gehdld  (castel- 
lum)  is  pared  down  to  hold  (p.  168),  our  hold ;  the  French 
consistorie  becomes  constori.  The  old  darep  (jaculnm), 
is  now  dart.  On  is  pared  down  to  a  in  a  bed,  a  fot,  and 
«  loft',  we  now  run  the  Prepositions  and  the  Nouns  into 
one  word.  The  wa^es  (fluctus)  of  Layamon's  Second 
Text  now  become  wawes,  a  form  that  was  to  last  until 
Tyndale  wrote  it  waves.  The  old  verb  siftan  (cribrare) 
now  forms  the  Noun  sive  (p.  114),  which  was  written 
sift  in  Norfolk  so  late  as  1440.  Enough  might  even 
in  the  North  be  pronounced  without  the  guttural  at 
the  end,  as  we  see  by  the  rimes  in  p.  182.  The  intru- 
sive n  appears  in  messanger^  p.  151. 

As  to  Substantives :  the  Verbal  Nouns  are  feust  in- 
creasing ;  we  find  his  wining,  p.  53 ;  her  hlod  leteing, 
p.  126,  and  many  others.  Orrmin's  endeda^  now  be- 
x3omes  ending  day,  p.  102.  We  hear  of  something  being 
done  opo7i  a  somers  day.  We  have  seen  Sir,  Dame,  and 
Child  prefixed  to  proper  names ;  we  now  find  muiden 
Blauncheflour,  Instead  of  see,  have  a  sight  of  is  used  in 
p.  38.  Yrland  side  is  in  p.  61 ;  here  the  last  word  is  not 
needed ;  it  shows  the  origin  of  our  phrase,  the  whole 
coimtry  side.  Drink  of  maim,  (p.  97)  is  used  for  a  mighty 
drinh.  We  see  an  idiom  well  known  to  our  ballad-makers 
in  p.  112 ;  gavisus  est  is  Englished  by  glad  a  man  was 
he.  In  p.  32  the  old  honda  (colonus)  gives  way  to 
•hiishondnian ;  the  poet  has  elsewhere  a  new  meaning  for 
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^(yiad ;  at  p.  55  comes,  to  lo7ig  ichcuue  hen  her  bond,  *  too 
long  I  have  been  their  thrall.*  Hushonde  of  old  had 
meant  only  conjv^x  and  paterfcmdUas ;  the  confasion  of 
1ihe  derivative  from  the  Scandinavian  htta  with  the 
derivative  from  the  Old  English  hindan  is  likely  to  puzzle 
the  modem  student*  It  is  strange  that  the  servile  mean- 
ing of  hond  should  be  found  first  in  a  shire  much  peopled 
by  Danes.  Already,  in  the  Northern  Psalter,  hv/nden 
{vinctus)  has  been  changed  into  honden. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  use  Adjectives  as  if  they  were 
Substantives:  at  p.  179  comes  Ysonde  men  calleth  that 
Jre ;  here  lady  should  follow  the  last  word ;  we  know 
Hood's  *  one  more  unfortunate.'  This  hold  (p.  116)  re- 
minds us  of  the  French  ce  hrave.  At  p.  57  is  thai 
seylden  into  the  wide ;  just  as  we  talk  of  the  open.  At 
p.  170  we  see  the  old  liflic  (vivax)  gain  a  new  meaning ; 
it  is  here  applied  to  images  that  resemble  life ;  we  now 
make  a  diflFerence  between  lively  and  life-like.  Orrmin's 
^eydihe  is  now  seen  as  gain  (promptus),^  p.  51 ;  and  the 
word  is  still  well  known  in  Yorkshire.  The  Adjective 
latig  is  altogether  dropped  in  the  phrase,  the  wand  was 
tuelve  fete^  p.  147 ;  something  like  the  idiom  common  in 
the  oldest  English,  he  woes  twelfwintre  (eald).  A  new 
idiom  of  time  is  seen  in  p.  154 ;  a  pair  live  in  pleasure 
for  tuelmoneth  thre  wouJces  las ;  this  would  earlier  have 
been  '  less  by  three  weeks.' 

The  Pronoun  his  was  now  used  freely  without  being 

<50upled  to  a  Noun ;  in  p.  57,  two  men  sail  forth,  each  in 

his  own  ship, 

Moraunt  band  his  bedde, 
And  Tristrem  lete  his  go. 
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There  is  a  new  form  for  the  Beflexive  Pronoim  in 
p.  18 ;  thai  maked  hem  hotm ;  we  still  say,  ^  I  lay  m» 
down.'  The  Indefinite  it  gains  ground;  in  p.  98, 
Tristrem  would  have  been  slain,  no  were  it  for  the  king; 
Orrmin  would  have  written  ncere  for  no  were  it.  The  as. 
was  being  used  for  the  Latin  qiwd,  just  as  our  lower 
class  still  use  it ;  an  Mile  as  he  hadde  mett,  is  in  p.  154 
In  p.  151  comes  a  poetical  idiom  that  Chaucer  loved : — 

Who  was  blithe  in  halle, 
Bot  Ysonde  the  quen  ? 

A  touch  of  this  lingers  in  Scott's  *  Peveril,'  chapter  zxiii.  j 
Everett  says :  *  he  was  who  but  he  with  the  regents.' 

In  Verbs :  did  is  coming  in  fast ;  as  thai  dede  ohade^ 
(manserunt),  p.  54 ;  [this  revived  idiom  was  maVing 
way  elsewhere,  as  we  see  in  the  Havelok.  The  most,  in 
the  sense  of  oportet,  had  travelled  up  from  Dorset  to 
Yorkshire  within  forty  years ;  in  p.  94  is  nedes  he  mod 
abide ;  the  most  is  also  used  for  licuit  (p.  164)  ;  ye  m^ten 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  oportet,  in  p.  106.  The  French 
idiom,  first  found  in  St.  Katharine's  Legend,  is  repeated 
in  p.  160  ;  we  there  see  Tristrem  went,  withouten  coming 
oyain ;  here  the  Infinitive  comen  takes  the  form  of  the 
Active  Participle.^  We  should  never,  I  think,  presume 
that  this  ing  after  a  Preposition  represents  an  old  Infini- 
tive, unless  the  Prepositions  answer  to  soms,  pour,  or  de, 
which  govern  an  Infinitive  in  French.  We  hear  of  men  rid* 
iw^out  of  haven;  of  laying  money  on  a  thing;  these  remind 

*  An  or  en  becomes  ing,  just  as  the  old  Ahhandun  is  now  Abing^ 
dorif  and  some  people  turn  captain  and  garden  into  capting  and 
garding. 
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ns  of  Scandinavia.  We  read,  moreover,  of  Ireahmg 
heads;  of  dealing  strokes;  of  setting  a  child  to  lore. 
The  Verb  hitahen,  nsed  for  tradere  in  Layamon's 
Second  Text,  was  now  pared  down  to  take ;  at  p.  21 
comes,  scJie  tohe  Bouhmit  a  ring ;  at  p.  92  comes, 
Tristrem  toJce  asaut  to  that  d/ragomi ;  we  still  say,  '  he 
took  him  a  erack  on  the  head.'  The  old  Verbs  Ze?'e 
(docere)  and  lem  (discere)  are  no  longer  kept  distinct ;  ^ 
in  p.  24  comes,  he  lemd  him.  At  p.  147,  stamd  gets, 
as  in  Scandinavia,  the  sense  of  ferre  as  well  as  stare ; 
his  stroh  may  no  man  stamd,^  Layamon's  Verb  da^h 
had  been  transitive ;  but  we  now  find,  over  the  hregge 
he  deste,  p.  149.  At  p.  25  comes  the  enquiry,  *What 
wilt  thou  lay  ? '  the  answer  is,  tuenti  schillinges  to 
say ;  we  should  now  put,  sanj  twenty  shillvngs.  In  p.  36 
comes  the  challenge,  who  letter  can  lat  se ;  we  should 
now  say,  let  us  see;  here  the  us  is  intrusive.  The 
Past  Participle  of  stician  (pungere)  had  always  been 
Weak;  it  is  now  confused  with  the  Strong  Verb  steJcen 
(claudere),  and  we  see  mine  hert  hye  hath  y-stehe  (p.  177). 
Y  trowe  is  used  as  a  mere  expletive  in  p.  182 ;  this  is  the 
Scandinavian  trui  eg  ;  y  wene  was  elsewhere  coming  into 
use  in  the  same  sense.  The  Verb  is  dropped,  after  the 
French  fashion,  in  the  request,  swete  Ysonde,  thin  are, 
(bestow  pity),  p.  123. 

We  see  such  Adverbial  phrases,  as,  *to  mate  fair,' 

*  he  was  fast  by,'  ^out,  traitour,  of  mi  land ! '  (p.  50), 
*shewende  sAtvrongj    'he  hated  him  dedehj,^     In  the 

'  I  have  seen  lem  called  the  Passive  Voice  of  lere. 

^  About  the  year  1848  there  was  a  great  dispute  as  to  whether 

*  I  stand  no  nonsense '  was  a  phrase  of  Oromwell's  time. 

C  C 
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last  word,  we  see  the  loss  that  England  was  nndergoing, 
now  that  in  the  Dano- Anglian  conntry  she  conid  not 
mark  the  distinction  between  an  Adjectiye  and  an 
Adverb.  The  old  hrce^ice  (protenns)  is  now  seen  as 
redUy  (p.  39)  ;  this  does  not  come  from  Orrmin's  resdii 
(paratns).  Tha/n  (tunc)  is  employed  much  as  a  Il'oun, 
for  we  find  er  than  and  hi  th<m,  a  nsage  which  comes 
down  from  before  the  Conquest.  The  old  Comparatiye 
of  feor  (procnl)  was  ferre,  which  may  still  be  heard  in 
Scotland  as  farrer;  this  was  now  confounded  with 
further;  and  ferther  (p.  94),  our  farther y  is  the  result. 
The  old  Adverb  cwicliche  is  pared  down  to  qtdk  at  p.  98. 
We  have  seen  stiUe  used  as  adhuc  three  hundred  years 
before  this  time ;  the  idiom  now  comes  up  again ;  it  was 
long  peculiar  to  the  North,  and  only  slowly  made  its  way 
to  London.     At  p.  117  we  find,  yif  he  loveth  the  stUle, 

At  p.  18  we  see  over  hord  used  of  a  ship.  The  replac- 
ing of  Mo  by  on  or  m  is  again  seen  ;  it  hrast  on  j^eces^ 
p.  92. 

In  p.  175  we  find  wel  in  the  sense  of  the  French  eh 
Men  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  wel,  whi  seistow 

80? 

Some  Scandinavian  words  appear;  such  as  husk 
(parare),  from  hua  sig,  'to  betake  himself;'  stiU,  from 
the  Swedish  sh/lta,  a  support.  To  hohhle,  which  is  here 
found,  is  akin  to  a  Dutch  word  meaning  ^  to  jog  up 
and  down.'  Stout  is  also  pure  Dutch.  At  p.  42  we  find 
stormes  histayd  hem ;  this  new  form,  something  like  heset, 
is  akin  to  the  High  German. 

There  are  rimed  versions  of  two  supposed  Charters  of 
King  Athelstane's  to  Beverley  and  Biipon ;  these  seem  to 
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belong  to  1280;  they  are  in  Kemble*s  Collection,  II.  186. 
The  forms  are  very  like  those  of  the  Yorkshire  Psalter ; 
the  e  is  often  doubled.  We  find  the  line  darky  prest^ 
parson,  or  cherel ;  persona  was  Englished  by  parson,  fol- 
lowing the  French  usage.  The  ye  was  wrongly  written 
for  you ;  ]>an  say  I  ye ;  gwe  I  ye.  There  is  na  man  sal 
have  at  do ;  the  last  two  words,  a  Scandinavian  form, 
have  become  the  parent  of  our  ado  ;  we  have  turned  an 
Infinitive /acere  into  a  Noun  for  negoiiwn. 


THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 

(1290.) 

To  this  date  seems  to  belong  the  Debate  of  the  Body 
and  the  Soul,  printed  in  the  Poems  of  Walter  Mapes, 
334,  (Camden  Society).  It  may  have  been  compiled 
somewhere  near  Rugby,  for  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Southern  and  Midland  speech.  Some  of  Orrmin's  forms 
are  repeated,  as  thou  was,  sumwat;  the  Participle 
glowetide;  his  ner  (neque)  now  becomes  nor,  p.  334. 
There  is  thertil,  ding,  to  and  fro,  Jcvrke,  r&tvive,  are,  as 
in  the  Havelok  ;  and  the  i/rotevale  (nonsense)  a  peculiar 
word  found  a  few  years  later  in  South  Lincolnshire.* 
Asise  is  cut  down  to  sise,  another  link  with  that  county. 
Cloches  (clutches)  is  seen ;  it  came  before  in  the  War- 
wickshire version  of  the  Anoren  Riwle ;  to  ride  on  heijfi 
Jiorse  (p.  337),  is  repeated  in  the  Alexander,  a  few  years 
later ;  that  poem  too  may  belong  to  Warwickshire.    On 

'  Has  tiie  last  syllable  anything  in  common  with    till^  vally^ 
upon  which  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns  discourses  so  learnedly? 

c  c  2 
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the  other  hand,  the  Southern  forms  in  the  present  work 
are  Ixdel^  i-hud,  hahhe,  nis,  honden,  he  (iUi).  We  find 
both  suwUlc  and  suwiclie  for  talis ;  aU  and  a«,  loUh  and 
mity  nvikkel  and  michel :  the  poem  is  a  work  compiled 
close  to  the  Great  Sundering  Line. 

The  sley  (sapiens)  of  the  Havelok  now  becomeB  sly, 
p.  339  ;  and  god  (bonus)  becomes  gtu)dy  p.  334 ;  we  see 
the  Vowel  in  its  passage  from  the  old  sound  of  o  to  our 
modem  sonnd  u,  the  French  ou.    The  Consonants  are 
much  clipped ;  sawe  (vidi)  becomes  sau ;  the  old  sippan 
(post),  is  pared  down  to  sin,  p.  335 ;  and  this,  like 
irotevale,  is  repeated  in  a  Sonth  Lincolnshire  work,  a 
dozen  years  later.    IHdst  (fecisti)  becomes  ddst.     There 
is  a  curious  combination  of  consonants  in  joy^e  (joy). 
The  hrunstan  (sulfur)  of  Northern  England  now  becomes 
hrwmston,  p.  339  ;  the  u  was  elsewhere  changed  into ». 
An  I  is  inserted  into  Layamon's  Verb  sturten,  without 
changing   the   sense;   in  p.  335   is  corae  thow^  sterte- 
liiide ;  the  meaning  here  is  rather  different  6x)m  our 
startle. 

The  Adjective  minde  now  adds  a  new  meaning  to  its 
old  sense  memor ;  we  hear  at  p.  336  that  a  man  is  mynde 
(inclined)  to  the  world ;  this  is  repeated  in  the  Lincoln- 
shire work  above  referred  to.  We  still  say,  *  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  &c.'  as  well  as  *  mind  you  do  it.' 

In  Verbs,  we  light  upon  our  expletive  ic  sey^e  (I  say), 
coming  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  p.  335.  So  lost 
was  the  governing  principle  of  the  old  inflexions,  that  a 
new  form  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb  is  struck  off;  ic  mot,  fu 
most,  were  not  understood,  and  thou  mostist  (debnisti)  is 
seen.    We  have  seenfledde  as  a  new  Perfect  of  the  Verb 
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fij&m  (fugere)  ;  tlus  is  now  found  as  the  Past  Participle. 
thine  frend  heonfledde,  p.  334.  We  have  already  marked 
in  the  poems  of  1270,  hetere  is  tholien  Hum  momen ;  this 
Infinitive  was  now  made  to  imitate  the  Active  Participle ; 
at  p.  338  comes  merci  criende  Iviel  avdilede,  crying  mercy 
(petere  misericordiam)  little  availed. '  ^  After  this,  it  was 
easy  to  look  npon  criende,  not  as  a  Gernndial  Infinitive, 
but  as  an  Active  Participle,  and  to  write  it  crying.  The 
whole  of  this  subject  is  perhaps  the  most  debated  point 
in  our  English  tongue  ;  I  hope  I  have  in  this  work  thrown 
some"  light  upon  it.  Within  the  last  six  hundred  years,  a 
great  load  has  been  cast  on  our  ending  ing  ;  it  represents 
(1)  the  old  Southern  inde,  the  ending  of  Active  Parti- 
ciples ;  (2)  the  old  ung  of  Verbal  Nouns;(3)the  old  Infini- 
tive an  and  en,  as  in  the  case  just  quoted.  All  three  usages 
are  found  in  the  one  sentence:  ^Hecmng  the  roaring , 
without  stirring,  I  looked.'  No.  1  and  No.  2  seem  to  be 
jumbled  together  ia  the  phrase,  '  They  leffc  beating  of 
Paul.'  Owing  to  this  confusion,  a  wholly  new  English 
idiom  was  produced  about  1770.  Where  the  English  Gos- 
pels of  1000  have  im/le  hefaran  (St.  John  vii.  35),  Wickliffe 
has,  he  is  to  goyinge.  Dr.  Morris  traces  this  usage  down 
to  about  the  year  1500.  In  the  Poem  now  discussed, 
p.  336,  we  find  the  contrary  form,  to  stmne  was  my  kinds, 
*  it  was  my  nature  to  sin.' 

We  have  already  seen  vdth  used  to  express  the  Latin 
ab  ;  and  in  this  poem,  p.  335,  comes  hlowen  with  the  wind, 

*  In  the  Essex  Homilies  of  1180,  p.  39,  we  find  to  vmnimde  .... 
and  to  driven ;  both  of  these  forms  alike  represent  the  old  Gernndial 
Infinitive.  Matzner  (III.  77)  gives  many  Fourteenth  Century  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  this  perplexing  ing. 
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In  the  page  before,  this  with  seems  to  express  tlie  Latin 
'per ;  wow;  wifh,  thi  sehe  thou^  art  forlorn, 

A  FrenclL  idiom  here  appears  in  English,  something 
like  si  vieuoR  horn  com  estes;  our  as  seems  to  get  the 
meaning  of  quarruvis.  The  poet,  in  p.  339,  says,  '  Christ 
shielded  me,  a  svmful  ma/n  as  I  lay  there* 

At  p.  337  we  hear  of  a  hotlielere  in  charge  of  sheep ; 
this  new  word  reminds  ns  of  the  dwellers  in  a  Scotch 
hothie.     In  the  specimen  that  follows,  hw  is  written  ju?. 


THE  EAST  MIDLAND  DIALECT. 

(1290.) 

5wan  I  bad  to  leve  pride, 

thi  manie  mes,'  thi  riche  schroud,  '  feast 

The  false  world  that  stode  biside 

bad  the  be  ful  quoynte  and  proud ; 
Thi  fleychs  with  riche  robes  schride,**  ^  cover 

nou^t  als  a  beggare  in  a  clou^t ; 
And  on  heije  horse  to  ride, 

with  mikel  meyn^  in  and  oujt. 
Jwan  I  bad  the  erliche  to  rise, 

nim  on  me  thi  soule  kep.° 
Thouj  seidest  thouj  mi^test  a  none  wise 

forgon  the  murie  morwe  *  slep. 
Jwan  je  hadden  set  your  sise,* 

ye  thre  tray  tours,  sore  I  wep ; 
Ye  ladde  me  wid  oure  enprise, 

as  te  bothelere  doth  is  schep. 
3wan  thre  traitours  at  a  tale 

togidere  weren  agein  me  sworn. 
Al  ye  maden  trotevale '  '  mock 

that  I  haved  seid  bifom. 


<^  thought 


^  morning 

•  madeyonr 
arrange- 
ment 
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Je  ledde  me  bi  daune  and  dale, 

as  an  oxe  bi  the  bom. 
Til  tber  as  him  is  browen  bale, 

tber  his  throte  schal  be  schom. 


THE  CONTRAST  TO  THE  EAST  MmLAND. 

(1290.) 

"We  redeth  i  fe  holi  godspelle  of  to  dai  fat  nre  lord 
ihesa  crist  yede  one  time  into  ane  ssipe  and  ise  deciples 
mid  him  into  )>e  see.  And  so  hi  were  in  |>o  ssipe  so  aros 
a  great  tempeste  of  winde.  And  ure  lord  was  i-leid  him 
don  to  slepe  ine  )>o  ssipe,  er  ]7ane  )>is  tempeste  aroos. 
Hise  deciples  bedde  gret  drede  of  f  ise  tempeste,  so  awa- 
kede  hine,  and  seiden  to  him,  lord,  save  us,  for  we 
perisset.  And  ha  wiste  wel  fet  hi  ne  hadde  nocht  gode 
beleave  ine  him;  \o  seide  to  hem;  what  dret  yw,  folk 
of  litle  beliave.  po  aros  up  ure  lord  and  tok  fane  wynd 
and  to  see,  and  al-so  rafe  hit  was  stille. 


This  forms  a  part  of  the  few  Kentish  Sermons, 
printed  by  Dr.  Morris  in  his  *01d  English  Miscellany' 
(Early  English  Text  Society),  p.  32;  they  are  translated 
from  the  French.  "We  see  the  old  forms,  especially  the 
Article  in  its  three  Genders,  lingering  on  in  Kent,  long 
after  they  had  been  dropped  elsewhere.  This  shire, 
where  Hengist  landed,  preserved  his  speech  with  pecu- 
liar carefulness ;  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  1290, 
as  Caxton  tells  us,  the  Kentish  tongue  sounded  most 
strange  in  the  ears  of  other  Englishmen.  We  here 
find  forms  that  remind  us  of  the  Homilies  of  1120,  such 
as  /er  (ignis),   setme  (peccatum),  furti  (quadraginta), 


■  I 
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apiered  (visns  est),  where  the  ie  of  the  Sonth  East  is 
forced  into  a  French  word.  The  Yowel-combinAtions  in 
thief  J  leaf  reef  have  but  one  sound  (formerly  the  French  e, 
but  now  the  French  {)  ;  the  three  forms  come  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  mnch  to  the  puzzlement  of 
foreigners.  The  tirgen  (fatigari)  of  East  Anglia  now 
becomes  targi  (morari),  p.  86 ;  the  Old  English  word  has 
got  confused  with  the  French  targier ;  we  now  make  a 
difference  between  ti/re  and  tarry.  In  the  same  page  we 
find  yare  (auris),  and  something  similar  is  written  in  a 
famous  Kentish  work  fifty  years  later ;  this  seems  to  show 
the  oldest  pronunciation  of  the  English  eare.  So  strong 
was  the  Southern  leaning  to  0  in  the  place  of  a,  that  the 
foreign  angel  is  here  written  ongel.  The  Dorsetshire  u 
had  not  replaced  i  in  Kent,  for  we  find  toyman  and 
rmchel.  The  0  is  doubled,  as  in  goodman.  What  had 
been  written  Giwes  is  now  cut  down  to  Oevs,  just  as  we 
sound  the  word  Jews,  p.  26. 

On  turning  to  the  Consonants :  we  see  that  Kent, 
like  East  Anglia,  employed  forms  like  sal  for  shaU, 
thefte,  maden  (fecerunt).  There  is  both  loverd  and 
lord ;  the  old  guttural  in  laghe  (lex)  is  kept  as  strictly 
as  in  Yorkshire;  but  there  are  tokens  of  a  coming 
change,  for  we  find  both  felaghe  (socius)  and  feUvrede, 
p.  31.  The  nicht  (nox)  and  nocht  (non)  still  keep  the 
guttural.  The  new  Participle  in  ing  had  not  yet  overrun 
Kent,  which  is  fax  from  Worcestershire.  The  h  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  is  sometimes  clipped,  and  some- 
times wrongly  prefixed.  The  v  instead  of  /  was  TnalriTig 
way.  There  is  siche  (taUs)  as  well  as  swiche ;  and  the 
former  may  still  be  heard  in  our  days.     In  p.  32  aolUe 
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is  put  for  shall  ye ;  this  is  the  f oremimer  of  a  cor- 
ruption now  widely  spread,  like  ^do^ee  now  J  The  sonnd 
of  the  g  had  become  so  softened  in  many  instances,  that 
tqjcmes  is  written  for  togeanes,  p.  26.  The  form  kmJc 
(rex)  shows  how  strongly  the  g  in  kmg  was  sounded. 

In  Substantives,  there  is  a  falling  away  from  the 
old  standard ;  the  writer  prefers  fer  of  Tielle  to  helle-fer. 
The  word  yldo  had  been  used  of  old  for  both  cetas  and 
senectus ;  we  see  in  p.  35  a  budding  tendency  to  express 
the  latter  by  elde,  and  the  former  by  the  new  French 
word  age,  already  employed  in  the  Horn.  Hepenesse  is 
used  in  p.  26  for  the  old  hcepennes ;  this  looks  like  a 
copying  of  the  French  ending. 

The  Verbal  Nouns  were  coming  in  everywhere;  heringe 
stands  for  hirth,  in  p.  26.  The  old  hcelend  had  long  gone 
out ;  helere  appears  in  its  place,  which  had  already  been 
used  twipe  before  this  time.  The  preacher  addresses 
his  flock  as  hrdinges  and  levedis ;  we  should  now  say, 
*  Ladies  and  gentlemen.'  A  new  word,  goodma/n,  p.  33, 
Englishes  j^aterfamilia^.  It  is  worth  while  to  trace  how 
a  meaning  leaps  from  word  to  word ;  I  place  the  old 
sense  above  the  new  sense  in  each  : 


Goodman 

Husbonde 

Bonde 


■a 


Bonus  homo. 
Paterfamilias. 

1.  Paterfamilias. 
Oolonus. 


Oolonus. 
Servus. 


Here  we  see  three  English  words,  aU  within  the  Thir- 
teenth Centxiry,  add  wholly  new  senses  to  their  old 
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meanings.  This  shifting  of  ideas  from  word  to  word  is 
most  strange. 

An  Old  English  idiom  is  kept  np  in,  a  iik  man  seyde 
'  Lord,  Lord,*  ha  seide  ^c,  p.  31 ;  this  repetition  may  be 
still  heard. 

A  new  idiom  is  found  in  p.  30  :  lecheries  apushreeke, 
roherie, pwrch  wyche  yinJces,  Ac. ;  here  a  new  Sub- 
stantive, iJdngs,  is  coupled  with  the  Belatiye,  to  represent 
several  other  Substantives. 

There  is  a  strange  union  in  p.  28 ;  we  read  si  mirre 

signefiet  vastmge go  me  pelrimage ....  and  to  do  aUe 

\>e  gode,  Ac.  Here  we  have  the  Verbal  Noun,  the  pure 
Infinitive,  and  the  Infinitive  with  to,  all  governed  by 
one  Verb. 

The  8wa  of  the  Blickling  Homilies  starts  to  life 
again,  in  the  sense  of  tgitur ;  in  p.  32,  '  they  feared,  so 
they  waked  him.'  The  word  also  is  used  for  sicwt  in 
p.  28,  a  remnant  of  the  Old  English  form  ealswa; 
elsewhere  this  also  stood  for  etia/m.  There  is  a  new 
Verb,  glare,  akin  to  the  Low  German. 

In  the  Egerton  Manuscript  of  this  time  ('Old 
English  Miscellany,'  p.  198)  we  see  the  new  phrase,  of 
]>e  king  he  meden  (made)  ga/nie. 

The  Digby  Manuscript  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up 
about  1290,  and  contains  poems  of  the  previous  tweniy 
years:  like  Layamon's  Second  Text,  it  may  belong  to 
Hertfordshire;  for,  amidst  many  Southern  forms,  we 
find  sal  for  shall ;  til ;  and  the  writer  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  write  pat  (illud),  in  the  Harrowing  of  Hell, 
p.  35.  The  Passive  Voice  was  widening  its  bounds,  for 
at  p.  21  comes,  he  was  don  some  (shame).     Lording  is 
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put  for  loverdmg,  in*  the  East  Anglian  way.  The  old 
iiianroBden^  mcmrede  (homage)  was  at  this  time  well 
understood  in  the  North,  and  long  snryived  in  Scotch 
law  deeds  as  mcmrent;  but  the  meaning  of  the  word 
had  been  lost  in  the  South ;  the  present  compiler  has 
altered  mcmrede  at  p.  26  into  mcmi  redes^  making  great 
nouseuse  of  the  passage.  .  It  was  the  North  that  kept 
old  Teutonic  words,  while  the  South  let  them  slip.  The 
Poet  could  not  understand  ]>ou  hilevest  all  ]>m  one  in  the 
same  page  (manes  tu  solus),  and  so  turns  it  absurdly 
into  ]Km  letest  fe  alone}  He  has  the  Southern  forms 
hy  (illi),  sorewen,  vmdo  (not  uTidon),  and  the  old  Accusa- 
tive of  the  Article,  \ene.  The  French  form  neweu 
(nephew)  is  preferred  to  the  Old  English  nefe,  (p.  21)  ; 
and  this  became  common  all  through  Southern  England. 
Some  Herefordshire  pieces,  from  the  Lyric  Poems 
and  the  Political  Songs  (both  quoted  above  at  p.  373), 
seem  tx)  belong  to  1290.  The  old  Imperative  hlawe  had 
become  first  hlowe  and  then  blou  (p.  51,  Lyric  P.)  ;  the 
community  of  sound  between  anv  and  ou  could  not  be 
more  strongly  marked.  The  old  hremu  (crudus)  is  now 
pared  down  to  raw  (p.  37,  Political  S.).  A  new  idiom, 
repeated  afterwards  in  another  Western  poem,  that  of 
Piers  Ploughman,  comes  in  p.  52  (Lyric  P.) ;  we  hear 
of  leggeSf  fet,  ant  al ;  here  all  has  a  backward  reference 
to  several  foregoing  Nouns.  We  find  the  phrases, 
twynglyng  of  an  650,  y  make  mournyng.  At  p.  52  (Lyric 
P.)  comes  God  wolde  hue  (ilia)  were  w/yn !  Here  the 
wolde  is  Optative ;  a  few  years  later,  we  shall  find  the 

*  Neither  Halliwell,  nor  even  Gamett  (see  his  Essays^  p.  121)» 
could  understand  this  passage  in  its  first  shape. 
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two  first  words  transposed.  In  p.  54  we  read,  heo  woUe 
dele  of  bote  with  the ;  this  new  idiom  with  the  of  seems 
to  come  from  the  French  dispose  ofjj^a/rtake  of  In  p.  106 
up  becomes  aknost  a  Verb ;  wp  ant  he  god  cha/nipioun. 
The  proper  name  Colyn  appears;  also  the  Icelandic 
tyke  (canis),  still  in  Yorkshire  use.  There  are  the  Low 
Dutch  words  momel  (mumble)  and  poU  (caput)  ;  there 
is  also  pate ;  it  may  come  from  the  plat  crown  of  a 
priest's  head.  There  are  the  Celtic  words,  capel  (cabal- 
lus),  and  gohlin  (p.  238,  Political  S.) ;  this  last  comes 
afterwards  in  Piers  Ploughman,  who  wrote  not  fea*  from 
Hereford. 

These  Herefordshire  poems  lead  to  the  mention  of 
an  Old  English  Charter,  modernised  not  long  afber  this 
in  the  same  county,  (Kemble,  lY.  218) ;  about  this 
time  the  French  fa/verdble  must  here  have  been  inserted. 
In  the  Bubric  the  document  is  said  to  be,  caHa  in  lingua 
8axo7iicd  translata  in  linguam  Anglmmam.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  instances  of  the  mischieyous  distinction  made 
by  our  wiseacres  between  the  English  of  1066  and  the 
English  of  1300 ;  the  Germans  and  the  Irish  have  been 
too  wise  to  write  nonsense  of  this  kind ;  they  set  some 
store  by  the  continuity  of  the  names  of  their  respective 
tongues.  Brobert  of  Gloucester,  about  1300,  opposes, 
though  most  seldom,  Saxons  to  Normans;  the  Chro- 
nicles of  1066  talked  of  English^  not  of  Saasons,  In  a 
Catalogue  of  Glasfconbujy  Manuscripts,  drawn  up  in 
1248,  the  old  national  Homilies,  a  sealed  book  to  that 
generation,  were  described  as  Sennones  Anglid,^ 

•  See  Seinte  Marherete^  notes,  p.  77. 
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About  1290,  the  long  poem  called  the  ^  Cursor 
Inndi  '  was  translated  from  the  French ;  most  likely  in 
lie  North  of  Yorkshire.^  We  have  not  the  original 
ranslation,  for  even  the  oldest  version  we  possess  often 
listakes  a  word.  The  Scandinavian  element  is  most 
bvious ;  there  are  forms  like  tldr^  onr  tln/ese  (p.  24),  a 
hrase  that  long  lingered  in  Scotch  law  papers;  also 
?oc?c?o^e,  in  p.  220;  Jursalem^  p.  530;  with  other  such, 
ereafter  to  be  noticed.  In  p.  1240,  the  Icelandic  form 
Uinga  (pungere)  is  preferred  to  the  English  stingan. 
n  p.  792,  heliand,  the  Icelandic  heiland,  stands  for  the 
^erhBl'Nowa.heaUng,  The  piece  cannot  well  be  dated  after 
290;  for  there  are  five  obsolete  Teutonic  words  in  every 
fty  Nouns,  Verbs,  and  Adverbs ;  if  we  looked  only  at 
be  obsolete  Teutonic,  we  must  date  the  piece  about  1260; 
!  we  looked  only  at  the  vast  proportion  of  French  words, 
re  must  put  it  as  late  as  1340.  In  this  strange  propor- 
Lon  of  the  Old  and  the  New,  the  Cursor  Mundi  stands 
lone  in  English;  no  more  important  piece  has  ever 
een  printed,  and  Dr.  Morris  has  done  it  full  justice. 

In  the  Cursor  Mundi,  it  is  most  important  to  pay 
ttention  to  the  change  in  the  sounds  of  the  Vowels :  this 
hange  soon  prevailed  all  over  Northern  England  and 
Icotland;  it  made  its  way  to  London  about  the  year 
600,  where  it  altered  the  sound,  but  not  the  spelling,  of 

*  The  plainest  traces  of  the  French  original  may  be  found  in 
.  1272 ;  where  we  are  told  that  French  kings  ought  to  wield  the 
Oman  Empire : 

For  in  >aa  kinges  sal  it  stand 

Ai  to-quils  >ai  ar  lastand. 

he  last  of  all  Roman  Emperors  is  to  be  a  King  of  France,  who  will 
0  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  yield  up  his  crown  to  Christ. 
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English  words.  Northern  words  and  idioms  hadbng 
been  working  down  Southwards;  the sonnd  of  Northern 
Vowels  was,  about  1600,  to  make  the  conquest  of  the 
South.  A  here  replaces  e,  as  hated  (yastavit),  farr  (re- 
motus),  wamren  (pugnare)  ;  rms  (cursus)  becomes  ra«.  A 
replaces  i,  as  wat  yee  (scitis)  p.  996 ;  it  replaces  o,  as  sua^, 
(juravit),  a  corruption  which  Tjndale  has  brought  into 
our  Bible.  In  some  words  the  Southern  a  was  now 
sounded  in  the  North  like  the  French  S ;  there  is  nain 
(nuUus),  s^i  (lapis),  c^rai^  (pepulit),  der  (eaideo).  The  a 
replaces  y  in  p.  710,  where  hyrwe  becomes  Aori^  our  har- 
row. The  a  is  dropped  altogether  in  '  he  drogh  him  haik,^ 
p.  908,  andmaw^  (inter),  p.  698 ;  also  hide  (manere).  The 
French  jparalysie  is  cut  down  to  parlesi^  p.  678,  and  was 
long  peculiar  to  the  North.  We  see  by  the  rime  that  in 
Ys-a-i  all  three  vowels  were  distinctly  sounded.  The  au 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  like  the  French  cm,  for  the 
old  Idkoed  (indoctus)  is  here  written  Iwud,  and  Maulcuid 
stands  for  the  French  Boland,  p.  8,  showing  the  inter- 
change between  o  and  mt'.  The  e  was  sounded  very 
broadly  in  the  North,  as  we  find  yeit  (adhuc) ;  Orrmin's 
Jude  (JudsBa),  is  repeated  here,  and  is  still  known  as 
Jvdee  in  America ;  the  e  replaced  the  o  of  the  South,  for 
we  find  enent  (anent)  ;  it  was  dropped  before  t«,  for 
there  is  Hehru ;  the  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  vanishes,  as 
in  bridal ;  also  at  the  beginning,  for  we  find  Spaigris  for 
Espaigne^  the  Ispanie  of  1087.  The  i  replaced  e,  as  in 
this  are  (hsac  sunt)  ;  the  Icelandic  hlinda  (csBcare) 
comes  instead  of  the  Old  English  hlendam^y  gli  (gaudium) 
instead  of  gle ;  winnes  (putat)  instead  of  wenes  ;  stile^  hir, 
are  to  be  found,  the  sound  of  which  we  keep  in  sieel  and 
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Tfiere,  The  Perfect  speette  tiecomes  sjpitt,  p.  77 6^  which 
is  still  improperly  used  by  us.  I  replaces  t*,  for  the 
hrunstcm  (sulphur)  of  the  Northern  Psalter  now  becomes 
hrinstcm,  p.  170,  not  far  from  our  brimstone.  The  old 
cwell  (occidere)  now  becomes  cole,  on  the  way  to  our 
Jdll ;  in  the  Southern  version,  it  is  replaced  by  spille, 
p.  186.  What  had  been  written  aru  (sagitta)  in  the 
North,  is  now  seen  as  a/ro,  p.  576,  just  as  we  now  pro- 
nounce the  word ;  follow^  ha/rrow,  and  such  like  words 
were  to  take  their  new  sound  rather  later.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  u  ot  ou  was  making  great  encroach- 
ments on  the  o ;  we  fmd  fovl  (stultus),  huh  (liber),  due 
(facit),  pur  (pauper),  sun  (mox),  dAjm,  (judicare),  hute 
(remedium),  lousen  (solvere),  and  many  such;  this  is 
repeated  later  in  the  Townley  Mysteries,  which  belong 
to  Yorkshire.  Our  doubling  the  0  to  express  the  sound 
of  the  French  ou  reminds  us  that  these  words  above 
cited  once  had  the  sound  of  0.  The  u  is  inserted ;  fo&^m. 
becomes  fathwm  (fathom)  at  p.  186.  The  destru  at 
p.  378,  shows  what  was  the  old  sound  of  our  destroy. 
The  old  (jelmesse  becomes  dknus,  the  awmous  of  Scott ;  see 
p.  1132. 

As  to  the  Consonants :  h  is  clipped  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  for  hetwix  becomes  tuix,  p.  404 ;  biheafddng 
becomes  Jiefding,  as  in  '  hanging  and  heading : '  urri' 
hehmle  is  seen  as  umquhile.  The  ^  is  inserted,  as  dempt 
(damnatus),  p.  1316 ;  this  must  be  an  imitation  of  the 
French  form.  The  /  is  cast  out,  for  onefent  becomes 
enent  (anent),  p.  1316;  this  letter  in  gifcm  is  much 
mauled ;  in  p.  38  we  see  gis  (dat),  and  in  p.  804  gin 
(datam),  just  as  the  Scotch  sound  these  words  now. 
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We  find  tlie  proper  name  Steven,  with  the  modem 
sound  of  the  last  three  letters.     The   g   disappears 
altogether  in  the  middle  of   herherd^  herhergean,  (har- 
boured), p.  886 ;  we  find  forms  like  sigh,  IcLglUer,  and 
rugh  (rongh)  ;  sometimes  the  gattnral  at  the  end  is 
dropped,  ss  iahu  (ramns),  and  pou  (qnamvis)  ;  noht  is 
replaced  by  'not    The  French  wtrage  becomes  owtrake, 
p.  244.     The  c  is  inserted,  when  svtnXk  (talis)  becomes 
squUk,  p.  194;  and  this  insertion  is  most  common  in 
the  Lancashire  version  of  the  poem.     It  is  curious  to 
find  the  old  form   hiscop  still  lingering  in  the  North, 
p.  1208.     The  d  is  cast  out,  godspel  now  turning  into 
gospel ;  the  t  often  stands  for  the  old  d  at  the  end  of 
Verbs,  as  in  lent,  reft,  wont.     The  noght  Jmt  of  the  North 
now  becomes  ndbot   (tantum)  p.   1300  ;  a  word  that 
Wickliffe  loved.     We  find  mell  (miscere),  p.  1294,  which 
may  come  either  from  the   Icelandic  or  the  French^ 
The  tendency  to  contraction  is  shown  in  an  Apostle's 
name  being  pared  down  to  Bartilhwii,  p.  762 ;  hence 
comes  our  Bartle,     There  is  a  fondness  for  casting  out 
I,  m,  and  n ;  cammn  replaces  carlman  (homo),  BJodfoJce 
(p.  692)  stands  for  folk  much  as  we  now  sound  the 
word.    A  famous  Northern  form  is  first  seen  in  p.  1292, 
where  a,  riming  with  fra,  stands  for  all.     At  p.  318, 
forme  fader  follows  the  Scandinavian  foTfa^,  and  be- 
comes forfader,  our  forefather ;  this  form  was  unknown 
in  the  South,  and  is  written  in  the  Southern  Version, 
formaste  fadir.     The  n  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  nrnie  and 
thine,  even  when  they  come  before  Vowels  ;  we  see  forms 
like  pi  auen,  p.  224,  and  mi  (tght,  p.  392,  the  old  on 

*  Wickliflfe  talks  of  *  wyn  meddelid  with  myrre/ 
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middom  is  now  emedd,  our  amid,  p.  66,  The  r  is  added 
to  words ;  the  old  lenge  (morari)  becomes  lenger,  p.  42  ; 
and  nithemest  (infimns)  is  seen  as  nethermcbst,  p.  532.  We 
also  find  the  r  inserted  in  anerli  (anli,  only),  p.  1318 ;  the 
allenarly  of  Scotch  law  documents  is  well  known.  The 
r  is  transposed  in  the  middle  of  a  word;  the  old  Jnirlen 
(perforare)  becomes  tTrnlj-p.  678 ;  the  foriiieT,  (prescursor), 
at  p.  758,  is  a  most  shortened  form  of  our  fore-irmmer. 
There  is  the  cnrions  French  form  of  writing  x  for  s, 
(Dens,  Dex),  so  often  found  in  the  *  Paston  Letters ' ;  flexs 
is  here  written  iov  flesh.  The  8  is  clipped  at  the  end 
of  a  word ;  for  T(Sedel8  (asnigma)  becomes  redel  at  p.  412, 
though  the  old  form  lingered  on  in  the  South.  The 
Latin  Julius  is  pared  down  to  Juty,  p,  8;  whence 
comes  one  of  our  months.  On  the  other  hand,  s  is 
added  to  ahvay,  for  we  light  on  our  alwais,  p.  356.  The 
w  is  thrown  out,  for  we  find  wa/nturiy  p.  686,  for  the  old 
wan-itowen  (lascivus). 

As  to  Substantives :  we  have  already  seen  how  ness 
was  employed  in  the  Northern  Psalter  as  a  favourite 
ending ;  we  now  find  new  coinages,  such  as  selines  and 
drednes',  hliscednes  (blessedness)  appears  for  the  first 
time,  p.  976.  At  p.  436  it  is  hinted  that  Goliath  trusts 
in  his  irinnes  (armour) ;  and  this  word  rimes  with 
vrrangtmsnes,  formed  after  the  pattern  of  rihtwisnes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  form  lu-hede  (p.  250)  expresses 
Judaism ;  there  is  also  tahenhid  (significatio),  p.  1242. 
We  find  new  Substantives,  like  donfall  (downfall),  incom 
(entrance,  the  Scandinavian  innhvdma),  stancast  (Scan- 
dinavian steinhasf),  vnndingclathj  step,  stint,  erdk ;  fide 
onariy  already  used  in  the  Lindisfame  Gbspels,  is  now 
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repeated.  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  ne^  is  sometimes 
cut  off;  the  former  tindnesse  now  becomes  wide^  p.  104, 
(the  Scandinavian  vidd)  ;  it  is  on  the  road  to  our  vndth ; 
the  old  foreseonnes  (providentia)  appears  as  farsight y 
p.  1138 ;  scipgebroc  is  sciphregmgy  p.  1200.^  An  under- 
lote,  p.  126,  is  the  fall  form  of  what  afterwards  became 
hut ;  the  Northern  phrase  a  srmtt  comes  at  p.  1072, 
and  is  altered  in  the  other  versions  iato  a  whit  and  a 
deal ;  this  smitt  (frostom)  may  be  the  parent  of  smithe- 
reen.  The  old  half  is  making  way  for  side,  pp.  532  and 
436,  when  family  pedigrees  are  discassed,  and  when 
one  person  takes  another's  part.  In  p.  698  we  find  the 
Noon  Jcnaulage  formed  from  know ;  it  seems  here  to  mean 
acknowledgment,  and  the  age  is  not  a  trae  French 
ending,  bat  a  confasion  of  the  French  form  with  the 
Scandinavian  leikr,  as  in  kunnleiJcr.  The  Soathem 
version,  aboat  sixirjr  years  later,  tarns  this  knanlage  into 
knowleche.  There  are  new  phrases,  sach  as,  the  Lord  o 
mightes  (Lord  of  hosts),  p.  1300 ;  side  and  sidsj  p.  110, 
like  oar  neck  a/nd  neck ;  '  the  feUld  (victoria)  heleft  tvith 
him,^  p.  442 ;  *  they  sought  them  don  amd  dale  '  (high 
and  low),  p.  1008 ;  'pat  tim  it  was,  p.  1341,  like  Orrmin's 
on  cZajj ;  I  ete  rwy  fill,  p.  210,  like  the  French  mangsr 
son  soul;  a  tiLcl'moth  stage^  p.  424 ;  gaf  a  sdft  to,  p.  602, 
whence  oar  made  shift  to ;  km  and  kyth,  p.  734 ;  m^ake 
his  wai,  p.  1324 ;  wit  wil,  p.  832,  whence  '  do  it  with  a 
will;'  0  preching  had  he  na  mak  (match),  p.  1126; 
takens  pat  es  na  nede  all  recken,  p.  1088.     The  old  pith 

'  Onr  wreck  is  seen  in  King  John's  Latin  Charter  of  1200,  Stabb*s 
JDoctiments  Illustrative  of  English  History,  p.  304 ;  in  our  Bible  we 
read  that '  ships  were  broken,* 
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(medulla)  takes  the  further  meaning  of  vireSy  p.  48. 
We  see  the  phrase  vfmns  womb,  p.  33 ;  in  the  South,  womb 
had  begun  to  be  restricted  to  women.  We  have  already 
heard  of  Child  Horn  ;  in  p.  1114  St.  Stephen's  murderers 
hand  Over  their  clothes  to  *  a  child  hight  Saulus.'  In 
p.  784  we  find  beggar  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for 
the  first  time;  'this  beggar  wishes  to  teach  us/  say 
the  Jews.  In  p.  470  comes  the  phrase  fere  (sanus)  als 
ufische,  and  in  p.  682  we  find  hale  sum  ani  trute  ;  we 
still  have  the  expression  *  sound  as  a  roach.'  In  p.  1330 
Jare  adds  to  its  old  meaning  iter  the  new  sense  of  victus. 
In  p.  704  we  see,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  an  halidai 
connected  with  play.  In  p.  1320  an  old  phrase  is  pre- 
served, ful  wel  is  Mm  ]>at  &c,  (bona  fortuna  est  illi)  ; 
this  phrase,  0  well  is  thee,  was  inserted  in  our  Prayer- 
book  by  Coverdale,  a  Yorkshireman.  The  Latin  Jacobus 
is  Englished  by  Jacob,  at  p.  728 ;  but  we  also  hear 
of  Jam  at  p.  720.  The  Substantive  is  sometimes 
dropped  to  avoid  repetition,  as  in  p.  1232;  of  three 
crosses,  they  knew  not  which  was  the  Lord's  cross 
and  which  moght  fe  theves  be;  here  the  Substantive 
crosses  is  dropped  before  the  last  word.  In  p.  1312 
a  potter  spoils  his  vessel,  and  then  tries  for  to  mak  a 
better, 

A  new  Adjective  is  formed  by  adding  i  to  the  root, 
as  swnni,  p.  1334;  this  was  not  understood  in  the 
South,  and  was  altered  into  somer  (summer)  prefixed  to 
day,  Les  is  added  to  law,  as  laules  (exlex)  in  p.  146,  the 
Scandinavian  loglauss  ;  there  is  also  tmha^pi,  vdli,  nede 
(pauper)  ;  new  Adjectives  are  formed  by  adding ^Z,  to  the 
root,  as  treuful,  woful.     The  uglike  of  Bast  Anglia  now 
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becomes  ugli.  Kind  had  hitberto  meant  luUuralis ;  in 
p.  1146  it  gets  the  farther  sense  of  henignus  ;  sua  Miid  at 
paiv  is  addressed  to  the  Virgin.  These  two  senses  lingered 
on  side  by  side  for  nearly  400  years,  as  we  see  in  Milton. 
The  dignfied  fus  seems  to  get  onr  modem  sense  of  fussy 
in  p.  18,  where  it  is  applied  to  Martha ;  in  the  Soutihem 
version  it  is  turned  into  bisy.  Sad  seems  to  lose  the  old 
meaning  satur,  and  to  get  the  new  sense  of  fessus^  not 
far  from  onr  tn'sUsj  when  Adam  is  said  to  be  sad  of 
Jiiniselfy  p.  80 ;  this  sad  becomes  made  in  the  Southern 
version.  The  old  gmnoene  kept  its  sense  of  communis 
in  the  South ;  in  the  North,  the  Icelandic  mein/n  (vilis) 
was  coming  in;  in  p.  762  mene  men  are  opposed  to 
lords ;  this  sense  reappears  in  Manning,  the  Lincoln- 
shire bard.  In  p.  282  we  hear  of  redi  jpeniisy  whence 
our  ready  money ;  Orrmin*s  redi,  in  the  sense  of  jani, 
is  repeated  in  p.  998.  In  p.  1100  we  hear  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  eager  to  seize  the  Apostles,  war  ai  curst ;  the 
last  word,  to  judge  by  the  context,  seems  here  to  get 
its  Shakesperian  meaning,  crabbed.  In  p.  70  we  read 
of  a  ded  ass ;  in  p.  226  of  a  nere  cosin ;  in  p.  1288  of 
dumb  bestes;  in  p.  1080  of  a  colour  that  is  n/ute  bnm; 
in  p.  200  of  a  mam^tel  of  rede.  In  p.  36  comes  the 
line — 

Frafvl  hei  hefeUfvl  law. 

We  light  on  a  phrase  well  known  to  our  baUad- 
makers ;  in  p.  1162  St.  John  was  a  ful  sa/ri  mom ;  here 
the  Adjective  might  well  stand  alone.  In  p.  184  we 
hear  that  Esau  was  archer  vnt  best  of  arh^  a  most  curious 
idiom  that  was  unknown  to  the  Southern  transcriber. 
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In  p.  378  the  peoJ)le  were  war  (aware)  0  Moyses.  It 
is  seldom  that  Adjectives  ending  in  ful  form  their  Com- 
parative like  the  aorfuller  (tristior)  of  p.  1332. 

As  to  Prononns  :  we  here  first  find  the  greeting  mi 
levedi  used  to  the  Virgin;  this  mi  is  cut  out  of  the 
Southern  Version  ;  and  the  term  was  not  applied  to  an 
earthly  mistress  till  about  1440.  The  process  first  seen 
in  Orrmin  goes  on ;  in  p.  1146  stands  hvrs  am  I;  in  p.  850 
we  find  ani  of  urs  (any  of  our  people) ;  yours  is  also  used 
without  any  Substantive  in  p.  294;  this  is  repeated  in 
p.  1034,  noght  wit  ]>air  migM  hot  his  of  heven ;  the  last 
three  words  are  most  terse  and  concise.  In  p.  742 
Christ  is  said  to  fast  his  Lententide ;  this  Possessive  his 
is  still  very  common  in  this  sense.  This  his  now  begins 
to  be  used  to  express  the  Genitive,  as  in  p.  1220,  pe 
first  his  greff;  not  *  the  first's  grefF.'  The  form  ]>ai  sai  is 
used  in  p.  1206  for  the  French  on  dit  The  old  distiuctive 
Masculine  and  Feminine  endings  of  Substantives  had 
mostly  gone  out;  we  now  light  on  the  cumbrous 
Scandinavian  idiom  that  was  to  replace  these  endings ; 
in  p.  44  is  the  line — 

pe  hestes  all,  bath  sco  and  he. 

We  afterwards  hear  of  a  ^  lambe.  Still  in  p.  590  we 
read  of  bairns,  ne  mai  ne  knave.  It  is  used  in  our  Inde- 
finite sense ;  '  all  ought  to  believe,  unless  it  be  Saracen 
or  Jew,'  p.  1298.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
threat;  we  now  find  this  gilt  here,  p.  58.  We  know  how 
in  Latiu  hie  and  ille  are  opposed  to  each  other;  in 
p.  1350  the  contrast  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  is  drawn  out  for  thirty  lines  by  the  employment 
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of  the  ScandiD avian  \vr  (hi)  and  the  English  pai,  the  old 
pa  (illi).  This  Yorkshire  usage  much  puzzled  the  Lanca- 
shire  and  Southern  transcribers.  The  Relative  idioms 
abound;  there  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  French  li  qtisls 
(lequel)  in  gyfe  pe  law,  pe  quilk  <&c. ;  and  this  comes 
very  often  in  this  translation.  The  Relative  is  dropped 
altogether  after  a  Noun,  as  in  our  easy  way ;  Loth  jee 
lierd  me  tell  of,  p.  174;  here  Loth  should  be  followed  by 
that.  The  steward  talks,  in  p.  194,  of  Isaac,  and  to  him 
the  following  Relative  refers :  at  (to)  seTce  a  wiif  to  warn, 
I  fare ;  this  cumbrous  construction  was  unknown  earher. 
The  old  hwcBper  (uter)  was  unluckily  dropping  out  of 
use ;  two  children  are  spoken  of  in  p.  206,  and  it  is 
asked  quilk  o  pir  tua ;  the  rightful  hwceper  remains  in 
our  Bible.  In  p.  534  comes  the  remarkable  new 
phrase,  he  cmi  Jcnau  quilk  es  quilk  (which  is  which)  ;  in 
the  Southern  Version  this  is  altered  into  fe  ton  to  knowe 
pe  toper  fro,  for  two  things  are  spoken  of.  We  have 
seen  Orrmin's  swillc  an;  we  now  read,  in  p.  840,  quilk  o 
mi  (jode  dedis  an  ?  Another  idiom  of  Orrmin's  is  carried 
a  step  further  in  p.  982 ;  ask  quat  pou  will ;  this  is  a 
great  paring  down  of  the  old  swa  hwcet  swa  (quodcun- 
que).  There  is  a  new  form  in  p.  1122;  priests  ought 
to  preach,  in  als  mikel  als  in  paim  es ;  we  now  drop  the 
first  word  in ;  forasmuch  was  soon  to  arise  in  Gloncester- 
shire.  There  is  a  new  phrase  in  p.  1210  :  pat  folk  ilkan 
wald  oper  stemm ;  in  our  *  they  stopped  each  other, *" 
each  is  the  Nominative,  other  the  Accusative.  An  had 
already  been  used  for  man ;  in  p.  1030  we  find  it  coupled 
with  an  Adjective,  pat  so  my^ty  oon;  this  Northern 
phrase  was  used  by  Wicklifie  long  afterwards,  as,  a 
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y»ig  oon  (a  young  un).  In  p.  162  we  find  an  allan 
(one  alone) ;  here  the  one  comes  twice  over.  We  are 
amused  when  we  find  in  Scotch  writers,  such  as  Alison, 
phrases  like  '  the  whole  men,'  instead  of  '  all  the  men.' 
This  is  seen  in  p.  178  ;  he  cold  his  men  hale  (omnes  suos 
vocavit).  In  p*  972  we  find  the  old  noht  turned  into  a 
Substantive ;  it  were  als  a  noht.  A  new  idiom  is  seen 
in  p.  989,  seven  myle  and  a  half-,  this  would  have  been 
expressed  earlier,  like  in  German  and  Scandinavian, 
by  eighth  half;  and  the  older  idiom  lasted  down  to 
1400.  In  p»  254  a  woman  wishes  to  hear  a  word  or  tua ; 
here  the  a  plainly  stands  for  an  (one).  In  p.  1802 
there  is  a  new  Numeral  form,  which  makes  an  Adjec- 
tive stronger ;  *  it  was  not  pe  tend  part  sa  clere ; ' 
in  p.  1352  we  find,  an  himd/ret  sith  fairer.  In  the 
sentence  his  fader  was  ninety  amd  nine,  p.  162,  thure 
is  a  remarkable  dropping  of  the  old  form  of  ninety - 
nine  years,  and  this  is  a  wholly  new  use  of  the  Car- 
dinal number.  The  word  score  was  coming  in  as  a  Nu- 
meral, Abram  was  fivescor  and  nine,  p.  160.  In  p.  1136 
we  read  of  a  linen  cloth  four  squar,  a  most  concise 
phrase. 

The  use  of  did  with  the  Infinitive,  to  express  the  Past 
tense,  is  not  so  common  here  as  it  became  about  1300. 
There  is  a  smack  of  French  in  the  following :  '  they  told 
him  what  tree  it  suld  ha  bene  (erat),*  p.  1234;  hence 
our  *whom  should  I  meet,  but  &c.,'  which  stands  for 
*  whom  did  I  meet.  'The  Verb  mon  seems  to  be  changing 
its  meaning  from  erit  to  oportet ;  in  p.  276  comes  f  0  folk 
mon  dei ;  in  the  Southern  Version  shut  de^e  is  substi- 
tuted, not  wil  de^e.     In  p.  1342  we  see  Ipai  sal  cwm  tell 
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(poterunt  dicere) ;  this  cnrions  form  lasted  to  about 
1500,  with  the  siibstitution  of  mow  for  mm.  In  p.  1132 
there  is  a  translation  of  pefui  Stre^  for  wel  tiuu  he  comes 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  old  idi(»n  had  been 
ic  hit  eorriy  but  in  p.  778  we  find  }fat  Uk  es  I;  here,  how- 
ever, the  68  is  perhaps  the  Danish  for  the  Latin  sunrn^  as 
in  Tse  a  lad  (sum  puer) .  ^  There  is  a  new-bom  conciseness 
in  the  phrase  I  cum  and  ever  sal  he  hir  thrdUy  p.  1146. 
Gath-iiot  is  seen,  with  its  two  parts  joined,  in  p.  538. 
The  Participle  Absolute  had  hitherto  always  been  in 
the  Dative,  and  this  lasted  down  to  1400 ;  but  in  p.  500 
comes,  SCO  laid  it  he  nie,  avid  I  slepamd  in  hedd.  The  Past 
Participle  of  a  certain  Verb  is  now  used  much  like  a 
Preposition,  and  has  held  its  ground  in  Scotland;  in 
p.  314  we  hear  that  nothing  was  left,  ute-toM  pe  landes ; 
this  is  the  first  hint  of  our  exc&pU  There  is  a  French 
idiom  in  p.  806,  where  Wel  ansua/rd  (bien  r^pondu), 
begins  a  sentence.  A  curious  idiom  with  the  Infinitive, 
standing  for  an  exclamation,  is  seen  in  p.  890 ;  St.  Peter 
says,  I  to  leve  f  e  piis  !  hence  our  '  to  think  of  that ! '  * 
There  is  a  great  shortening  in  the  phrase  lok  jfie  do 
pi*«,  p.  160.  Became  had  long  stood  for  foetus  est ;  a 
further  advance  is  made  in  p.  626,  he  es  hiouanmen  sttn. 
The  change  from  esse  to  fuisse,  after  a  Verb,  has  been  seen 
already  in  the  Havelok ;  in  p.  1026  a  man  comes, 

J)a^  semed  wd  to  have  ben  eremyte. 


'  Wickliffe  has  the  old  Je  it  hen,  that,  in  St.  Luke  xvi.  16.  Tyn- 
dale  has  here,  ye  are  they,  which. 

^  There  is  something  like  this  in  the  Chomses  towards  the  end 
of  ^schylus'  EuTiienides, 
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In  p.  998  appears  the  strange  idiom  wq  sal  yeild  Joseph 
yee  sal  se ;  this  was  not  understood  in  the  South.  Another 
instance  of  a  now  familiar  phrase  crops  up  in  p.  746  : 
pis  was  not  he,  yee  sal  tru,  or,  as  we  should  say,  you  must 
know ;  in  the  Southern  Version  it  is  altered  into  urite  ^e 
wele.  In  p.  1358  stands  '  there  are  many  of  us,  I  drede, 
that  &c.;'  this  must  hare  been  a  peculiarly  Yorkshire 
phrase,  for  the  Lancashire  and  Southern  Versions  have 
altered  it.  In  p.  1058  stands  quen  we  sal  haf  hailden, 
Orrmin's  new  form  of  the  Subjunctive  mood,  which  we 
most  likely  owe  to  the  French,  and  which  long  sounded 
strange  to  English  ears.  In  p.  856  Christ  says,  mi  suinc 
stamdes  me  for  noght,  an  unusual  form.  The  old  phrase 
'man  sends  for  me '  was  now  dropped  in  the  North ;  it 
was  being  replaced  by  the  Passive  voice ;  in  p.  806  comes 
hepa/t  was  mastforgi/ven  tUl ;  in  p.  814, 1  am  send  after. 
This  is  one  of  the  early  instances  of  the  wonderfully 
free  handling  that  the  Passive  Voice  was  to  undergo  in 
England;  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  in  1848,  'he  was 
offered  to  be  Nuncio  at  Paris,'  (Life,  by  Ashley,  I.  51). 
In  p.  188  comes  a  double  Accusative:  he  reft  parni 
lUf ;  as  we  still  say,  '  he  fined  him  a  pound.'  "We  come 
upon  such  phrases  as,  he  gaf  a  hatell,  to  set  ahoutoy  he 
tok  Mt  UL  herty  she  did  him  to  he  spilt,  he  hitte  on  pamv, 
folk  fell  to  pair  lare,  they  ware  mette,  pis  forsaid  Ma/ri, 
penis  suilk  als  ram,  (such  as  were  current)  ;  yee  er  mxide 
freindes,  tak  til  ur  witt/nes,  the  wai  takes  us,  saia/nd  mi  hede 
(my  prayer),  com  to  hand,  nil  we  wil  we.  We  must 
remark  in  the  Cursor  Mundi  the  following,  which 
smack  of  Scandinavia.  '  To  give  back '  (regredi)  reminds 
us  that  gefa  upp  means  cessare,     *  Tok  his  flight '  brings 
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to  mind  the  phrase  iaka  flotta*  '  The  -dais  was  mimen 
lite '  (in  the  South,  were  al  gone,  p.  869) ;  we  know  that 
the  Scandinavian  renna  was  transitive  as  well  as  intran- 
sitive. *  It  fell  Petre  to  call,'  reminds  us  that  th6  Scan- 
dinavian faM  to  means  acddere.  We  find  '  to  head  or 
hang;'  the  first  Yerb  is  the  Scandinaviaii  hof6a.  The 
word  get  adds  to  its  old  meaning  of  adipisci  that  of  ire, 
something  like  niman ;  in  p.  456  the  marscal  is  ordered 
to  see  that  Uriah  suM  never  gette  cmai.  This  Yorkshire 
phrase  is  often  found  m  the  Percival,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  date  and  place.  The  Scandinavian  geta  sjd 
means  '  get  to  see ; '  here  the  get  means  something  like 
venire.  Long  afterwards,  get  acquired  a  third  meaning, 
that  of  fieri ;  in  our  every- day  talk,  we  work  this  Verb 
get  very  hard.  The  Verb  loetan  (sinere)  takes  a  &esh 
meaning,  for  in  p.  1138  a  cloth  was  laten  (let  down). 
The  Verb  hredan  had  meant  fovere;  in  p.  1202  it 
means  educare,  for  St.  John  is  there  said  to  have  been 
hred  by  Christ.  The  Verb  win  gets  a  new  sense,  perve- 
Hire,  in  p.  1214;  this  is  common  in  Scotland.  In  p.  1224 
hersten  (burst)  adds  the  sense  of  mere  to  its  old  sense 
of  rwfwpefre.  In  p.  832  Orrmin's  word  dmell  (morari) 
is  used  in  the  further  sense  of  hdbitare ;  this  word  was 
to  drive  out  the  old  Verb  won.  8jpa/re,  in  p.  1322,  means 
something  beyond  parcere ;  it  is  aliis  jprcebere ;  this  is 
something  like  one  of  the  Scandinavian  senses  of  tbe 
word.  The  old  reafian  (rapere)  gets  the  further 
meaning  of  trahere ;  in  p.  1006  stands  he  es  reft  awai ; 
the  French  ravist  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  it  comes  a 
few  lines  lower  down ;  the  one  word  may  have  influenced 
the  other.     In  pw  1016  a  man  is  hidand  (ezpectans)  to 
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se  ;  this  Infinitive  after  hidomd  was  not  understood  by 
the  compilers  of  the  three  other  versions*  In  p.  1066- 
un  is  prefixed  to  a  Participle,  vmdeiand  (undying). 
In  p.  1084  we  find  to  muth  a  langage ;  this  new  word 
for  loqui  (it  is  the  Scandinavian  rrmiSla)  was  not 
understood  in  the  South.  In  p.  64  ^u  gafe  (dedisti) 
is  corrupted  into  pou  gafs ;  we  have  seen  this  change 
before.  In  p.  74  cncmen  (notum)  is  turned  into  JcTiaud, 
which  may  still  sometimes  be  heard.  In  p.  114  a 
French  Yerb  takes  a  Strong  Perfect  in  English,  a  thing 
almost  unheard  of ;  we  hear  that  the  rain  ne  fane 
(fined  not,  non  cessavit) ;  the  Scotch  verdict,  not  pro^ 
ven,  is  in  our  days  the  nearest  approach  to  this  Strong 
form.  So  common  had  the  use  of  ye  for  tu  become 
in  the  North  that  it  influenced  the  Imperative  mood ; 
in  p.  270  is  nai,  si/r,  tas  noght  &c.  (ne  capias).  The 
Verb  is  sometimes  dropped  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
repetitions,  as  in  p.  1140,  *  Cornelius  fears  the  Lord,  na 
ffiam,  more^  The  Passive  Participle  stade  (constitutus) 
comes  over  and  over  again  in  this  work ;  in  p.  90  it  is 
written  staidi ;  perhaps  our  Yerb  stay  may  come  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  French  estaier.  In  p.  1360 
comes  Ipar  es  na  mending  J>e  stat.  This  is  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Transitive  Yerbal  Noun ;  the  Accusa* 
tive  now  comes  after  it,  not  before  it,  as  in  hea'i'n-cenriung . 
In  p.  1344  the  new  Noun  being  is  formed  from  &e,  to 
express  essentia. 

Among  Adverbs,  we  find  forqui  put  into  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  just  before  a  reason  is  given,  p.  92  ;  hence 
the  cos  why  that  we  so  often  hear.  We  have  now  an 
expression,  '  it  is  the  best  thing  out ; '  this  may  be  seen 
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in  p.  98,  }>e  am  ]Hi/  y<m  was  vie  (in  being).  In  p.  830, 
each  man  holds  his  office,  Jiia  tueloemoth  vie.  This  last 
word  supplies  the  loss  of  the  old  ywrh  formerly  prefixed 
to  Verbs;  Jiaf  yee  ]>e  dais  al  fasten  tUe  ?  p.  380.  We  see 
in  p.  728,  the  first  hint  of  the  Irish  at  all  at  aXL  (omnino); 
jless  he  ne  ete  of  al  a/nd  al ;  this  is  the  Scotch  ava.  The 
Scandinavian  of  dllt  means,  *  in  every  respect.'  The 
poet  is  fond  of  dropping  the  ne  that  should  come  before 
hut;  folk  wil  hut  foil  do,  p.  108;  the  hut  was  now 
Englishing  tantum,  as  we  saw  much  earlier.  Another 
form  of  this,  whence  comes  the  Yorkshire  nohhtU,  is 
found  in  p.  1216 ;  pat  was  noght  hot  for  to  fie;  ia  the 
other  Versions,  for  comes  before  the  nogM.  The  old 
<ds  Icmg  sai  (swa)  'as  long  as,'  appears  in  p.  1170; 
but  the  other  Versions  have  altered  it  into  to^quUes 
and  wMl,  We  use  as  for  pretty  often  now ;  it  is  seen 
in  p.  166,  I  rwight  hald  it  als  for  mine.  In  p.  196  the 
Adverbial  ending  is  fastened  on  to  the  Active  Parti- 
ciple; sittandliJc,  which  in  the  Southern  Version  is 
altered  into  sittyngh/,  .  In  p.  330  comes  svn  guen  (since 
when)  in  a  question ;  and  fra  l^is  time  forth  is  in 
p.  240.  Behind  is  used  in  a  wholly  new  sense,  that  of 
deficieris ;  a  man  es  hehind  for  poverty  p.  352  ;  as  we 
say,  *  he  is  behind  with  his  money.'  .The  old  heceftan 
(post)  is  now  changed  into  o  haft,  our  sailors'  ahcrft. 
The  awan^  was  used  to  express  intensity  ;  he  dried  away 
(tabescebat)  p.  690.  We  have  seen  hal  in  the  sense  of 
integer ;  a  new  Adverb  is  now  formed  from  this,  to  re- 
place the  lost  eaMunga ;  he  sal  he  hali  given  is  in  p.  502 ; 
the  Southern  Version  puts  hool  for  this  new  hal%  our 
wholly.     Still  comes  again  in  the  Northern  sense  of 
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toujours,  p.  742.  We  find  contra  Englished  by  on  oper 
sidcy  p.  748 ;  this  is  of  a  woman  balancing  arguments. 
An  Adverb  might  be  compounded  by  simply  adding  i  to 
a  ]Nomi,  as  develi^  p.  824;  we  use  now  the  more 
cumbrous  diabolically  ;  there  is  also  foUU  (stulte)  page 
1832.  In  p.  824  we  hear  of  a  person  being  sa  mighti 
meJce,  whence  comes  Pepys'  mighty  merry ;  vuxl^e  (valde) 
was  now  unhappily  going  out.  In  p.  830  we  Imye  the 
first  hint  of  our  doing  things  turn  about, 

Bisccps  war  "pai  pan  abwte, 
Ilkan  hot  his  tudvemoth  vie. 

The  confusion  between  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  is 
very  plain ;  a  house  is  commli  dight,  p.  870.  In  p.  1054, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  ungodli  (inhoneste)  gert.  The 
Danish  svm  is  used  for  the  English  swa  or  as;  in  p.  936 
is  the  phrase  sa  feir  se  swm  I  cam  (as  far  as  I  can  see). 
In  p.  1336  comes  the  new  form  hu,  sum  eoer  (how  so 
ever).  In  p.  1028  comes,  he  m^ay  gete  hit  no  vjayes ;  the 
last  word  stands  for  the  old  wise.  We  find  phrases  like 
fraferr  and  ner,  go  wrong ^  negh  at  hamd,  pa/r  afpon^  her- 
efterward.  In  p.  402  is  a  wholly  new  adverbial  form, 
guen  pat  pai  yede  ;  a  similar  High  German  form  is  found. 
By  the  side  of  the  old  sopU,  a  new  word  for  vere  crops  up ; 
in  p.  284  comes,  lyow  sad  truU ;  this  in  the  Southern  Ver- 
sion is  altered  into  witterly.  To  this  day  our  true  will 
English  both  fidus  and  venis ;  sooth  has  almost  wholly 
dropped  out  of  sight.  A  true  man  (not  a  thief)  keeps 
the  old  sense  honestus ;  so  we  have  had  to  invent  truthful, 
to  express  another  shade  of  meaning.  The  word  namli 
had  hitherto  meant  proecipue ;  it  is  now  made  to  repre- 
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sent  the  Norse  Tiefniliga^  (by  name,  expressly)  ;  we  see 
in  p.  1094  fa  Sad/iiceis, — namli  \>at  lede  ^c,  (vide- 
licet). 

The  Preposition  of  is  used  in  new  senses  ;  U  smdles 
o  piement,  p.  218 ;  pay  had  might  o  pa/m  selven,  p.  206 ; 
hence  Pope's  mistress  of  herself ;  Adam  waxed  sad  (fessns) 
of  himself y  p.  80 ;  we  mak  urfa  oftt/rfreind,  p.  1076.  In 
p.  1304  comes  the  eild  (age)  o  thritte  yere.  We  have 
already  seen  to  miss  of  a  thing ;  we  now  find,  p.  682,  to  fail 
of  ur  art ;  this  is  strange,  as  the  ¥rench  faUlir  was  not 
followed  by  de.  This  of  is  prefixed  to  Verbal  Noons ; 
St.  Paul  is  called  a  wessele  o  mi  chesing  in  p.  1126.  As 
to  at,  we  come  upon  a<  ese,  p.  112 ;  at  an  acord,  p.  1344 : 
at  pair  talhmg  pom  tenid  sa/re  (irati  sunt),  p.  1094.  To 
is  not  far  removed  from  at ;  we  here  find,  it  lay  to  hamdy 
p.  148 ;  hete  him  to  pe  hlod,  p.  926  ;  kest  of  aZ  to  his  serk 
(shirt),  p.  1232.  In  p.  1104  comes mxmi  seke  (sick)  tmio 
pam  soght ;  this  foreshadows  our  version  of  Deuteronomy 
xii.  5 ;  *  unto  the  place  shall  ye  seek.'  The  Icelandic 
sce](ja  til  means  'have  recourse  to.'  We  see  the  thai 
dropped  after  a  Preposition  in  p.  164 ;  pou  sal  ha/oe  ham 
hi  I  cv/m,  A  new  phrase  is  used  to  express  intention ; 
something  is  done,  *  hi  wai  to  do  pe  for  to  se,'  p.  1128. 
With  is  much  used  ;  tuit  quam  it  es  noght  at  hami,  p.  252 ; 
mad  an  wit  his  godd-hed,  p.  1076 ;  hetokhis  hin  (lodging) 
9mt  Nichodeme,  p.  1012 ;  wit  pi  leve,  p.  984 ;  qiuU  yee  wiU 
wit  m£,  p.ll40 ;  the  French  must  have  had  much  influence 
here.  The  wp  is  used  in  the  Scandinavian  way,  to 
intensify  a  Yerb,  as  pe  folk  m^on  dei  ujp^  p,  276,  like  our 
follow  ujpy  use  ujp ;  though  we  may  also  say  kill  down,  A 
new  phrase  comes  in  p.  426  ;  seven  suns  in  all.      On,  as 
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usual,  marks  hostility  ;  dimnje  es  given  on  us^  p.  954 ;  it  also 
marks  a  state  of  future  activity;  the  Apostles  higan  to 
fal  apon  a  gret  (fletus),  p.  890;  Defoe  would  have 
written  it,  *  to  foil  a  weeping,'  an  idiom  which  lasted  to 
1790.  The  French  idiom  pov/r  (quod  attinet  ad),  already 
seen  in  the  St.  Katherine,  is  repeated ;  he  sal  for  me  he 
hunden ;  the  Southern  transcriber  was  puzzled  by  the 
newfangled  idiom  (which  is  also  the  Scandinavian  fyrlr 
mer)  and  wrote  hifore  me.  The  Dorsetshire  m  stede  is 
now  made  one  word,  m-sted  0,  p.  74.  Two  Prepositions 
are  coupled,  in  the  phrase,  *'  he  took  them  to  beside  the 
cross,'  p.  1246. 

In  p.  818,  we  see  or  used  as  it  often  is  in  poetry  now  ; 
it  is  prefixed  to  two  different  Nouns  in  one  sentence ;  qua 
trous  in  me,  or  man  or  vjiif  'pai  sal  8^c, 

There  are  here  many  new  Interjections,  derived  from 
the  French, that  have  taken  root  in  our  tongue.  It  is  this 
class  of  words  that  the  poorer  classes  are  most  apt  to  copy 
from  their  betters  ;  French  Interjections  are  easily  pro- 
nounced, and  give  a  supposed  air  of  refinement  to  every- 
day talk.  In  p.  248  comes  ha  !  guat  paa  hestes  war  kene  ! 
it  is  plain  that  the  two  first  words  of  the  French  original 
must  have  been  ha  gv>e.  In  p.  286  comes  ha^  ha^ 
traiturs  1  in  p.  682,  this  is,  Aha^  traitv/rs !  Herod,  who 
utters  this  in  his  torment,  deals  in  much  hearty  French 
abuse,  like  fiz  aputains.  In  p.  696,  they  all  cry  ho!  a, 
Scandinavian  Interjection.  In  p.  256  is  Qoddforhedd  I 
suld  him  suike  !  this  became  afterwards  so  idiomatic  that 
it  was  used  to  English  the  /ij)  yiroiTo  of  the  GJreek 
Testament.  In  p.  1288  stands  A  Laverd!  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  just  as  Pepys  uses  Lord!  when  hei  is 
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astonished  at  anything.  In  p.  34  comes  Aerjb  (AorX?) 
for  the  first  time;  it  is  addressed  to  a  mob.  A  new 
phrase  is  in  p.  242 ;  lo  qua/r  pe  d/remer  es  tfwm/mjefn,^  where 
lo  is  followed  by  an  Adverb.  Our  whj  is  here  used 
simply  as  an  expletive;  in  p.  222  comes  m,  qiMAJem 
consail  mai  Ipe  give  ?  In  p.  1186  stands  aUas^for  schame  ! 
here  the/or  mnst  stand  for  the  Latin  oh ;  we  now  nse 
the  Interjection  for  shame!  without  the  afcw,  which 
governed  it. 

Some  English  words  are  further  developed:  thus 
from  the  old  crumb  (curvus)  is  formed  crunrvpledj  p.  466 ; 
gruhy^  a  new  form  of  the  old  grafom  (fodere)  is  seen  in 
p.  390.  The  Verb  swedel  (swaddle)  is  first  seen  in  p.  644, 
coming  from  the  old  Noun  swepel  (fascia).  We  hear 
of  a  snau  drif  for  the  first  time  in  p.  570 ;  and  of  a 
scott  (a  shot,  missile)  in  p.  576 ;  this  last  is  Scandi- 
navian. In  p.  532  comes  to-name  (agnomen),  a  strange 
form  common  to  both  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The 
cove  (specus)  of  the  lindisfame  Gospels  is  repeated  in 
p.  ^Q^.  Some  puzzling  words  are  now  for  the  ^ib^ 
time  found;  such  as  had  (malus),  lass  (puella),  hailed 
(calvus),  midwife,  which  is  said  to  mean  *  a  woman  who 
comes  for  meed.'  In  p.  28,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done 
faster  than  eye  may  wink  ;  we  should  now  say,  'it  was 
done  like  winking.' 

There  are  some  English  words  here  common  to  the 
Dutch  and  German ;  such  as  d/uken  (mergere),  Zt^mp, 
cnsul    (serpere),  poJce    (trudere),   hlow  (plaga),   la^as 

>  Locke  tells  us  that  gruff  was  the  Mendip  mineis'  name  fbr  a 
pit.    See  his  Life^  by  Mr.  Fox  Botime,  I.  125. 
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(lignla),  p.  908,  our  la8\  weve  (vapOr),  our  wJdff, 
p.  1310. 

The  Scandinavian  words  found  liere  are,  hark  (cqr. 
tex),  scour,  spar,  squeal,  dump  (tundere),  cleft,  fell 
(mons),  grovelmgs,  p.  674,  aslant,  JiarsJe  (harsli),  sJcirt, 
scall,  stem  (sistere),  slight,  smile,  trmwp  (tuba),  fon 
(stultus),  our  fond,  Tlie  Scandinavian  goeima^  gites 
birth  to  yoman,  p.  184 ;  it  is  here  evidently  used  for  *  an 
able-bodied  man,'  and  we  still  talk  of  *  doing  yeoman's 
service.'  The  word  often  appears  as  yema/a  in  later  times. 
There  are  a  few  words  of  this  kind,  still  found  here 
lingering  in  Scotland,  as  stot  (buculus),  gley  (limis  ocuUs 
spectare).  A  kirk  is  said  to  scale  (disperse) ;  this 
word,  found  in  the  Cursor,  is  the  Danish  verb  shiUe. 
Our  phrase,  *  I  have  no  time,'  comes,  not  from  the  Old 
English  word,  but  from  the  Scandinavian  torn  (otium), 
as  seen  in  p.  130.  The  Old  English  sceapend  (creator) 
Eow  makes  way  for  the  Scandinavian  scaper  (shaper), 
p.  740.  Sculh  now  means  abdere  and  not  tahescere,  as 
in  the  Northern  Psalter.  Bi  (oppidum)  in  p.  868  shows 
whence  come  our  hye^laws. 

The  Celtic  words  crag  and  bran  are  found  in  p.  568 
and  p.  888.  Bui  stands  for  mistake  in  p,  1218 ;  this 
noun  does  not  appear  again,  I  think,  until  Milton  used 
it  in  his  *  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.' 

To  Yorkshire  belong  the  Percival  and  the  Isumbras 
(*  Thornton  Romances,'  Camden  Society) ;  they  seem 
bo  have  been  compiled  about  1290 ;  they  have  much  in 
common  with  the  Cursor  Mundi ;  such  phrases  as  give 
away,  stot, pith  (vires),  yrniany  overpasse,  serve  (tractare)^ 

£  E 
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come  once  more.  The  Yowd-cliange  is  seei^  as  usual  in 
the  North ;  gat  (capra)  is  seen  as  gan^ie  ;  and  this  sonnd 
is  preserved  in  Oateshead  (caput  capr») ;  there  is  also 
mere  (eqna)  ;  u  often  replaceis  o,  as  gude  for  gode^  hike 
for  lohe  ;  we  see  the  thoroughly  Northern  louse  (solvere) 
for  the  old  losian,  p.  72  ;  in  Scotland  the  change  is  in 
our  time  carried  a  step  further,  and  the  word  is  there 
pronounced  like  the  German  laiis. 

As  to  Consonants :  we  see  how  kna/idage  (this  came 
in  the  Cursor)  was  pronounced,  in  p.  41 ;  the  g  was 
sounded  hard,  for  the  word  rimes  with  make,  taJce^  hlaJce; 
|ihe  ending,  in  spite  of  its  form,  was  more  akin  to  the 
Teutonic  lac,  as  in  wedlac,  than  to  the  Bomance  daarutge. 
The  former  smftliker  (citius)  loses  its  k  and  becomes 
swiftliere ;  I  see  that  some  of  our  best  modem  writers 
are  now  reviving  these  Comparative  Adverbs,  and 
are  disusing  the  cumbrous  m,ore  swiftly.  The  letter  m 
is  inserted,  for  midlest  becomes  TnedU/maste,  p.  96. 

Among  Substantives,  we  find  the  old  Plural  gode 
(bona)  turned  into  gude^,  our  goods ;  folkes  are  use^  for 
men,  p.  45,  and  hodys  have  the  same  meaning,  p.  44 ; 
hence  comes  our  somebody,  nobody,  &c.  This  use  of 
body  appeared  in  Gloucestershire  about  the  same  time. 
In  those  days,  knights  won  their  schone  (shoes),  not 
their  spurs,  p.  61.  In  p.  77  we  hear  that  a  club's  head 
was  twelve  stone  weghte,  the  first  instance  of  this  measure. 
The  phrase  a  seven/yght  long  (p.  84)  was  coming  into 
use.  Verbal  Nouns  are  mainly  due  to  the  North ;  they 
are  found  in  the  Plural,  as  sygheyngez  (suspiria),  p.  90. 
The  word  top  was  already  used,  in  composition  with, 
other  nouns,  as  a  sea  term  ;  the  toppe'CasteUes  of  a  ship 
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are  mentioned  in  p.  07.     Score  is  nsed  as  a  plural  noan 
in  p.  44 ;  ellevene  score  of  mene. 

As  to  Adjectives :  we  hear  of  tJie  thikheste  of  the 
jprese,  p.  44.  In  p.  51  comes  a  sadde  stroke ;  the  sad 
had  taken  the  sense  of  gravis,  besides  that  of  satur ;  in 
the  North  they  still  talk  of  sad  cake.  In  p.  92  stands 
the  phrase  *  aJle  als  nakede  als  they  were  borne.' 

The  Adverb  right  was  encroaching  on  the  old  stuipe^ 
as  is  plainly  seen  in  the  Percival ;  a  new  sense  of  the 
word  is  in  p.  31,  where  a  man  is  cast  reghte  vn  the  fyre^ 
The  Northern  sense  of  still  is  perhaps  found  in  p.  18 ; 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  tranquille  or  toujours  would  be 
the  right  translation  here ;  unmoved  is  the  connecting 
link  between  these  two  senses.  ^17^71  had  hitherto  meant 
€eqv^ ;  being  confused  with  the  Scandinavian  jafrvt,  it 
here  takes  the  further  meaning  of  recie,  much  as  we 
now  Vi&QJitst ;  the  latter  indeed  actually  appears  in  p.  11. 
In  p.  45  is  evene  over  hym  he  rade  ;  in  p.  46,  tille  it  was 
evene  at  daye  lighte ;  in  p.  66,  he  hitt  hym  evene  on  the 
nekk'hane ;  we  should  now  substitute  just  for  even, 
though  we  still  say  even  so,  and  the  e^en  is  common  in 
Scotland.  The  Superlative  irmemeste  had  always 
existed ;  we  now  find  a  new  Comparative  irmermarey 
p.  48.  Two  Interrogatives  are  coupled  in  p.  81 :  he  a^ked 
wherefore  and  why  he  ha/aned.  In  p.  114  comes  ones 
appone  a  daye ;  the  once  here  stands  for  olim,  as  in 
Orrmin ;  not  for  semel* 

Among  the  Pronouns,  we  remark  the  Yorkshire  scho 
(ilia) ;  tha^e  (illi),  which  we  saw  in  the  Northern 
Psalter,  is  repeated  in  p.  50 ;  yon,  standing  by  itself,  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  thase  or  those ;  a  usage  found  d>1so 
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in  the  Cursor  and  still  kept  in  the  North.  The  old 
meaning  of  Jixoxjlc  (qnalis)  \vas  now  dropped  in  York- 
shire, though  not  in  the  South ;  in  p.  8  we  see  the  word's 
place  supplied  by  whaJt  manere  of  thyng  may  this  hee  f 
Cumbrous  indeed  is  our  version  of  St.  Luke  vii.  39, 
*  know  who  and  what  manner  of  woman ; '  this  we  took 
from  Wickliffe ;  the  translation,  400  years  before  him, 
was  *  liwcBi  and  htvylc^  8fc.  In  p.  61  we  see  ane  employed 
to  save  the  repetition  of  a  previous  Noun;  'if  I  be  not 
yet  knight,  make  me  ane ; '  this  idiom  was  now  coming 
in.  We  know  our  curious  phrase  *  a  jewel  of  a  man,* 
which  seems  to  be  French ;  ^  the  earliest  instance  of  this 
that  I  know  is  in  p.  75 ;  tlie  stahvortTiest  geam,t  of  oney 
where  oiie  must  stand  for  man. 

There  is  much  to  remark  in  the  Verbs :  the  disuse 
of  the  Indicative  is,  also  found  in  the  Northern  Psalter, 
is  carried  further ;  what  may  tJits  &ee,  p.  8.  The  Im- 
perfect and  Pluperfect  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  are 
oddly  coupled  together  in  p.  15 ;  lie  toened  all  other 
horsez  were  (mares),  and  hade  bene  callede  soo.  He  hade 
a  father  to  he  slay  tie,  p,  23,  is  a  continuation  of  one  of 
Orrmin's  idioms.  The  get,  as  in  the  Cursor,  has  come 
to  mean  venire;  he  getis  nere,  p.  85;  more  of  the-  old 
meaning  lingers,  in  ^e  get  ovjt  (extraxit)  hys  swerde, 
p.  79;  in  p.  29  is  he  couthe  not  gett  of  (exuere)  the 
armour.  The  new  sense  of  do  is  seen  in  p,  53 ;  toith  (iUe 
that  folhe  hade  he  done  (finished).  We  see  the  Northern 
phrases, /aZZ  to  thairefude,  p.  51 ;  hold  on  his  way,  p.  84; 

^  Herodotus,  in  one  of  his  earliest  ckapters,  talks  about  'a  great 
thing  of  a  boar.* 
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vn^ne  (pervenire)  tille  toione,  p.  95,  a  phrase  that  lingers 
in  Scotland ;  wJiate  es  your  wille  loith  nve  ?  p.  107.  The 
Old  English  wegan  (weigh)  was  transitive,  but  its 
Scandinavian  sister  might  be  intransitive  ;  so,  in  p.  ?7, 
we  find  the  clohe  wlieyTied  reghte  tvele. 

We  still  nse  the  Old  English  for  all  this,  where  for 
translates  the  French  Titalgre ;  in  p.  34  comes,  for  oughte 
that  moAj  hetide,  I  will  Sfc,  The  terseness  of  the  future 
New  English  comes  out  in  p.  8  ;  agayne  Mr  sone  y)de ; 
that  is,  *  against  tiie  time  that  her  son  could  walk ; ' 
the  Prepositions  ere  and /or  had  been  treated  in  this  way 
in  the  foregoing  Century. 

There  is  a  curious  combination,  in  p.  95,  of  the  Mid- 
land to  or  til  and  the  Northern  whil,  each  of  them 
meaning  y^sgfi^'d  ce  que ;  he  stille^  to  whils  Ifeche^  8fc, 

Among  the  Interjections  are  Feter  I  Lorde !  A,  dere 
God  !  How  !  and  the  old-established  What !  A  curious 
new  idiom  is  in  p.  14,  *  that  ever  solde  I  dry  sorowe  ! ' 
before  this  time,  eala  or  some  such  word  must  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  this  sentence. 

A  new  word  is  seen  in  stremour  (vexillum)  ;  there  is 
also  clowte  (ictus),  akin  to  the  Dutch  Idotsen ;  croJcede, 
which  Englishes  curvus^  is  the  Scandinavian  hrokottn 
bait  had  been  used  in  connexion  with  the  hear  in  the 
Havelok ;  it  now  means  simply  to  feed,  p.  8. 

About  1295  many  Lives  of  Saints  were  translated, 
almost  certainly  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whose  rimes 
are  in  the  same  dialect.  Anything  connected  with  the 
language  of  this  shire  is  of  interest,  when  we  remember 
that  Tyndale  was  bom  there,  not  quite  two  hundred 
years  later.     The   Lives  of  St.  Thomas  (Becket)  and 
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*  St.  Brandan,'  have  been  printed  by  the  Percy  Society ; 
many  otbers  of  the  Lives  we  owe  to  Mr.  FnmivaU 
(Philological  Society).  I  shall  hereafter  call  attention 
to  the  French  idioms,  which  abound. 

In  Becket's  Life,  the  Yowel  a  replaces  e ;  herewe 
(vectula)  becomes  harewe  (barrow),  p.  44.  We  follow 
the  at  of  this  piece,  rather  than  the  Eastern  ety  in  our 
Perfect  for  eat.  The  old  ideled  is  now  shortened  into 
ideld,  our  dealt.  The  au,  so  common  in  French  words^ 
is  used  for  the  broad  a  in  Teutonic  words ;  in  p.  76j  Jia/uX 
is  written  for  hale  (trahere),  and  we  still  keep  both 
forms ;  though  they  no  longer  have  one  common  sound,, 
as  in  1300.  The  name  Salesbwry,  the  first  Vowel  of  which 
we  pronounce  like  Jiauly  is  seen  in  p.  18 ;  the  proper  name,, 
as  usual,  keeping  somewhat  of  the  old  sound  of  a.  The 
Willam  of  earlier  times  now  becomes  Williem,  p.  25,. 
just  as  willan  and  wUlia/a  (optare)  might  both  be 
written.  The  author  has  a  practice  of  inserting  i  before 
another  vowel,  and  also  of  turning  eu  into  ue;  he  has  in- 
duced us  to  write  Tuesday ^  p.  57,  instead  of  the  rightful 
Teusday  or  Tiwesday  ;  he  has  nue  (novus),  time  (servus), 
and  many  such.  The  2*  or  w?  is  thrown  out  altogether 
in  lio  (quis),  not  far  from  our  Jioo,  as  we  now  prononnce 
the  word.  In  p.  75,  the  English  wnea^  gets  confused 
lyith  the  French  ais^j  and  uiiese  (diflRcilis)  is  the  up- 
shot. We  see  how  our  pronunciation  of  the  fourth  day 
in  the  week  arose,  when  we  find  Wendesdai  in  p.  57. 
Our  way  of  handling  the  Genitive  of  a  Noun  that  ends 
in  s  is  foreshadowed  in  p.  19;  (he  did)  Thomas  heste 
(ThomeB  jussnm)  :  there  is  also  Thonias  men,  p.  43. 
The  r  and  the  n  are  both  inserted  in  one  wprd,  for  the- 
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old  Berrvpigaham  becomes  SympringJiam,  p.  55.  The 
r  and  I  intercliaiige,  when  Sa/mmt  or  Somshury  becomes 
Saleshmry  ;  Bishop  Jewel  long  afterwards  nsed  the  r,  in 
writing  the  name  of  his  diocese.  The  Tentonic  hlenchis 
now  confounded  with  the  French  ^c^ter;  we  see  in  this 
piece  hlencJi,  hlinch,  B,nd  flecchi;  we  may  now  use  either 
blench  or  flmch. 

As  to  Substantives :  we  see  now  and  then  a  change  in 
the  form  of  words.  In  the  Tristrem,  bond  had  meant 
servus ;  in  this  new  piece,  p.  27,  the  word  becomes  honde 
mem  with  the  same  meaning.  In  other  shires,  as  in  the 
country  near  Rutland,  hondemcm  still  bore  the  old  sense 
of  colonus  and  nothing  more.  In  p.  34,  the  word  end 
(finis)  gets  a  new  meaning,  that"  of  ptmrpose.  In  p.  49, 
is  the  adjuration  merci,  far  Ghdes  love  !  that  is,  *  for  love 
towards  Gk)d,'  as  we  see  by  a  like  passage  in  p.  2. 
Here  also  is  found,  heo  se^  hire  tyme,  '  she  saw  her  time,' 
that  is,  (ypporttmity. 

The  Adjective  seli  continues  to  unite  to  its  old  sense 
(beatus)  just  the  contrary  sense  wfelixy  or  our  poor^  as 
in  the  Havelok.  Henry  II.  when  attacked  by  his  sons, 
is  called  a  seli  oMe  man.  In  p.  94  the  word  may  bear 
either  meaning.  We  see  for  the  first  time  in  p.  3  the 
Superlative  Adjective  employed  like  a  Substantive ;  hi 
dude  here  best  (they  did  their  best). 

Among  Pronouns,  the  old  he  hwa  (quisquis)  of  1220, 
is  changed  into  he  that ;  he  that  susteneth  laweSy  haveth 
the  sinne,  p.  84.  The  as  (as  in  St.  Juliana)  is  used  as  a 
Relative ;  in  p.  5  comes  thulke  hous  as  he  was  vtme  ibore  ; 
again  in  p.  39,  ynou^  as  to  thulke  daye  (quod  spectat 
ad).    YThen  we  see  the  phrase  (p.  43),  som  (unus)  is  that 
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wole  telle,  we  perceive  how  the  old  cd  and  »iim  answers  to 
onr  one  and  all.  We  find  a  new  phrase  for  the  Latin 
own  is  qui ;  he  na^  nojf  the  inan  that  wolde  8^c,  p.  111. 
In  p.  95  comes  six  jer  and  a  month ;  am,  had  split  into 
two  forms ;  and  of  these  we  should  have  expected  one, 
not  a,  here.  The  Old  English  form  of  expressing  time, 
nu  loais  twd  gear,  is  changed  (an  imitation  of  the  French) 
into  this  was  tens  jer  after  that  8fc.  p.  95.  We  can  under- 
stand how  our  *  a  fortnight '  sprang  up,  much  earher, 
when  in  p.  123  we  find  am,  eijjte  dayes.  In  p.  98  comes 
the  tueye  of  hem,  (the  pair  of  them)  ;  here  the  Nnmeral 
seems  to  stand  for  a  Noun. 

Among  the  Verbs  are  found  phrases  like  hreJce  ptisown, 

cry  him  milce  (mercy),  set  hond  on  (attack),  set  sames 

(the  appointed  Psalms,  p.  54),  his  hwte  hvm,  yif  that, 

p.  60 ;  we  can  now  only  say,  *  his  heart  misgave  him 

that.'     There  are  also  hit  faith  to  the  (te  decet)  ;  take  on 

(procedere,  p.  69),  nom  an  honde  (suscepit,  p.  4)  heo 

com  of  gentyl  hlod,  hold  thi  mouth,  the  sorme  (sun)  is  over- 

cast.     In  p.  98  comes  a  phrase  common  enough  among 

us  now,  but  which  is  an  evident  translation  of  the  French 

vous  savez ;  Archehischop  ich  am,  je  tmte,  as  wel  as  he ;  our 

you  know  is  in  our  time  a  never-ending  expletive.     In 

p.  113  we  hear  that  the  monks  woke  a  corpse ;  this  is  a 

rare  instance  of  a  Weak  Verb  taking  a  Strong  Perfect ; 

it  is  put  here  for  the  sake  of  the  rime. 

As  to  Adverbs  :  we  see  forasmoche  as,  an  Englishing 
of  poiMT  autam,t  que  ;  ftt  m^i'^t  as  wel  heo  stille,  p.  49 ;  hoti 
hit  ever  hifalle,  p.  79,  hence  our  shortened  however,    A 
new  Adverb  is  formed  from  brad  (this  survives  in  Brad- 
ford), ahrod  (late)  ;  abrod  (foris)  came  from  the  Scan- 
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dinavian;  *to  noise  abroad/  and  *to  tativel  abroad,' 
mean  very  different  things.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
compound  a  with  an  Adjective  in  this  fashion ;  with 
Substantives  it  is  different.  The  first  hint  of '  our 
*  follow  up'  is  in  p.  18  :  the  Mends  of  a  murdered  man 
swecfe  v/p  hrni  (the  murderer)  ;  this  -ztp  began  now  to 
be  often  tacked  on  to  Verbs ;  it  is  a  Scandinavian 
usage. 

As  to  Prepositions :  the  to  is  employed  as  in  the 
French  deferer  a ;  stonde  to  al  that  JioU  churche  woJde, 
p.  28.  Another  French  idiom  is,  aryved  at  Samlwychy 
p.  95 ;  nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  how  plainly  the 
French  a  (ad)  and  the  English  at  are  but  two  forms  of 
one  old  word.  In  p.  63  is,  the  Kinges  men  were  at 
Mm;  a  new  phrase  marking  hostility, 

A  word»  common  to  us  and  the  Dutch,  is  found 
in  p.  5;  Becket's  mother,  wandering  about  London 
and  unable  to  si)eak  English,  is  called  'a  mopisch 
best.' 

In  the  Life  of  St.  Brandan,  we  see  herfest  (messis) 
become  harvest^  which  stands  for  what  we  now  call 
Autumn,  In  p.  22,  we  hear  of  hulies  hlowvng ;  can  our 
hully  come  from  this  ?  It  is  the  Western  form  of  hcelg^ 
hell<yw8.  An  is  pared  down  to  a,  for  a  Oodes  name  often 
comes.  We  see  fur  ire  (fire  iron),  p.  30 ;  fishes,  p.  21, 
are  said  to  float  at  one  hejpe  (in  a  mass)  ;  hence  our 
*  struck  all  of  a  heap.'  In  p.  30  we  hear  of  an  otter's 
hynder  fet  and  his  forthere  fet,  (fore-feet,)  expressions 
altogether  new.  In  p.  24,  a  mountain  is  said  to  bum 
stronge. 

In  Mr.    Fumivall's    Lives   of  the  Saints,  we  may 
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remark  the  disappearance  of  the  e  in  ]>6  befoi*e  a  Yowel^ 
as  \eir  (the  air)  ;  Caxton  was  fond  of  tlus  nsage.  ,  The 
words  tmrappe  (ira)  and  tirrop  (iratns)  are  distinguished 
in  p.  98.  The  old  Swmersete  is  now  written  Somende, 
p.  49,  where  many  other  counties  are  mentioned.  The 
WUtoneschire,  Slohschire,  and  Dv/nhohne  of  1260  now 
become  WUteschire,  Schropschyrey  and  Durhami.  The 
Kaiser  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  is  written  Oezar^  p,  113 ; 
the  former  term  was  confined  to  tlie  office,  the  latter  to 
the  family  name  ;  the  c  most  have  been  in  the  second 
instance  taken  from  the  French  original  of  this  poem. 
The  n  is  inserted,  when  I'^tinge  (fulgur)  is  seen  as 
U^tninge,  in  p.  117.  The  h  is  cast  out,  for  demde  is 
written  for  cUmbedy  in  p.  51.  The  n  at  the  end  is 
clipped,  for  we  find  gredire  (gridiron),  p.  65 ;  the  old 
gescoten  is  pared  down  to  schet,  our  Participle  shot,  p.  118. 
Bcrin  now  becomes  schrin,  p.  47. 

Among  the  Substantives,  we  see  one  English  word 
encroaching  upon  its  synonym  in  p.  80 : 

'  In  anofer  half  of  f  e  churche,  al  in  Jwfer  side.' 

The  former  of  these  Nouns  was  soon  to  drop,  in  this 
sense.  The  old  Plural  of  cu  (vacca),  cj/,  is  still  used 
in  the  North ;  but  we  find  a  new  Plural  of  the  true 
Southern  pattern  in  p.  53,  Jcyn ;  a  third  Plural,  cows, 
was  yet  to  come ;  all  three  Plurals  are  still  used  in  our 
island ;  this  instance,  I  think,  is  something  qnite  by 
itself.  It  may  be,  that  men  thought  they  might  talk 
of  Jdne,  since  they  already  used  the  Plural  stome.  There 
is  another  most  pronounced  Southern  form,  eirmonger 
(egg-monger),  in  p.  45 ;    Oaxton's   tale  about  eir  and 
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eggs  J  nearly  two  lixindred  years  later,  is  well  known. 
There  is  the  nonn  mase  (error),  p.  107;  and  the  ex- 
pressions s^vete  hurte  (sweetheart),  p.  51;  find  hi» 
macche,  p.  59 ;  menie  a  moder  child  (mother's  son), 
p.  104.  In  p.  83  comes  gode  wyfy  addressed  to  a 
woman;  nothing  now  more  enrages  a  female  in  the 
witness-box  than  to  be  addressed  by  the  opposing 
counsel  as  *  my  good  woman.*  In  p.  95  St.  Katherine 
addresses  a  most  bloodthirsty  tyrant  as  gode  mom, 
something  like  our  *  my  good  fellow.'  In  p.  71  we  hear 
of  gode  men  and  true ;  here  trtie  bears  the  meaning  of 
honestus  as  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle;  a  true  mxm 
is  opposed  to  a  thief.  In  p.  63,  we  first  light  on  our 
gastliche  (ghastly)  ;  this  word,  unlike  ghostly,  has  never 
changed  its  first  vowel,  and  comes  from  agasten  (terrere). 
In  p.  94  is  Qod  almijjtie'es  sjpouse  ;  so  confused  had  our 
inflexions  now  become,  that  the  Adjective,  and  not  the 
Substantive,  here  takes  a  Genitive  form. 

There  are  such  new  phrases  as  the  li^i  was  oute ;  he 
maJcede  moche  of  gode  reule,  p.  35  * ;  m^oche  a'^en  his  wille ; 
his  fader  were  hetere  hahhe,  &c.,  p.  109 ;  like  Shakes- 
pore's  *  you  were  best  go,'  where  the  Pronoun  is  in  the 
Dative.  In  p.  53  comes  pe  valey  ]>erdo7me;  we  should 
now  say  *  down  there.' 

As  to  Pronouns :  the  sharp  distinction  between  fw^ 
and  36,  made  in  Lincolnshire  about  this  time,  had 
not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  Severn;  in  p.  59  and  in 
p.  91  a  superior  uses  both  pu  and  ^ov/re  in  one  line,  when 
addressing  an  inferior.      The  Virgin  tells  the  Devil,. 

^  This  phrase  comes  in  Tyndale's  version  of  St,  Luke,  vii.  2. 
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*  thou  beast,  your  power  is  too  great,*  p.  59,  In  p.  114 
mm  on  replaces  the  old  svrni  mom.  In  p.  80  we  hear  that 
no  rain  fell,  to  disturb  a  manes  mod ;  here  man,  with  the 
Indefinite  Article  prefixed,  stands  for  aliquis;  this  is 
something  new.  In  p.  50  comes,  no  fe  wore  him  nas ; 
we  should  now  say,  *  he  was  not  the  worse,*  altering  the 
case. 

As  to  Verbs :  we  see  find  out,  Turn  gop  pis  t  makede 
hire  mid  childe,  hou  schal  ic  do  (valere),  p.  97 ;  hence  our 

*  how  do  you  do  ?  '  In  p.  105  the  phrase  it  he  is  used 
as  a  kind  of  expansion  of  etd ;  sum/me  'pe^  hit  heo  fewe. 
The  Verb  swear,  when  used  of  a  future  event,  goyems 
an  Accusative,  his  dep  he  hadde  iswore,  p.  116 ;  we  also 
find  in  p.  51,  hispeJce  his  dep,  a  new  sense  of  this 
Verb.  We  know  Person's  clever  but  unfair  lines, 
beginning, 

The  Germans  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek. 

In  p.  78  we  hear  of  the  Devil,  noping  to  siche  (seek) 
he  nas  (non  defuit).  Our  phrase  *cast  up  accounts' 
is  foreshadowed  in  p.  77,  caste  his  numbre.  In  the  same 
line  dra/w  gets  a  new  meaning,  '  dra/w  figures ; '  this  is  a 
Scandinavian  sense  of  draw.  When  St.  Dunstan  was 
enraptured  in  p.  39,  he  sat  as  he  were  ynome ;  this  is  the 
first  hint  of  our  modern  numb,  coming  from  the  old 
nvman  (capere). 

Among  Prepositions,  we  find,  take  ensample  b%  take 
God  to  witness,  for  nought,  no  love  bituene  hem,  hi  toere 
upe  (upon)  him. 

In  p.  83  the  old  a,  slightly  changed,  begins  to  be 
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used  as  an  Affirmative ;  a  question  is  asked,  and  the 
answer  is  aje,  ske  (aye).  Our  v,gli  of  disgust  is  seen 
as  ot^  in  p.  115. 

We  find  wrick^  our  wriggle^  in  p.  36 ;  it  is  akin  to  a 
Dutch  word.  Shakespere  talks  of  poshed  corpses  ;  this 
eomes  from  the  Scandinavian  posh,  found  in  p.  98. 

In  Seyn  Julian,  (published  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society),  we  see  'tnarw  (medulla),  strupe  her  nakedy 
make  \e  eigne  of  pe  croisy  and  tresses. 

The  Life  of  St.  Margaret  was  published  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Society ;  the  version  of  the  year 
1295  may  be  found  in  p.  24,  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
version  put  forth  ninety  years  earlier.  We  find  in  p.  25 
schip  (oves)  ;  in  p.  27  is  chus  (elige),  and  in  p.  28  rupe 
(misericordia),  just  as  we  now  pronounce  these  three 
words.  In  p.  29  is  atom  (domi),  just  as  we  now  slur 
over  thoA  of  the  second  word ;  the  Scandinavians  said  at 
Mm,  In  p.  32  comes  astoned,  long  afterwards  inserted  by 
Tyndale  in  the  Bible;  it  is  a  compound  of  the  English 
ctstv/ndian  and  the  French  estormer.  In  p.  30  the  French 
cacche  becomes  catche,  with  the  t  in  the  middle.  The 
proper  name  Laurenz,  in  p.  24,  follows  the  French  and 
not  the  Latin  form ;  the  name  Stevene  does  just  the 
reverse.  We  see  the  phrase,  the  hlod  rem  hi  str ernes ; 
this  is  a  new  meaning  attached  to  hi.  The  use  of  the 
of  in  phrases  like  of  age  is  further  extended;  in  p.  29 
comes  a  man  of  mi  strengpe.  Do,  attached  to  another 
Verb,  was  becoming  very  common ;  as  pu  dost  lede 
(ducis). 

From  the  same  Manuscript  comes  a  Treatise  on 
Science,  published  by  Mr.  Wright,  p.  132.    Hd/r  (canus) 
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becomes  "hor  (hoar) ;  /  replaces  h  in  \wrf  (per),  as  it  did 
before  in  \o\  \of.  We  see,  in  p.  138,  a  seeming  pre- 
ference of  French  to  English  endings;  swearer  and 
wdker  become  sioeriere  and  waJciere,  Robert  of  01oa-> 
cester,  the  probable  anthor  of  this  treatise,  has  hatma/r 
(bowyer)  in  his  Chronicle ;  this  Gloucestershire  crotchet 
comes  out  again  in  Tyndale,  who  sometimes  writes 
lawear  (lawyer) ;  Chaucer  has  man  of  law.  The  Western 
Poet  speaks  of  his  forehead  as  his  for^top^  p.  137 ;  our 
seamen  use  the  word  in  another  sense.  In  p.  139,  the 
phrase  comes  wi^rme  fourti  doAjes  a/nd  in  lasse ;  here 
the  Substantive  is  not  repeated  afber  lasse,  an  instance 
of  English  conciseness.  In  p.  140  the  soul  gaip  to  gf>de, 
that  is,  '  to  heaven ; '  here  the  Adjective  stands  for  a 
Substantive.  On  the  other  hand,  souls  may  heo  in  lifere 
weye  (be  in  a  bad  way),  p.  140 ;  this  is  an  early  in- 
stance of  a  phrase  common  now.  We  know  Pope's  line 
ending  with  all  that,  meaning  '  all  such  things ; '  this  is 
foreshadowed  in  p.  133 ;  many  vices  are  named,  and  we 
are  told  that  a  good  man  may  cleanse  himself  of  oiUe 
}>ulke,  Tyndale  has  often  put  in  our  Bible  the  corrupt 
shi/ned  (micavit)  as  well  as  the  rightful  shone ;  schynde 
is  seen  in  p.  133.  The  Verb  begin  is  followed  by  an 
Accusative  in  p.  132 ;  ich  wole  higynne  }>e  names.  We 
find  bidtoJc,  akin  to  the  Dutch  hoiity  and  sla^  of  ire 
(massa),  which  has  puzzled  the  wise. 

We  now  turn  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle, 
published  by  Hearne.  We  may  safely  call  it  a  trans- 
lation &om  the  French,  when  we  see  such  forms  as  the 
March  (Mercia),  Pica/rds  (Picts),  Daneis  (Danes),  fe 
Londreis  (Londoners),  Pountfreit  (Ponte&aot,  Pomfret), 
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p.  506 ;  Huhert  de  Burgh  is  altered  into  Hubert  de  Born, 
p.  523.  The  French  par  (where  ah  would  have  been 
used  in  Latin  for  the  agent)  is  Englished  by  poru  in 
p.  271.  The  original  author  had  to  explain  in  two 
long  lines  the  meaning  of  the  old  word  Apely^ig,  as 
applied  to  Edgar,  p.  354  Homage  is  quite  wrongly 
turned  into  mamkede,  not  manrede,  p.  421.  The  poor 
translation,  sy}Jte  for  vision^  is  seen  in  p.  355.  It  is  in 
this  poem  that  we  first  find  the  habit  of  opposing  the 
word  Saxons  to  Normans,  p.  363,  though  after  all 
English,  not  Saxons,  is  the  usual  phrase  employed.  The 
Saxons  and  the  Englysse  both  alike  wage  war  on  the 
Britons  in  p.  225.  As  to  Eiiglisch  (lingua  Anglica),  we 
are  told  in  p.  125,  that  J>e  Saxones  speche  it  was,  and 
porw  hem  ycome  yt  ys ;  just  what  King  Alfred  says,  if 
we  would  only  believe  him. 

The  letter  a  replaces  e  in  the  proper  name  ^ortie- 
moupe,  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  164,  though 
the  old  spelling  is  kept  in  p.  227;  a  replaces  ce,  for 
cemete  (emmet)  becomes  amet,  our  ant  (formica)  ;  there 
are  also  gras  and  hrak,  as  in  Layamon.  Au  is  found  i^ 
a/ul,  which  is  no  longer  written  awel  or  dl ;  we  find  both 
Mold  and  Maud,  the  short  of  Matilda.  The  e  replaces 
^,  as  in  WeUse  (Welsh)  for  WyUsc ;  gle  stands  for  gleow 
(gaudium).  The  i  or  y  comes  in  often;  at  p.  370  we 
see  the  proper  name  Cecyl/y,  which  we  now  call  either 
Oicely  or  Cecil,  The  y  or  i  slips  in  before  Vowels  in  Teu- 
tonic words,  as  we  saw  in  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  ; 
in  p.  416  comes  the  Verbal  Noun  hodyynge,  our  hodmg ; 
in  p.  541  is  howiar,  our  hqwyer ;  we  need  not  derive  this 
ending  from  the  French ;  it  is  one  of  the  Severn  country 
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forms.  The  o  often  supplants  z£,  as  in  Layamon's 
Second  Text ;  it  stands  for  e  in  worrede  (pngnavit) ; 
there  is  also  con  for  Icen  (scit),  p.  364 ;  hence  '  to  con  a 
lesson ; '  o  stands  for  eo,  as  ssoppe  (shop)  for  aceoppa, 
p.  541 ;  it  stands  for  au,  as  Morisse  for  Maurice^  p.  516. 
The  u  supplants  i,  as  in  Wurcester ;  we  still  keep  the 
old  sound  of  the  u  in  this  proper  name ;  Pcml  is  writ- 
ten Poul.  We  see  the  curious  compromise  between  the 
Southern  u  and  Northern  y  or  i  that  makes  us  write  gmldj 
hwild,  and  such  words;  in  this  Poem  we  have  fuyr 
(ignis),  pruyd  (superbia),  and  Brwyt  (Brute).  This 
usage  was  continued  by  the  author  of  Piers  Plough- 
man, another  Western  writer.  Sugo  is  now  written 
J3z^,  the  ue  standing  for  eu\  a  proof  how  fondly  England 
clung  to  her  old  sound  eow,  the  French  i<m.  In  p.  116 
Layamon's  ^wong  is  pared  down  to  'pong. 

As  to  Consonants :  the  /  or  t;  is  cast  out  of  cefen 
(vesper),  which  is  seen  as  ene  in  p.  394,  Soly  Thore^s 
die.  We  see  the  old  targynge  in  p.  207,  and  the  new 
tarie  (morari)  in  p.  109  ;  Tyndale  was  fond  of  this 
word.  The  g  is  moreover  thrown  out  in  7ieyde  (neighed) 
from  the  old  hnoega/)i,  and  in  nintene^  where  the  first 
syllable  has  replaced  nigon.  The  h  is  cut  away  from 
the  old  toJi^  which  is  now  written  tou  (tough),  p.  175 ; 
the  South  no  longer  pronounced  the  guttural  at  the  end 
of  words.  The  old  maccu  (socius)  becomes  mate^ 
p.  536,  just  as  we  find  both  condido  and  conditio  in  Old 
Latin ;  the  relationship  of  immidus  and  au/mulus  is  well 
known.  The  |)  is  dropped  in  the  middle  of  Noryme, 
which  now  becomes  Nortoiche ;  forfweard  is  seen  as  for- 
ward, p.  17,  and  it  may,  in  our  days,  be  often  heard 
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pronounced  forrad.  The  name  we  now  call  Ethelbert  is 
seen  as  Eylhryt,  p.  238.  The  interchange  between  I  and 
d  is  seen  in  p.  447,  where  the  Oa/rdoil  of  p.  4  is  written 
Garloyl.  The  I  is  sometimes  cast  ont,  for  yilk  (iste) 
and  Walter  become  Jtike,  p.  27,  and  Water,  p.  653.  The 
final  n  has  been  cHpped  in  true  Southern  fashion  in  aje 
(iterum),  p.  548 ;  on  the  other  hand,  }>reatep  (minatur) 
is  first  seen  as  ^retnep,  p.  457.  In  Proper  Names,  we 
tad  begun  to  follow  French  rather  than  Latin ;  Sergius 
is  pared  down  to  Sergy,  p.  255.  We  also  see  Jtcde,  Nel 
(Niel),  Oemes  (James,  p.  534),  George,  Bamdbe,  Umfray, 
King  Bichard's  enemy  was  Duke  of  Ostrich,  not  Austria. 
There  are  forms  of  English  places  as  yet  new  to  English 
poetry,  as  Roucestre,  Exetre,  Bristowe,  Samptschire,  Qlas- 
tynbury.  Nothyngam,  has  lost  the  s,  which  used  to  stand 
before  her  first  n ;  this  alteration  may  be  seen  in  Latin 
Charters  of  the  foregoing  Century.  Oraimtehriggeh^comeB 
Cambrugge,  p.  6,  though  the  old  form  lasted  a  hundred 
years  longer.  In  p.  44  the  Poet  explains  why  Lvde's 
town  is  now  slightly  changed ;  me  clepe\  it  London,,  ]>at 
y's  hfjfer  in  fe  mou\.  These  last  six  words  give  a  clue  to 
the  reason  of  the  alterations  in  many  an  English  word. 
Armorica  is  called  \e  lasse  Breteyne,  p.  95,  and  is  held  by 
Britones,  The  old  Burh  becomes  Petreshoru,  p.  283.  We 
hear  of  Dyvyses  (Devizes),  p.  448 ;  in  p.  523  this  becomes 
The  Vise.  The  old  Eadgy^,  which  had  already  been  much 
mangled  in  Domesday  Book,  is  written  JSdype,  p.  331. 
A  man  named  Hohehin  was  hanged  not  long  before  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  p.  544 ;  Halhert  must  have  been  very- 
early  pared  down  to  Hob,  All  Saints'  Church  in  Oxford 
is  called  AUe  Halwen,  p.  541 ;  this  old  Genitive  Plural, 
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a  Southern  corruption  of  Tialgoma  (sanctorum),  lives  in 
Halloween^  as  already  remarked. 

In  Nouns,  we  find  the  Old  English  construction  of 
time  dropped,  which  prescribed  Augustus  mon^e ;  it  is 
now  fe  7tionthe  of  Jun,  p.  410 ;  something  akin  to  this 
is  fe  art  of  lechecraft^  p*  150.  In  the  first  page  of  the 
poem  we  see  that  the  word  England,  which  used  to 
be  Neuter,  has  become  Masculine ;  we  now  make  it 
Feminine.  The  noun  Jiastmesse  is  formed  from  the 
verb,  p.  109.  The  well-known  legend  about  Howena  is 
set  out  in  p.  118  ;  and  we  here  find  the  Substantive  was- 
sayl,  formed  from  woes  hal  (esto  salvus)  ;  we  have  already 
seen  to  wassail  in  the  ELavelok.  Robert  tells  us  that  this 
cry  became  so  popular,  that  it  was  not  forgotten  in  his 
day ;  men  thought  more  of  drink  than  of  cm  hoU  precJioures 
word,  Sceoppa  had  meant  treasury;  it  now  becomes 
ssoppe,  shop  in  the  sense  so  well  known  to  ns,  p.  541. 
A  new  word,  reverye  (rapina),  is  formed  in  p.  193,  simply 
to  suit  the  rime ;  it  was  not  to  be  long-lived.  "We  hear 
of  \>e  hondredy  p.  267,  as  a  part  of  the  shire  ;  also,  of  a 
ivolpack.  In  p.  407,  the  Christian  host  comes  on  myd 
gode  ernest.  Arm  is  used  for  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  p.  2 ; 
in  p.  16  game  is  used,  not  for  Indus,  but  as  a  synonym  of 
the  beasts  killed  for  sport.  JEtout  is  used  for  turha  in 
p.  17.  Dole,  p.  165,  no  longer  means  pars,  but  a  distri- 
bution of  alms ;  to  dole  out  money  and  to  deal  cards 
are  two  prongs  coming  from  one  old  Verb;  here  the 
Southern  Dialect  has  given  us  a  new  form.  lUht  now 
gets  the  sense  of  claim ;  nadde  non  ry^t  perto  is  in  p.  359. 
We  used  to  hear  much  of  O'Connell's  tail ;  the  word, 
applied  in  this  sense  to  King  Knout  and  his  men,  is 
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^een  in  p.  305.  In  p.  266,  King  Alfred  learns  the 
alphabet ;  he  cmj^e  ys  ahece^  a  phrase  used  by  Tyndale 
later.  There  are  such  phrases  as  hente  (take)  herte*;  oute 
of  horn  cmd  hous,  p.  375  ;  these  nouns  we  now  transpose ; 
Jot  folc  (infantry)  ;  smoke  is  puffed  against  the  heathen 
ry^t  in  Tier  owe  (their  own)  te\,  p.  407.  In  p.  541  comes 
a  phrase  dear  to  Tyndale,  men  were  atte  mete  (at  meat).  ' 
In  p.  555,  Sir  Edward  grants  a  garrison  lif  and  li/me.  A 
•mortel  wound  is  translated  dspes  wonde  in  p.  49 ;  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  his  Lays,  called  it  a  death  wound. 

Among  Adjectives,  we  find  lere  (vacuus),  p.  81 ;  it  is 
curious  that  this  old  word  should  have  died  out  of 
England,  except  in  the  South  West,  after  1310  ;  it  may 
still  be  heard  in  the  mouths  of  Somersetshire  peasants. 
In  p.  119  a  seVy  wenche  is  opposed  to  a  holi  prechour  ; 
sely  here  may  perhaps  bear  the  new  meaning  stultus.  In 
p.  95  comes  am,  sixti  Ipousamd  gode ;  we  should  now  make 
good  the  second  word.  In  p.  393,  a  Prince  borrows  a 
huge  sum  of  money,  and  pat  was  somdel  stare,  like  our 

*  coming  it  strong,^  In  p.  430  a  girl  is  described  as  a 
ten  jer  old,  a  wholly  new  phrase.  Bold  f  e  more  comes  in 
p.  566,  because  fe  holder  would  not  suit  the  rime. 

As  to  Pronouns :  yt  refers  to  a  Masculine  Antecedent 
in  p.  411 ;  a  Prince  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  to  be 
King,  and  sayde  ]>at  he  nolde  he  yt  no^t.   In  p.  420  comes, 

*  he  was  \fulke  }>at ; '  this  Southern  ]>ul7ce  (that  one)  is 
convenient  here,  as  preventing  ]fat  coming  twice  over. 
In  p.  409,  the  Crusaders  helde  her  Ester  (kept  their 
Easter),  a  new  sense  of  the  Pronoun.  In  p.  435  som^ 
tyme  is  used  where  we  should  say  *  once  upon  a  time  ; ' 
the  sum  and  cwi  were  synonyms  of  old.    In  p.  561  comes 
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onani  an  dper,  a  new  form.  In  p.  532  we  read  of  muche 
folc  ;  the  phrase  mtich  people  is  kept  in  our  Bible.  In 
p.  509,  we  see  riop  for  noit ;  here  the  first  stands  for 
our  not,  the  last  for  our  nought ;  the  old  word  had  else- 
where been  split  into  two  different  forms,  as  two  shades 
of  meaning  had  now  to  be  represented.  In  p.  44j9 
comes  *  they  knew  not  wat  to  do;^  the  French  qva  fadre 
is  preferred  to  the  Old  English  idiom  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive mood.  A  new  French  fashion  of  dating  time 
comes  in ;  we  see  in  p.  363  the  phrase :  m  pe  ^ere  of 
Grace  a  ]>ousend  and  syxe  and  syxty ;  here  the  Cardinal 
number  stands  for  the  Ordinal ;  the  Old  English  way 
of  reckoning  by  winters  was  being  dropped.  In  p.  295 
comes  the  Dorsetshire  hii  were  at  on ;  the  very  Southern 
phrase,  *  to  set  at  one,'  is  in  our  Bible. 

Among  the  Verbs,  we  may  remark  many  new  French 
idioms.  We  find  hiconien  fr&ndes  gode,  God  yt  schyld  me, 
p.  58,  (Dieu  me  defende) ;  %eve  hym  hatail ;  snuyte  a 
hatayle  ;  do  hataile  ;  to  segge  ssortlyche  (shortly  to  say) ; 
sette  on  fuyre ;  he  pleyede  king ;  here  armes ;  myn  herte 
ys  on  hym.  Some  Verbs  undergo  alteration ;  thus  in 
p.  29  a  man  falls  from  a  great  height  and  pitches ;  this 
last  verb  had  up  to  this  time  been  transitive  ;  much  in 
the  same  way,  men  are  said  to  spi*ead  about,  in  p.  288 ; 
withdraw  is  intransitive  in  p.  388.  Set  also  loses  its 
active  sense  in  p.  400,  where  two  hosts  sette  togadere  in 
fight.  On  the  other  hand,  to  swear  a  man,  is  in  p.  348 ; 
to  turn  your  hand  to,  is  in  p.  101.  We  see,  it  was  vorp 
ipult  (proclaimed)  ;  it  com  to  pes  (peace)  ;  they  adde  the 
stretes  Her  (they  had,  i.e.  made,  the  streets  empty),  p.  541. 
We  now  talk  of  mooring  a  ship,  but  in  p.  499  the  verb 
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is  used  of  woods,  which  are  Tnored  up  (rooted  up).  A 
town  is  ha/med  al  adoum  in  p.  294 ;  up  and  down  are  both 
used  in  our  day  to  express  intensity,  as  *  to  knock  up,' 
and  *to  kill  down.'  In  p.  354,  Harold  made  hys  wey 
{attained  his  end).  We  see  a  curious  proof  of  the  con- 
fusion between  the  Verbal  Noun  and  the  Infinitive  in 
en,  for  in  p.  291  we  hear  of  a  token  pat  to  cormjng  was ; 
it  should  be  to  comen  (venturum).  There  is  a  strange 
idiom  in  p.  343 ;  Tie  was  wel  "^ong  to  he  Jcyng ;  it  is  a  great 
advance  on  Orrmin's  *  good  enough  to  do  a  thing.'  In 
p.  419  we  hear  of  Rufus'  end ;  then  comes  the  moral, 
such  yt  ys  to  he  ssrewe  (a  shrew) ;  here  a  thing  seems 
to  be  omitted  after  the  such.  Our  easy  idiom  *  he  swore 
he  should  hang '  comes  in  p.  448 ;  no  that  follows  the 
first  verb  here.  The  Verb  is  altogether  dropped,  to 
save  a  repetition ;  in  p.  523  four  nobles  *  found  knights, 
ech  of  ham  on^  (each  of  them  one).  This  idiom  is  rather 
hazy,  and  is  not  easy  to  construe  at  first  sight.  One  of 
onr  Biblical  phrases  is  seen  in  p.  515,  so  it  was  that  ^c, 
*  it  was  so,  that.' 

Among  Adverbs,  the  use  of  as  is  much  developed. 
The  old  swa  swa  had  been  used  of  yore,  when  a  notion  was 
to  be  expressed,  illustrated  by  examples ;  this  swa  swa 
now  becomes  as.  Thus  we  hear,  in  p.  359,  that  the 
Oonqueror  built  abbeys,  as  TeoJceshury  and  Oseneye,  As 
is  further  used  to  EngHsh  the  French  conime ;  in  p.  37 
Cordelia  takes  the  kingdom  as  ye  ry^t  eyr.  In  p.  216 
a  hero  carries  off  a  man's  body,  ded  as  yt  was.  We 
know  the  phrase,  'as  at  this  time,'  in  our  Collect  for 
Christmas-day;  something  like  this  is  seen  in  p.  552, 
*they  made  peace  on  the  twelfth  of  May,   as  in  a 
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Tywesday,  In  p.  56  comes  *on  a  hill,  as  (ubi)  many- 
rocks  were ' ;  another  mannscript  has  tlier  for  the  above 
05 ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  thereas  and  whereas  arose.  Yet  had 
hitherto  been  nsed  of  time ;  it  is  now  employed  to  restrict 
an  idea :  in  p.  35  we  see  *  he  is  come  with  but  one  man, 
a7icl  ifit  pilke  in  fehle  wede,^  We  find  oversore  (nimis), 
which  replaces  the  old  overswipe ;  also  asyde,  Wei  ynou 
(p.  284),  means  vcddefelix.  One  of  our  intensive  forms 
is  Old ;  this  we  see  in  p.  121,  *  they  forsook  the  king  of 
out '  (utterly)  ;  we  find  in  this  poem  seek  out  and  "buy  orU. 
We  see  more  Soup  used  as  an  Adverb  in  p.  386.  King^ 
Alfred's  clce^ie  (omnino)  becomes  clanliche  at  p.  100. 
We  see  up  and  doun,  p.  552,  but  there  is  another  form 
in  p.  333,  where  a  man  preu  up  to  doun  (fell  upside 
down) .  This  is  ths  first  hint  of  a  new  EngHsh  phrase, 
due  to  the  West  Country,  which  is  further  developed  in 
1320  as  upsodoun ;  the  scribe  most  likely  did  not  under- 
stand the  phrase :  it  also  occurs  in  Seyn  Julian.  The 
preu  here,  like  the  Verb  pitch,  becomes  intransitive. 

The  word  hut  now  answers  to  the  Latin  quin ;  hm 
my^te  we  bote  be  overcome  ?  p.  306 ;  here  the  French  gt*e 
must  have  had  an  influence.  Whefix  answers  to  qucmiam 
in  p.  47 ;  wen  we  hep  of  on  blod. 

As  to  Prepositions:  o/ stands  for  considering;  *  strong 
of  her  age '  is  in  p.  110.  A  law  phrase  is  seen  in  p.  510, 
to  hold  vor  him  and  vor  his  eirs. 

The  Interjection  Ow,  Lord,  fe  nolle  folk !  conies  in 
p.  56 ;  the  common  0  here  got  the  sound  of  the  French  ow, 
the  meaning  is,  *0  Lord,  what  noble  folk,'  &c.  This 
Lord  is  still  a  favourite  Interjection  with  us ;  it  seems  a 
translation  of  the  French  Dam  (dominus). 
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Among  strange  words,  hadi  appears,  as  in  the  North. 
Orderic  Vital  had  long  before  written  abont  sterilensir- 
moneta ;  we  now  find  a  cert&in  sume  of  sterlingsy  p.  563 : 
the  word  is  said  to  come  from  Gtermanjr. 

The  Southern  Version  of  the  Castel  of  Love  (Philo- 
logical Society)  dates  from  about  this  time ;  it  resembles 
Robert  of  Gloucester  in  forms  like  pruide  and  Tcuinde ; 
we  here  find  welfare^  p.  9,  outrihtj  p.  13. 

Other  poems  of  this  date  are  in  the  other  Volume 
of  the  Society,  after  the  Play  of  the  Sacrament.  In 
p.  16  we  see  destrei  (destroy)  ;  the  oy  in  English,  as  in 
French,  had  the  sound,  sometimes  of  the  French  S,  some- 
times of  the  French  ou  or  otte.  The  Verb  hoh,  in  p.  14, 
has  the  sense  offerire. 

The  long  poem  of  the  Alexander  (Weber's  '  Metrical 
Romances,'  Vol.  I.)  seems  to  have  been  translated  from 
the  French  about  the  year  1300.  We  may  safely  refer 
its  translator  to  some  shire  near  the  Great  Sundering 
Line.  The  dialect  is  mostly  Southern ;  but  certain 
phrases,  such  as  sJcet  (cito),  that  (iste),  they  dispises, 
p.  70,  til  (ad),  han  (habent),  higge  (not  hugge)^  unmis- 
takeably  smack  of  the  North.  The  translator  seems  to 
have  lived  not  far  from  Gloucestershire,  for  he  repeats 
the  new  form  Tcuyn  (vaccsB) ;  on  the  whole,  Warwick- 
shire seems  the  most  likely  place  of  his  abode.  We 
seem  to  have  a  foreshadowing  of  Shakespere  in  words 
like  horesoriy  p.  41,  and  in  p.  52  comes 

Swithe  mury  hit  is  in  halle, 

"WTien  the  burdes  (beards)  wawen  alle. 

As  to  Vowels :  a  replaces  eo,  as  darling ;  also  e,  for 


.1 
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snacche  (rapere)  replaces  the  snecche  of  the  Anoren 
Riwle;  also  i,  as  in  mangle,  p.  303  (in  the  medley), 
hence  onr  mingle-mangle.  E  replaces  3^,  as  'he  had 
yment '  (in  animo  habnerat)  ;  here  the  old  verb  Tnyntmi 
gets  confused  with  m/mian  (significare).  The  coZe^ocd- 
dere)  of  the  North  makes  way  for  Tally  p.  159.  The  Old 
English  frea  (dolor)  becomes  throwe  in  p.  78 ;  in  the 
North  it  is  throw,  following  the  Scandinavian  prd.  The 
oi  has  the  sonnd  of  the  French  ou ;  for  bu  (pner)  stands 
in  p.  45  for  what  was  called  in  the  Havelok  hot/. 

As  to  Consonants:  we  find  'the  ujoper  Ynde'  in 
p.  235 ;  this  of  old  wonld  have  been  ufor ;  the  old  forms, 
ujpjplica  or  up-flor,  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
new  term.  Overton  still  survives  as  the  name  of  many 
a  village.  There  is  something  like  this  in  p.  272,  where 
the  Adverb  domt  is  supplied  with  a  Comparative  downer; 
there  are  such  new  forms  as  rough,  laugh,  trough.  The 
gh  seems  not  to  have  been  sounded  in  the  middle  of  a 
word ;  we  find  tighed,  (ligatus,)  woruyghing,  (habitatio). 
The  expletive  he  gan  with  the  Infinitive  now  becomes 
coAi ;  he  can  chaunge  (mutavit),  p.  50.  G  turns  into  t, 
for  the  old  strcec  (directus)  is  seen  as  streyte,  whence 
comes  our  straightway ;  this  form  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  strait  gate,  coming  from  the  French.  The  n  is 
clipped  at  the  beginning  of  nosd/re  (anguis),  and  adder 
appears.  As  in  the  Tristrem,  the  Infinite  in  en  changes 
into  uig,  a  confusion  with  the  Verbal  Noun ;  in  p.  28 
comes  withoute  doyng ;  in  p.  234  comes  withouten  lesyng. 
This  is  an  advance  on  the  buten  ewt  to  leosen  in  the 
Legend  of  St.  Katheriue,  at  p.  259  of  my  work ;  the 
French  sa/ns,  governing  the  Infinitive,  was  evidently  the 
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model  in  all  these  cases.  The  r  is  inserted  in  schill, 
which  is  now  seen  as  shrill '^  some  s&j  follering  instead 
oifollowmg.  When  we  see  a  form  like  scrihe  (vagire), 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  very  common  change  of 
the  r^to  a  w  wonld  long  afterwards  produce  squeak. 
The  s  replaces  the  r  when  loren  becomes  lost ;  the  old 
loron  (amisenint)  remains  in  p.  152.  The  s  is  added  to 
words ;  amidde  becomes  a/middesy  onr  a/midst. 

We  find  snch  new  Substantives  as  hrother^m-law, 
n  howe-schote,  cite-men,  p.  71.  Drawbridge  is  formed, 
just  as  sjpilbred  had  been.  What  had  hitherto  been 
Jwpiter  in  England  is  now  called  Jova),  p.  18.  The 
old  felawe  is  used  in  the  two  widely  difierent  senses 
that  still  prevail :  the  abusive  one  is  in  p.  172,  '  Fy, 
felaw,  theof;'  the  friendly  one  is  in  p.  115,  *He  was 
ryght  good  fehwe.^  A  noble  top  becomes  in  p.  74 
a  top  of  nohhys ;  a  strange  construction.  The  old  jpawa 
(pavo)  is  seen  as  pecoch;  and  calketrappe  (calthrop) 
appears.  Doppe,  the  bird  named  by  us  fipom  its  dipping 
or  ducking,  is  mentioned  in  p.  239 ;  though  the  form 
^nde  (in  Latin,  anat-is)  lasted  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
longer.  The  Verbal  Nouns  come  in  fast ;  in  his  doyng  is 
in  p.  311.  As  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  they  govern  the 
Accusative,  bearing  witness  to  English  conciseness.  This 
case  may  now  be  Plural  as  well  as  Singular;  in  p.  57 
we  hear  that  thar  was  steden  lesyng,  losing  of  steeds.  In 
p.  325  we  are  told  of  str^ffor  the  body  heoriing,  *  burying 
of  the  body.'  The  Accusative  Absolute  is  often  found 
in  this  poem,  as  she  rod,  theo  heved  al  nakid,  p.  13. 

We  see  fine  stand  before  another  Adjective,  just  as 
we  use  it;  in  p.  204,  fyne  ha/rdy  men.     In  p.  263  we 
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hear  of  a  cite,  oii  of  the  iwhlest  in  Gristiamte ;  tiiis  is  a 
new  construction  of  the  Superlative. 

Among  the  Pronouns,  we  see  the  Nominative  put  for 
the  Accusative  in  Ypray  ye,  maister,  in  p.  22 ;  the  French 
vous  was  here  translated. 

As  to  Numerals :  htmdred  takes  a  Plural  for  the  first 
time ;  the  tayl  they  hit  of  hundrodis  fyve^  p.  135. 

Among  the  Verbs,  the  use  of  have  is  much  developed. 
In  p.  55  comes  they  hodden  leovere  steorve^  they  had 
rather  die ;  here  have  reminds  us  of  the  Latin  mihi  est, 
and  the  leovere  is  a  Neuter  Adjective.     The  use  of  the 
Past  Infinitive,  an  idiom  so  contrary  to  Old  English,  is 
now  further  extended ;  it  follows  Adjectives,  as  worthy 
to  he  hongid,  p.  75.   In  p.  47  a  lady  gravmMd  to  heo  spoused, 
a  very  French  idiom ;  in  Old  EngHsh  ^at  with  a  Past 
tense  would  have  been  used  after  the  grauntid.   The  verb 
do  is  freely  used ;  in  p.  11  comes  do  (put)  to  theo  sweord ; 
in  p.  84  is  do  you  honour.     The  corruption  of  the  Second 
Person  Singular  of  the  Strong  Perfect  goes  on;  in  p.  164 
we  find  thow  srtwtest^  instead  of  the  old  smote ;  so  peculiar 
a  phrase  proves  the  translator  to  have  lived  not  far  to 
the  South  of  the  Great  Sundering  Line.     In  p.  154 
cleave  (findere)  makes  its  rightful  Strong  Perfect  clef; 
in  p.  151  its  Participle  is  corrupted  into  the  Weak 
clevyd ;  we  have  happily  kept  the  old  cloven  aHve.    There 
are  the  new  Verbs  bestir,  hewray,  overthrow. 

As  to  Adverbs :  we  have  seen  Orrmin's  forr  \e 
naness  (for  the  purpose)  ;  this  sense  now  slides  into  for 
the  occasion-,  in  p.  20  a  lady  sees  something,  and  is 
agrisen  (frightened)  for  the  nones.  The  old  hmil,  as  at 
Colchester   a  hundred  years  earHer,   takes  the  usual 
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modem  es  at  the  end  and  becomes  whiles,  (whilst).  In 
p.  249  appears  here-to-fore ;  we  also  find  alsfer  as,  aloud, 
and  aside,  Almig  is  now  used  as  an  Adverb,  p.  141.  The 
old  cwicliclie  is  pared  down,  as  in  the  Tristrem ;  the  gates 
weoren  qwyh  unschut,  p.  116. 

There  are  new  uses  of  Prepositions.  *  To  bid  (ask) 
of  a  man ;  *  *  the  place  shon  of  brightness  ;  *  hence  our 
*  smack  of,'  *  savour  of.*  In  p.  270  comes  the  to  of  com- 
parison ;  ther  n*ys  to  hym  no  test  so  felowa ;  hence  our  '  he 
was  a  fool  to  this  fellow.*  We  follow  the  French  in  the 
idiom,  p.  182  ;  thu  was  to  Qrece  a  sory  fall.  To  had  from 
the  earliest  times  the  meaning  of  secumdwm ;  we  now  find 
in  p.  307,  folk  that  heon  to  your  honowr.  In  p.  41  is  fy 
on  the,  and  in  p.  79,  to  tume  on  Darie.  In  p.  59  is  seon 
him  in  face,  which  is  very  French ;  as  is,  tel  me,  hytweonci 
the  and  me,  p.  68.  We  find  word  for  word,  to-fore  alle. 
The  old  idiom  would  have  been  *  before  his  horse's  feet 
and  tmder : '  this  is  now  changed  to  our  freer  usage^ 
tofore  and  tmder  his  horses  fete,  p.  136.  The  old  inter- 
change between  of  and  on  comes  out,  when  we  see 
afhwngred  changed  into  a/nhungred ;  a  phrase  inserted 
by  Tyndale  in  our  Bible. 

The  Interjection  so  ho!  so  ho!  may  be  found  in 
p.  154. 

There  are  many  works,  akin  to  the  German,  now 
first  cropping  up  in  our  island :  such  are  girl,  mane,  pin, 
scoff,  shingle,  top  (turbo),  and  the  Verbs  cower,  curl,  dab, 
plump,  scrub,  stamp,  rotle  (rustle)  ;  there  is  also  hedlinge 
(prsBceps).     The  word  dally  appears  for  the  first  time. 

The  new  Scandinavian  words  are  fling^  ragged,, 
tumble,  sturdy,  sha/w. 
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The  Celtic  words  (we  are  not  very  fer  from  the  Welsh 
border)  are,  bicker y  hoistous  (boisterous),  wail^  hog,  gtm ; 
this  last  was  most  likely  some  engine  for  darting  Greek 
fire. 

.  I  may  here  point  ont  that  it  is  seldom  that  we  can 
express  one  idea  by  four  words,  representing  the  four 
races  that  have  ruled  onr  island  since  Roman  times. 
But  for  plangere  we  may  use,  (though  there  are  shades 
of  difference)  either  the  Welsh  wail,  the  English  moan, 
the  Danish  shriek,  or  the  French  cry ;  this  is  indeed  a 
wealth  of  expression.  We  can  often  find  three  repre- 
sentative words  of  this  kind,  but  seldom  four ;  either  the 
Welsh  or  the  Danish  synonym  is  commonly  wanting.* 
The  source  of  derivation  is  sometimes  puzzling.  Thus, 
our  word  cost  may  come  either  from  the  Welsh  costia/w, 
from  the  Icelandic  kosta,  or  from  the  French  covster ; 
there  is,  moreover,  a  Low  German  kosten ;  it  is  the  same 
with  pot. 

We  have  now  traced  the  three  periods  of  Middle 
English  for  180  years :  we  have  seen  its  Cultivation, 
from  1120  to  1220  ;  its  Neglect,  from  1220  to  1280 ;  and 
its  Reparation,  by  translators  of  French  works,  from 
1280  to  1300.  We  have  seen  the  old  Inflections  pared 
away  at  Peterborough  in  1160 ;  the  disuse  of  Old  English 
compounds,  to  be  remarked  in  East  Anglia,  about  1200 ; 
the  rush  of  French  words  into  English,  about  1280,  has 
yet  to  be  explained.  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be 
imagined,  than  if  we  compare  the  Legend  of  St.  Juliana 
(1220),  with  the  Havelok,(1280). 

*  Bard,  Maker,  Scald,  Poet,  are  something  similar  j  but  the  first 
comes  to  us  from  the  Welsh  through  the  Latin,  and  not  directly. 
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Let  a- line  be  drawn  from  Whitby  tbrough  York, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford,  to  Weymouth.  To  the 
South  and  East  of  this  line  sprang  up  the  many 
idioms  that  we  have  just  considered ;  all  of  which  were 
in  process  of  time  to  converge  at  London.  The  rough 
churls  of  many  a  shire  were  shaping  the  language,  that 
in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  be  handled  by  Shakespere 
and  Milton;  while  the  better-educated  priests  were 
translating  and  bringing  in  French  idioms,  fresh  from 
the  mint  over  the  sea.  A  strange  jumble  of  words  and 
idioms.  Old  English,  Scandinavian,  and  French,  goes  to 
form  the  New  English  that  we  now  speak.  About  one 
third  of  the  changes  arose  in  the  Saxon  shires,  to  the 
South  of  the  Great  Sundering  Line.*  About  two  thirds 
of  the  changes  come  from  the  shires  that  lie  between 
Colchester  and  York,  where  the  new  form  of  England's 
speech  was  for  the  most  part  compounded  by  the  old 
Angles  and  the  later  Norse  comers.  Almost  half-way 
between  these  two  towns  lived  the  man,  whose  writings 
are  of  such  first-rate  importance  that  they  are  worthy  of 
having  a  Chapter  to  themselves.^  After  his  time  there 
came  in  but  few  new  Teutonic  changes  in  spelling  and 
idiom,  such  as  those  that  had  been  constantly  sliding 

'  I  wish  that  the  different  idioms  in  French  and  German  could 
be  traced  to  their  local  sources,  in  many  an  outlying  nook.  Here 
is  a  work  well  befitting  some  patriotic  scholar. 

^  The  Mercian  Danelagh  has  claims  upon  architects  as  well  as 
upon  philologers.  A  rich  treat  awaits  the  traveller  who  shall  go 
from  Northampton  to  Peterborough  and  Stamford,  and  so  to  Hull, 
turning  now  and  then  to  the  right  and  left.  Most  of  the  noble 
churches  he  will  see,  in  his  journey  of  120  miles,  date  from  the  time 
between  1250  and  1350. 
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into  onr  written  speech  between  1120  and  1300.  There 
had  been  a  fixed  Standard  of  Old  English,  the  lasi  inoes 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  King  HiBmy  the  Second's 
Charter,  abont  1160.  There  was  to  be  a  fixed  Standard 
of  New  English,  the  first  traces  of  which  we  shall  find 
in  1303.  Bat  between*  these  two  dates,  there  was  no 
Standard  of  English  common  to  the  whole  land ;  eyeiy 
man  spoke  and  wrote  what  seemed  him  good.^ 

'  I  return  once  more  tx)  the  hard  qnesticm  of  the  Yer bal  Noons 
in  ing  and  the  Infinitiye  at  0».  I  advise  the  reader  to  look  caie- 
fullj  at  page  259,  at  page  384,  at  page  389,  at  page  411,  at  page 
441,  and  at  page  465.  Let  hhn  moreover  rememoer  the  raat  influ- 
ence exereised  by  i^canslators  firom  the  French. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   EISE    OF  THE   NEW  ENGLISH. 

(1303-1310.) 

We  have  seen  the  corruption  of  speech  in  the  Mercian 
Danelagh  and  East  Anglia :  a  corruption  more  strikingly 
marked  there  than  in  the  shires  to  the  South  of  the  Great 
Sundering  Line.     We  shall  now  weigh  the  work  of  a 
Lincolnshire  man  who  saw  the  light  at  Bourne  within  a 
few  miles  of  Rutland,  the  writer  of  a  poem  begun  in  the 
year  that  Edward  the  First  was  bringing  under  his  yoke 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  outside  of  Stirling  Castle.     It 
was  in  1303  that  Robert  of  Brunne  (known  also  as 
Robert   Manning)   began    to    compile    the   Handlyng 
Synne,  the  work  which,  more  clearly  than  any  former 
one,  foreshadowed  the  road  that  English  literature  was 
to  tread  from  that  time  forward.^   Like  many  other  lays 
of  King  Edward  the  First's  time,  the  new  piece  was 
a  translation  from  a  French  poem;    the  Manuel  des 
Peches  had  been  written  about  thirty  years  earlier  by 
William  of  Waddington.^     The  English  poem  differs 
in  its  diction  from  all  the  others  that  had  gone  before 

'  This  work,  with  its  French  original,  has  been  edited  for  the 
Roxburgh  Club  by  Mr.  Fumivall. 

2  The  date  of  Waddington's  poem  is  pretty  well  fixed  by  a  passage 
in  page  248  (Eoxburgh  Club  edition  of  the  Handlyng  Synne),  He 
writes  a  tale  in  French,  and  his  translator  says  that  the  sad  affair 
referred  to  happened  <  in  the  time  of  good  Edward,  Sir  Henry's  son.' 
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it ;  for  it  contains  a  most  scanty  proportion  of  those 
Teutonic  words  that  were  soon  to  drop  out  of  speech, 
and  it  therefore  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
Cursor  Mundi.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  most 
copious  proportion  of  French  words.  Indeed,  there  are 
so  many  foreign  words,  that  we  should  set  the  writer 
fifty  years  later  than  his  true  date  had  he  not  himself 
written  it  down.  In  this  book  we  catch  our  first  glimpse 
of  many  a  word  and  idiom  that  were  afterwards  to  live 
for  ever  in  the  English  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  works 
still  in  the  womb  of  Time.  The  new  Teutonic  idioms 
that  took  root  in  our  speech  after  this  period  were  few 
in  number,  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  idioms  imported  between  1120  and  1300. 
This  shows  what  we  owe  to  Robert  Manning ;  even  as 
the  highest  praise  of  our  Revolution  of  1688  is,  that  it 
was  our  last.  The  Handlyng  Synne  is  indeed  a  land- 
mark worthy  of  the  careftillest  study.  I  shall  give  long 
extracts  from  it ;  and  I  shall  further  add  specimens 
of  the  English  spoken  in  many  other  shires  between 
1 300  and  1350.  We  are  lucky  in  having  so  many  English 
manuscripts,  drawn  up  at  this  particular  time :  the  con- 
trasts are  strongly  marked.  Thus  it  will  be  easy  to  see 
that  the  Lincolnshire  bard  may  be  called  the  Patriarch 
of  the  New  English,  much  as  Cadmon  was  of  the  Old 
English  six  hundred  years  earlier.  We  shall  also  gain 
some  idea  of  the  influence  that  the  Rutland  neighbour- 
hood has  had  upon  our   classic  tongue.^     This  was 

*  Jlobert  seems  to  hare  been  conscious  that  he  was  an  innovator, 
for  in  p.  267  he  asks  forgiveness 

Eor  fonle  Englyssbe  and  feble  ryme, 
Seyde  oute-of  resun  many  tyme. 
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remarked  by  Fuller  in  his  time;  and  in  our  day  Dr. 
Latham  tells  us  that '  the  labouring  men  of  Huntingdon 
and  Northampton  speak  what  is  usually  caUed  hetter 
English,  because  their  vernacular  dialect  is  most  akin 
to  that  of  the  standard  writers.'  He  pitches  upon  the 
country  between  St.  Neots  and  Stamford  as  the  true 
centre  of  literary  English.^  Dr.  Guest  ha3  put  in  a 
word  for  Leicestershire.  Mr.  Freeman  teUs  us  (*  Norman 
Conquest,'  V.  543),  that  when  very  young  he  noticed 
how  little  the  common  language  of  Northamptonshire 
difEered  from  Book  English.  Our  classic  speech  did  not 
arise  in  London  or  Oxford ;  even  so  it  was  not  in  the 
Papal  Court  at  Borne,  or  in  the  King's  Palace  at 
Naples,  or  in  the  learned  University  of  Bologna,  that 
the  classic  Italian  sprang  up  with  sudden  and  marvellous 
growth. 

The  BAudlyng  Synne  shows  how  the  diiSerent  tides  of 
speech,  flowing  from  Southern,  "Western,  and  Northern 
shires  alike,  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rutland,  and 
all  helped  to  shape  the  New  English.  Robert  of  Brunne 
had  his  own  mother-tongue  to  start  with,  the  Dano- 
■Anglian  dialect  corrupted  by  five  generations  since 
our  first  glimpse  of  it  in  1120.  He  has  their  peculiar 
use  of  mrnxm  for  the  Latin  ire,  and  other  marks  of  the 
East  Midland.  From  the  South  this  speech  had  bor- 
rowed the  change  of  a  into  0  and  c  into  ch  (hence 
Robert's  moche^  eche,  whychdy  stirych)^  of  sc  into  sh,  g 
into  Wf  and  0  into  ou.     From  the  "West  came  to  him  one 

•  I  visited  Stamford  in  1872,  and  found  that  the  letter  h  was 
sadly  misused  in  her  streets. 

2  His  moche  was  used  by  good  writers  dotm  to  Elizabeth's  time. 

G  Q 
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of  the  worst  of  all  our  cormptions,  Layamoii's  Active 
Participle  in  ing  instead  of  the  older  form  :  Robert  leans 
to  this  evil  change,  but  still  he  often  nses  the  old  East 
Midland  Participle  in  andi.     With  the  North  Bobeit  has 
much  in  common :  we  can   see  by  his  rimes  that  he 
wrote  the  Danish  fefew  (p.  81)  and  rthykel  (p.  253), 
instead  of  the  Southern  }>e7i  and  moc}iy\  which  have  been 
foisted  into  his  verse  by  the  Sonthemer  who  transciibed 
the  Poem  sixty  years  later.     The  following  are  some  of 
the  forms  Robert  nses,  which  are  fonnd,  many  of  them 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Northern  Psalter :  c^tTeler,  /m, 
yXkob^  tane^  ire,  gatte,  hauk,  slagheter,  hcmchna/yden,  lighten, 
vjrecched,  abye,  sle,  many  one,  downright,  he  seys,  {hxm 
sweres,  shy  (coelnm).     He,  like  the  translator  of  lihe 
Psalter,  delights  in  the  form  gh  ;  not  only  does  he  write 
sygh,  lagheter,  doghe,  nyghe,  neghbour,  but  also  hnettgh 
and  nagheer  (our  hnew  and  n^owhere).    This  seems  to 
show  that  in  Southern  Lincolnshire,  in  1303,  the  gh  had 
not  always  a  guttural  sound.     He  also  sometimes  clips 
the  ending  of  the  Imperative  Plural ;  *  but  he  turns  the 
Yorkshire  thou  has  into  thou  hast.     In  common  with 
another  Northern  work,  the  Sir  Tristrem,  Robert  nses  the 
new  form  ye  for  the  Latin  tu ;,  he  has  also  the  new  senses 
given  in  that  work  to  the  old  words  smart  and  croun. 
He  employs  a  multitude  of  idioms,  that  we  saw  first  in  the 
Cursor  Mundi ;  the  same  Danish  influence  was  at  work 
in  Yorkshire  and  in  Lincolnshire.  Like  his  East  Midland 
brethren  at  Colchester  and  Norwich,  he  has  no  love  for 
Prepositional  compounds.     He  holds  fisist  to  the  speech 

^  This  is  as  great  a  change  as  if  the  Latin  inUUtgite  veve  to  be 
written  iwtelUg, 
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of  his  forefathers  when  writing  words  like  yole^  hirhy  til 
werre  (pejus) .  For  the  Latin  idem  and  vaccoe  he  has  both 
same  and  yche^  (probably  written  ylk,)  both  ky  and  heyn. 
We  can  gather  from  his  poem  that  England  was  soon  to 
replace  jedJe  (ivit)  by  went,  dper  by  second,  sipe  by  time ;  that 
she  was  soon  to  lose  her  swithe  (valde),  and  to  substitute 
for  it  right  and  full :  very  is  of  rather  later  growth.^ 
Almost  every  one  of  the  Teutonic  changes  in  idiom, 
distinguishing  the  New  English  from  the  Old,  the  speech 
of  Queen  Victoria  from  the  speech  of  Hengist,  is  to  be 
,  found  in  Manning's  work.  We  have  had  few  Teutonic 
changes  since  his  day,  a  fact  which  marks  the  influence 
he  has  had  upon  our  tongue.^  In  his  writings  we  see 
clearly  enough  what  was  marked  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
almost  three  hundred  years  later :  '  English  is  void  of 
those  cumbersome  differences  of  cases,  genders,  moods, 
and  tenses,  which  I  think  was  a  piece  of  the  Tower  of 
Babylon's  curse,  that  a  man  should  be  put  to  schoole  to 
leame  hifl  mother- tongue ;  but  for  the  uttering  sweetly 
and  properly  the  conceit  of  the  minde,  which  is  the 
ende  of  speech,  that  it  hath  equally  with  any  other 
tongue  in  the  world.' ^  The  Elizabethan  knight  ought 
to  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  clippings  and  parings 
of  the  Edwardian  monk. 

As  to  his  Vowels :  Robert  is  influenced  by  the  Scan- 

*  The  idea  of  swithe  is  kept  in  Pepys's  *  mighty  merry/  and  the 
common  phrase,  *  you  be  main  heavy.' 

^  Its,  unless,  below,  somehow,  u^ermost,  outside  it,  bye  and  bye, 
he  is  being  beaten,  having  been  beaten,  owing  to  this,  are  our  main 
Teutonic  changes  since  Manning's  time. 

*  Quoted  by  Marsh,  Lectures  on  English  Language,  p.  88. 

o  a  2 
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dinavian  tradition,  and  sometimes  clips  the  a  at  the 
beginning ;  he  thus  makes  s^«e  (our  sit^  oat  of  assyse^ 
p.  289 ;  ejpistle  loses  its  first  6,  which  reminds  ns'  of 
Orrmin.  In  p.  251  Robert  replaces  i  hj  o;  the  Verb 
'  they  witen '  becomes  *  they  wote,*  though  another  copy 
of  the  work  has  the  form  wete.  He  also  replaces  a  by 
o;  Iddnian  (dux)  is  tnmed  into  lodesman,  something 
like  loadstar.  We  see  not,  and  sometimes  nat  (non), 
instead  of  the  Southern  nout.  In  lady  (domina)  he 
throws  the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable,  as  is  so  often 
done  in  our  ballads  : 

For  to  be  holde  fe  feyryst  lady, — ^P.  103. 

In  this  piece,  the  y  having  lost  its  old  soxmd,  is  constantly 
used  for  %  as  in  lady.  The  old  Tieah  (celsus)  now  becomes 
hygJie ;  we  keep  the  older  sound  in  *  heyday  of  youth/ 
The  u  is  used  for  other  letters :  we  find  sunrier^  not 
sorter  (citius)  ;  tug,  not  teogan  (trahere) ;  ry^twus^  not 
rihtwis  (Justus).  This  last  shows  us  why  the  Duke  of 
York  in  1452  wrote  rightuous  (Grairdner,  *  Paston  Let- 
ters,' I.  Ixxx),  and  why  Tyndale,  seventy  years  later  still, 
wrote  righteous ;  French  words  hke  jplenteuoiis  had  an 
influence  here.  The  hude  (potuit)  of  East  Anglia  is  now 
spelt  coude,  p.  133 ;  we  have  thrust  an  I  into  the  middle 
of  this,  from  a  false  analogy.  The  soru  of  the  Cursor 
Mundi  is  now  written  sorow;  of  course,  the  sound  is 
unchanged.  The  old  fol  (stultus)  is  written  foyle, 
p.  94,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Yorkshire  ful  in  pro- 
nunciation. The  old  teopa  (decimsB)  is  seen  as  type, 
p.  288. 

There  is  much  paring  of  Consonants.     We  see  shvst 
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and  wu8i  for  our  shouldest  and  toouldest\  ason'dre  and 
afore  replace  older  forms  of  these  words,  the  a  coming 
instead  of  on.  The  h  is  clipped,  for  he  or  ha  becomes  a,  in 
Mrs.  Qnickly's  style.  Orrmin's /orrf&i  (prsBter)  appears 
aaforhy,  p.  361.  In  p.  374  ncefre  is  pared  down  to  neersj 
at  the  end  of  a  line.  Y  felte  (sensi)  is  in  p.  380.  We 
have  already  seen  teogan  as  iAig ;  another  form  of  the 
word  appears,  to  express  dalliance  : 

And  make]?  nat  a  mys  f  e  toye. — ^P.  246. 

The  Lindisfame  Gospels,  St.  Luke,  p.  151,  had  losad  wees 
for  jperditus  est ;  this  Participle  is  now  written  lost,  p.  94, 
as  in  the  Alexander.  The  old  ^u  ht/re  (perdidisti)  is  seen 
as  "pou  lostest  in  p.  373.  There  was  still  some  uncertainty 
about  the  new  sound  for  the  hard  g ;  Robert  has  both 
eye  and  awe  for  tvmor,  riming  with  seye  and  sawe.  In 
p.  208  gate  (via)  rimes  with  ^ate  (porta).  Bruno,  the 
German  who  became  Pope  Leo  in  Hildebrand's  early  days, 
is  seen  as  Brunyng,  p.  286 ;  Oaxton,  long  afterwards,  used 
Brovmyng  as  well  as  Bruyn  for  the  bear.  Hence  comes 
a  well-known  English  surname.  The  most  startling  of 
of  all  our  clippings  and  parings  is  seen  in  p.  325,  where 
St.  -^Ethelthryth  is  shortened  into  St.  Audre ;  the  poet 
had  doubtless  knelt  at  her  shrine  on  his  way  to  Cam- 
bridge. Still  later,  Botolphston  was  to  be  cut  down  to 
Boston ;  we  know  how  we  shorten  words  like  Ohohnon' 
deley  and  Cirencester, 

There  is  much  to  remark  in  the  Substantives.  The 
Verbal  JSTouns  are  often  repeated ;  as  fe  niening  (signi- 
ficatio),  p.  138,  he  made  hys  endyng  (mortuus  est),  p.  200. 
"There  are  phrases  like  serving  man,  p.  28 ;  melh  slope 
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(milksop),  p.  18,  meaning  a  bag  for  milk ;  a  holy  waiyr 
clerk,  p.  360,  used  of  an  ignorant  priest.  The  Sabstan- 
tive  is  dropped  after  the  Participle,  for  le  mort  is  Eng- 
lished by  f e  dede,  p.  74,  and  in  p.  197  we  hear  of  fe 
dedys  ry^t ;  we  find  the  Passive  Participle  nsed  in  this 
way  before  the  Conquest,  as  t?ie  accursed.  We  see  tlie 
true  Old  English  idiom  of  time-reckoning,  when,  at 
p.  154,  de  cine  anz  esteit  is  turned  into  was  hut  fyv^ 
wyutyr  olde.  In  p.  281  stands  tmto  pat  tyme  tuelvemantlte 
end;  in  Layamon's  Second  Text  a  would  have  come 
after  the  word  tyme.  The  bench  of  Magistrates  is  fore* 
shadowed  in  p.  171 ;  je  stywardes  oil  henche.  The  old 
half  now  becomes  behalf;  on  Qoddes  behalve  is  in  p.  281. 
Scare  seems  to  get  a  new  meaning,  that  of  ratict,  at 
p.  346 ;  speJce  oute  of  shore.  We  see  the  ca/use  why,  so 
often  used  by  our  lower  orders,  foreshadowed  in  gode 
skyl  why,  p.  6 ;  restm  why,  p.  131 ;  these  come  in  the 
middle  of  sentences.  In  p.  276  stands  at  alls  endes, 
where  we  should  now  use  the  kindred  phrase,  at  oil 
events.  In  p.  361  comes :  *  I  have  shewede  myn  owne 
lyfe,  none  oufer  mawnes  y  wyl  dyscrye.'  This  Englishes 
ma  vie,  tie  mie  aui/rue ;  Robert's  sentence  becomes  very 
concise  by  dropping  lyfe  after  mawnes.  In  p.  86  we  hear 
of  Londun  toune,  a  continuation  of  the  Old  English 
idiom  used  before  the  Conquest.     In  p.  194  is  the  Hne 

Ne  slepte  onely  a  lepy  wynke, 

Eton  Bucks  is  the  name  that  used  to  be  given  to  the 
lads  bred  at  King  Henry  the  Sixth's  renowned  College. 
In  the  Handlyng  Synne  (p.  102),  we  see  how  the  Old 
English  bticca  (hircus)  came  to  mean  a  dam^dAj, 
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And  of  ]7ese  berdede  huckys  also, 
WyJ)  hem  self  fey  moche  mysdo, 
pat  leve  Orystyn  mennys  acyse, 
And  haunte  alle  )>e  newe  gyse ; 
per  whylys  pey  hade  fat  gyse  on  hande 
Was  nevere  grace  yn  fys  lande. 

# 

These  are  Robert's  own  rimes ;  for  Waddington,  writing 
earlier,  had  not  thonght  it  needful  to  glance  at  the  beard 
movement,  though  he  bore  hard  on  the  ladies  and  their 
dress.  The  Scandinavians  used  hdkhi^  much  like  our 
*  old  buck,'  *  old  fellow.' 

London  thieves  speak  of  their  booty  as  swag.  The 
word  of  old  meant  nothing  but  a  hag ;  the  connexion 
between  the  two  ideas  is  plain ;  schoolboys  still  talk  of 
"bagging  their  mates'  goods. 

pere  was  a  wycche,  and  made  a  bagge, 
A  bely  of  lefyr,  a  grete  swagge, — ^Page  17. 

A  Substantive  may  be  employed  almost  as  an  Inter- 
jection.  In  p.  322,  a  man,  in  sore  need,  wants  a 
virtuous  priest ;  he  calls  out,  using  no  verb : 

A  prest !  a  prest  of  clene  lyfe  I 

Among  the  Adjectives,  we  see  mis^oud^  bostful. 
From  'pite  is  formed  jpitiful,  and  also  pitifulness,  which  is 
now  found  ;  the  form  pitotbs  (piteous)  was  used  in  Kent. 
Right  is  employed  in  a  new  sense  in  p.  359,  0  ry^t  vyleyn  ! 
something  as  we  use  regular. 

We  have  already  seen  the  Old  English  god  wer  a/nd 
rihtwis ;  Robert  slightly  alters  this  by  inserting  a  before 
both  of  the  Adjectives ;  *  a  gode  man  and  a  ryjt  stede- 
faste,'  p.  74. 
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In  Prononns,  we  are  strnck  by  the  dharp  distinction 
now  first  drawn  between  thou  and  ye ;  tbe  thou  is  used 
by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  (alas  for  the  age  of  chivalry !) 
as  to  a  person  beneath  him  ;  the  ye  is  nsed  by  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  who  is  above  her.  See  the  long  dialogue 
in  p.  322.  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  this  time, 
Nigel  Wireker  had  complained  of  the  English  students 
at  Paris,  who  drank  too  much  and  were  feur  too  familiar 
in  speech : 

WesseU  et  drinchatlj  necnon  persona  secunda ; 
Hsec  tiia  sunt  yitia  qusB  comitantur  eos.^ 

That  is,  the  English  would  not  lay  aside  their 
national  and  straightforward  )m,  thou,  for  the  polite 
French  vom.  The  change  was  at  length  effected  by 
1303,  and  the  distinction  now  made  lasted  for  three 
hundred  years.  In  1603,  an  ignorant  Irish  servant,  we 
are  told,  will  thow  his  master,  and  think  it  no  offence.* 
Coke  told  Raleigh  on  his  trial  that  he  thoitred  him. 
Bather  later,  the  Quakers  held  it  wrong  to  make  dis- 
tinctions between  persons,  and  they  therefore  thowed 
every  one,  from  the  King  downwards ;  they  clave  to  the 
old  Teutonic  fashion,  that  had  never  been  encroached  on 
down  to  1200,  and  they  made  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  Frenchified  foppery  of  later  times.  King  Alfred  had 
used  geon  like  the  Latin  iste^  but  always  with  a  Substan- 
tive  following  ;  Robert  uses  yon  by  itself ;  '  Yole,  is  yone 
py  page  ?  '  p.  184  ;  this  idiom  is  still  heard  in  Lincoln- 
shire.    Our  poet  is  fond  of  repeating  a  Pronoun  after  a 

*  "Wireker,  p.  66. 

2  See  Ellis*  Letters^  vol.  I.  1st  Series,  p.  194. 
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Noun ;  as  r&re  scypers,  pey  he  §•(?.,  p.  226.  The  phrase  al 
beo  (qtiainvis)  had  been  used,  in  the  Anct-en  Riwle ;  hyt 
is  now  added  in  p,  241,  and  our  albeit  is  still  alive.  The 
body  of  Gloucestershire  is  in  full  use,  as  simi  bodn/,  p.  120. 
We  see  fyrst  <md  last,  p.  161 ;  one  or  ouper,  p.  205 ;  ones 
for  ever,  p.  300 ;  ones  or  twyys,  p.  263 ;  see  no  more  of  him, 
p.  341 ;  one  of  pys  dm/ys,  p.  105 ;  this  last  is  a  thoroughly 
French  idiom.  In  p.  170  is  "pey  greve  hym  alle  pat  pey 
ha/n.     In  p.  324  comes  a  common  idiom : 

Nat  ordy  for  soules  ys  he  herds, 
Bid  also  for  &c. 

As  to  Verbs :  the  shall  is  employed  in  a  new  sense, 
which  lasted  to  Addison's  day,  and  is  even  now  used  by 
those  that  affect  quaint  speech.  In  p.  258  is  '  an  old 
fool  shal  become  a  d/yssov/r,  (a  prater),'  where  the  idea  is 
semper  fit,  or  solet  fieri;  *you  shall  find  so  and  so,'  was 
most  common  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  p.  334 
comes  every  mo/n  shulde  have  po%t ;  this  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive seldom  found  before,  was  now  coming  in.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  will  is  used  to  express 
intense  earnestness,  as  in  the  case  of  a  threat  or  a 
promise ;  as  *  I'll  have  you  flogged  ; '  *  I'll  be  down  on 
you.'  There  is,  in  our  days,  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
whenever  the  Verb  be  is  followed  by  a  hostile  Adjective ; 
we  may  say,  *  I  will  be  merciful,'  or  '  I  will  play  the 
tyrant,'  but  not  '  I  will  be  harsh.'  But  in  1303,  this 
exception  was  not  allowed,  at  least  in  the  North,  for  we 
find  in  p.  180 : 

y  wyl  be  wrof,  and  fou  shal  be  me  lof. 
Here  the  speaker  is  intensely  earnest,  bent  upon  work- 
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ing  oat  his  own  salvatioii.  There  is  a  great  dififerenco 
between  the  North  and  South  in  this  most  di£Gunilt 
question  of  shall  and  k;i72.  In  p.  256  comes  hift  vya/^ 
weyl  be  for  fortasse :  this  is  the  Scandinavian  md  vera. 
We  find,  not  only  the  Optative,  €hd  vndde^  but  the  more 
long-lived  vmlde  Ood.  A  Verb  is  dropped  in  p.  355^ 
fou  niayst  me  save,  a/nd  (et)  y  ha/ve  hele;  here  of  old 
another  may  would  have  followed  the  y ;  we  see  the  tme 
New  English  concisenesiB.  The  do  and  did  before  an 
Infinitive  are  often  found,  as  in  Gloucestershire ;  we  do 
jangle,  pe  nettles  dyde  hyte}  The  Infinitive  to  he  \& 
dropped  in  p.  153 ;  better  were  pe  chylde  fMiborSy  them 
fayle  chasiysyng.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  seen  in 
p.  299 ;  and  also  the  phrase  so  wnwyse  for  to  crystene  ^ 
we  should  now  substitute  as  for  the  first  Preposition. 
The  Infinitive  represents  when  with  a  Subjunctive,  in 
the  sentence  at  p.  8 ;  he  dede  outrage,  to  make  "pe  devyl 
omage,  Orrmin's  neden  (egere),  replacing  the  old  pa/rf, 
is  now  followed  by  the  Infinitive ;  nedyp  ye  take  ensampUy 
p.  40  ;  stiQ  terser  is,  Jejphthah  avowede,  a/tid  nedyd  nagMsy 
p.  92.  When  we  say  *  he  need  not,'  there  is  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  old  Irregular  Verbs,  like  cam,  and  dare^ 
which  had  no  s  at  the  end  in  the  Third  Person.  There  i» 
an  attempt  at  forming  the  Future  Participle  in  p.  40 ;  pow 
art  yn  weye  he  hroghte  to  jpeyne ;  *  he  is  about  to  tempt 
thee,'  in  this  Poem,  denotes  not  the  simple  Future  so 
much  as  intense  earnest  purpose  ;  this  last  sense  lasted 
until  1611,  '  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me  ?  ' 

*  In  Somersetshire,  they  say  *he  do  be'  fop  est,  Mr.  Earle 
{Philology,  p.  492),  gives  instances  of  this  idiom  from  the  old 
Komance  of  Eger  and  Grime. 
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The  Passive  Voice  makes  further  strides ;  any  Eng- 
lish writer  before  1200  wotild  have  shuddered  at  such  a 
sentence  as,  a  mani  may  he  ^yve  (given)  pencmnce,  p.  334. 
The  Passive  Infinitive  is  put  for  the  rightful  Active 
(Orrmin  had  done  this)  in  p.  50,  pey  hep  to  he  hhmede. 
To  kone  changes  from  scire  to  diecere  in  p.  38,  foUowing^ 
the  Scandinavian  kyrma;  hencC;  to  con  a  lesson.  To 
lere  stands  for  both  docere  and  discere,  as  learn  had 
stood  in  the  Tristrem.  To  win  adds  the  sense  of 
allicere  to  that  of  acquirere ;  to  wynne  a  man  fro  synne 
to  godenes,  p.  151.  Set  has,  besides  po7iere,  the  new 
meaning  of  oestvma/re  in  set  at  no^t,  p.  242 ;  the  old  sense 
remains,  for  we  hear  of  a  lady  setting  her  croJeet  (arranging^ 
her  chaplet),  p.  102 ;  in  our  day  she  would  set  her  cap  at 
a  man.  In  p.  200,  executors  endyn  (moriuntur) ;  in 
pw  211  Lazarus  wishes  to  pyhe  crummes ;  like  the  Salopian 
jpiche  (peck,  of  a  bird)  in  1220.  In  p.  246  dwell  meana 
hahita/re  as  well  as  mora/ri ;  a  new  sense  of  the  word  that 
was  now  coming  in.  The  old  weyve  had  meant  torquere ;  it 
now  means  deserere :  in  p.  258  the  Southern  transcriber 
has  written  forsake  above  this  Danish  word,  which  was 
not  understood  in  the  South.  In  p.  305  a  woman  is  said 
to  ji^-ye  (give)  here  to  foVye ;  this  idiom  is  common  to 
France  and  Scandinavia.  In  p.  332  comes  she  dede 
(acted)  for  hym ;  this  we  have  seen  in  the  Dame  Siriz, 
In  p.  334  stands  pey  synke  here  synne  (forget  it) ; 
hence  our  sink  the  shop.  There  is  another  French  idiom 
in  p.  340;  pe  famie  ran.  Mr.  Tennyson's  Northern 
farmer  complains  of  his  parson  casting  vp  (objicere)  about 
a  bairn ;  in  p.  366  the  elder  Lincolnshire  bard  has,  pey 
kaste  a^ens  pe  prest,  pat  8fc. ;  this  is  true  Scandinavian^ 
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In  p.  393  the  new  inm  snpplants  the  old  voear^an  (vertere 

or  rather  ,^en)  ;  we  see  to  turn  bright,  the  meaning  which 

the  Yorkshire  get  was  to  acquire.     The  verb  hnow  takes 

the  further  meaning  distinguere ;  n4me  know  ywre  fro  oure 

hones.    There  is  a  new  sense  of  hurst ;  7  hrast  on  lagheter, 

p.  288.    We  have  seen  in  the  Gorsor  Mnndi  '  the  feast 

was  done ;'  we  now  find,  in  p.  31,  the  Imperative  with 

no  Accusative  following ;  comy^  aUe  home,  and  ha/vyf  doun ; 

hence  the  well-known  Jia  done,  do  !  of  our  lower  orders. 

Wed  takes  no  Accusative  in  p.  55 ;  Ae  Aa]>  wedded  ynne  fy 

Jcyn.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  nm  takes  one ;  he  run  hys 

cov/rs,  p.  81,  like  the  Scandinavian  renna  skei6.  Put  stands 

in  the  place  of  the  old  do  in  p.  89, put  hmi  to  swere ;  in  p.  186 

is  pey  swerep  \arto ;  the  Old  English  hind  was  followed  hy 

to,  and  seems  to  have  had  influence  here.     A  new  verb 

is  formed  from  night  in  p.  241,  he  nyghetede,  where  we 

should  say,  *  he  was  benighted.'     There  are  phrases  like 

Tdar  seye,  sytte  wp  at  nyghte,  holde  her  tunge,  wwvoetyng.  It 

JaUes  him  (accidit)  is  a  Scandinavian  sense  of  the  verb, 

already  seen  in  the  Cursor.     Shrew  seems  to  become  a 

verb,  for  in  p.  155  we  hear  of  shrewede  sonys  (filii)  ;  the 

verb  heshrew  appears  in  later  writers  of  the  Century.    The 

poet  was  used  to  write  i/roupe  both  for  Veritas  (as  in  the 

Cursor  Mundi)  and  for  pignut.     The  last  is  described  in 

p.  330  as  troupe  yn  ha/nde  wyp  haiide  leyde.    From  this  he 

forms  a  new  Verb  in  p.  56,  pey  have  troupede ;  our  hetroth 

was  to  come  a  few  years  later.  The  old  treowsian  had  long 

been  thrown  aside.  This  reminds  us  of  what  has  been  said 

above,  that  often  in  our  language  a  word  is  dropped,  leaves 

a»  perceptible  gap, and  then  is  revived  in  a  slightly  different 

form.    Our  common  he  herep  pe  hel  is  first  seen  in  p.  135. 
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Among  the  Adverbs,  we  remark  a  tendency  to  cut  off 
the  e  at  the  end ;  as  Bhe  lovep  trewj  swere  fah ;  truljf 
stands  for  vere  in  p.  369.  Neodlice  is  pared  down  to 
nedly,  p.  350;  there  is  also  ruefullyy  formed  from  the 
reou^ful  of  the  Ancren  Riwle.  We  see  the  two  senses 
of  lusty,  the  bad  Uhidmosus  and  the  good  liilaris ;  a  lusty 
pyng,  p.  245 ;  y  drank  lustyhfj  p.  101.  Well  is  nsed  for 
sanus,  as  we  see  in  p.  324,  he  was  weyh  We  find  svmi 
tyme  (olim),  p.  241 ;  ^  fro  herme  forwa/rde^  p.  220 ;  he 
tymes,  p.  221 ;  told  it  wp  a/nd  dovmme,  p.  332 ;  oftyn  tymey 
p.  388 ;  yn  dede  (en  effet,  vere)  p.  12.  There  is  a  form 
akin  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  Cursor : 

For  yn  as  moche  ]7at  she  dou]>  men  synne^ 

Yn  so  moche  shal  she  have  plyghte  ynne. — P.  110. 

The  sense  of  quantum  here  was  soon  to  slide  into  that  of 

quomxmi.    The  so  fo^  amd  so  feor  of  1200  now  becomes  so 

ferfur\ ;  and  this  may  be  seen  in  Tyndale ;  we  now  cut 

off  the  last  word.    In  p.  85  comes  onr  Indefinite  phrase, 

he  hap  do  so  or  so.    In  p.  213  the  omission  of  ne  before  hut 

produces  the  effect  of  the  Latin  tantuniy  as  we  saw  many 

years  earlier ;  he  dyde  hut  lete  an  hownde  hym  to ;  the 

use  of  do  is  a  novelty.     In  p.  247  comes  how  as  evere ; 

there  is  also  what  as  evere ;  the  so  and  the  as  are  but  two 

forms  of  the  old  swa.    The  everihwar  (ubique)  of  the 

Ancren  Riwle  is  replaced  by  our  corrupt  every  where. 

The  true  English  conciseness  is  seen  again  in  p.  298,  %yf 

je    ktmnat,  (know   not)   lemep   how  to  sa/oe  pat  8fc,\ 

here  hun  has  neither  Accusative  nor  Infinitive  after  it. 

Among  the  Prepositions,  for  stands  instead  of  the  old 

'  We  may  compare  sum  tyme  and  whiles,  whilum ;  both  of  them 
express  aliquando  and  olifn  too. 
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to;  as,  it  was  for  no  gode,  p.  172;  the  French  jpowr  had  in- 
flnence  in  a  phrase  like  he  menep  alle  jfysfor  man^  p.  225 ; 
so,  to  answerefor,  p.  231.  The  French  d  clearly  prompted 
the  poet's  *  set  at  noghte ;  *  ^0  or  on  would  have  been  used 
-earlier.  In  he  redy  ioy]>  my  clopys,  p.  41,  it  would  seem 
that  some  such  phrase  as  when  dealing  should  go  before 
ivith ;  it  is  a  curious  English  idiom.*  In  p.  836  stands 
^hepe  goun  wrong  hesyde  pe  pap ;  here  leside  adds  ixyjuxta 
the  further  meaning  of  extra,  and  we  have  the  key  to 
Festus*  phrase,  *thou  art  beside  thyself.'  We  ai^e  told 
that  harm  is  done,  p.  346,  hetwyxe  fals  ande  covey  torn; 
the  Preposition  here  implies  the  agency  of  more 
than  one  cause ;  what  with  one,  what  with  the  other. 
We  see  the  old  Ctenitive  making  way  for  of;  and 
this  was  further  developed  by  the  great  writers  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  rather  later ;  in  p.  275  pe  sype 
of  here  comes  instead  of  h&r  sight,  Kke  Orrmin's  lufe 
off  hirrnn. 

The  Interjections  are,  the  soomfvl  Prut  for  py  cttrsyng, 
jprest !  p.  96 ;  *  Lorde  !  what  shall  swych  men  seye  f  p.  187 ; 
this  in  the  French  was  Deu !  and  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
Cursor.  The  French  hei  of  1220  has  now  given  way  to 
the  Scandinavian  m  or  an/;  ey  comes  in  p.  121,  and  this 
is  the  ehj  now  so  widely  prevalent  in  the  Northern  shires, 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  expressing 
astonishment.  In  p.  186  is  what  devyl !  why  8^c, ;  this 
is    Robert's    own,   and    is    not    translated    from    the 


^  I  knew  an  Englishman,  who  thus  addressed  a  waiter  abroad: 
*  Soycz  vite  avec  le  diner.' 

^  Pnitta  is  a  Scandinavian  verb,  *  to  shout,  when  driving  horses.' 
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Prench ;  fy  a  debles  was  a  common  phrase  in  French 
writings. 

The  Scandinavian  words  are :  first,  the  form  l^ou 
are  (tn  es),  p.  162,  which  comes  more  than  once ;  there 
are  besides, 

Cunning  (scientia),  from  the  Norse  hwnnandi, 

Ekename  (nickname)^  from  the  Swedish  okrvamn. 

Lowly,  from  the  Norse  Idgligr, 

Nygun  (niggard),  from  the  Norse  nyggja^  to  scrape. 

Plank,  from  the  Norse  planki. 

Stumble,  from  the  Norse  «tumra, 

Squyler  (scullion),  from  the  Norse  akda,  to  wash. 

In  connexion  with  this  last,  swele  (lavare)  is  also  fonnd 
in  the  Poem. 

The  Scandinavian  Verb  sekhe  was  not  nnderstood  in 
the  Sonth ;  for  the  transcriber  writes  over  it  fyl  fe  hag, 
in  the  following  couplet — 

Pe  whyles  J?e  executours  aekkej 
Of  J?e  soule  fey  ne  rekke. — P.  195. 

We  have  stiU  the  phrase  (rather  slangy),  to  sack  a  snm 
of  money.  The  Verb  hop  is  used,  coming  &om  the  Ice- 
landic ;  Layamon  had  used  the  word  only  as  a  Noun. 

The  Verb  hurhle  represents  the  later  bubble.  There 
is  the  Celtic  Noun  mattoc. 

There  is  a  well-known  by- word  in  p.  286  : 

The  nere  f e  cherche,  pe  fyrfer  fro  Gode. 

In  p.  76  stands  '  many  smale  makef  a  grete.' 
In  p.  151  is — 

He  fat  wyl  nat  whan  he  may, 
He  shal  nat  when  he  wyl. 
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The  last  line  is  a  good  instance,  how  shall  implies  fa^By 
will  implies  desire. 

We  have  another  Poem,  which  is  almost  certainly  hy 
Robert  of  Bmnne,  belonging  to  the  same  date.^     This 
is  *  The  Medytaciuns  of  fe  Soper  of  cure  Lorde,*  a  trans- 
lation from  Cardinal  Bonaventnra's  original.     There  are 
some    Northern  forms,  which  have  been  left   by  the 
Southern  transciiber,  such  as  them  and  nor»    In  line  446, 
the  original  J?e  ylc  has  evidently  been  turned  into  ]^eJee.  In 
line  673  the  Northern  says  (dicunt)  must  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Robert,  riming  with  dystroyes  (tu  evertis)  ;  these 
.have  been  altered  into  the  Southern  seyp  and  dy stray} ^ 
much  to  the  loss  of  the  sense,  as  regards  the  last  Verb. 
The  Southern  transcriber  may  have  been  a  Kentishman, 
for  he  has  a  ver  (afar),  and  teren  (lachrymsB).     I  have 
given  at  page  473  the  close  of  the  Poem,  the  part  which 
is   Robert's  own,  and  no  translation.     There   is  here 
hardly  a  word,  that  cannot  now  be  understood. 

In  p.  35  we  see  the  insertion  of  gh,  a  form  beloved  by 
Robert,  in  the  Teutonic  strait  of  the  Alexander ;  streygM 
is  accordingly  found,  which  we  have  but  slightly  altered. 
Hampole  writes  it  strek^  in  the  true  old  way.  The  iswowe 
of  the  Severn  has  an  ri  at  the  end,  and  becomes  sw&uny 
as  we  still  sound  it.  ' 

The  Verbal  Nouns  abound,  such  as  yn  here  seyng 
(visus),  J?e  dowyng  of  8fc,,  just  as  we  now  pronounce 
doing ;  these  are  both  in  p.  17.  We  hear  of  a  m/ysdoer 
in  p.  16  ;  in  the  same  page  people  gohy  a  hypap ;  thirty 

*  Printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  At  p.  xvii.  of  that 
work,  I  have  set  out  my  reasons  for  giving  the  authoi^hip  of  the  piece 
to  Kobert  of  Brunne. 


'  ,/ 
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years  later  Manning  was  to  write  of  a  hiwey  (bye-way) 
in  another  Poem  of  his.  Here  a  Noun  and  Preposition 
form  a  compound.  In  p.  2  we  read,  (it)  ys  hys  dycyphs 
Jete  wassh/yng;  a  curious  instance  of  packing  three 
Kouns  together ;  a  foretaste  of  our  '  Commons  Enclo- 
sure Act.' 

On  turning  to  the  Adjectives,  Orrmin's  wurpful  is 
replaced  by  a  longer  word,  for  we  find  vmrschypfullest  in 
p.  16 ;  the  ful  with  a  Superlative  ending  is  something 
new.  The  beautiful  word  homely  is  now  coined  from 
home,  to  express  St.  John's  familiarity  in  sleeping  on 
•Christ's  breast,  p.  9.*  Al  is  prefixed  to  heyl  (salve)  in 
p.  12. 

Among  the  Pronouns,  we  see  both  the  Southern  hem 

.and  the  Northern  fern,  riming  with  each  other  in  p.  12. 

-The  %ow  (vos)  is  used  by  the  poet  in  addressing  our 

Lord,  just  as  it  had  been  employed  in  the  BLavelok,  which 

was  written  not  far  off. 

As  to  Verbs,  shall  and  will  are  confused,  or  rather 
^hall  is  used  for  must,  in  myn  herte  shulde  ha  troste 
(burst),  p.  32.  There  is  a  new  idiom  in  p.  6  ;  yn  goyiig, 
Jie  shewed  ohedyens;  this  must  be  a  translation  of  the 
French  Participle  preceded  by  en,  and  it  is  something 
^altogether  new  in  English ;  we  need  not  here  search 
for  an  Infinitive  or  Verbal  Noun.  In  p.  12  comes^ 
£L8  pou  lest  (sicut  tibi  placet) ;  before  this  time,  the 
Dative  fe  would  have  been  used.  In  p.  26  comes  y 
wyl  do  pat  ys  yn  me  (what  I  can.)      In  p.  28  is  fey 

'  Dandle  Dinmont,  after  kissing  Miss  Lucy,  excuses  himself  by 
iiaying,  'the  Captain's  sae  hamely  he  gars  ane  forget  himselL' 

H  H  y 
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laklcxjn  streng\e ;  here  again  the  Datire  f  ew>  would  liave* 
been  formerly  used  after  lahkes  (deest)  ;  the  Verb  now 
gets  the  sense  of  carere.  He  gan  had  long  been  used  afi  an 
Auxiliary  Verb ;  in  p.  35  it  stands  as  an  Imperatiye ; 
gyn  we  hjin  grete.  She  rose  is  turned  into  she  ryst,  in 
p.  32 ;  hence  the  riz  that  may  sometimes  be  heaa:d  now.^ 
A  "Weak  Intransitive  Verb  becomes  Strong;  the  old 
stician  (hserere)  made  its  Perfect  sticode ;  but  in  p.  2^ 
comes  the  Perfect,  f e  nayles  stohyn  yn  fe  tre ;  we  have 
seen  somethiDg  like  this  in  the  Tristrem.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  p.  31  comes  melted  instead  of  the  zightfal 
molten  ;  the  first  form  is  now  used  of  the  mind,  the  latter' 
of  metals.  There  are  phrases  like  say  grace,  bring  about  'f 
there  is  also  the  Scandinavian  farewel ;  in  p.  4,  the 
expletive  y  seye  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence;  we 
now  use  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

A  new  Adverb  is  formed  by  adding  ly  to  a,  Past 
Participle,  as  Jcrokedly,  p.  18 ;  such  a  form  as  laughingly 
had  been  long  established.  The  East  Anglian  form  feif 
now  -pvoduces  feyyullye,  p.  9 ;  the  ending  ful  is  in  con- 
stant use,  and  is  a  pet  form  of  Manning's.  The  where- 
fore  comes  in,  referring  to  a  foregoing  sentence,  like  the- 
Latin  quamohrem ;  an  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in 
p.  12. 

When  we  see  in  p.  27,  y  prey  "^ow  offrenshepe,  the  of 
represents  the  Danish  a/,  which  stands  in  the  same  way 
before  Abstract  Nouns;  the  French  de  is  used   in  the* 
same  way.     Hence  comes  *  of  your  charity,*  '  of  his  own 
accord.*     The  use  of  for  is  extended ;  shefyl  a^  for  ded& 

*  Coleridge  uses  rist  (surrexit)  as  a  rime. 
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(dead),  p«  27 ;  the  Scandinavian  fyrir  (for)  sometimes 
stood  for  our  as ;  thus,  '  to  know  for  certain.' 

There  is  anew  Verb,  vyra/j^y  akin  to  the  Frisian,  in  p.  31  • 
In  my  specimens  taken  from  the  EEandlynge  Synne, 
I  have  chosen  parts  that  are  wholly  Robert's  own  and  no 
translation  from  the  French.  I  give  first  a  tale  of  the 
^^at  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  but  a  few  years 
before  our  poet's  birth :  I  then  give  St.  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  Charity,  a  well-known  passage,  which  may  be 
compared  with  our  Version  of  the  Bible  put  forth  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Handlyng  Synne :  next  comes 
a  peep  into  English  life  in  Edwardian  days :  next,  a  tale 
of  a  Norfolk  hondemcm  or  farmer ;  last  of  all  comes  the 
bard's  account  of  himself  and  the  date  of  his  rimes. 
Had  the  Handlyng  Synne  been  a  German  work,  marking 
an  era  in  the  national  literature,  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  given  to  the  world  in  a  cheap  form.  But  we  live 
in  England,  not  in  Germany,  I  could  not  have  gained 
a  sight  of  the  poem,  of  which  a  few  copies  have  been 
printed  for  the  Roxburgh  Club,  had  I  not  happened  to 
live  within  reach  of  the  British  Museum. 

Page  150. 

Y  shall  50W  telle  as  y  have  herde 

Of  f  e  hysshope  Seynt  Roberde, 

Ilys  toname  *  ys  Grostest  •  surname 

Of  Lynkolne,  so  seyj?  fe  gest.^  *  story 

He  lovede  moche  to  here  f  e  harpe ; 

For  mannys  wyt  hyt  makyp  shaipe ; 

Next  hys  chaumbre,  besyde  hys  stody, 

His  harpers  chaumbre  was  fast  |>erby. 

H  B  2 
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Many  tymes  be  nyjtys  and  dajysy  . 

He  had  solace  of  notes  and  lajys. 

One  askede  hym  onys,*  lesun  why  « once 

He  hadde  delyte  yn  mynstralsy : 

He  answerede  hym  on  ]7ys  manere, 

Why  he  helde  J)e  harper  so  dere : 

*  pe  vertu  of  \q  harpe,  ]mrghe  skylle  and  ryj^t, 

Wyl  destroye  fe  fendes  myjt, 

And  to  pe  croys  by  gode  skylle 

Ys  fe  harpe  lykenede  weyle.*  ^  wen 

Anofer  poynt  cumforteth  me, 

pat  GK)d  ha]>  sent  unto  a  tre 

So  moche  joye  to  here  wyj>  eere ; 

Moche  ]>an  more  joye  ys  jMsre 

Wyf  Ghod  hym  selfe  fere  he  wonys,*  *  dwells 

pe  harpe  ferof  me  ofte  mones/ —  '  remindg 

Of  fe  joye  and  of  J?e  blys 

Where  Gode  hym  self  wonys  and  ys. 

pare  for,  gode  men,  je  shul  lere,»  ^  leam 

Whan  je  any  glemen  here. 

To  wurschep  Gode  at  joure  powere, 

As  Dayyde  sey|?  yn  J?e  sautere, 

Yn  harpe,  yn  thabour,  and  symphan  gle, 

Wurschepe  Gode,  yn  troumpes  and  sautre, 

Yn  cordys,  an  organes,  and  bellys  ryngyng, 

Yn  al  pese,  wurschepe  je  hevene  kyng/ 


Page  222. 

Se  now  what  seynte  Poule  seys 

Yn  a  pystyl,  pe  same  weys, — 

^  Poghe  y  speke  as  weyl  wyp  tung 

As  any  man  or  aungel  hap  song, 

And  y  lyve  nat  wyp  chaiyte. 

No  pyng  avaylep  hyt  to  me. 

For  y  do  pan  ry jt  *  as  pe  bras,  *  3ust 

And  as  pe  tympan,  pat  bete  ^  was ;  *•  beaten 


\       / 
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pe  bras  to  oper  ^yvej?  grete  sown, 

And  bet  hym  self  up  and  down. 

And  foghe  y  speke  al  yn  prephecye, 

And  have  fe  kunnyng  of  every  maystrye,' 

And  wyj?  gode  beleve  myghte  seye 

pe  hylles  to  tume  yn  to  f  e  valeye, 

Ijyf  byt  ne  be  wyJ?  cbaryte  wrogbte, 

Elles,  he  seyj?  fat  y  am  noghte. 

pogh  y  jyve  sJl  my  wurldes  gode 

Unto  pore  mennys  fode, 

And  jyve  my  body  for  to  brenne 

Opunly  of  er  men  to  kenne,* 

But  ^*  far  be  chary  te  wyJ?  alle, 

My  mede  f  arfore  shal  be  ful  smalle.' 

Loke  now  how  many  godenesse  fer  are 
WyJ?  oute  charyte  noghte  but  bare. 
Wylt  f  ou  know  f  y  self,  and  se 
Eyf  fou  wone '  in  charyte  ? 

'  Charyte  suflfrej?  boj?  gode  and  yl, 
And  charyte  ys  of  reuful  wyl, 
Ohar3^e  haf  noun  envye. 
And  charyte  wyl  no  felunnye ; 
Charyte  ys  nat  irus, 
And  charyte  ys  nat  coveytous ; 
Charyte  wyl  no  bostful  preysyng ; 
He  wyl  nojhte  but  ryjtwys  j>yng ; 
Charyte  lovef  no  fantome, 
No  f ynges  fat  evyl  may  of  come ; 
He  haf  no  joye  of  wykkednes, 
But  lovef  alle  fat  sothefast  *  es ; 
Alle  godenes  he  up  beref ; 
Alle  he  suffref ,  and  noun  he  deref  ,** 
Gode  hope  he  haf  yn  ryghtewys  f  yng, 
And  alle  he  susteynef  to  f  e  endyng ; 
Charyte  ne  faylef  noghte, 
Ne  no  f  yng  J^t  wyf  him  ys  wroghte. 
When  aile  prephecyes  are  alle  gone. 
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knowledge 


<i  teach 
•  nnlesa 


f  dwell 


s  truthfnl 
>>  harms 
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And  alle  tunges  are  leyde  echone, 
Aud  alle  craffcys  fordo  *  shul  be, 
pan  la8te]>  sted^Eust  charyte/^ 

pus  8ey]>  seynt  Poule,  and  moclie  more, 
Yn  pystyl  of  hys  lore. 


i  rained 


Page  227. 

As  y  have  tolde  of  rere  *  sopers, 

Pe  same  falle])  of  erly  dyners ; 

Dyners  are  oute  of  skyl  and  resun 

On  ])e  Sunday,  or  hye  messe  be  doun.' 

pogbe  \0M  have  haste,  Iiere  ^  a  messe, 

Al  holy,^  and  no  lesse. 

And  nat  symple  a  sakare,^ 

For  hyt  ys  nat  ynow  for  ))e, 

But  *  hyt  be  for  lordys  powere 

Or  pyl^rymage  J>at  liaj>  no  pere. 

Are  fou  oghte  ete,  }>yB  ys  my  rede. 

Take  holy  watyr  and  holy  brede ; 

For,  yn  aventure  kas,  hyt  may  f  e  save, 

Eyf  housel  •  ne  shryffce  fou  mayst  have. 

Alle  o))er  tymes  ys  glotonye 

But  hyt  be  grete  enchesun '  why. 

On  o]>er  hyghe  dayys,  ^  fat  ou  may, 

poghe  jiat  hyt  be  nat  Sunday, 

Here  fy  messe  or  fou  dyne, 

Eyf  J>ou  do  nat,  eUys  ys  hit  pyne ;» 

Lordes  ]>at  have  preste  at  wyl. 

Me  )>enkef  fey  trespas  ful  yl 

pat  any  day  ete,  are  fey  here  messe. 

But  23^**  hyt  be  furghe  harder  dystresse. 


•late 


b  ooxnpletdy 

*theooDSG- 
cratlon 
part 

^unleBS 


•  Enchari  t 


roesoD 


»woe 


nnlesB 


'  In  these  twenty-two  lines  there  are  thirteen  French  words,  not 
coimting  repetitions;  in  our  Version  of  IGll,  there  are  but  twelve 
French  words  in  the  same  passage. 

'  "Ere  appears  in  this  piece  as  or  and  are. 
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pe  men  fat  are  of  holy  cherclie, 
pey  wete  weyl  how  fey  shul  werche ; 
But  swych  *  y  telle  hardyly, 
pat  swych  a  preste  douf  glotonye 
pe  levyf  hys  messe  on  f  e  auter 
For  to  go  to  a  dyner. 
So  ne  shulde  he  do,  for  no  fyng, 
For  love  ne  awe  of  no  lordyng, 
But  ^grf  "^  hyt  were  for  a  grete  nede 
pat  shulde  hym  faUe,  or  a  grete  drede. 


*  such 


^  nnle» 


Page  269. 

Yn  Northfolk,  yn  a  tounne, 

Wonede  a  knyjt  besyde  a  persone;* 

Fyl  hyt  so,  f  e  knyjtes  manere  ^ 

Was  nat  fro  f  e  cherche  ful  fere ;  * 

And  was  hyt  fan,  as  oftyn  feUes, 

Broke  were  f  e  cherche  jerde  walles. 

pe  lordes  hyrdes  often  lete 

Hys  bestys  yn  to  f  e  cherche  jerde  and  ete ; 

pe  bestys  dyde  as  fey  mote  nede, 

Fylede  **  overal  fere  fey  jede.* 

A  bonde  man  say'  fat,  ande  was  wo 

pat  fe  bestys  shulde  fere  go ; 

lie  com  to  fe  lorde,  and  seyde  hym  fys, 

*  Lorde,'  he  sejde,  'joure  bestys  go  mys,' 

Eoure  hyrde  dof  wrong,  and  joure  knavys, 

)at  late  joure  bestys  fyle  fus  fese  gravys ; 

:)ere  mennys  bonys  shulde  lye, 
!3estes  shulde  do  no  vyleynye/ 
pe  lordes  answere  was  sumwhat  vyle. 
And  fat  fallef  evyl  to  a  man  gentyle ; 
'  Weyl  were  hyt  do  ^  ryjt  for  f e  nones 
To  wurschyp  *  swych  cherles  bones ; 
"VMiat  wurschyp  shulde  men  make 
Aboute  swych  cherles  bodyes  blake  V 


•  parson 
^  manor 
«  for 


«  defiled 
«  went 
'  paw 


f  amiss 


k  done 
i  honour 
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pe  bonde  man  ans:nrerede  and  seyde 

Wurdys  to  ged\T  ful  weyl  leyde, 

*  pe  Lorde  fat  made  of  erjTe  erles, 

Of  ]7e  same  er]7e  made  he  cherles ; 

Erles  myjt  and  lordes  stut  ^ 

As  cherles  shal  yn  erfe  he  put. 

Erles,  cherles,  alle  at  ones, 

Shal  none  knowe  joure  fro  oure  hones.' 

pe  lorde  lestenede  )?e  wurdes  weyl 

And  recordede  hem  every  deyl  ;^ 

No  more  to  hym  wulde  he  seye, 

But  lete  hym  go  fur)>e  hys  weye ; 

He  seyde  pe  bestys  shulde  no  more 

By  hys  wyl  come  pore.™ 

Se|)en  "  he  closede  J)e  cherchejerde  so 

pat  no  best  myjt  come  ]7arto. 

For  to  ete  ne  fyle  ]>er  ynne, 

So  fojt  hym  se])en  fat  hyt  was  synne. 

pyr  are  but  fewe  lordes  now 
pat  turne  a  wrde  so  wel  to  prow ;  ° 
But  who  seyj?  hem  any  skylle,** 
Mysseye  ajen  *i  foiily  pey  wylle. 
Lordynges,  f  yr  are  ynow  of  f  o ;  *■ 
Of  gentyl  men,  fyr  are  but  fo.'  ^ 


lE  stoat 


»  bit 


*»  there 
"afterward* 


0  advantage 

p  wisdom 

1  abuse  in 

turn 
"■  those 

•  few 


Page  3. 

To  alle  Orystyn  men  undir  sunne, 
And  to  gode  men  of  Brunne, 
And  special!  alle  hi  name 
pe  felaushepe  of  Symfrynghame, 


*  In  one  copy  of  the  Harrowing  of  Helly  Christ  calls   Satan 
'lording/     In  the   Genesis  and  Exodus,  Moses  calls  his  rebels- 


'  lordings/ 


1 
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Roberd  of  Brunne  gretef  jow 

In  al  godenesse  fat  may  to  prow.*  '  advantage 

Of  Brymwake  yn  Kestevene, 
Syxe  myle  l)esyde  Sympryngham  evene 
Y  dwellede  yn  fe  pryorye 
Fyftene  jere  yn  companye. 
•  •  •  •  ■ 

Dane  Felyp  was  mayster  fat  tyme 

}at  y  began  f  ys  Englyssh  ryme. 

)e  yeres  of  grace  fyl  •*  fan  to  be  **  fell 

A  f  ousynd  and  f  re  hundrede  and  f  re. 
In  fat  tyme  tui-nede  y  f ys 
On  Englysslie  tunge  out  of  Frankys, 
Of  a  boke  as  y  fonde  ynne ; 
Men  clepyn  f  e  boke  *  Handlyng  Synne/ 


MEDTTACTirNS  OP  THE  SOPER  OP  OTJRB  LORDE. — P.  36. 

Thenk,  man,  and  se  Cryst  affcyr  hys  def : 

For  f y  synne  streygbt  to  helle  be  gef , 

Oute  of  f  e  fendys  bonde  to  f  e  fre, 

And  f  e  fende  bonde  to  make  to  f  e. 

penk,  also,  f  e  grete  dede  of  bys  powere : 

He  myjt  ba  sent  an  angel  to  save  us  bere, 

But  fan  of  oure  salvacyun  we  sbulde  nat  f anke  bym, 

But  calle  f  e  aimgel  saver  of  alle  mankyn. 

parfor  hys  fadyr  so  hertly  loved  us, 

lie  jave  us  hys  owene  gete*  sone  Ihesus ;  *  begotten 

pan  we  onely  bym  f  anke  and  do  bym  onoure, 

As  fadyr,  as  former,  socoure,  and  savyoure. 

pank  we  now  oure  savyoure,  fat  salve  us  haf  brojt, 

Oure  syke  soules  to  save,  whan  synne  baf  hem  so^. 

Of  bys  grete  godenes  gyn  we  bym  grete, 

Seyyng  f  e  wurde  of  Sakarye  f  e  holy  propbete : 

*  Lorde  God  of  Israel,  blessed  mote  f  ou  be, 

'  Py  peple  fou  bast  vysyted  and  bojt  hem  to  fe. 


474  O^^  ^^^^  Middle  English. 

'Whycli  setyn  yn  derkenes  of  dej>  and  dysese, 
*  pou  lyjtest  hem  and  ledest  yn  to  fe  wey  of  pese/ 
To  J>at  pes  pereles  we  prey  fou  us  bryng, 
pat  levyst  and  reynest  withoute  endyng. 


Amen. 


NORTH  LINOOLNSHIRE. 
(A.D.  1338.) 

Now  of  kyng  Robin  salle  I  jit  speke  more, 

&  his  bro))er  Tomlyn,  Thomas  als  it  wore, 

&  of  Sir  Alisandere,  fat  me  rewes  sore, 

pat  bo])e  come  in  skandere,  for  dedes  ]>ei  did  J^ore. 

Of  arte  he  had  f  e  maistrie,  he  mad  a  corven  kyng 

In  Cantebrige  to  J)e  clergie,  or  his  brofer  were  kyng. 

SiJ)en  was  never  non  of  arte  so  fat  sped, 

Ne  bifore  bot  on,  fat  in  Oantebrigge  red. 

Robert  mad  his  fest,  for  he  was  fore  fat  tyme, 

&  he  sauh  alle  f e  gest,  fat  wrote  &  mad  f is  ryme. 

Sir  Alisander  was  hie  dene  of  Glascow, 

&  his  brof  er  Thomas  jed  spiand  ay  bi  throw, 

Where  our  Inglis  men  ware  not  in  clerke  habite, 

&  non  wild  he  spare,  bot  destroied  also  tite. 

poigh  fe  kyng  Robyn  f ei  jede  f e  Inglis  to  spie, 

Here  now  of  f er  fyn  fam  com  for  fat  folie.^ 


*  Hearne's  LangtofVs  Chroniclej  II.  336.  The  lines  were  written 
by  Manning,  some  thirty  years  after  his  Handlyng  Bynne,  at  a  time 
when  he  lived  further  to  the  North.  The  Northern  dialect  is  most 
apparent.  We  here  read  of  his  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  Bruce  family 
at  Cambridge,  about  the  year  1300  or  earlier.  I  can  trace  the  North 
Jjincolnshire  dialect  to  1515.  In  the  accoimts  for  building  Louth 
Broach  come  the  words  gar^  kirkj  ligging,  apure  (rogare),  they  has, — 
Poole's  Ecclesiastical  Architecturej  p.  360.  Mr.  Tennyson's  Northern 
Fanner  should  also  be  studied. 
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YOKKSHmE. 
(About  A.D.  1340.) 

Hampole. 

Dan  waxes  his  hert  hard  and  heyj, 

And  his  heved  feble  and  dysy ; 

Dan  waxes  his  gast  seke  and  Bare; 

And  his  face  rouncles,  ay  mare  and  mare ; 

His  mynde  es  short  when  he  oght  thynkes, 

His  nese  ofte  droppes,  his  hand  stynkes, 

His  sight  wax  dym,  ]7at  he  has, 

His  hax  waxes  croked ;  stoupand  he  gas ; 

Fyngers  and  taes,  fote  and  hande, 

Alle  his  touches  er  tremhlande. 

His  werkes  for-worthes  that  he  begynnes ; 

His  hare  moutes,  his  eghen  rynnes ; 

His  eres  waxes  deef,  and  hard  to  here, 

His  tung  fayles,  his  speche  is  noght  clere ; 

His  mouthe  slavers,  Ms  tethe  rotes, 

His  wyttes  fayles,  and  he  ofte  dotes ; 

He  is  lyghtly  wrath,  and  waxes  fraward, 

Bot  to  tume  hym  £ra  wrethe  it  es  hard.^ 

DURHAM  (?). 
(About  A.D.  1320.) 

Skall*s  Meibical  Hokiues. 

A  tal  of  this  fest  haf  I  herd, 
Hougat  it  of  a  widou  ferd, 
That  lufd  our  Lefdi  sa  welle, 
That  scho  gert  mac  hir  a  chapele ; 

*  Morris,  Specimens  of  Early  English,  p.  172.    This  poem  should 
3  compared  "with  the  Northern  Psalter,  at  page  317  of  my  work. 
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And  ilke  day  deuotely, 
Herd  scIlo  messe  of  our  Lefdye. 
Fel  auntour  that  hir  prest  was  gan 
His  erand,  and  messe  haved  scho  nan, 
And  com  this  Oandelmesse  feste. 
And  scho  wald  haf  als  wif  honeste 
Hir  messe,  and  for  scho  moht  get  nan, 
Scho  was  a  ful  sorfid  womman. 
In  hir  chapele  scho  mad  prayer, 
And  fel  on  slep  hifor  the  auter, 
And  als  scho  lay  on  slep,  hir  thoght 
That  scho  in  tyl  a  kyrc  was  hroht, 
And  saw  com  g^et  compaynye 
Of  fair  maidenes  wit  a  lefedye. 
And  al  thai  sette  on  raw  fiil  rathe, 
And  aid  men  and  yong  bathe. 


LOWLAND  SCOTCH.  ' 
(About  A.D.  1320.) 

(Thai)  has  grantit  (and)  has  letin  (the)  pnrtenaiincis 
evin  in  line  thritti  wyntir  iere  bi  iere  forntin  oni  mene 
foluand,  that  thai  sal  grind  for  their  fode,  (and)  sal  gif 
gray  ting  (and)  nphalding  abate  thaim,  (and)  sal  tak 
fuayl  (fram)  tha  that  comis  in  thair  stede,  (gif)  thai  haf 
mister  (of)*  gres,  water,  and  other  richtwis  profitis ; 
(thai)  sal  ger  be  made  (and)  be  yemit  gaynand  biging.^ 

*  These,  the  oldest  Teutonic  words  written  in  Scotland  that  hare 
como  down  to  us,  were  set  down  oyer  the  Latin  words  in  a  Charter  of 
Scone  about  1320.  See  the  lAJber  de  Scon  (Bannatjne  Club),  p.  104, 
where  a  fac-simile  of  this  Charter  is  given.  I  have  strung  the  words 
together  as  well  as  I  can.  There  are  also  the  words,  four  attd 
Utentiandfai  (yas) ;  cnaveschipe  (servitium) ;  lavefdacape  {dornvmam). 
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LANCASHIRE. 
(About  A.D.  1350.) 

Sir  Gawatne. 

'  Where  schulde  I  wale  J>e/  quoth  Qauan/ where  is  ))y  place  ? 
I  wot  never  where  f ou  wonyes,  by  hym  fat  me  wro^, 
Ne  1  know  not  f e,  knyjt,  fy  cort,  ne  f i  name. 
Bot  teche  me  truly  ferto,  &  telle  me  howe  f ou  hattes, 
&  I  schal  ware  all  my  wyt  to  wynne  me  J>eder, 
&  |)at  I  swere  fe  for  sofe,  &  by  my  seker  trawej?.' 
^  "pat  is  innogh  in  nwe-jer,  hit  nedes  no  more/ 
Quoth  fe  gome  in  fe  grene  to  Gawan  f e  hende, 
*  Gif  I  f  e  telle  triwly,  quen  I  }>e  tape  haye, 
&  fou  me  smofely  hatj  smyten,  smartly  I  f e  teche 
Of  my  hous,  &  my  home,  &  myn  owen  nome, 
^n  may  fou  frayst  my  fare,  and  forwarder  holde, 
&  if  I  spende  no  speche,  ])enne  spede^  fou  }>e  better, 
For  jK)u  may  leng  in  J)y  londe,  &  layt  no  fyrre, 

bot  slokes ; 

Ta  now  fy  grymme  tole  to  fe, 

&  let  se  how  f  ou  cnokeg.' 

'  Gladly,  syr,  for  sofe/ 

Quoth  Gawan;  his  ax  he  strokes.^ 


SALOP. 
(About  A.D.  1350.) 

William  and  the  Werwolp. 

Ilit  tidde  after  on  a  time,  as  tellus  oure  bokes, 
As  ]>is  bold  barn  his  bestes  bly]>eliche  keped, 

*  Morris,  Specimensy  p.  233.  In  Alliterative  verse  obsolete  words 
always  abound. 
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pe  riche  emperour  of  Home  rod  out  for  to  hunte^ 
In  fat  faire  forest  feifely  for  to  telle ; 
Wif  alle  his  menskful  meyn^,  fat  moche  was  &  nobul ; 
pan  fel  it  hap,  fat  fei  founde  M  sone  a  grete  bor, 
&  huntyng  wif  hound  &  horn  harde  alle  sewede ; 
pe  emperour  entred  in  a  wey  evene  to  attele, 
To  have  bruttenet  fat  bore,  &  fe  abaie  sef fen. 
But  missely  marked  he  is  way  &  so  manly  he  rides, 
pat  alle  his  wies  were  went,  ne  wist  he  never  whider  ; 
So  ferforth  fram  his  men,  fef  ly  for  to  telle, 
pat  of  horn  ne  of  hound  ne  mi^  he  here  sowne, 
&  boute  eny  living  lud  lefte  was  he  one.^ 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
(About  A.D.  1300.) 

pilke  that  nullef  a^eyn  hem  stonde 
Ichulle  he  habben  hem  in  honde. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  is  papejai  in  pyn  that  beteth  me  my  bale. 
To  trewe  tortle  in  a  tour,  y  telle  the  mi  tale, 
He  is  thrustle  thryven  in  tiiro  that  singeth  in  sale, 
The  wilde  laveroc  ant  wolc  ant  the  wodewale, 
He  is  faucoun  in  friht  demest  in  dale, 
Ant  with  everuch  a  gome  gladest  in  gale, 
From  Weye  he  is  wisist  into  Wyrhale, 
Hire  nome  is  in  a  note  of  the  nyhtegale. 

In  a  note  is  hire  nome,  nempneth  hit  non, 
Whose  ryht  redeth  roune  to  Johon.' 


'  Morris,  Specimens  of  Early  English^  p.  243. 

*  Fercy  Society,  Vol.  IV.  26.  See  the  Preface  to  this  volume, 
-where  the  writer  of  this  Poem  is  proved  to  be  a  Herefordshire  man. 
He  here  mentions  the  Wye.  He  in  this  piece  stands  for  heo  (ilia). 
The  two  detached  lines  at  the  beginning  come  from  the  version  of 
the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  in  the  same  manuscript. 
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WARWICKSHIRE  (?). 
(About  A.i).  1300.) 

The  kyng  sygh,  of  tliat  cit^, 

That  they  no  myghte  duyre : 

They  dasscheth  heom  in  at  the  gate, 

And  doth  hit  schutte  in  hast. 

The  tayl  they  kyt  of  hundrodis  fyve, 

To  wedde  heo  lette  heore  lyve. 

Theo  othre  into  the  wallis  stygh, 

And  the  kynges  men  with  gonnes  sleygh. 

Theo  cit^  upon  the  see  stod ; 

And  hat  is  al  Alisaundres  blod ; 

He  het  his  folk,  so  a  wod  wolf, 

Asaile  the  cit^  on  the  see  half. 

So  they  dude  with  myghtly  hond. 

The  pore  folk  of  the  lond. 

And  ladies  bryght  in  bour, 

Seyen  that  heo  ne  myghten  dure. 

Hy  stolen  the  kayes  under  their  yate ; 

The  kyng  there  hy  leten  in  whate. 

And  fellen  aknowe  in  the  strete, 

Tofore  and  under  his  horses  fete.^ 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(About  A.D.  1300.) 

Jhis  come,  lo  I  Engelond  into  Normannes  honde. 

And  fe  Normans  ne  coufe  speke  f o  bote  her  owe  speche, 

And  speke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  also 

teche. 
So  fat  heymen  of  f ys  lond,  J?at  of  her  blod  come, 
Holde]>  aUe  pulke  speche,  fat  hii  of  hem  nome. 

*  Weber's  Metrical  SoTnances,  I,  135. 
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VoT  bote  a  man  cou]>e  Frencliy  me  tol)>  of  hym  ivel  lute. 

Ac  lowe  men  holde^  to  Englyss,  and  to  Iier  kunde  speche  ^te. 

Ich  wene  )«r  ne  be  man  in  world  countreyes  none, 

pat  ne  holde)>  to  her  kunde  epeche,  bote  Engelond  one. 

Ac  wel  me  wot  Torto  conne  bothe  wel  yt  ys, 

Vor  j)e  more  fat  a  man  con,  J>e  more  worf  he  ys.* 

TIIE  EXGUSn  P.U^  Ds  IRELAXD. 
(About  A.D.  1310.) 

Jhesu,  king  of  heven  fre, 
Ever  i-blessid  mot  thou  be ! 
Loyerd,  1  besech  the, 

to  me  thou  tak  hede, 
From  dedUch  sinne  thou  ^em  me. 

while  I  libbe  on  lede ; 
The  maid  fre,  that  bere  the 

80  swetlich  under  wede, 
Do  us  to  se  the  Trinity, 

al  we  habbeth  node. 
This  sang  wro jt  a  frere, 
Jhesu  Crist  be  is  socure ! 
I»verd,  bring  him  to  the  touie ! 

frere  Michel  Kvldare ; 
Schild  him  firam  helle  bouie, 

AMian  he  sal  hen  feire ! 
Levedi,  flur  of  al  honur, 

cast  awei  is  care ; 
Fram  the  schoure  of  pinis  sure 

thou  sUd  him  her  and  thare !    Amen.' 


'  Heame*8  Robert  of  Gloucester ^  I.  364. 

'  RdiquuB  Antiqiue,  U.  193.  From  the  Southem  dialect  of  this 
piece,  we  might  readily  gather,  even  if  history  did  not  help  us,  that 
the  early  English  settlers  in  Ireland  came,  not  ttom  Chester,  bat 
from  Bristol  and  from  ports  near  Bristol.  The  Wexford  dialect  is 
said  to  be  rery  like  that  of  Somerset  and  Dorset. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE  (?). 

(About  A.D.  1300.) 

Wharfore  ich  and  Annas 
To-fonge  Jhesus  of  Judas, 

vor  thrytty  panes  to  paye. 
We  were  wel  faste  to  helle  y-wronge, 
Vor  hym  that  for  jou  was  ynstonge, 

in  rode  a  Godefridaye. 
•  •  «  •  • 

Man,  at  fallout,  as  chabbe  yrad, 
Thy  saule  ys  Godes  hous  y-mad, 

and  tar  ys  wassche  al  clene. 
Ac  after  fulloujt  thoruj  fulthe  of  synne, 
Sone  is  mad  wel  hory  wythinne, 

alday  hit  is  y-sene.^ 

WILTSHIRE. 

(About  A.D.  1320.) 

Pour  tounes  ther  beoth  of  bras, 
Al  for  sothe  thus  hit  was ; 
Feole  thinges  ther  beth  ynne, 
CraftiHch  ymad  with  gynne, 
Quic  brumston  and  other  alsuo, 
With  wylde  fur  ynwid  thevto, 
Salgemme  and  salpetre, 
Salarmouiac  ther  ys  eke, 
Salnitre  that  ys  briht. 
Bemeth  bothe  day  and  nyth. 

'  HeliquieB  Antiquat  II.  242.  The  chabbe  (ich  habbe)  reminds  us  of 
Edgar's  dialect  in  Lear^  and  of  the  Somersetshire  Ballads  in  Perc^g 
^eliques.  The  word  bad  (malus)  occurs  in  this  piece,  which  made 
M  first  appearance  in  the  Cursor  Mundi :  it  is  also  found  in  Bobert 
f  Gloucester  and  the  Handlyng  Synne, 

I  I 


I  " 
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This  ys  in  the  tonnes  ydon, 
Ant  other  thinges  moni  on. 
Bemeth  bothe  nyht  and  day, 
Ah  never  quenchen  hit  ne  may. 
In  four  sprunges  the  tonnes  liggeth, 
Ase  this  philosophres  suggeth, 
The  hete  withynne,  water  withoute, 
!^^aketh  hot  al  aboute. 
The  two  sprunges  umeth  yfere ; 
Ah  the  other  tuo  beth  more  clere ; 
Iherof  Vs  maked,  ful  ywis, 
That  k}'ngesbathe  ycleped  ys.* 

HAMPSHIRE. 
(About  A.D.  1360.) 

Everych  sullere  of  bred  in  fe  Iiey^estrete  of  Wyn* 
chestre,  fat  is  out  of  fraunchyse,  shal  to  J>e  kynge  \o 
cnstome,  by  f e  jere,  twey  shullynges,  and  to  fe  cl^k  a 
peny,  jif  he  sellef  meche  by  jere ;  and  yS.  he  selle)>  lasse, 
upon  ]>e  qnantite.  And  at  oj'er  stretes,  sex  pans  o]^ef 
J>re,  oppon  J)*  handworke  is.  And  dof  to  wetynge,  f* 
non  of  hem  ne  sholde  fecche  here  bred,  but  fere  f  e  lapen 
fitondef ,  upon  peyne  of  f e  amercy  of  fe  byggere  and  of 
f e  sellere,  to  fore  f e  tyme  of  none.  And  fat  non  of  hem 
ne  fecche  no  bred  of  non  bakere  whanne  hii  ne  niow9 
habbe  no  warant;  and  jif  hii  do,  fat  hem  self  hyt 
Tvaranty.  And  fat  everych  bakere  habbe  hys  scseJ 
y-knowe  upon  hys  loff,  fat  he  ne  mowe  wif segge  jif  he 
is  oftake  ofer  fan  weel.^ 

*  This  piece  particularly  mentions  Bath,  Malmsbnry^  Layoockr 
and  Devizes.  I  think  it  may  be  put  down  to  Wiltshire.  ■  It  is  in 
Hitson's  Romances,  II.  277. 

2  Old  usages  of  Winchester,  English  Gilds,  p.  355 ;  Early  English 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
(About  A.D.  1340.) 

That  is  fro  old  Hensislade  oire  tlie  cliff  into  stony 
londy  wej ;  fro  the  wey  into  the  long  lowe ;  firo  the  lowe 
into  the  Port-strete ;  fro  the  strete  into  Gh^reweU ;  so 
aftir  strem  til  itshntt  effc  into  Hensislade — ^De  Bolles, 
Conele,  et  Hedyndon.  Thare  beth  hide  londeymere  into 
Conelee.  Fro  Charwell  brigge  andlong  the  streme  on 
that  rithe.  .  .  .  This  privilege  was  idith  in  Hedington 
.  •  .  .  myn  owne  mynster  in  Oxenford.  There  seint 
Frideswide  ....  alle  that  fredome  that  any  fre  mynstre 
frelnbest  ....  mid  sake  and  mid  socna,  mid  tol  and 
mid  teme  ....  and  in  f  elde  and  alle  other  thinge  and 
ryth  that  y  .  .  .  .  belyveth  and  bid  us  for  qnike  and 
dede  and  ....  alle  other  bennyfeyt.* 

KENT. 
(A.D.  1340.) 

Aye  J?e  vondigges  of  fe  dyeule  zay  \\&  fet  volje)). 
'  Zuete  Jesu  )>in  holy  blod  ])et  )>ou  sseddest  ane  )>e  rod 
vor  me  and  vor  mankende :  Ich  bidde  ))e  hit  by  my  sseld 

Text  Society.  These  Tisages  seem  to  have  been  compiled  about  1350 ; 
the  document  is  the  most  valnable  thing  in  the  whole  of  the  thick 
volume  relating  to  Gilds.  We  here  see  what  Standard  English  would 
have  been,  had  not  London  supplanted  the  older  capital  of  England. 
The  iMchi  reminds  us  of  Alfred's  sfmdo  and  hwelo* 

>  Kemble,  Cod^x  JHpL  III.  329.  This  Charter  is  a  late  forgery, 
and  seems  much  damaged.  The  proper  names  in  it  will  be  recog- 
nised by  Oxford  men. 

xi2 
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avoreje  fe  wycked  vend  al  to  mi  lyves  ende.    zuo  by 
hit.' 

pis  hoc  is  Dan  Michelis  of  Northgate  y- write  an  Englis 
of  his  o^ene  hand,  )>et  hatte :  Ayenbite  of  inwyt.  And 
is  of  ]7e  boc-honse  of  saynt  Austines  of  Canterberi,  nud 
\e  lettres :  G  :  G : 

Holy  archanle  MichaeL 
M.  0.  0.   Saynt  Gabriel  and  Kaphael. 
Ye  brenge  me  to  ]x>  castel. 
per  alle  zaulen  Yare]>  wel. 

Lhord  Jhesu  almi^  l^yng.   )>et  madest  and  lokest  alle  ]>yiig. 
Me  ))et  am  ]n  makyng.  to  ])ine  blisse  me  ))ou  bryng.    AioeiL 

Blind  and  dyaf  and  akuo  domb.    Of  zeventy  yer  al  vol  rood. 
Ne  ssolle  by  dra^e  to  J>e  grond.    Vor  peny  vor  5VIark  ne  vor 
pond.^ 

MIDDLESEX. 

(A.D.  1307.) 

Of  Syr  Edward  oure  derworth  kyng, 
Ich  mette  of  him  anothere  faire  metyng. 
Me  thought  he  rood  upon  an  asse, 
And  that  ich  take  God  to  witnesse ; 
Ywonden  he  was  in  a  mantell  gray, 
Toward  Home  he  nom  his  way. 
Upon  his  hevede  sate  a  gray  hure, 
It  semed  him  wel  a  mesure. 
.  .  .  *  • 

Into  a  chapel  I  cum  of  ure  lefdy^ 
Jhe  Grist  her  leve  son  stod  by, 
On  rod  he  was  an  loveliche  mon, 


»  Aymhvbe  of  Inwyt  (Early  English  Text  Society),  page  1.    Here 
we  mufit  read  8  for  z^  »h  for  ss,  and  /  for  «. 
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Als  thilk  that  on  rode  was  don. 
He  unneled  his  honden  two. 

•  •  •  •  •  9 

Whoso  wil  speke  myd  me  Adam  the  marchal 
In  Stretforde  Bowe  he  is  yknown  and  over  al. 
Iche  ne  schewe  nou^  this  for  to  have  mede, 
Bot  for  God  almijtties  drede.^ 


BEDFORDSHIKE  (?). 
(About  A.D.  1340.) 

Gkxlys  sone  pat  was  so  &e^ 

Into  ]7is  world  he  cam, 
And  let  hym  naylyn  upon  a  tre, 

Al  for  f  e  love  of  man ; 
His  fayre  blod  )>at  was  so  fre, 

Out  of  his  body  it  ran, 
A  dwelful  sy^  it  was  to  se ; 

His  body  heng  blak  and  wan, 
WiJ)  an  0  and  an  L 

•  •  a  • 

His  coroune  was  mad  of  f  om 

And  prikkede  into  his  panne, 
Bothe  byhinde  and  arfom ; 

To  a  piler  y-bowndyn 
Jhesu  was  8wi]7e  sore. 

And  suf&ede  many  a  wownde 
pat  scharp  and  betere  wore. 

He  hadde  us  evere  in  mynde. 


'  WartoD,  History  of  English  Poetry y  U.  2,  This  Xiondon  dialect 
}  to  be  somewhat  altered  before  the  time  of  MandeviUe  tfnd 
lucer.  The  thUk  (ille)  held  its  gromid  in  this  dty  for  140  ydars 
ger.  Compare  this  piece  with  the  older  London  poem  at  page  SOO 
oay  work. 
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In  al  his  haide  Jvowe, 
And  we  ben  so  imkynde, 

•We  nelyn  hym  nat  ylmowe, 
Wif  an  O  and  an  L* 


NORFOLK.^ 
(1329.) 

This  ys  ye  statuj  of  ye  gylde  of  ye  holy  aposiyl  sente 
peter,  bygunnyn  in  ye  tonne  of  Lenne,  in  ye  wrchepe  of 
god  and  of  oure  lavedi  sente  marie,  and  of  ye  holy 
apostyl  sente  peter,  in  ye  yere  of  onr  lord  MGGGXX. 
nono.  And  yis  gyld  schal  have  fonre  mome-spechis  in 
ye  yer  .  .  .  And  qnoso  be  somnnd  to  any  mome-specfae, 
and  he  be  in  tonne,  and  wyl  not  come,  ne  make  non 
atume  for  hym,  he  schal  a  peny  to  ye  lythe  .  .  .  And 
ordeynid  it  is,  y*  y®  catel  of  y"  gyld  y*  alderman  schal 
delyvere  to  y*  skeveynis,  be  sufficient  boms  to  biyngyn 
y®  catel  ageine.  .  .  .  And  y®  dene  schal  have,  for  is 
travalye  in  y®  jere,  vi.d. 

^is  is  y®  verye  copy  of  ye  gylde  of  sent  Peiyr  y* 
apostyle,  holdyn  in  Lene  aforeseyde,  wrytyn  on  y*  feste 
of  seynte  hillari.  Anno  Domini  millesimo  GGO  octo- 
gesimo  octavo. 

>  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood  (Early  English  Text  Society,  p.  150). 
This  piece  seems  to  me  to  be  the  link  between  Manningfs  Handhfng 
Synne  and  MandevilU^s  Travels  sixty  years  later.  It  has  forms  fJdn 
to  both,  and  seems  to  have  been  compiled  half-way  between  Bntland 
and  Middlesex. 

«  English  Gilds  (Early  English  Text  Society),  p.  62.  We  here 
see  the  East  Anglian  quo  for  who ;  in  other  Norfolk  papers  of  the 
Centniy,  we  find  am  (sunt)  and  everUka  (quisque),  kirke,  sal,  offirende, 
uphaldf  toy  (duo). 
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We  see  what  wild  anarchy  of  speech  was  raging 
^hronghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century ;  and  this  anarchy 
liad  lasted  more  than  two  hundred  years,  simply  because 
the  old  Standard  had  been  swept  away  by  foreign  con- 
quest. But  at  the  same  time  we  plainly  see  that  the 
^dialect  of  the  shires  nearest  to  Rutland  was  the  dialect 
to  which  our  own  classic  speech  of  1877  is  most  akin, 
.and  that  Robert  of  Brunne  in  1303  was  leading  the  way 
to  something  new.  In  another  work  I  hope  to  weigh 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  triumph  of  Robert's  dialect, 
though  this  triumph  was  not  thoroughly  achieved  until 
:&  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  he  began  his  great  work. 
Strange  it  is  that  Dante  should  have  been  compiling  his 
InfemOy  which  settled  the  course  of  Italian  literature 
-for  ever,  in  the  selfsame  years  that  Robert  of  Brunne 
was  compiling  the  earliest  pattern  of  well-formed  New 
English.  Had  King  Henry  the  Eighth  known  what  we 
owe  to  this  bard,  the  Lincolnshire  men  would  not  have 
'been  rated  in  1536  as  follows :  *  How  presumptuous  are 
jre,  the  rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  brute  QJid  beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of  least 
experience !  *  * 

*  I  talk  of  the  dialect  of  the  *  Rutland  neighbourhood ; '  this 
ftakes  in  Leicester,  Stamford,  Peterborough,  and  Brunne ;  a  fact  to 
1)Q  borne  in  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   INROAD   OF   FRENCH   WORDS   INTO   ENGLAND, 

Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  be  matched  with  cloth  of  friese. 

Cloth  of  friese,  be  not  too  bold, 

Though  thou  be  matched  with  cloth  of  gold.* 

The  nearer  we  approach  1303,  the  more  HTunerons  be-- 
come  the  French  words  upon  which  the  right  of  English 
citizenship  was  being  bestowed.  In  the  Thirteenth 
Century  was  made  the  greatest  change  that  ever  played 
havock  with  our  tongue.  A  baleful  Century  it  was,  when 
we  look  to  English  philology;  though  a  right  noble 
Century  in  its  bearing  on  English  poHtics  and  English 
architecture.  The  last  word  suggests  a  comparison :  if 
we  may  liken  our  language  to  a  fine  stone  building,  we 
shall  find  that  in  that  wondrous  age  a  seventh  part  of 
the  good  old  masonry  was  thrown  down,  as  if  by  an 
earthquake,  and  was  withdrawn  from  mortal  ken.  The 
breach  was  by  slow  degrees  made  good  with  bricks^ 
meaner  ware  borrowed  from  France;  and  since  those 
times  the  work  of  destruction  and  reparation  has  gone 
on,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than  before.    We  may  put 

'  It  is  not,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  words  nsed  by  us  in  common 
irith  the  Frisians,  that  I  should  call  'cloth  of  friese.' 
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up  witli  the  building  as  it  now  stands,  but  we  cannot 
help  sighing  when  we  think  of  what  we  have  lost. 

Of  old,  no  t50untrj  was  more  thoroughly  national  thazt 
England :  of  all  Teutonic  lands  she  alone  set  down  her 
annals,  year  after  year,  in  her  own  tongue;  and  this  went 
on  for  three  Centuries  after  Alfred  began  to  reign.  But 
the  grim  year  1066,  the  weightiest  year  that  England  has 
seen  for  the  last  twelve  centuries,  has  left  its  mark  deeply 
graven  both  on  our  history  and  on  our  speech.  Every 
time  almost  that  we  open  our  lips  or  write  a  sentence,- 
we  bear  witness  to  the  mighty  change  wrought  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Norman  Conqueror.  Celt,  Saxon,  Angle, 
and  Dane  aHke  had  to  bow  their  necks  beneath  a  grind- 
ing foreign  yoke.  It  is  in  EngUsh  poetry  that  we  can 
trace  the  earhest  change.  Poetry  always  clings  fast  to- 
old  words,  long  after  they  have  been  dropped  by  prose ; 
a^d  this  was  the  case  in  England  before  the  Conquest. 
If  we  take  a  piece  of  Old  English  prose,  say  the  tales 
translated  by  Alfred,  or  -^Ifric's  Homilies,  or  a  chapter- 
ed the  Bible,  we  shall  find  that  we  keep  to  this  day  three 
out  of  four  of  all  the  Nouns,  Adverbs,  and  Verbs  em- 
ployed by  the  old  writer ;  but  of  the  Nouns,  Adverbs, 
and  Verbs  used  in  any  English  poem,  from  the  Beowulf' 
to  the  Song  on  Edward  the  Confessor's  death,  about  half 
have  dropped  for  ever.  From  Harold's  death  to  John's 
grant  of  the  Charter,  English  prose  did  not  let  many 
old  words  slip.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  Eng- 
land's old  poetic  diction,  which  must  have  been  arti- 
ficially kept  up,  for  long  before  1066.  Of  aU  the 
weighty  words  ^  used  in  the  Song  on  the  Confessor's 

'  Substantives,  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  and  Verbs,  I  call  *  weighty 
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death,  as  nearly  as  possible  half  have  dropped  out  of  our 
speech.  In  the  poems  written  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest,  say  the  rimes  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  published 
by  Dr.  Morris,  the  proportion  of  words  of  weight,  now 
obsolete,  is  one-fifbh  of  the  whole,  much  as  it  is  in 
English  prose  of  that  same  date.^  In  the  poem  of  1066, 
nearly  fifty  out  of  a-  hundred  of  these  words  are  clean 
gone ;  in  the  poem  of  1160,  only  twenty  out  of  a 
hundred  of  these  words  cannot  now  be  understood.  I 
think  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  of  all  the  poetic  words 
employed  by  English  Makers,  nearly  one-third  passed 
away  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
Henry  of  Hantingdon  makes  laughable  mistakes,  when 
he  tries  to  turn  into  Latin  the  old  English  lay  on  Brunan- 
burgh  fight,  though  its  words  must  have  been  in  the 
mouths  of  poets  only  fourscore  years  before  his  time. 
English  poetry  could  not  thrive  without  patrons ;  and 
these,  the  Abbots  and  Aldermen  that  thronged  the  Win- 
chester Court  of  old,  had  been  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  men  that  cared  only  for  the  speech  of  Rouen  and  Paris. 
The  old  Standard  of  English  died  out :  if  Chronicles 
were  written  at  Peterborough,  or  Homilies  still  farther 
to  the  South,  they  were  compiled  in  corrupt  English,  at 
which  Bede  or  Alfred  would  have  stared.  As  to  English 
poetry,  its  history  for  one  hundred  years  is  all  but  a 
blank.     Old  legends  of  England's  supposed  history,  it 

'words ;  *  they  may  alter,  -while  the  other  parts  of  speech  (except 
Inteijections)  hardly  .change  at  all.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  counting, 
as  Marsh  does,  eveiy  of  and  the  and  him,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
proportion  of  home-born  English  in  different  authors. 

*  Morris,  Early  English  Homilies,   First  Series,  I.  55  (Early 
JEnglish  Text  Society).    I  gave  a  specimen  at  page  170. 
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is  tme,  such  as  those  that  bear  on  Arthur  or  Havelok, 
were  dressed  up  in  verse  ;  but  the  verse  was  French,  for 
thus  alone  could  the  minstrel  hope  that  his  toil  would 
be  rewarded.  In  1066,  England's  King  was  praised  in 
good  ringing  English  lines,  that  may  have  been  shouted 
by  boisterous  wassailers  around  the  camp  fires  on  the 
eve  of  Hastings;  sixty  years  later,  England's  Queen 
was  taught  natural  history  in  French  verse,  and  was 
complimented  therein  as  being  *  mult  bele  femme,  Aliz 
numee.'  ^  Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  an  English  writer  gave  the  names 
of  the  wise  English  teachers  of  old,  Bede,  Cuthbert, 
Dunstan',  and  others ;  he  then  complained  how  woefully 
times  were  changed — new  lords,  new  lore : 

[Nu  is]  J)eo  leore  forleten. 
and  fet  folc  is  forloren. 
nu  heof  ofre  leoden. 
fee  l8B[ref]  ure  folc. 
and  feole  of  J^en  lor]>eines  losiae]?. 
and  fat  folc  forJ>  mid.* 

What  was  it  that  supplanted  the  old  lore,  thus 
forsaken  by  this  forlorn  folk  ?  We  naturally  turn  to 
the  Chronicle,  as  the  earliest  record  of  the  change  referred 
to.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  French  word 
c(i6tel  should  be  used  for  a  much-hated  foreign  building.^ 

'  Wright,  Popular  Treatises  on  Science^  p.  74. 

*  Page  6  of  the  Worcester  Manuscript^  referred  to  at  p.  200  of 
this  work. 

*  About  1200,  Orrmin  uses  oasstell  in  one  and  the  same  page 
(II.  277)  in  two  senses.  He  first  applies  it  to  a  Tillage,  that  of 
Salim,  following  the  Latin  of  the  Oospels,  a  sense  in  vogue  with  us 
long  before  the  Norman  Conquest.    He  then  applies  it  to  a  fortress, 
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But  why  should  the  Chronicler  of  the  year  1066  write 
the  outlandish  corona,  instead  of  the  old  cvnehelm^  that 
had  been  good  enough  for  all  our  Kings  up  to  tiiese 
times  ?  ^  Its  new  wearer  is  called  Wyllelm  Basiard,  in 
that  awful  year.  Englishmen  soon  got  into  the  way 
of  using  needless  French  words,  which  supplanted  their 
own  old  terms.  The  ancient  cweartem  makes  way  for 
prisun  in  1076.  The  utterly  unneeded  French  word 
heandon  comes  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  for  1069. 
French  and  English  Nouns  are  compounded,  to  form 
castelmenn  in  1067.  In  1079,  a  soldier  is  shot  with  an 
arhlast,  A  little  later,  we  hear  of  the  mynster  cet  l^ijert 
Bataille  (Battle  Abbey),  hallowed  in  1094;  three 
years  more  bring  us  to  the  wall  built  by  Bufos  about 
the  Tvtr  in  London ;  the  old  form  torr,  a  relic  of  the 
Bomans,  was  making  way  for  a  new  French  form.  The 
first  French  Verb,  naturalised  by  taking  an  English 
ending,  was  duhhade,  in  the  year  1086  ;  we  next  find 
acordedan  in  the  year  1119  ;  demohiliser  is,  I  think,  the 
last  French  Verb  that  we  have  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  it  recalls  our  watching  the  Bussians  on  the 
Pruth  early  in  1877. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  changes  of  foreign  words 
in  the  Chronicle.  The  Filippus  of  1075  becomes 
Philippe  in  1087  ;  the  Francrice  of  1085  becomes  France 
in  that  same  1087.  The  Ungerland  of  1057  is  seen  as 
Hungrie  in  1096.     We  get  some  idea  of  the  old  French 

which  we  ought  to  build  against  the  Deyil ;  this  is  the  later  French 
sense. 

'  Coro?ia,however,  had  been  used  in  the  Lindisfame  Gospels  for 
our  Lord's  crown  of  thorns. 


^1 
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prontmciatioii,  when  we  find  Englislunen  writing  BaduSf 
Ou,  Peitevin,  Alveamie,  Mortoin,  Angeow^  Blais,  Puntiw, 
for  well-known  Froncli  proper  names.  In  the  Bunan 
(Bonlogne)  of  1096,  a  relic  of  the  old  form  Bononia  still 
remains ;  in  the  same  year  Ghsfrei  shows  us  the  earliest 
English  form  of  our  Godfrey,  A  Vowel-sound,  new  to 
English  ears,  is  first  heard  in  the  account  of  that 
year ;  the  Crusaders  tarry  in  Puille ;  this  is  the 
Normans'  way  of  sounding  Apulia,  the  rich  land  con- 
quered by  them  sixty  years  earlier.  It  might  have  been 
written  Poille,  for  the  two  forms  Gorhoil  and  Corhuil  are 
found  in  the  Chronicle.  The  old  Sexlande  of  1129  becomes 
Ala/mcmie  thirty  years  later ;  the  Heanrig  of  1105  appears 
as  Henri  in  1107 ;  rather  earlier,  we  hear  of  Flandres 
and  NativitelS.  The  months  of  the  year  lose  their  old 
Latin  form ;  in  1097  comes  Augtist ;  and  rather  later, 
Modes  mon^e^  Jwrdes  rrwn^e,  and  Julies  mon'^e.  The  form 
Johom  (John)  is  found  in  1114.  The  names  of  Saints, 
if  in  common  use,  were  shorn  of  their  Latin  endings ; 
in  1087,  we  hear  of  the  Ahhot  of  St.  Augustine ;  two 
years  later,  of  Ma/rtinss  mxessan  (Martinmas)  ;  here  there 
is  no  Saint  prefiixed ;  in  1098,  we  read  of  the  Ahhot  on 
S^*  Mdmvmd ;  here  the  hyrig  is  suppressed.  The  word 
evangelista,  applied  to  St.  Luke  in  1119,  shows  the  first 
inroad  of  the  foreign  ist,  which  now  too  often  supplants 
the  true  Old  English  er ;  some  choose  to  write  philologist^ 
instead  of  philologer,  and  I  suppose  astrologist  will  soon 
be  reckoned  the  correct  thing.  About  1120,  we  had 
begun  to  prefer  French  forms  to  the  older  Latin  ;  for  in 
the  Homilies  of  that  time,  we  find  iscole  written  for 
the  former  scohi. 
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The  Old  French  must  always  conunand  earnest 
attention  from  a  student  of  English,  and  we  have  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  language  that  was  fashionable  at  Eling 
Henry  the  First's  Court  about  1120.  Philip  de  Thaun's 
works  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Wright  ('Popular 
Treatises  on  Science,'  pp.  20  to  131).^  We  here  find 
such  good  old  forms  as,  Barrmes-Des  (Dominus  Deus), 
meis  (mensis),  praier^  Gristien^  saheur^  pronounced  like 
the  present  French  sdlviour^  one  of  the  many  French 
sounds  that  England  has  preserved  more  faithfully  than 
France  herself.  The  sound  of  the  old  oi  may  be  easily 
guessed,  when  we  find  both  croiz  and  cruiz^  Join  and 
Jtmie;  there  is  also  huil^  which  the  French  usually 
wrote  toil ;  poi  stands  for  the  modem  peu ;  hloie  for 
hleu.  In  Doomsday  Book,  the  English  Cruland  (Ciow- 
land)  appears  as  Groiland  and  Gruilcmd.  The  French 
have  kept  the  true  old  sound  of  the  oi  in  jouir ;  ihesj 
have  lost  it  in  joie.  We  must  have  recourse  to  Littr^'s 
noble  French  Dictionary,  if  we  would  know  the  old 
sound  of  oi  or  oy  in  French  and  English.  Bectder  and 
recoil  were  once  pronounced  alike.  When  we  compare 
the  Latin  huUire  and  houiUir^  its  present  corruption  in 
Northern  France,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  u  oro«  was 
pronounced  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  from,  first 
to  last.  Yet  the  word  was  written  hoiL  by  French 
authors  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Century;  the  oi 
was  therefore  one  way  of  writing  u  or  ou^  it  came  to 
England  soon  after  the  Conquest;  we  have  already 
seen  Hoilcmt  written  for  what  is  now  Hulland. 

^  In  a  work  on  English,  it  is  better  to  examine  this  poem  of 
about  1120,  than  to  go  back  to  earlier  French  poemis,  such  as  tbfl 
Hymn  of  St.  Eolalie  of  900,  or  the  Legends  of  1050. 
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Of  all  the  corruptions  of  Northern  Granl,  none  is 
more  astounding  than  that  of  aqua  into  what  is  now 
pronounced  as  0.  In  the  present  work,  p.  45,  we  see 
that  aci;a,  (mob  has  ah*eadj  become  eve^  as  sequi^  seqttere 
became  ^in'e ;  a  further  step  is  taken,  in  p.  36,  where 
we  find  the  Plural  ewes,  for  v  was  often  confounded 
with  uoTw;  in  this  shape  the  word  came  to  England, 
and  was  written  ewe  in  1320,  whence  comes  our  ewer. 
The  confusion  between  o  and  u  is  seen,  for  Etime  re- 
places Borne ;  rmne  stands  for  none  (noon).  In  p.  42, 
quod  becomes  que,  and  two  lines  onward  qui  becomes  hi. 
We  see  the  insertion  of  &  in  numhre  and  tr&mhler.  In 
p.  75,  there  is  both  the  old  demonstrance  aaid  the  new 
demustre ;  we  English  have  both  monstrcunce  and  muster ^ 
coming  from  the  same  Latin  word.  MUt^  has  already 
become  j^i?,  p.  83 ;  and  a  few  lines  later,  Dcmd  loses  its 
last  letter  in  the  Scotch  fashion.  Garnem  is  seen  both 
as  ccrni  and  cham;  horas  loses  its  first  letter,  and  is 
written  ures  (hours) ;  we  English  write  this  h,  but  do 
not  sound  it.  In  p.  124,  there  is  both  hwme  and  ume 
(homo).  BcvpUze,  in  p.  109,  was  perhaps  the  first  word 
in  ize  that  was  adopted  in  England;  the  outlandish 
ending  is  now  far  too  common.  Tirant  takes  the  intru- 
sive t  at  the  end.  We  see  the  confasion  beivv^een  the 
letters  u  and  v,  for  the  old  Judeu  and  the  new  Juev, 
p.  124,  are  both  found ;  the  form  Jueu  was  adopted  in 
England,  while  France  held  to  Juev,  afterwards  Juif, 
We  have  treated  lieutenant  in  exactly  the  contrary  way. 
Qua/rre  (carre)  is  written  in  p.  75 ;  hence  our  quarry, 
where  we  keep  the  old  French  sound. 

We  have  seen  Damnes  (dominus) ;  when  this  word 
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was  used  of  a  man,  it  became  danx^  p.  37;  aind  the  word 
Ban  was  applied  to  monks  in  England,  down  to  the 
B>eformation.  We  find,  en  vain^  vereiy  renumatU^  Farads 
(Paradise),  bruise^  cors,  Ynde^  deservir^  grcuoe^  cuifd 
(qnaint),  mave  (mavis),  sa  per  (his  peer,  equal),  richeises, 
Tei  and  sei  are  written,  not  toi  and  soi.  JSstre  stands 
for  a  Substantive,  and  led  the  way  to  our  being.  Defendre 
(p.  112),  already  stands  for  vetare.  Juste  is  used  in  p.  84 
for  prcype ;  it  was  employed  later  in  England  for  even. 
The  favourite  Interjection  Beus  is  in  p.  21.  Prise  (prize) 
is  in  p.  76  ;  we  have  now  but  one  word  in  English  for 
both  cBstimare  and  ruivis  cajpta,  Magister  was  always  of  old 
connected  with  learning ;  hence  in  p.  86,  maistrie  stands 
for  scientin,  a  meaning  it  long  conveyed  in  England ;  in 
France,  it  further  expressed  dominmm  at  this  time.  In 
p.  94  we  see  both  of  the  forms  for  venari,  cacher  and 
chacer ;  whence  our  catch  and  chace ;  the  hard  c  comes 
from  Picardy,  the  soft  ch  from  Burgundy ;  cTuzstel  is  in 
the  SoDg  of  Boland  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  and  lasted 
in  this  shape  for  five  hundred  years  in  France.^ 

The  speech  of  the  English  castle  and  the  English 
hovel  for  two  hundred  years  after  1066  was  almost  as 
distinct  as  the  Arve  and  the  Rh6ne  are  when  they  first 
meet.  We  see,  however,  that  a  few  French  words  very 
early  found  their  way  into  English.  A  shrewd  observer 
long  ago  told  us  how  ox,  sheep,  and  smne  came  to  be 
<;alled  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  when  smoking  on  the 
board.  Treading  in  his  steps,  I  venture  to  guess'  how 
our  bluff  forefathers  began  their  studies  in  the  French 
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-tongue.  We  may  imagine  a  cavalcade  of  the  new 
raristocracy  of  England,  ladies  and  knights,  men  that 
perhaps  fonght  at  Hastings  in  their  yonth  ;  these  alight 
from  their  steeds  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  churches, 
that  have  lately  arisen  throughout  the  land  in  a  style 
Tinknown  to  Earl  Godwine.  The  riders  are  accosted  by^ 
a  crowd  of  beggars  and  bedesmen,  who  put  forth  all 
their  little  stock  of  French :  *  Lady  Countess,  dad  in 
ermine  and  saheline,  look  from  thy  palfrey.  Be  large  of 
thy  treasure  to  the  poor  and  feehle  ;  of  thy  charity 
t)estow  thy  riches  on  us.  We  will  put  up  our  orisons 
for  thee,  after  the  manere  and  ctistom  of  our  religion* 
JEJase  our  poverty  in  some  measure;  that  is  the  best 
jpenance,  as  thy  chaplain  in  his  sermon  says.  By  all 
the  Prophets,  Confessors,  Patriarchs,  and  Virgins,  show 
us  msrcy.  Feed  us  from  thy  rents  and  garners, 
^hasten  the  glutenerie  of  jogelours,  and  sew  (follow) 
After  Paradise.^  Another  speech  would  run  thus: 
'  Worthy  Baron,  thou  hast  honour  at  Court ;  speak  for 
my  son  in  prison.  Let  him  ha^ye  justice ;  he  is  no  rohher 
-or  lecher,  that  men  should  bla/me  him.  The  sergea/nts 
waited  for  him  in  the  market;  he  paid  them  noth- 
ing, so  these  catchpoles  have  wrought  him  sore  miseise 
behind  the  bars.  Mend  all  this ;  so  Christ  accord  thee 
peace  at  the  day  of  livreison ! '  A  priest  would  talk 
learnedly  of  the  frut  of  the  sacr omens,  the  archangles, 
absoludon,  the  miracles,  the  processiun  to  the  sepulcre, 
Hhefeste  of  the  Ciraum^dsvwn,  the  tables  of  the  Law,  the 
tapers  to  be  lighted ;  and  he  would  explain  the  Crede, 
The  word  Baptist,  with  its  strange  ending,  would  become 
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familiar.^  Not  one  of  these  sixty  French  words  was  in 
English  nse  before  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  but  we  find 
every  one  of  them  set  down  in  writing  within  little  more- 
than  a  century  after  that  date,  so  common  had  thejthen 
become  in  English  months.^  Those  of  the  needy,  wha 
know  but  little  French,  must  have  learnt  at  least  how  to 
bawl  for  jiistice,  charity^  mercy ^  on  seeing  their  betters^ 
The  first  letter  of  the  word  justice  shows  that  a  new 
French  sound  was  taking  root  in  England.  The  worda 
Envperice  and  mercy^  used  in  these  times,  brought  in 
new  hissing  sounds;  the  s  in  English  came  already 
quite  often  enough. 

In  the  Homilies  of  1160  we  trace  a  new  changer 
Foreign  proper  names  had  hitherto  for  the  most  part 
unbendingly  maintained  their  Latin  form  in  England* 
They  were  now  being  corrupted,  owing  to  Frenbh  in- 
fluence ;  at  pages  47  and  49  we  find  mention  of  Seird 
Qregori,  At  page  9  we  see  both  the  old  form  foh  of 
Tiideus  and  the  new  form  f e  Griwis  (Jews).  Maria  and 
Jacobus  now  become  Marie  and  Jamie,  French  words^ 
were  being  brought  in  most  needlessly ;  thus  we  read  at 
page  51,  '  crabbe  is  an  manere  (kind)  of  fissce.* 

In  the  Essex  Homilies,  the  French  is  seen  elbowing 
out  the  Latin  from  proper  names.  Andreas  and  Mattheus 
become  Andreu  and  Matheu,  What  was  of  old  written 
leo  is   turned    into   leun   (lion) ;    celmesse  into   cdmes  f 

^  "We  hare  already  seen  Evatigelist.  Now  and  then  a  French  word 
.puzzles  an  English  scribe;  thus  barrage  is  "written  for  baraine 
(barren),  in  the  Essex  Homilies,  p.  133. 

*  They  may  be  found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  in  the  Series  of 
Jlomilies  (Early  English  Text  Society). 
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rna/rma  into  ma/rhelstone  (page  145).  Decijple  replaces; 
the  old  learning  knight ;  it  had  appeared  as  discipul  in 
the  Lindisfeme  Gospels.  An  intruding  letter  is  seen  in. 
common  words ;  mazere  is  found  at  page  163.  This  z 
did  not  become  common  in  England  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  ^  Layamon  wrote  his  long  poem  the  Brut 
about  1205  ;  but,  though  this  was  mainly  a  translation 
from  the  French,  he  seldom  employs  a  French  word,  and 
hardly  ever  without  good  reason.  In  this  poem  we  find 
Admiral,  astrononvy,  hue  (in  our  phrase  hue  and  cry), 
messagere,  montaine,  nonnSy  pilgrim,  image?  We  have 
seen  that  el&p-has  was  known  to  our  fathers  as  yip. 
Layamon  borrows  a  new  form,  olifant,  from  the  French ; 
the  older  English  form  of  the  word  lasted  down  to  1230, 
the  later  French  form  to  1550,  about  which  time  the 
eagerness  for  classic  learning  changed  Skelton's  olifant 
into  elephaM,  as  we  see  in  UdaH's  well-known  play.  Thus, 
Tvithin  little  more  than  two  centuries,  we  in  England 
employed  three  different  forms  of  one  Latin  word. 
Layamon  sometimes  writes  dare  instead  of  cZerc,  and  we 
have  followed  his  pronunciation;  Darby,  instead  of 
Derby,  had  come  earlier. 

Orrmin  is  even  more  Teutonic  than  Layamon  in  his 
scorn  of  outlandish  words.  About  this  time,  the  days 
of  King  John,  one  fifth  of  the  weighty  words  in  a  pas- 
sage are  such  as  have  become  obsolete  in  our  days. 
Under  John's  grandson,  this  proportion  was  to  be  woe- 
fully altered.     The  only  thing  that  could  have  kept  up 

'  See  the  'Faston  Letters '  (G-airdner),  I.  510. 
'  I  have  mentioned  here  only  the  most  common  of  Layamon's 
words,  borrowed  from  the  French ;  he  has  many  other  foreign  terms 
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a  pnrelj  Teutonic  speech  in  England  wotdd  have  heen 
some  version  of  the  Bible,  a  standard  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish of  the  year  1200.  But  this  was  not  to  be ;  Pope 
Innocent  III.  and  his  Prelates  had  no  mind  to  fomisli 
laymen  with  weapons  that  might  be  so  easily  turned 
against  the  Church.  She  was  widely  different  now 
£rom  what  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  those  old 
translators,  Bede  and  Aldhelm.  Orrmin  himself  tells  ns 
that  many  found  fault  with  him  for  bringing  Scrip- 
ture truth  down  to  the  level  of  the  common  folk.  We 
have  missed  much ;  had  he  given  us  a  good  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  accepted  over  all  England,  our  tongne 
would  have  had  the  present  flexibility  of  the  Ifew  Ebig- 
lish,  and  would  have  kept  the  power  of  compounding 
new  words  out  of  her  own  stores,  the  power  that  be- 
longed to  the  Old  English. 

We  may  now  glance  at  the  Hali  Meidenhad,  about 
1210 ;  a  few  French  words  in  it  may  be  here  mentioned. 
The  word  IvuTdam,  is  used  not  only  in  its  Old  English 
sense  (deficere),  whence  comes  truchley  but  also  to 
express  the  French  troqu&r,  whence  comes  the  truck 
system.  The  foreign  heast  had  become  so  conmion, 
that  the  Adverb  heasteliche  (p.  9),  was  formed.  As  to 
this  word,  I  may  remark  that  the  Irish  have  kept  its 
true  pronunciation,  which  has  been  dropped  by  France 
and  England.  Gassar  brought  his  Italian  hestia  to  the 
Seine ;  William  brought  his  heste  to  the  Thames ;  and 
Strongbow's  soldiery  brought  heste  (bayste)  to  the  Liffej. 
France  has  dropped  the  Consonant  s,  England  has  cor- 
rupted the  sound  of  the  Vowel  e,  but  Ireland  keeps  the 
word  just  as  it  was  first  given  to  her.     This  is  a  good 
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instance  of  the  way  that  an  outlying  colony  will  keep 
words  and  sounds  dropped  by  the  parent  country ;  this 
was  remarked  of  the  Irish  Pale  by  shrewd  observers 
in  Elizabeth's  days.  The  same  observation  holds  good 
of  the  American  Colonies  in  our  own  time.^  The 
old  profian  now  takes  a  new  sense;  hitherto  it  had 
meant  '  to  try ; '  at  p.  23  it  means  *  to  make  clear ; ' 
a  third  sense,  *  to  turn  out,'  was  to  come  fourscore  years 
later.  One  French  word,  now  always  in  our  mouths, 
may  be  seen  in  p.  41 ;  omnino  is  there  Englished  by 
al  cwite.  Sometimes  a  writer  would  turn  his  English 
into  French ;  thus  in  Sawles  Warde,  p.  247,  stands, 
*  mete^  ]7at  me  meoswre  hat.' 

The  Ancren  Biwle,  written  about  1220,  is  the  fore- 
runner  of  a  wondrous  change  in  our  speech.  The 
proportion  of  Old  English  words,  now  obsolete,  is  therein 
much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Orrmin  and 
Layamon.  But  the  new  work  swarms  with  French 
words,  brought  in  most  needlessly.  What  could  wo 
want  with  such  terms  as  cwntimieleTnentf  Deuleset  (God 
knows),  belamig  misericorde^  and  cogitaciun  ?  The  author 
is  even  barbarous  enou^^h  to  give  us  the  French  sulement, 
■where  we  should  now  write  only.  I  set  down  a  short 
sample,  underlining  the  foreign  words.  *Heo  weren 
itented,  and  J>uruh  f e  tentaciums  ipreoved  to  treowe 
cha/mjmms,  and  so  mid  rihte  ofserveden  kempene  crune,^  * 

'  The  nous  sammes  of  Paris  keeps  far  nearer  to  the  nos  sumus  of 
old  Eome  than  the  noi  siamo  of  New  Borne  does.  So  also  the  somos 
of  Madrid. 

'  Page  286  of  the  Camden  Society^s  edition.  I  have  not  under- 
lined proved,  as  that  foreign  word  was  in  English  use  before  the 
Norman  Conquest. 
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!^[aIly  a  word,  embodied  in  the  Englisli  Bible  and  Prayer- 
hook  three  hundred  years  later,  is  now  found  for  the  first 
time  in  onr  tongue.  These  words  were  accented  in  the 
French  way,  on  the  last  French  syllable ;  the  usage  held 
its  ground  for  four  hundred  years.  ^  Indeed,  it  stUl  roles 
us  when  we  pronounce  urbane  and  divine. 

As  to  Vowels,  the  French  oai  is  much  eihployed 
to  produce  the  broad  sound  of  a,  as  swulm/ple^  hcuimche, 
avaunce ;  all  that  love  pure  English  should  sound  the  a  in 
these  words  as  broadly  as  m  father,^  We  see  home  and 
sauter ;  in  these  an  Z  is  dropped.  The  e  of  the  Chronicle 
becomes  a  in  Amperur  (emperor),  p.  244.  The  ea  was 
the  favourite  way  of  writing  the  French  sound  S  all 
through  the  South  West  of  England ;  one  copy  of  the 
Ancren  Riwle  has  beast  for  the  French  haste,  p.  68. 
The  foreign  oi  is  sounded  like  the  French  ou  or  o«-e ;  in 
the  Ancren  Riwle,  the  oi  has  not  the  sound  of  the  French 
€,  as  in  Moretom,  What  is  written  angoise  in  p-  212 
appears  as  anguise  (anguish)  in  p.  110.  In  p.  94  anni 
(annoyance)  appears  in  one  copy,  amm,u  in  another;  A 
third  has  ermtii,^  Noise  is  first  found  in  p.  QQ-y  creoice 
(crucem)  comes  often,  though  it  could  not  drive  out  the 
Banish  kross ;  we  still  keep  the  old  sound  of  the  French 
oi  in  crusade.  It  was  not  till  about  1290  that  oi  was 
commonly  used  in  England  to  express  the  IVench  S, 


^  One  of  these  words,  accented  in  the  French  way,  is  presehred 
in  the  old  rimes,  *  Mistress  Mary,  quite  eowtrary^ 

'  I  know  some  people,  well  educated,  who  sound  hath  somethiiig 
like  bay-eth ;  a  horrible  travesty  of  a  fine  old  sound. 

'  How  few  suspect  that  armoy  and  ennui  are  but  two  forms  of 
one  word  ?  the  first  form  lasted  down  to  1400  in  France. 
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As  to  Consonants :  nrez  (horas)  is  written  without 
ihe  li,  Delit  is  written  without  the  gli^  which  we  long 
.afterwardii  inserted,  to  iinitate  the  Latin  delector.  The 
old  regula,  a  Benedictine  word,  had  hitherto  been  written 
regol  in  England ;  we  were  now  to  throw  aside  the  Latin 
for  the  French,  and  to  write  it  riwle  (rule) .  Three  hundred 
years  later,  Tyndale  was  to  bring  in  regiment  (imperium) ; 
our  physicians  have  long  talked  of  a  regimen ;  and  in 
•our  day,  the  British  penny-a-liner  writes  regime  for  what 
in  1860  was  called  r^Ze,  government,  or  system,^  Here 
are  five  different  forms,  coming  from  the  old  rego^ 
applied  to  common  .life,  as  distinguished  from  royalty. 
The  old  cattle,  founded  on  the  Latin,  was  written 
in  Norfolk  down  to  1440 ;  but  in  the  Ancren  Riwle  the 
French  form  cheapii/re  (chapter)  is  adopted.  The  French 
•corruption  of  cajpitale  is  seen  in  p.  224  as  chetel  (chattels) ; 
the  other  form  cattle  was  not  set  apart  for  beasts  until 
.after  1400 ;  we  may  also  talk  of  capital.  In  p.  42  we 
see  the  stages  in  the  corruption  of  a  well-known  word, 
.antijphona,  am/temjpne,  antefne ;  anthem  was  to  come  later. 
When  we  find  forms  like  lesctms  and  nohlesce,  we  see  the 
Bource  of  such  forms  as  scion.  We  long  kept  the  Old 
French  quarrel  (bolt);  we  remark  in  p.  62  the  more  corrupt 
form  quarreau,  pronounced  like  qtiarriou.  When  we  find 
cruelte  in  the  Ancren  Eiwle,  we  see  at  once  that  England 
has  often  kept  Old  French  words  in  a  purer  form  than 
France  herself  has  done*  Awaitie  in  p.  174  shows  us 
how  strongly  the  u  in  aguetter  was  once  pronounced  in 

*  In  my  youth,  we  talked  of  the  Feudal  System;  the  apes  of 
isham  refinement  now  talk  of  the  Feudal  K^gime,  which  woald  have 
.astonished  Hallam. 
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France;  the  form  ouaitter  still  liners  in  Lormine. 
The  Wlllelm  and  reliquice  of  the  Chronicle  now  beoome- 
Willairif  p.  340,  and  relikes,  p«  18 ;  Latin  was  thrown 
aside  for  French. 

Among  the  Substantives,  we  find  Tide  (via),  helami 
(long  a  familiar  English  term  of  greeting),  deinte,  Oiwerie 
(Jewry),  which  shows  how  g  came  to  be  softened  in  Eng« 
lish.  The  French  Verbs  give  birth  to  English  Verbal 
Nouns,  as  in  his  departunge,  p.  250.  We  see  make  drupie 
chere  (vultus),  p.  88 ;  in  ancre  persofie  (in  an  ancborite's- 
person),  p.  126 ;  trusseau  and  trusse  stand  for  "bundles  in 
p.  168;  dame  is  used  for  mother.  The  inroad  that 
French  was  to  make  even  into  the  English  Paternoster 
is  foreshadowed ;  in  p.  26  dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra  is 
Englished  by  '  forjif  us  ure  dettes,  al  so  as  we  vorjiv65 
to  ure  detturs,^  We  still  pronounce  these  words  in  the 
French  way,  though  hundreds  of  years  later  we  imitated 
the  Latin,  when  writing  them.  Many  technical  terms  of 
religion  come  in,  as  silence  and  wardem.  We  light  upon 
spitel  (hospital)  and  mester  (ars),  afterwards  corrupted 
into  mystery,  a  confusion  with  a  well-known  Greek  word. 
There  is  givegou  (gewgaw)  and  beaubelet  (bauble). 

Among  the  Adjectives  is  folherdi.  We  must  turn  to 
p.  316,  if  we  would  know  the  source  of  m^ke  a  fool  of 
myself;  we  there  find  ich  hdbbe  ibeon  fol  of  me  stdven 
(de  me  ipso).  In  p.  46  we  hear  of  *a  large  creoiz;* 
this  shows  that  the  Adjective  was  adding  the  meaning 
of  magnus  to  that  of  prodigus.  At  p.  202  we  see  the 
source  of  our  phrase,  *  he  is  but  a  poor  creature  ' ;  for 
the  term  cowardice  is  there  said  to  embrace  the  powre 
iheorted.     In  p.  192  may  be  found  the  phrase  gentile' 
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vmmAn&n.  Long  before  the  Nonnaai  Conquest  foreign 
words  had  been  forced  to  take  English  endings  before 
they  could  be  naturalised,  as  heclysan  and  regolltce ;  in 
the  Ancren  Riwle,  French  Adjectives  have  to  take  the 
English  signs  of  comparison,  as  larger  and  tendrust 

Among  the  Verbs  is  entermeben  (meddle),  p.  172,  a 
word  well  known  in  Scotland ;  also  fail,  lace,  and  cry. 
This  French  crier  is  now  beginning  to  drive  out  the  Old 
English  gridan. 

K  it  be  true,  as  some  teU  us,  that  the  mingling  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Romance  in  our  tongue  make  *  a  happy 
marriage,'  we  see  in  the  author  of  the  Ancren  Riwle- 
the  man  that  first  gave  out  the  bsmns.  He  was,  it 
would  seem,  a  Bishop,  well  grounded  in  all  the  lore  that 
Paris  or  Rome  could  teach ;  and  he  strikes  us  as  rather 
too  fond  of  airing  his  French  and  Latin  before  the  good 
ladies,  on  whose  behalf  he  was  writing.  For  sixty  years^ 
no  Englishman  was  bold  enough  to  imitate  the  Prelate's 
style  of  composition. 

One  curious  effect,  due  to  the  new  French  words,, 
must  be  pointed  out.  I  have  already  said  that  crier  was 
driving  out  gridan  :  these  kindred  words  are  often  found 
alongside  each  other  in  this  Century  ;  and,  unhappily, 
it  is  usually  the  French  one  that  has  held  its  ground. 
It  is  now  and  then  hard  to  teU  whether  some  of  our 
commonest  words  are  home-bom  or  of  French  growth,, 
so  great  is  the  confusion  between  the  Teutonic  words 
brought  to  the  Thames  by  Hengist,  and  the  kindred 
words  brought  to  the  Seine  by  Clovis  and  afterwards 
borne  across  the  Channel  by  "William  the  Conqueror. 
The  kinsmanship  in  meaning  and  sound  must  have 
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bespoken  a  welcome  in  England  for   many  of   these 
French  strangers  that  follow. 


Teutomc, 

Aheatan 

Acofrian 

AfTsBred 

Alecgan 

Ange 

Astundian 

Befalan 

Beom 

Bigalian 

BiwreTen 

Bl8B  (blue) 


Romance, 

Ahattre 

Recouvrip 

Af&tde 

Aloyer 

Anguisse 

Estonner 

Defouler 

Baron 

Guiler 

Bitraie 

Bloie 


Blencan  (blench)Flechip 

(flinch) 
Bord 
Band 
BoUe 
Brand 
Brec 
Bregdan 
Bricke  (Old 

Dutch) 
Brysan 
Buskr   (Old 

Norse) 
Burgher 
Butten    (Old 

Dutch) 
Oempa 
Oeosan 
Onif 
Cocer 


Borde 

Bounde 

Boule 

Brande 

Brlche 

Broder 

Brique 

Bruiser 
Bosche 

Burgeis 
Bouter 

Chanrpioun 
Ohoisu: 
Canif 
Guivre 


Teutonic, 


Romance* 


Cost  (Old  Dutch)  Oouster 


Cuppa  Coupe 

Daret5  Dard 

Deman  Danmer 

Ea]>  Eise 

Facen  Feign 

Feoh  Fief 

Feorme  Fenne 

Feorren  Forain 

Fersc  Fraiche 

Fin  Fin 

Fladra    (Old  Flatter 

Norse) 
Flatr  (Icelandic)  Plat 

Frakele  Fraile 

GsBta    (Ice-  Guetter 

landlc) 

Gafol  Gahelle 
Gagn  (Icelandic)  Gagner 


Geard 

Gemdfene 

Gesamnian 

Gote 

Gridan 

Ham 

Hasti 

Hatian 

Healsheorga 

Heard 


Gkirdin 

Commune 

Assembler 

Goutti^ 

Crier 

Hameau 

Hastif 

Hadiri 

Haubero 

Hardi 

Herbier 


Hereberg 

Hreinsa    (Old    Rincer 

Norse) 
Hrothgar  Roger 


1  The  Teutonic  words  in  French  are  mostly  High  German ;  but 
hadir  (odisse),  now  hairy  is  an  exception ;  it  is  plainly  derived  from 
the  Low  German ;  from  hatian,  not  from  hassen.  The  Franks  lived 
on  the  border  between  the  two  great  forms  of  German  speech. 
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Tmtomc. 

Homance, 

Teutonic,   . 

Romance, 

TTnrlen 

Hareler 

Binder 

Oendre  - 

Hurten 

Hurler 

Solian 

Soillier 

Irre 

Tre 

Spendan 

Despender 

Tsila  (High  Ger-  Isle 

Speja      (Ice- 

Espier 

luan) 

landic) 

Lafian 

Jjaver 

Spillan 

Spuiller 

Laga 

Lei 

Sta^ol 

Estable 

Tjagu 

Lac 

Stedja     (Ice- 

Staier 

Line 

Ligne 

landic) 

Logian 

Loffer 

Stoppan 

Estufer 

Msenigu 

Maine 

Straec 

Estreit 

Mearc 

Marche 

Stri}) 

Estrif 

Mersc 

Marais 

Strudan 

Destruir 

Mit51a      (Ice- 

Mesler 

Syfer 

Sobre 

landic) 

Targen 

Targier 

Murper 

Meurtre 

Targe 
Teld 

Targe 

Nefe 

Neveu 

Tent 

Nesh 

Nice 

Trahtnian 

Traiter 

Pearroc 

Pare 

Trumpe   (Ice- 

Trompe 

Pine 

Peine 

landic) 

Pocc 

Poche 

Tumba     (Old 

Tomber 

Prise  (Icelandic)  Pris 

Norse) 

Rset 

Eat 

Tuman 

Tourner 

Ring 

Rang 

Waeven 

Weiver 

Reaf 

Robe 

Weardan 

Guarder 

Reafian 

Ravir 

Werfmian 

Guarnir 

Ric 

Riche 

Weddian 

Gager 

Rypere 

Robeor 

Westan 

Guaster 

ScsBm 

Escomir 

Wimpel   (Old 

Gnimple 

Sceoh 

Eschnir 

Dutch) 

Seam 

Sumpter 
Sercner 

Wise 

Guise 

Secan^  sechen 

Wyrre 

Guerre 

-Siker 

Secure 

w 

We  furthep  see  the  English  er  and  the  Frencli  i&r 
alike  used  as  endings,  and  the  English  mis  employed  as 
a  prefix  side  by  side  with  the  Frencli  mes.  The  English 
in  answers  to  the  French  en.  In  the  Ancren  Eiwle  we 
find  himsiler  (councillor),  hestly,  ungracius,     French  and 
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English  endings  and  prefixes  begin  to  jostle  each  other; 
in  the  Wobnng  of  onr  Lord,  we  find  both  debonairie  and 
d^ibonairshi'p. 

Some  of  the  terms,  in  the  long  list  set  out  pp.  5Q6-7, 
have  an  obvions  resemblance  to  each  other ;  bnt  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  best  philologers  aliye  at  this 
time — whether  even  Giraldns  Cambrensis  or  Soger 
Bacon,  suspected  that  the  French  dame  was  akin  to  the 
English  tattler^  and  that  ad  and  at^  powr  and  /or,  were 
but  different  forms  of  one  old  word.  The  year  1220  is 
a  turning-point ;  not  only  did  shoals  of  French  word& 
effect  a  lodgement  in  the  English  of  the  Ancren  Riwle, 
but  many  French  idioms  were  transferred  into  the 
English  Life  of  St.  Catherine. 

The  Old  English  poetic  word-store,  a  luxury  that 
must  have  been  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  had  passed  away  immediately  after  the  Conquest; 
the  Old  English  prose  kept  its  old  words  and  its  power 
of  compounding  fairly  well  (except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  East  Anglia),  long  after  1200.  The  reason  is,  that 
all  through  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Con- 
quest, some  degree  of  cultivation  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  language.  The  mighty  William,  his  son,  and 
his  great-grandson,  sometimes  worded  their  Charters  in 
English.*  They  were  statesmen  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term ;  they  had  none  of  that  vulgar  and  overbearing 
spirit  that  finds  its  choicest  trophy  in  sweeping  away  an 

*  Some  of  these  are  set  out  by  Hickes,  TheaauruSf  L  15.  In  one 
Charter,  about  1160,  eow  (vos)  is  written  %eau\  this  seems  to  show 
that  the  French  eau  had  then  the  sound  of  their  modem  t^,  and 
explains  how  we  came  by  hewty. 
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old  language;  this  brutish  style  of  despotism  was 
reserved  for  the  masters  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 
the  days  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 

In  the  England  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  religion  did 
not  lag  behind  statecraft.  More  than  one  version  of 
ihe  Gospels  was  put  forth  in  the  English  of  1150 ;  and 
in  the  same  way  -ZBlfric's  Homilies  were  altered  so  as  to 
suit  more  modem  hearers ;  this  went  on,  as  we  have 
seen,  all  through  the  Twelfth  Century.  King  Henry  II. 
himself,  though  he  was  anything  but  an  Englishman, 
seems  to  have  understood  English,  as  we  learn  from 
a  well-known  tale  in  Giraldus.  About  this  time  the 
English  Chronicle  was  copied  out  at  Canterbury,  and 
the  old  inflections  were  preserved  in  writing,  if  not  in 
common  speech.  From  1200  to  1220,  avast  quantity  of 
English,  both  prose  and  verse,  was  given  to  the  public. 
Orrmin  and  others  were  the  champions  of  religion ; 
Layamon  undertook  to  handle  history,  according  to  his 
lights.*  A  brilliant  future  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  our 
tongue  in  1220 ;  much  pains  was  being  bestowed  upon 
its  cultivation :  if  it  could  outlive  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, it  need  fear  nothing ;  so  at  least  we  might  have 
deemed.  But  affairs  took  a  very  different  turn ;  English 
was  thrust  back,  at  the  moment  it  seemed  about  to 
recover  the  ground  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier. 
The  next  sixty  years  are  the  most  disastrous  in  our 
history,  from  a  philologer's  point  of  view. 

English  and  Latin  had  run  on,  side  by  side,  as  the 
two  exclusive  vehicles  of  the  language  of  our  government, 

>  People  complain  of  his  Arthurian  Legends;  but  even  these 
were  better  than  no  English  History  at  all. 
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from  600  to  1160  ;  from  the  latter  date  to  1215,  Latin 
reigned  withont  a  rival.  No  Englishman  conld  take 
offence  if  the  language  of  the  Chnrch,  revered  alike  by 
himself  and  by  his  French-speaking  neighbour,  were 
used  as  the  organ  of  government.  To  come  down  to 
our  own  days,  there  was  little  strife  between  Groat  and 
Magyar,  when  Latin  was  the  official  tongue  of  the  whole 
of  the  Hungarian  realm ;  the  disuse  of  this  tongue,  a 
silly  innovation,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  bloody 
civil  wars  in  1848.  In  England,  linguistic  enmities 
never  rose  to  the  boiling-point,  as  on  the  Danube,  On 
the  contrary,  in  that  renowned  year  1215,  a  third 
official  language  was  seen;  the  Great  Gharter  is  said 
to  have  been  put  forth  in  French,  not  in  Latin.^ 
French  and  Latin  henceforward  ran  on  side  bj  side 
down  to  1362,  when  English  was  once  more  made  the 
language  of  the  Law  Gourts.  It  was  no  insult  to  the 
English  of  the  Thirteenth  Gentury  that  public  affairs 
should  be  discussed  and  set  forth  in  the  tongue  of 
the  higher  classes,  who  were  doing  their  utmost  for  the 
common  welfare  of  all,  and  who  were  working  for 
the  hovel  every  whit  as  much  as  for  the  castle  or  the 
monastery.  True  it  was  that  the  nobles  in  England 
talked  French  among  themselves ;  but  they  were  more 
drawn  to  their  English-speaking  neighbours  than  to  the 
Court  favourites  that  came  over  here  from  Poitou  and 
Savoy.  The  time,  when  another  language  besides  Latin 
appeared  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  English  government, 
ushers  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  history  of  our  language ; 

'  Earle,  Philology,  53. 
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its  cultivation  all  but  ceased ;  after  tlie  Ancren  Riwle 
comes  an  ugly  gap  of  sixty  years  that  the  philologer 
must  ever  hold  accursed.  No  long  original  English 
poem,  except  the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  was  put  forth 
from  1220  to  1320.  There  is  no  English  prose  treatise 
at  all  (written  in  the  easy  idiom  of  the  day),  from  1220 
to  1340,  except  a  few  Kentish  scraps.  Strange  it  is 
that  the  same  period  of  time,  which  heaped  upon 
England  political  boons  unparalleled  in  the  world's 
history,  should  have  mangled  England's  speech  in  a  way 
unknown  to  the  literary  records  of  other  countries. 

What  was  the  reason  of  the  great  change  between 
,1220  and  1280,  the  Second  Division  of  the  Middle 
English,  the  period  of  Decay  ?  I  answer ;  all  English- 
men, high  and  low,  were  flinging  themselves  headlong 
into  the  chase  after  foreign  fashions.  Our  Nobles  and 
Bishops  spoke  French  ia  their  own  homes,  though  they 
coxdd  make  shift  to  understand  the  English  spoken  by  a 
neighbour  or  a  vassal.  In  1215  they  did  a  priceless 
{Service  to  England ;  they  acted  boldly  in  the  teeth  of 
King  and  Pope  alike.  Never  did  any  aristocracy  so 
nobly  earn  the  thanks  of  the  whole  land ;  and  this  stout 
patriotism  never  slackened  for  generations.  The  wicked 
John,  the  weak  Henry,  the  mighty  Edward,  all  alike 
had  to  bow  before  a  majesty  greater  than  their  own. 
Well  may  we  be  proud  of  our  Bigods  and  Bohuns.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  England  imitated  her  leaders*  speech ;  in  this 
course  burghers  and  priests  would  be  the  most  forward. 
If  anything  ever  was  fit  to  draw  forth  national  poetry, 
it  was  the  great  struggle  that  was  going  on  about  1260. 
Of  this  date  we  have  many  Poems,  in  which  the  platform 
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of  the  national  leaders  is  set  oat,  and  the  English  heart 
pours  forth  its  patriotic  fire ;  hnt  all  these  Poems,  with 
one  short  exception,  are  coached  in  French  and  Latin* 

If  none  of  the  great  Earopean  literatures,  as  TTn-llatn 
has  said,  was  of  sach  slow  growth  as  the  English,  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  French,  Spanish,  Pro- 
yen9al,  Italian,  Norse,  and  German  literatures  were 
fostered  by  high-bom  patrons.  Foremost  stand  the 
great  Hohenstaafens,  Emperors  of  the  Itomans,  ever 
August ;  then  come  Kings  of  England,  of  Norway,  of 
Sicily,  of  Castile;  Dukes  of  Austria,  Landgraves  of 
Thuringia,  Counts  of  Champagne ;  together  with  a  host 
of  knights  from  Suabia,  Tuscany,  Provence,  and  Aragon. 
A  far  other  lot  fell  to  the  English  Muse :  for  many  long 
years  she  basked  not  in  the  smiles  of  King  or  Earl ;  her 
chosen  home  was  far  away  from  Court,  in  the  cloister 
and  the  parsonage  ;  her  utterance  was  by  the  months  of 
a  few  lowly  priests,  monks,  and  Mars.  Too  long  was  she 
content  to  translate  from  the  lordly  French;  in  that 
language  her  own  old  legends,  such  as  those  of  Havelok 
and  Horn,  had  been  enshrined  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  It  was  in  French,  not  in  English,  that  Stephen 
of  Canterbury  preached  and  Robert  of  Lincoln  rimed, 
good  home-bom  patriots  though  they  were.  In  our 
island  there  was  no  acknowledged  Standard  of  national 
speech ;  ever  since  1120,  each  shire  had  spoken  that 
which  was  right  in  its  own  eyes.^     It  was  not  until  after 

>  Many  standard  French  authors,  who  lired  before  1525,  are  now 
commonly  reprinted ;  we  reprint  for  general  nse  two  English  anthois 
Alone,  Chaucer  and  Mallory,  of  all  that  wrote  before  that  date. 
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1400  that  all  the  land  to  the  South  of  Trent  came  to 
acknowledge  one  Standard,  the  King's  English.  The 
Court  at  Winchester  might  have  made  English  the 
fjEishion,  after  the  loss  of  Normandy  in  1205 ;  the 
slightest  advance  in  that  path  would  have  been  enough. 
Unhappily,  the  Court  did  not  take  the  decisive  step ; 
our  tongue  had  to  plod  on  for  150  years  longer, 
before  any  English  King  would  deign  to  smile  upon 
her. 

She  had  a  dangerous  rival  on  the  other  side  qf  the 
Channel.  Ever  since  the  year  1200,  the  French  Court  and 
nation  had  been  waxing  more  powerful  than  ever  before ; 
their  influence  was  felt  from  the  Tay  to  the  Jordan.  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1239,  likened  France  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
overtopping  all  others  as  regarded  valour  and  piety 
French  knights  were  in  request  everywhere :  to  stonx. 
Constantinople,  to  prop  up  the  falling  kingdom  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  to  champion  the  Pope's  cause  in  Southern  Italy,  to 
root  out  the  heretics  of  Languedoc,  to  make  head  against 
the  German  Elaiser,  to  save  England  from  the  ruthless 
grip  of  her  tyrant,  Rome's  new  vassal.  French  learning 
kept  well  abreast  of  French  prowess.  Hundreds  oi 
Englishmen  went  to  study  at  Paris ;  little  comparatively 
was  thought  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  scholarship  before 
1230.^  French  architecture  was  at  this  time  (1200-1260) 
pushing  its  conquests  in  all  directions,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  traveller  who  shall  visit  Leon  in  Spain,  Casa* 
mara  in  Italy,  Cologne  in  Germany,  Westminster  in 

'  Filii  nobiliiim,  dam  sunt  janiores, 
Mittuntur  in  Franciam  fieri  doctores. 

L  L 
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England ;  churches  all  begun  about  this  time.^     It  was 
France    that    taught    other    countries   how   to  write. 
Italians  such  as  Martin  da  Canale  at  Venice,  and  Bm- 
netto  Latini  at  Florence,  threw  aside  their  own  mother- 
tongue  and  wrote  in  French,  the  best  vehicle,  as  they 
thought,  of  polite  speech.    Rather  earlier  in  the  Cen- 
tury,  Germany  was  seeking  inspiration  from   French 
sources.      There    are    no    fewer    than  three    German 
metrical  Romances  extant  on  the  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem ; 
Gottfried  von  Strasburg  is   careful  to  tell  us  that  he 
searched  for  his  theme  in  books  both  Latin  and  Wdsch 
(French).^     Still  more  did  Englishmen,  as  was  natural, 
turn  to  France,  the  marvellous  centre  that  has  always 
had  a  kind  of  magnetic  attraction  for  those  born  with- 
out her  pale.     In  Paris  seemed  to  be  united,  at  this 
particular  time,    all  the  learning    of   Athens  and   all 
the  valour  of  Rome.     Furthermore,  a  .little  later  on,  it 
was  at  Paris  that  a  King  ruled,  in  whose  person  (so  it 
might  well  seem  to  Englishmen)  their  own  Alfred  had 
started  once  more  to  life;  this  foreign  King  was  chosen 
to  make  an  award,  famous  in  our  history,  betw^een  con- 
tending Englishmen.    Legends  about  the  mighty  Charle- 
magne, who  was  fondly  imagined  to  have  been  a  typical 
Frenchman,  were  widely  spread.     From  Paris  came  all 
the  lore,  the  art,  the    chivalry,  the  fashion  of  the  day ; 
something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  remarked  much  later, 
in  1670.*    If  an  English  scholar  were  minded  to  win  a 

'  We  still  see  at  Westminster  two  distinct  inroads  of  French 
architecture ;  that  of  1060  and  that  of  1245. 

*  See  Scott's  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  254. 

*  So  in  our  own  day,  it  is  France   that  supplies  the  English 
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name  for  himself,  he  had  to  write  either  in  French  or 

in  Latin.     There  was  no  Standard  English  that  might 

be  nnderstood  alike  at  Durham  and  at  Exeter;    any 

patriot  handling  English    (a   few  snch  there  were), 

translated  his  short  little  piece  for  the   lewd    men  of 

his   own  neighbourhood,  and  not  for  outsiders.    .Our 

shires  had    become  intensely    local  in   their    speech. 

The  Northern  Psalter  could    never  have  been  aught 

but  a  puzzle  in  "Warwickshire ;  Layamon's  Brut  must 

have  fallen  flat  on  Lincolnshire  ears.     When  the  great 

Bishop  of   Lincoln    wished    to    teach    the    whole  of 

England,   he    wisely  wrote    his   Ohastcau  d'amour  in 

French  ;  fifty  years  after  his  death,  it  had  to  be  turned 

into  both  Northern   and  Southern  English.     Yet,  for 

•all  these  French  leanings,  Bishop  Robert  was  the  best 

of  patriots,  and  could  make  use  of  his  mother-tongue 

to  shame  the  greed  of  Papal  underlings,  athirst  for  the 

^ood  things  of  England.^    In  the  English  Legend  of 

St.  Edmund  the  Archbishop,  another  great  Churchman, 

-we  find  it  stated,  as  if  something  wonderful,  that  he 

uttered  a  senteuce  in  English  on  his  deathbed.     The 

•famous   English   Proclamation   of   the    year  1258    is 

plainly  the  work  of  some  clerk,  who  tries  to  imitate  the 

«tyle  of  the  old  Charters,  and  who  can  only  produce 

stilted  stuff  that  was  never  spoken ;  the  piece  has  been 

i^mpared  to  the  English  that  a  Bengalee,  taught  in' the 

Government  schools,  might  put  forth. 

theatre;  our  playwrights  translate  (I  beg  their  pardon,  adapt) 
French  pieces. 

*  Surrexit  et  confessns  est  Anglic^  &c.  See  the  story  in  Thomas 
-of  Eccleston,  Monumenta  Franciscana^  (Master  of  the  Bolls). 

L  L  2 
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It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  tliat  the  disuse  of 
English  for  sixty  years  after  1220  was  the  effect  of 
fjEkshion,  not  of  goyemmental  effort ;  and  this  disuse  was 
compatible  with  sound  poHtical  feehng.     Something  of 
the  like  kind  may  be  seen  in  B/Ussia  now :  the  higher 
classes  at  St.  Petersburgh  will  speak  nothing  but  French 
among  themselves ;  yet,  let  some  danger  threaten  their 
country,  they  will  show  as  much  public  spirit  as  their 
neighbours,  the  uncouth  boors,  who  have  never  heard 
of  Voltaire.     To  return  to  England:  one  sign  of  the 
times  was  the  loss  of  her  old  Interjections ;  for  this  I 
account  in  the  following  way.     The  great  Lady  of  the 
Castle  must  have  been  the  glass  of  &shion  to  all  the 
neighbouring  Franklins'  wives  who  might  be  admitted 
into  her  august  presence.     The  worthy  women  would 
take  as  careful  heed  of  Madame's  Court  phrases  as  of  her 
dress  itself:  of  her  0,  her  ah,  her  allaz,  her  hei,  her  Beas, 
and  her  par  ma  fai}     These  charming  exclamations,- 
coming  with  the  weightiest  authority  from  such  well- 
bred  lips,  would  speedily  put  to  flight  the  vulgar  old 
Teutonic  eala,  walawa,   and  such  like.     The    women, 
humble  missionaries  of  Fashion,  would  soon  din  the  fine 
Hew  phrases  into  the  ears  of  their  husbands  and  children. 
Of  all  words,  an  Interjection  is  the  easiest  to  pick  up 
and  imitate ;  and  we  have  been  always  adding  to  our 
store  of  these  expletives,  from  1160  downwards.^ 

'  The  0  and  a  may  be  seen  in  the  Homilies  of  1160.  A-wellawayr 
an  ingenious  combination,  may  be  seen  in  the  Essex  Homilies,  p.  183. 

^  Miss  Martinean  tells  us  in  her  Autobiography,  published  in 
1877,  that  she  was  much  struck  by  the  pecuL'ar  feminine  oaths,  relics 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  uttered  by  Miss  Beny  and  other  ladie» 
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Long  before  the  Conquest,  the  ladies  had  discovered 
^ihat  homely  Teutonic  words  could  not  .express  the  deli- 
<;ate  articles  by  which  the  feminine  mind  sets  most  store. 
In  an  English  Jady's  will  of  995  we  find  the  foreign 
^words  mentel,  tuneca,  cuffian}  In  later  days,  Paris  and 
Rouen  became  the  oracles  of  the  fair  sex.  These  cities 
supplied  articles  of  dress,  wherewith  the  ladies  decked 
themselves  so  gaily  as  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  the 
pulpit.  One  preacher  of  1160  goes  so  far  as  to  call 
smart  clothing  *  the  Devil's  mousetrap ; '  yellow  raiment 
and  hlancJiet  (a  way  of  whitening  the  skin)  seem  to  have 
been  reckoned  the  most  dangerous  of  snares  to  woman- 
kind, and  therefore  also  to  mankind.^  In  the  Essex 
Homilies  an  onslaught  is  made  upon  the  Priest's  wife 
and  her  dress ;  we  hear  of  *  hire  chemise  smal  and  hwit, 
hire  mentel  grene,  hire  nap  of  mazer e.'*  The  Ancren 
Riwle  does  not  dwell  on  this  topic  of  dress  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected ;  only  a  few  French  articles 
are  there  mentioned.  A  little  later,  the  high-bred  dames 
^re  thus  assailed : 

pecs  prude  levedies 
pat  luvye})  drywories 

And  breke})  spusynge, 
For  heore  lecherye, 
Nulla})  here  sermonye 

Of  none  gode  f  inge. 

bom  about  the  same  time  (Vol.  I.  369).  I  once  heard  of  an 
Englishman,  who  had  his  sons  taught  to  swear  in  French  by  a 
French  tutor,  hired  for  that  purpose  only. 

>  Kemble,  Codex  Dipl,  VI.  130. 

^  Homilies,  First  Series,  p.  53. 

*  Homilies,  Second  Series,  p.  163. 
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Ileo  drawej)  heore  wede, 
Mid  seolkene  ))rede 
Ilaced  and  ibunde.^ 

In  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  we  find  scores  of  Frenclr 
words,  bearing  on  ladies'  way  of  life,  employed  by  our 
"writers.  Many  were  the  articles  of  luxury  that  came 
from  abroad;  commerce  was  binding  the  nations  of 
Christendom  together.  The  English  cltapman  and 
monger  now  withdrew  into  low  life,  making  way  for 
the  more  gentlemanly  foreigner,  the  mnrchand ;  the  old 
seamer  was  replaced  by  the  tailor.  Half  of  our  trades 
bear  French  names ;  simple  hues  like  red  and  hlv^  da 
well  enough  for  the  common  folk,  but  our  higher  classes 
must  have  a  wider  range  of  choice ;  hence  come  the 
foreign  scarlet,  vermilion,  orange,  mauve,  and  such  like. 

But  other  agents  of  change  were  at  work  in  the  land 
after  1220.  Few  of  us  have  an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
revolution  brought  about  in  Latin  Christendom  by  the 
teaching  of  St.  Francis.  Two  Minorite  Mars  of  his 
Century,  the  one  living  in  Italy,  the  other  in  England,, 
give  us  a  fair  notion  of  the  work  done  by  the  new  Brother- 
hood, when  it  first  began  to  run  its  race.  Thomas  of 
Eccleston  and  Salimbene  ^  throw  a  stronger  light  upon  its 
budding  life  than  do  all  the  documents  published  by  the 
learned  Wadding  in  his  Annals  of  the  Minorites.  Italy 
may  claim  the  founder ;   but  England  may  boast  that 

*   Old  English  Miscellany ^  p.  77. 

2  The  work  of  the  Englishman  is  in  Monumcnta  Fran-ciscanaf 
published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  that  of  the  Italian  is  in 
Monuinenta  ad  Provincias  Paruiensem  et  Placentinam  pertinerUiOf  to- 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 
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she  carried  oxit  his  work,  at  least  for  foarscore  years 
after  his  death,  better  than  any  other  land  in  Christendom. 
It  was  she  that  gave  him  his  worthiest  disciples;  the 
great  English  Franciscans,  Alexander  de  Hales,  Adam 
de  Marisco,  Roger  Bacon,  Dons  Scotus,  and  Occam,  were 
unequalled  by  any  of  their  brethren  abroad,  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  Buenaventura  and  Lulli.  Some  of  these 
men  sought  the  mainland,  while  others  taught  in  their 
school  at  Oxford;  under  the  new  guidance  the  rising 
University  shot  up  with  giant's  growth,  and  speedily  out- 
did her  old  rival  on  the  Seine.  The  great  Robert  himself 
(he  was  not  as  yet  known  as  Lincolniensis)  lectured  before 
the  brethren  at  Oxford.  English  friars,  being  patterns  of 
holiness,  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  abroad ;  when 
reading  Salimbene's  work,  we  meet  them  in  all  kinds  of 
unlikely  places  throughout  Italy  and  France:  they 
crowded  over  the  sea  to  hear  their  great  countryman 
Hales  at  Paris,  or  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Chapters 
held  at  Rome  and  Assisi.  The  gift  of  wisdom,  we  are 
told,  overflowed  in  the  English  province. 

It  was  a  many-sided  Brotherhood,  being  always  in 
contact  with  the  learned,  with  the  wealthy,  and  with 
the  needy  alike.  The  English  Friar  was  equally  at  home 
in  the  school,  in  the  bower,  in  the  hovel.  He  could  speak 
more  than  one  tongue,  thanks  to  the  training  bestowed 
upon  him.  We  may  imagine  his  every-day  life:  he 
spends  his  morning  in  drawing  up  a  Latin  letter  to  be 
sent  to  the  General  Minister  at  Oxford  or  Paris,  and  he 
writes  much  as  Adam  de  Marisco  did.  The  Mar  of  this 
age  has  no  need  to  fear  the  tongue  of  scandal ;  so  in  the 
afternoon  he  visits  the  Lady  of  the  Castle,  whose  dearest 
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wish  is  that  she  may  atone  for  the  little  weaknesses  of 
life  by  laying  her  bones  in  the  nearest  Franciscan 
Chnrch,  mean  and  lowly  thongh  it  be  in  these  early 
days.  He  tells  her  the  last  tidings  from  Queen  Eleanor's 
Conrt,  points  a  moral  with  one  of  the  new  Lays  of 
Marie,  and  lifts  np  his  voice  against  the  sad  freaks 
played  by  fashion  in  ladies'  dress.  Their  talk  is  of 
course  in  French ;  but  the  friar,  having  studied  at  Paris, 
remarks  to  himself  that  his  fair  Mend's  speech  sounds 
somewhat  provincial ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later  we  are  to  hear  of  the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe. 
In  the  evening,  he  goes  to  the  neighbopiring  hamlet,  and 
holds  forth  on  the  green  to  a  throi^  of  homy-handed 
churls,  stalwart  swinkers  and  toilers,  men  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  They  greedily 
listen  when  addressed  in  the  uncouth  English  of  their 
shire,  English  barely  understood  fifty  miles  ofp.  Such 
burning  words  they  never  hear  from  their  parish-priest, 
one  of  the  old  school.  The  Mar's  sermon  is  full  of  pro- 
verbs, tales,  and  historical  examples,  all  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  morals.^ 

A  new  link,  as  we  see,  was  thus  forged  to  bind  all 
classes  together  in  godly  fellowship ;  nothing  like  this 
Franciscan  movement  had  been  known  in  our  island 
for  six  hundred  years.  The  Old  was  being  replaced 
by  the  New  ;  a  preacher  would  suit  his  tales  to  his 
listeners :  they  cared  not  to  hear  about  hinds  or  hus- 

*  This  last  sentence  I  take  &om  Salimbene,  who  describes  the 
new  style  of  preaching  practised  by  the  friars  his  brethren.  Italy 
and  England  must  have  been  much  alike  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 
in  this  respect. 
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l)aDdmen,  but  about  their  betters.^  He  woul'd  therefore 
talk  about  ladies,  knights,  or  statesmen ;  and  when  dis- 
coursing about  these,  he  must  have  been  almost  driven 
to  interlard  his  English  with  a  few  French  words,  such 
««  were  constantly  employed  by  his  friends  of  the  higher 
class.  As  a  man  of  learning,  he  would  begin  to  look 
down  upon  the  phrases  of  his  childhood  as  somewhat 
coarse,  and  his  lowly  hearers  rather  liked  a  term  now 
and  then  that  soared  a  little  above  their  understanding : 
what  is  called  *  fine  language '  has  unhappily  always  had 
charms  for  most  Englishmen.  It  would  be  relished  by 
burghers  even  more  than  by  peasants.  Many  free  men 
must  have  known  French  as  well  as  English.  The 
preacher  may  sometimes  have  translated  for  his  flock's 
behoof,  talking  of  *  grUh  or  j^o-is,  rood  or  croiz^  steven  or 
voiz,  lof  or  fraisey  swikeldom  or  tricherie,  stead  or  place,^  * 
As  years  went  on,  and  as  men  more  and  more  aped  their 

*  Our  humbler  classes  now  prefer  the  fictitious  adventures  of 
some  wicked  Marquis  to  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mrs.  Gamp  or 
Mrs.  Poyser. 

^  I  take  the  following  sketch  from  Middlemarcht  III.  156  (pub- 
lished in  1872):— 

*  Mr.  Trumbull,  the  auctioneer  .  .  .  was  an,  amateur  of  superior 
phrases,  and  never  used  poor  language  without  immediately  correct- 
ing himself.  "Anybody  may  ask,"  says  he,  "anybody  may  inter- 
rogate. Any  one  may  give  their  remarks  an  interrogative  turn." 
He  calls  Ivanhoe  "  a  very  superior  publication,  it  commences  well." 
Things  never  began  with  Mr.  Trumbull ;  they  always  commenced^ 
both  in  private  life  and  on  his  handbills ;  "  I  hope  some  one  will  tell 
me — I  hope  some  individual  will  apprise  me  of  the  fact." ' 

Many  of  our  early  Franciscans  must  have  been  akin  to  Mr. 
Trumbull.    Our  modern  penny-a-liners  woiUd  say  that  the  worthy 
.  auctioneer  was  a  master  of  English,  and  a  better  guide  to  follow 
'than  Bunyan  or  Defoe. 
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betters,  the  French  words  would  drive  out  the  Old  En- 
glish words ;  and  the  latter  class  would  linger  only  in 
the  mouths  of  upland  folk,  where  a  keen  antiquary  may 
find  some  of  them  still.  The  clergy  were  the  one  class 
that  wrote  for  the  people ;  they  could  therefore  make^ 
our  Literature  whatever  they  chose.  So  mighty  was 
the  spell  at  work,  that  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  French 
words  found  their  way  into  even  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Belief;  the  last  strongholds,  it  might  be  thought,  of 
pure  English.  It  was  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
the  old  hoda  made  way  for  the  tlgw  preckur ;  ^  prayer 
ssid  jpraise  both  come  from  France.^ 

But  the  influence  of  the  Mars  upon  our  speech  was 
not  altogether  for  evil.  St.  Francis,  it  is  well  known, 
was  one  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  N'ew  Italian ;  a  friar 
of  his  Order,  Thomas  of  Hales,  wrote  what  seems  to  me 
the  best  poem  of  two  hundred  lines  produced  in  English 
before  Chaucer.'  This  *  Luve  ron,'  addressed  to  a  nun 
about  1250,  shows  a  hearty  earnestness,  a  flowing  dic- 
tion, and  a  wonderful  command  of  rime ;  it  has  not  a 
score  of  lines  (these  bear  too  hard  on  wedlock)  that 
might  not  have  been  written  by  a  pious  Protestant. 
Hardly  any  French  words  are  found  here,  but  the  names 
of  a  string  of  jewels.     English  poets  had  hitherto  made 

*  How  often  does  the  word  predicai  (prsedicavi)  occur  in  the 
journal  of  the  Franciscan,  who  afterwards  became  Sixtus  V. ! 

^  Krasinski  tells  us,  that  when  the  Jesuits  began  to  sway  educa- 
tion in  Poland,  the  language  was  soon  corrupted  by  a  bcurbarons 
mixture  of  Latin  phrases. — Eeformation  in  Poland^  II.  202. 

"  Old  English  MisceUany^  p.  93,  (Early  English  Text  Society). 
Dr.  Morris  thinks  that  the  friar  wrote  in  Latin,  which  was  after- 
wards Englished. 
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but  little  use  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  theme.  But 
her  worship  was  one  of  the  great  badges  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order ;  and  from  1220  onward  she  inspired  many 
an  English  Maker.  However  wrong  it  might  be  theo- 
logically, the  new  devotion  was  the  most  poetical  of  all 
rites  ;  the  dullest  monk  is  kindled  with  unwonted  fire 
when  he  sets  forth  the  glories  of  the  Maiden  Mother. 
To  her  Chaucer  and  Dunbar  have  offered  some  of  their 
most  glowing  verse. 

The  second  copy  of  Layamon's  Brut  was  written,  it  is 
thought,  about  1260.  Scores  of  old  words  set  down 
fiifty  years  earlier  in  the  first  copy  of  3205  had  now 
become  strange  in  the  ears  of  Englishmen ;  these  words 
are  therefore  dropped  altogether.  Some  French  words, 
unknown  to  Layamon,  are  found  in  this  second  copy. 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Old  and 
the  New  school  of  English  teachers,  as  they  stood  in  the 
Middle  of  this  Century.  We  find  one  poem,  written 
shortly  before  1250,  about  the  time  that  Archbishop 
Edmund  was  canonized  :  this  must  have  been  composed 
by  a  churchman  of  the  good  old  St.  Albans*  pattern,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  after  Brother  Matthew's  own 
heart.  The  rimer  casts  no  wistful  glance  abroad,  but 
appeals  to  English  saints  and  none  others;  he  strikes 
hard  at  Rome  in  a  way  that  would  have  shocked 
good  Franciscans.  He  may  have  been  a  patriot,  zealous 
for  the  old  tongue  :  for  he  is  an  exception  to  the  common 
rule ;  the  proportion  of  English  words,  now  obsolete, 
in  his  lines  is  as  great  as  in  those  of  Orrmin  fifty 
years  earlier.^     Most  different  is  another  Poem,  written 

^  Old  English  Miscellany^  p.  89. 
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in  a  mannscript  not  later  than  1260.  The  Maker  may 
well  have  been  a  Franciscan ;  he  pours  out  his  wrath  on 
priests'  wives  and  on  parsons ;  he  handles  the  sins  of 
Jankin  and  Malkin  in  most  homely  wise.  He  has  some 
French  words  that  he  need  not  have  employed,  such  as 
sire  and  dame  instead  of  father  and  mother ;  his  propor- 
tion of  obsolete  English  is  far  less  than  that  which  we 
see  in  the  lines  of  his  brother-poet.^  I  suspect  that  the 
Aneren  Riwle  (it  still  exists  in  many  copies)  must  have 
been  a  model  most  popular  among  the  Mars,  who  per- 
haps did  much  to  bring  into  vogue  the  French  words 
with  which  it  swarms. 

Long  before  the  friars  had  fairly  buckled  to  their 
work  in  England,  a  great  change  connected  with  our 
baptismal  font  had  taken  place.  The  old  national 
Christian  names  had  died  out  soon  after  1066,  and  had 
been  replaced  by  French  names;  boys  and  girls  alike 
received  newfangled  appellations.  Proper  names  are 
the  words  most  of  all  under  Fashion's  sway.  Here  and 
there  parents  might  hold  to  the  name  of  the  special 
patron  of  their  shire,  as  Northumbria  to  St.  Cuthberfc, 
the  West  Midland  to  St.  Chad,  East  Anglia  to  St.  Ed- 
mund, and  all  England  to  St.  Edward.  Still,  allowing 
for  these  exceptions,  there  was  a  general  craving  after 
Norman  names ;  the  Teutonic  ^Either  was  always  giving 
his  equally  Teutonic  son  a  fine  French  name  ;  and  this 
holds  true  even  of  villeins.  We  came  across  WUlehin 
and  Rohehin  in  1190.  When  the  author  of  the  Aneren 
Kiwle  wishes  to  forbid  the  divulging  of  the  names  of 

'   Old  English  Miscellany^  p.  1 86. 
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particular  sinners  in  shrift,  he  writes,  *  yon  need  not  say 
Willam  or  Water '  (Walter),  p.  340.  When  a  teacher 
thirty  years  later  wishes  to  brand  the  sins  of  yonng  men 
and  maidens  in  general,  he  talks  of  Rohm  and  Gilot ; 
Jack  and  Gill  were  to  come  long  afterwards.^  Robert 
of  Bmnne  has  occasion  to  mention  names  that  may  be 
given  in  baptism ;  he  at  once  refers  to '  Robert,  Willyam, 
and  Joun.'     (Handlyng  Synne,  p.  297.) 

Matthew  Paris  is  a  name  dear  to  all  true-hearted 
Englishmen;  but  we  should  have  set  the  good  monk 
upon  a  still  higher  pinnacle  had  he  only  trodden  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  earlier  Peterborough  Chronicler  and 
written  in  English.  Down  to  1220,  the  clergy  had 
fostered  our  earliest  Literature  with  earnest  care ;  after 
that  time,  with  few  exceptions,  they  seemed  to  throw  it 
aside  or  to  corrupt  it.  Of  all  the  agents  that  wrought  the 
great  change  in  our  speech,  between  1220  and  1280,  the 
fiiars,  I  suspect,  were  the  class  most  mighty  for  evil. 
Law,  learning,  fashion,  and  chivalry  are  topics  confined 
to  the  upper  classes ;  but  religion  comes  home  to  all  men 
alike,  to  high  and  to  low.  Hence,  when  the  Old  English 
theological  terms  were  dropped,  the  worst  kind  of  mis- 
chief was  done.  We  see  something  of  this  evil  in  our 
Bible  at  this  day ;  the  Gospels  and  most  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  readily  understood  over  all  the  land,  for 
they  deal  with  every-day  life.  But  the  Epistles  abound 
in  deep  theological  terms,  which  repel  rather  than  attract 

'  These  names  have  replaced  the  old  typical  names  for  the  sexes^ 
in  England,  Godric  and  Godgifa.  See  Freeman,  Norman  Conqttest, 
V.  662.  Ovajiltf  I  believe,  has  been  derived  from  Gilot.  "We  know 
our  common  '  every  man  Jack  of  them ;  *  see  Gower,  II,  303. 
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the  common  folk.     Here  Wickliflfe  and  Tyndale,  when 
they  translated  the  Scriptures,  could  not  help  themselves; 
they  were  driven  to  use  Latin  terms,  such  as  sanMjicoiicm 
and  rege)ieratiou,  owing  to  the  evil  anti-national  influence 
which  had  been  at  work  in   the  Thirteenth    Century 
long  before  their  day.     A  poor  man,  unless  he  knows 
Latin,  cannot  understand  the  full  force  of  the  word 
Redeemer ;  but  the  old  word  Againhv^yer  explained  itself. 
Such  a  word  as  propitiation  must  be  an  utter  puzzle  to 
the  great  mass  of  Englishmen ;  even  though  something 
like  it  appeared  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  so  early  as  1290. 
In  our  day,  if  writers  on  religion  would  be  popular, 
they  must  be  like  Mr.  Ryle,  intensely  Teutonic.     An 
English   word,  that    is  understood    by  high    and  low 
alike,  must  take  higher  rank  than  an  English  word  that 
commends  itself  to  none  but  Latin  scholars ;  overlying 
and  outcast  stand  high  above  superincumhent  and  eZi- 
minated.     The  lovers  of  the  Newfangled  may  talk  as 
they  list,  but  they  will  never  convince  us  that  England 
was  not  wounded  in  the  tenderest  point  of  all,  during 
the  Thirteenth  Century ;  that  age  so  righteously  revered 
by  the  statesman  and  the  architect,  so  accursed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  philologer. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  we  can  measure 
the  harm  done  in  this  Black  Century.  Villehardouin 
and  Layamon  were  dictating  or  writing  much  about  the 
same  time,  soon  after  the  year  1200.  Any  fairly  well 
educated  English  lady  will  now  understand  the  old 
Marshal  of  Champagne  with  the  greatest  ease,  after  a 
little  practice;  but  the  Worcestershire  priest,  though 
her  own  countryman,  will  be  a  standing  puzzle  to  her, 
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nnless  she  already  knows  something  of  Old  English.^ 
The  reason  for  all  this  is  plain :  France  has  always  had  the 
good  sense  to  hold  fast  to  her  old  tongae,  and  not  to 
follow  foreign  fashions ;  in  her  literatnre  there  has  never 
been  any  ugly  gap  since  1100.  Silly  England,  for  sixty 
disastrous  years,  threw  aside  her  own  home-bred  speech, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  Parisian  ways.  In  our  day, 
a  translation  is  always  supplied  for  all  English  works 
written  before  the  year  1220 ;  after  that  year  a  few  notes 
are  all  that  is  judged  needful  for  learners. 

About  1160,  our  inflections  were  rapidly  vanishing 
from  written  English,  at  least  in  the  Dano-Anglian 
country ;  in  Kent,  many  of  them  lingered  on  down  to 
1340,  and  traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  Somerset  and 
Dorset  at  this  day.  One  effect  of  the  Conquest  was, 
that  the  writing  of  Chronicles  was  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  learned  men,  but  was  given  over  to  peasants. 
The  Peterborough  Chronicle  of  1160  answers  to  what 
an  Umbrian  monk  or  peasant  might  now  achieve, 
if  he  had  a  slight  smattering  of  Latin  lore  and 
essayed  to  imitate  Cicero.  The  preservation  or  loss  of 
inflections  is  the  great  mark,  whether  a  language  be 
Old  or  New.  Of  the  three  great  changes  in  written 
English,  the  loss  of  Inflections  (at  least  in  books)  dates 
from  1160 ;  the  loss  of  the  power  of  Compounding  dates 
from  1200  in  the  East  Midland,  which  was  to  set  the 
^Eushion  to  the  whole  land ;  the  wholesale  rush  of  new 
French  words  into  oar  tongue  dates  from  1280.*     I  may 

'  Any  English  writer  of  1300  would  have  been  puzzled,  almost 
as  much  as  my  imaginary  lady,  by  Layamon's  poem. 

*  The  Ancren  Biwle  abounds  in  French  words ;  but  it  was  not 
imitated  for  sixty  years,  in  this  respect. 
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well  call  the  whole  of  this  period,  embracing  these  three 
dates,  Middle  English ;  it  differs  alike  from  what  went 
before,  and  from  what  was  to  come  later.  A  prose  piece  of 
1120  is  nearer  to  King  Alfred  than  to  an  East  Midland 
piece  of  1160 ;  an  East  Midland  piece  of  1303  is  nearer 
to  what  is  written  under  Queen  Victoria  than  to  what 
was  written  in  1250. 

But  the  worst  blow  of  all,  inflicted  by  the  sixty  years 
of  disaster,  is  the  all  but  entire  loss  of  the  Old  English 
power  of  compounding.  "We  need  not  sigh  over  our 
lost  Inflections;  they  were  waning  away  in  the  East 
Midland  so  early  as  1160,  as  we  see  in  the  Chronicle ;  and 
the  more  part  must  have  gone,  sooner  or  later,  even  had 
Harold  conquered  at  Hastings.  Owing  to  their  departure, 
our  speech  is  now  the  most  easy  and  flexible  in  the 
wjiole  world.  But  the  loss  of  the  power  of  compounding 
is  a  very  different  thing.  This  power  is  the  truest  token 
of  life  in  languages.  It  was  found  in  the  Ormulum  as 
much  as  in  the  Ancren  Biwle,  in  the  Dano- Anglian 
country  as  well  as  in  the  Saxon  shires.  But  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  in  the  East  Mid- 
land shires  that  have  ruled  our  iN'ew  English,  we  may 
remark  a  distaste  for  words  compounded  with  Preposi- 
tions ;  they  become  scarcer  and  scarcer,  though  we  have 
kept  to  this  day  some  Verbs  which  have  /ore,  (mt^  over, 
and  under  prefixed.*  This  I  have  already  remarked. 
What  a  noble  instrument  of  thought  and  speech  is 
the  Greek,  where  every  shade  of  meaning  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  simply  prefixing  a  Preposition  to  some  root ! 

^  We  sometimes  even  prefix  these  to  Eomance  woids,  as  /ore- 
ordain,  out-general,  over-balance,  and  under-mine. 
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Nothing  can  make  amends  for  England's  loss  in  this 
respect.  We  have  now  to  borrow  from  the  French  or 
Latin  brick-kiln,  instead  of  hewing  stones  out  of  onr 
own  qnarry.  How  stands  the  matter?  A  youth 
has  his  right  arm  shot  ofE;  it  is  replaced  bj  a  fine 
piece  of  French  mechanism ;  jet  we  are  told  by  some 
wiseacres  that  any  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  kindly  old 
limb  is  a  token  of  Retrogressive  Barbarism.  But  a 
remnant  of  our  old  faculty  is  left  to  us.  We  have  still 
kept,  in  some  measure,  the  power  of  compounding  with 
the  weightier  parts  of  speech;  though  here  Participles 
are  more  employed  than  Substantives ;  we  may  talk  of 
horse-feedvng  Argos,  but  not  of  favr-womcmed  Achaia. 
When  Shakespere  speaks  of  .^ery-/oo^c{  steeds,  we  see 
at  once  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  noble  power  of  striking 
off  new  words,  a  power  that  was  denied  to  Dante  and 
Comeille.  English  poets  should  stir  up  this  gift,  and 
should  never  weary  of  bestowing  upon  us  new  and 
happy  compounds.  The  bards  of  our  day  set  a  worthy 
example,  which  should  be  followed  by  prose-writers. 

We  must  weigh  the  proportion  of  obsolete  Teutonic 
words,  found  in  English  writers  of  the  Three  Periods 
into  which  we  have  divided  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Experiments  should  be  made,  by  taking  a  passage  in 
each  author's  usual  style,  containing  fifby  Nouns,  Verbs, 
and  Adverbs.  In  such  a  passage,  written  between  1200 
and  1220,  ten  or  nine  words  will  be  found  to  be  now 
obsolete ;  in  such  a  passage,  written  between  1220 
and  1280,  from  eight  to  four  words  will  be  obsolete ;  in 
such  a  passage,  written  between  1280  and  1300,  the 

M   M 
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obsolete   Teutonic  will   comprise    only  four   or  three 
words.  ^ 

Oar  store  of  homespun  terms,  as  we  see,  was  being 
more  and  more  narrowed.  Compare  Layamon's  Brat 
with  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Poem ;  we  are  at  once 
astounded  at  the  loss  in  1300  of  crowds  of  good  old 
English  words,  though  both  writers  were  translating  the 
same  French  lines.  It  is  much  the  same  in  the  lan- 
guage of  religion,  as  we  see  by  comparing  the  Ancren 
Riwle  with  the  Kentish  Sermons  of  1290,  published  by 
Dr.  Morris.  One  seventh  of  the  Teutonic  words  used 
here  in  1200  seems  to  have  altogether  dropped  out  of 
written  composition  by  the  year  1290 :  about  this  feet 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  In  the  lifetime  of  Henry  the 
Third,  far  more  harm  was  done  to  our  speech  than  in 
the  six  hundred  years  that  have  followed  his  death. 

I  now  approach  the  Third  Period  of  Middle  English, 
reaching  from  1280  to  1303 ;  which  I  have  called  the  Time 
of  Reparation  by  translators.     In  the  sixty  years  befoie 
1280,  the  ugliest  gap  in  the  whole  of  our  literature  fix>m 
Hengist  down  to  Victoria,  a  vast  multitude  of  English 
words  had  vanished  for  ever ;  the  power  of  compounding 
was  all  but  gone.  But  about  1280,  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune 
directed  the  eyes  of  all  true  Englishmen  once  more  to 
their  mother-tongue,  which  had  been  of  late  so  shame- 
fully neglected.      One   long    original   poem,    and  but 
one,  that  of  the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  had  been  put 
forth  since  1220;^  besides  this,  there  had  been  some 
translations,  mostly  religious,  from  French  and  Latin; 

'  See  my  Tables  at  p.  687. 

'  At  least,  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
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these  had  been  few  and  far  between.  At  length,  abont 
1280,  men  began  to  set  themselves  steadily  to  translate 
long  poems  from  the  French,  snch  as  the  Havelok,  the 
Tristrem,  the  Cursor  Mundi,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the 
French  Poems  on  the  History  of  England,  the  Alexander, 
the  Mannel  des  Peches,  the  Chastean  d'Amoiir.  Trans- 
lations were  better  than  nothing  at  all.  From  1280  to 
our  own  day,  English  Literature  has  been  thoroughly 
well  cultivated.  About  1320,  England  took  a  farther 
step  in  advance ;  she  began  to  put  forth  long  original 
Poems  of  her  own ;  soon  afterwards  Hampole,  Minot,  and 
the  author  of  Piers  Ploughman,  fell  to  work.  Both  before 
1220,  and  after  1280,  works  in  English  abound;  the 
interval  between  1220  and  1280,  it  should  be  well  under- 
stood, was  the  black  gulf  of  ruin.  The  wonder  is,  that 
any  one  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  modernising 
Layamon's  Poem  at  that  particular  time,  when,  as  Lord 
Castlereagh  would  have  said,  English  Literature  seemed 
to  be  turning  her  back  upon  herself.  The  few  men  who 
wrought  at  English  in  those  evil  days  should  be  regarded 
as  respectfully  as  that  handful  of  patriots,  who  kept  up 
true  English  feeling  in  the  score  of  years  after  Charles 
the  Second's  return  home. 

Edward  the  First,  whatever  he  might  have  been  in 
his  youth,  turned  out  a  truly  national  King ;  and  what 
we  owe  to  him  is  known  far  and  wide.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  wanting  to  his  glory:  he  never  made  English 
the  language  of  his  Court,  though  he  affected  to  fear 
that  his  wily  foe  at  Paris  was  plotting  to  wipe 
out  this  despised  speech.  It  was  not  until  long  after 
Edward's  death  that  our  language  could  win  Boyal 

M  V  2 
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favour.      In  his  reign  most  letters  were  written,  not 
in  Latin,  bnt  in  French.     He  loved  chivalTy,  tonma- 
ments,  and  single  combats ;  he  had  a  high  idea  of  French 
refinement,  and  this  doubtless  tended  to  throw  back  our 
speech.     The  courtly  tongue  drove  all  before  it.    For 
instance,  a  word  like  epeltng  (princeps)  was  well  under- 
stood in  1240 ;  sixty  years  later,  its  meaning  had  to  he 
explained  to  Englishmen.^     Still,  with  every  possible 
abatement,  Edward's  reign  is  every  whit  as  great  a  land- 
mark in  English  Philology  as  in  English  Constitutional 
History.     Now  it  was  that  the  great  rush  of  French 
words  came  into  our  tongue ;  we  cannot  call  it  *  an  ugly 
rush,'  when  we  think  of  the  gaps  that  had  to  be  filled 
up.     Any  one  that  reads  the  Cursor  Mundi,  the  Becket 
Legend,  the  Alexander,  or  the  Handlyng  Synne,  wiU 
throw  aside  all  his  early  ideas  about  Chaucer,  who  was 
long  falsely  supposed  to  have  been  the  great  corrupter 
of  English.     So  much  sound  Teutonic  stuff  had  been 
lost  before  1280,  that  vast  repairs  had  to  be  undertaken, 
if  our  language  thenceforward  was  to  be  copious.  French 
was  not  needed  in  1220 ;  it  was  badly  wanted  in  1280. 
One  evil  resulted,   that  we  grew  careless  of  our  old 
national  endings,  the  lie,  the  dom,  the  sum,  the  isc,  and 
others ;  and  we  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  attach  them 
to  Teutonic  roots,  since  we  had  always  French  synonyms 
ready  at  hand.^     Furthermore,  the  evil  habits  of  Henry 


*  See  the   Old  English  Miscellany,  p.  106;  and  then  compare 
Bohert  of  Glottcester,  p.  354. 

*  "We  may  still  talk  of  folk,  but  we  cannot  employ  folclie,  fokisCf 
and  many  other  words  derived  from  that  root.    Hence  it  is  that  we 
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the  Third's  reign  could  not  at  once  be  shaken  off;  there 
was  a  gradual  loss  of  old  words,  even  nnder  Edward  the 
!Pirst.  In  1280,  the  proportion  of  Teutonic  Nouns,  Verbs, 
and  Adverbs,  now  obsolete,  is  four  out  of  fifty ;  in  1290, 
it  is  but  three  out  of  fifty.  About  the  latter  year  a  firm 
check  seems  to  have  been  given  to  careless  dealing  with 
old  words;  comparatively  few  of  them  thenceforward 
were  lost.  The  New  English,  as  we  know  it,  was  now 
all  but  formed  in  the  East  Midland  shires.  Its  loss  of 
inflections,  its  neglect  of  the  old  power  of  compounding, 
and  its  substitution  of  French  words  for  Teutonic  terms, 
the  three  main  changes  in  our  speech,  all  these  tendencies 
were  as  evident  in  1280  as  they  are  six  hundred  years 
later.  Edward  did  not  encourage  English;  hence  it 
came  that  our  Standard  speech  sprang  up,  not  at  his 
Court,  but  in  cloisters  on  the  Nen  and  the  Welland. 
Still,  Edward's  reign  was  a  time  when  all  classes 
were  drawing  nearer  to  each  other.  The  ballad  on 
Lewes  fight,  in  which  a  few  French  terms  are  used, 
seemed  to  bear  witness  to  the  union  of  the  high  and  the 
low.  The  long  pohtical  struggle  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury knit  all  true  men  together,  whether  they  spoke 
French  or  English.  From  Edward's  time  dates  the 
revival  of  the  glories  of  England's  host,  which  has  seldom 
since  allowed  thirty  years  to  pass  without  some  doughty 
deed  of  arms,  achieved  beyond  our  borders ;  for  there 
were  but  few  quarrels  at  home  henceforward.  Now  it 
was,  as  I  said  before,  that  a  number  of  warlike  French 

use  tuUionalf  and  hence  nation  has  encroached  upon  folk.  Hundreds 
•of  other  good  old  Teutonic  words  are  in  this  plight. 
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romances  were  Englished.  The  word  advefrdwre^  brought 
from  France,  was  as  well  kno^vn  in  England  as  in  Ger- 
many.^  Our  jper  aventure^  having  been  bnilt  into  the 
English  Bible  centuries  later,  is  likely  to  last.  Old  Teu- 
tonic words  made  way  for  the  outlandish  terms  glory^ 
renown,  victory^  anny,  Iwst,  champion,  England  was  be- 
coming, under  her  great  Edward,  the  most  united  of  all 
Christian  kingdoms ;  the  yeomen  who  tamed  Wales  and 
strove  hard  to  conquer  Scotland  looked  with  respecfc 
upon  the  high-bom  circle  standing  next  to  the  King. 
What  was  more,  the  respect  was  returned  by  the  nobles : 
we  have  seen  the  tale  of  the  Norfolk  farmer  at  page  471 ; 
and  this,  I  suspect,  could  hardly  have  happened  out  of 
England.  France  has  always  been  the  country  that  has 
given  us  our  words  for  soldiering :  from  the  word  castel, 
used  as  a  military  word  in  1048,  to  the  word  mitraill&itsef 
brought  over  in  1870.  Englishmen  of  old  could  do  Httle 
in  war  but  sway  the  weighty  axe  or  form  the  shield- 
wall  under  the  eye  of  such  Kings  as  Ironside  or  Gk)d- 
wine's  son ;  it  was  France  that  taught  us  how  to  ply  the 
mangonel  and  trebuchet.  We  have  always  been  a  war- 
like, but  never  a  military  nation.^ 

*  Our  word  adventurer  seems  to  be  sinking  in  the  mire.  A  lady 
told  me  not  long  ago  that  she  thought  it  unkind  in  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  call  Prince  Charles  Edward  *  the  young  Adventurer.'  Thus,  what 
hut  sixty  years  ago  described  a  daring  knight,  now  conveys  to  some 
minds  the  idea  of  a  scheming  knave.  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  a  nation, 
when  wortls  that  were  once  noble  are  saddled  with  a  base  meaning. 
We  should  bestow  some  attention  on  the  changed  meanings  of  the 
Italian  pcenitentia  and  virtus, 

^  The  Editor  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne^s  lAfe^  in  1873,  complains  of 
the  poverty  of  the  English  military  vocabulary,  when  he  talks  of  a 
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The  knights  were,  moreover,  the  great  patrons  of 
Heraldry,  which  is  altogether  French  in  its  diction  ;  it 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  all  who  laid  any  claim  to 
riAiHure',  the  lion  couchcmty  or,  argent^  <fcc.,  must  have 
been  in  the  months  of  every  low-bom  man  who  aspired 
to  gentility,  and  tried  back  for  a  family.  The  French 
poem  on  King  Edward's  siege  of  Carlaveroc  bears 
witness  to  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  this  science  in 
England.^ 

The  nobles  long  clave  to  the  French  :  I  have  already 
quoted  Robert  of  Gloucester's  lines  about  England's 
high  men  speaking  one  tongue  in  1300,  while  her  low 
men  spoke  another.  After  1307,  Piers  of  Bridlington 
compiled  in  French  his  long  Chronicle  of  English 
history.  In  1310  Master  Bauf  de  Bonn  compiled 
another  Chronicle  in  French,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln.     About  1332,  a  prose  Chronicle,  also  in 

coup  de  main  and  an  attaque  brusqtiee,  Vol.  II.  846.  Even  so  late  as 
1642,  we  were  forced  to  call  in  French  and  German  engineers,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wars.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  rank  of  Comet 
Joyce  and  Ensign  Northerton  has  been  swept  away ;  we  are  henc^ 
forward  to  talk  of  sub4ieutenants.  Why  should  English  History  and 
Literature  be  so  mauled  ? 

'  When  describing  war,  even  poetry  must  use  French  words ;  as 
in  Byron's  piece,  that  begins  thus : 

*  Wa/rriors  and  chiefs,  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  when  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord.* 

Our  naval  terms  are  very  different  from  this.  But  not  long  ago,  I' 
saw  the  crew  (as  Nelson  called  it)  described  by  the  British  penny-a- 
liner  as  the  *  personnel  of  a  vessel.*  Our  seamen  were  of  yore  stout 
heart  and  sound  of  limb ;  they  are  now  said  to  be  '  conspicuous  of 
for  their  Tnorale  and  physique,*    HtBC  ego  non  agitem  ? 
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French,  was  pat  forth,  and  was  called  *  The  Biiite ; '  of 
this  many  copies  still  exist.  ^  The  Scala  Cronicik  was 
drawn  up  in  French  prose  hy  an  English  knight,  about 
1362.  Still  later,  the  courtly  poet  Gt>wer  made  his 
first  attempts  in  French,  and  most  of  the  letters  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  are  written  in  this  language.  Many 
of  the  Guilds  all  over  the  land  drew  up  their  laws  in 
French ;  as  was  done  at  Bristol  in  1416.'  There  is  a 
French  poem  on  the  death  of  York,  the  Either  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1461.  The  fashionable  tongae 
was  hard  of  dying  im  our  land. 

For  many  years  did  French  and  Engliish  ran  on  side 
by  side.  I  have  already  remarked  on  what  we  owe  to 
the  collectors  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  Of  these, 
the  most  praiseworthy  of  all  are  the  scribes  that 
flourished  in  the  Evil  Sixty  Years,  the  men  that  drew 
up  the  Cotton  Manuscript  about  1240,  the  Jesus  Manu- 
script about  1260,  not  to  mention  Layamon's  second 
transcriber.  Between  1290  and  1440  some  well-known 
English  manuscripts  were  compiled :  the  Digby,  Laud, 
Ashmole,  Harleian,  Auchinleck,  Vernon,  and  Thornton 
compilations  are  famous  names.  I  would  here  call 
attention  to  the  Harleian  Manuscript,  drawn  up  rather 
before  1320.  The  compiler  travels  over  the  foregoing 
sixty  years,  and  sets  down  Latin,  French,  and  English 
poems  alike  with  impartial  pen.  Li  some  of  these 
works  the  three  vehicles  of  English  literature  jostle 
each  other.     Thus  we  have  a  Hymn  to  the  Virgin : 


I  See  Mr.  Skeat*s  Prefiice  to  the  Havdok,  \ri.  ziii. 
«  English  GUds  (Early  English  Text  Society),  p.  286. 
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Mayden  moder  milde^ 

oiez  eel  oreysoun, 
From  shome  thou  me  sliilde^ 

e  de  ly  mtdfeUmn, 
For  love  of  thine  childe, 

me  menez  de  tresoun, 
Ich  wes  wod  and  wilde, 

ore  su  enprisoun} 

A  lady  of  more  earthly  mould  is  thus  described: 

£le  est  si  hele  et  gente  dame  egregia, 
Cum  ele  fust  imperatorisJUia 
De  heal  semhlant  etpuhra  continencia 
Ele  est  la  flur  in  amni  regis  curia. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  no  English  bard  conld  do  &ir 
justice  to  a  lady's  charms,  without  a  copious  sprinkling 
of  words  drawn  from  the  fashionable  language  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  same  Harleian  Manuscript ;  heo  is  what 
we  now  call  she : —        • 

Heo  is  dereworthe  in  day, 
Gradomej  stout,  and  gag, 


*  Lgric  Poems  (Percy  Society),  pp.  97,  65.    Another  manuscript 
(Old  English  MiscelUmg,  194)  has  the  following: 

Of  on  i>at  is  so  fayr  and  brigt, 

velud  maris  steUa, 
Brigter  >an  >e  day-is  ligt, 

parens  et  puella, 
Ich  crie  to  )>e,  ]H)a  se  to  me, 
Levedi,  prey  \>\  sone  for  me, 

tarn  pia, 
pat  ic  mote  come  to  )>e, 

Maria  / 
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•  •  •  • 

Heo  is  coral  of  godnesse; 
Heo  is  rvbie  of  rihtfulnesse, 
Heo  is  cristal  of  clannesse, 

Ant  baner  of  health. 
Heo  is  lilie  of  largesse, 
Heo  is  parvenke  ofprouesse, 
Heo  is  solsecle  of  swetnesse. 

Ant  ledy  of  leaUi,^ 

The  same  Frenchified  style  is  applied  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  feasts  and  the  amusements  of  these  fair 
ladies  and  their  lords;  we  read  as  follows,  in  the 
Havelok  of  the  year  1280.  The  heneysim  is  said,  and 
then  the  guests  see  before  them 

Ejranes,  swannes^  yeneysim, 
Lax,  lampreys,  and  god  sturgun, 
Pyment  to  diinke,  and  god  clare, 
Win  hwit  and  red,  ful  god  plente. 

•  •  •       •     •  • 
Of  fe  metes  bidde  I  not  dwelle, 
pat  is  ]7e  storie  for  to  lenge. 

It  wolde  anuye  fis  fayre  genge. 

Afterwards,  men  might  see 

pe  moste  joie  ]7at  mouhte  be. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Leyk  of  mine,  of  hasard  ok, 
Komanz  reding  on  ]>e  bok, 

per  mouthe  men  here  pe  gestes  singe, 
pe  gleymen  on  fe  tabour  dinge.* 


1  Li/ric  Poetry,  p.  52.  «  pp^  47^  55^ 
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The  old  htuistlere  now  began  to  be  called  a  minstrel. 
The  singers  of  gestes,  since  1220,  had  followed  French 
rime,  and  had  forsaken  the  Old  English  aUiteratiye 
rhythm.  In  a  poem  of  about  1230,  sixteen  lines  running 
end  in  the  sound  ede  or  eden;  this  is  elearlj  an  English 
imitation  of  one  of  the  poetical  effects,  upon  which  the 
French  baxds  prided  themselves,  as  is  well  known.  In 
the  Havelok,  fifty  years  later,  nineteen  lines  end  in  the 
same  sound  ede ;  lines  87-105.  A  vast  number  of  French 
words  must  have  been  brought  in  by  translators,  simply 
to  help  themselves  to  a  rime ;  thus,  in  the  Horn  of  1280 : 

fe  stones  heoip  of  suche  grace, 

fat  J)u  ne  schalt  in  none  place,  &c — P.  17. 

•  •  •  • 
fe  knijtes  jeden  to  table 

and  Home  ^ede  to  stable. — P.  17. 

•  •  •  • 
hi  gonne  me  assaile, 

mi  swerd  me  nolde  faille. — P.  18. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  Floriz  and  Blancheflur,  of  the 
same  date : — 

]?e  porter  is  culvert  and  felun, 
forf  he  wule  setten  his  resun, 
and  here  upon  pe  felonie, 
and  segge  fat  fu  art  a  spie. — P.  60. 

We  further  read  in  this  poem  : — 

fanne  sede  pe  burgeis, 

fat  was  wel  hende  and  curtais. 

Leaving  the  Minstrels,  we  pass  on  to  other  ministers 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  great.  The  Tristrem,  translated 
about  1280,  abounds  in  words  of  hunting ;  in  pages  33 
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and  34,  we  learn  all  the  technical  names  for  the  parts  of 
a  stag,  when  cnt  np ;  in  p.  165  we  hear  of  the  honaire 
knight,  who  bides  repaire  in  the /ore«^,  who  began  cluLci 
an  hart,  and  blew  priis,  Onr  sire  and  dam,  now  eon- 
fined  to  horses,  are  a  relic  of  this  age ;  also  a  hrcux  of 
birds.  In  1280,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  anything  but 
French  when  the  amusements  of  noblemen  are  set  forth ; 
in  p.  170  of  the  Tristrem  comes  this  stanza: 

So  it  hefel  acas. 

In  Seyn  Matheus  toun, 
That  a  fair  fest  was, 

Of  lordes  of  renoun : 
A  baroun  that  hight  BonifiEis 

Spoused  a  levedi  of  Lyoun ; 
Ther  was  miche  solas, 

Of  al  maner  soun^ 
And  gle ; 
Of  minstrals  up  and  doun, 

Bifor  the  folk  so  fre.* 

The  technical  terms  of  games  of  chance,  like  Chaucer's 
dnh  and  treye,  belong  to  the  French-speaking  class.  ^ 

Cookery  is  a  science  that  has  always  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  great;  indeed,  it  was  as  important  a 
business  in  their  eyes  as  war  or  hunting.  Several  of  the 
French  words  used  in  this  art  may  be  read  in  the  Lay  of 
Havelok,  who  himself  served  for  some  time  as  a  swiller 
of  dishes :  we  here  find  pastees,  wasteh,  veneysun,  aod 
many  other  terms  of  the  craft ;  oui*  common  rocust,  boil, 

^  Contrast  this  with  the  intense  Teutonism  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Mr.  Morris  when  riming  600  years  later. 

^  Our  ^r^  keeps  more  to  the  true  old  Vowel  sound  than  the  modem 
French  trois,  just  as  our  detice  preserves  the  old  sound  of  deux. 
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/ry,  hroil^  todsty  grease,  Jyrawn^  larder,  tear  witness  as  to 
which  race  it  was  that  had  the  control  of  the  kitchen. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Lady,  the  Knight,  and  the 
Friar;  we  now  come  to  the  Lawyer.^  The  whole  of  the 
government  was  long  in  the  hands  of  the  French-speak- 
ing  class.  Henry  the  Second,  the  great  organiser  of 
English  law,  was  a  thorough  Frenchman,  who  lived  in 
oar  island  as  little  as  he  could ;  the  tribunals  were  in 
his  time  reformed  ;  and  the  law  terms,  with  which 
Blackstone  abounds  (peine  forte  et  dure,  for  instance), 
are  the  bequest  of  this  age.  The  B>oman  law  had  been 
studied  at  Oxford  even  before  Henry  had  begun  to  reign  ; 
and  Canceller  was  one  of  the  earliest  foreign  words  that 
came  iu.  The  Legend  of  St.  Thomas,  drawn  up  about 
1300,  swarms  with  French  words  when  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  are  described;  and  a  Charter  of  King 
Athelstane's,  turned  into  the  English  spoken  rather 
earlier,  shows  how  many  of  our  own  old  law  terms  had 
by  that  time  been  supplanted  by  foreign  ware.^  Our 
barristers  still  keep  the  old  French  pronunciation  of  their 
technical  word  record;  the  oyez  of  our  courts  is  well 
known ;  when  we  talk  of  an  Ji&ir  male,  we  use  a  French 
construction ;  we  do  not  begin,  but  commence  an  action 
at  law.  A  bard  of  1220,  (*  Old  English  Miscellany,'  p.  76) 

^  Those  who  administered  the  law  were  either  churchmen  or 
knights. 

'  Kemble,  Cod,  Dip.  V.  235.  We  here  find  grantt/e,  comfirmye, 
and  custttmes.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  leanii  that  few  or 
none  in  1745  could  explain  the  old  English  law  terms  in  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine's  Charter  of  1140/  saca  et  soca,  et  thol  et  theam,  et 
infangthief  et  outfangthief,  sive  hand«habend,  sive  bak-barand;' 
these  had  made  way  for  French  terms. 
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sets  before  ns  the  jploAjdufs^  so  keen  in  tlieir  red  and  green 
garb,  men  who  give  nnright  dooms ;  for  this  they  will 
suffer  in  the  next  world,  "We  get  another  picture  of  the 
lawyers  in  1280 ;  there  is  the  old  fellow,  who  is  the  best 
sire\  his  clerkes,  who  pink  with  pen  upon  parchment, 
while  they  hreve  a  man.  Then  there  are  somefKywrs 
(hence  the  proper  name  Sumner),  who  are  the  plague  of 
the  parish ;  priests  come  to  the  County  Court  and  boast 
of  their  privilegie  from  the  Pope.  Evil  deeds  are  done 
at  the  chapitre  and  the  constory ;  this  is  the  writer's 
experience,  *  seththen  y  phide  at  bisshopes  plee.^  ^ 
In  the  Floriz,  of  the  same  date,  we  hear  about — 

Felons  inome  hond-habbing 

For  to  suffice  jugement, 

Bifute  answere  ofer  acupement. — ^P.  70. 

The  stately  word  Parliament  is  French,  while  King  is 
Teutonic.  The  same  rivalry  may  be  seen  in  Lords  and 
Commons,  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses,  aldermen 
and  mayor,  borough  and  city.  Since  1660,  French  has 
replaced  Latin  as  the  general  language  of  diplomacy, 
and  has  therefore  given  us  many  new  words  and 
idioms,  that  would  have  astonished  Bossuet  as  much  as 
Dryden. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  clergy,  who  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  pi*eaching ;  all  the  lore  of  the  day 
was  lodged  in  their  hands.  Roger  Bacon's  life  sets 
before  us  the  bold  way  in  which  some  of  them  pried 
into  the  secrets  of  Nature.    One  of  the  means  by  which 

*  Political  Songs  (Wright),  pp.  156-159.    Is  there  a  pun  here  on 
the  English  play  and  tlie  French  plaider  ? 
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they  drew  to  themselves  the  love  of  the  common  folk 
was  the  practice  of  medicine;  in  the  friars  1)he  leper 
fonnd  his  only  friends.  To  these  early  forefathers  of 
our  leechcraft  we  owe  a  further  change  in  onr  tongne. 
There  are  many  English  words  for  sundry  parts  and 
functions  of  the  human  frame,  words  that  no  well-hred 
man  can  use;  custom  has  ruled  that  we  must  employ 
Latin  synonyms.  The  first  example  I  remember  of  this 
delicacy  (it  ought  not  to  be  called  mawkishness)  is  in 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  writing  about  1300.  When  de- 
scribing the  tortures  inflicted  by  King  John  on  his 
subjects  in  1216,  and  the  death  of  the  Earl  Marshal  on 
an  Irish  field  in  1234,  the  old  rimer  uses  terms  borrowed 
from  the  French  that  he  was  translating,  instead  of 
certain  English  words  that  would  jar  upon  our  taste.  ^ 
But  a  leech  who  flourished  eighty  years  after  Robert's 
time  is  far  more  plain-spoken,  when  describiug  his 
cures,  made  at  Newark  and  London.^     Indeed,  he  is  as 

*  On  this  head  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Germany  and 
England.  Teutonic  words  that  no  well  bred  Englishman  could  use 
before  a  woman  may  be  printed  by  grave  German  historians.  See 
Yon  Baumer's  account  of  the  siege  of  Viterbo  in  1243,  Geschichte 
der  Hohenstaufen.  Of  course  I  know  that  this  does  not  prove  Ger- 
mans to  be  one  whit  more  indelicate  than  Englishmen ;  custom  is 
everything. 

'  John  Ardeme's  Account  of  himself,  JReliquuB  Antigua^  I.  191. 
Charles  II.  was  the  best  bred  Englishman  of  his  time,  yet  he  writes 
to  his  sister : — *  Poor  O'Nial  died  this  afternoon  of  an  ulcer  in  his 
guts! — Curry's  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland^  I.  308.  So  swiftly  does 
fashion  change !  The  amusing  Life  of  the  Rev.  P.  Skelton  was  pub- 
lished so  late  as  1792  by  a  worthy  Irish  clergyman ;  still,  this  con- 
tains many  phrases  at  which  our  more  squeamish  age  would  cry  out. 
Boswell  used  a  term  struck  out  by  Croker  forty  years  afterwards. 
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little  mealj-mouthed  as  Orrmin  himself.  It  was  not, 
however,  nntil  very  late  times  that  'peff9^aJti(m  replaced 
in  polite  speech  the  English  word  akin  to  the  Sanscrit 
w^Aa^  or  that  &e%  was  thought  to  be  coarser  than 
stomach. 

The  leeches,  like  the  lawyers,  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  about  when  they  couched  the  diction  of  their 
respective  crafts  in  French  or  Latin,  far  removed  from 
vulgar  ken.  A  sad  picture  is  drawn  in  the  Cursor 
Mundi,  about  1290,  of  the  diseases  of  King  Herod : — 

pe  parlesi  (palsy)  has  his  a*  side.  '  one 

•  ...  a 

In  his  heved  he  has  ])e  scall, 
pe  scab  overgas  his  bodi  all. 

•  •       '     .  .  • 

Wit  fe  crache  him  tok  ]>e  scurf, 

>e  fester  thrild  his  bodi  thurgh, 

)e  gutte  (gout)  fe  potagre  es  il  to  bete,^         ^  °*end 
'.  '.t  fell  al  dun  intil  his  fete. 

Over  al  ]7an  was  he  meeel  ^  plain,  "^  leper 

And  farwit  had  fever  quartain ; 
Ydropsi  held  him  sua  in  threst.^ 

So  early  as  1220,  we  read  of  the  desjptUinge  of  scole- 
maistres  in  the  Legend  of  St.  Katherine.  The  best 
English  scientific  treatise  of  this  Century  is  *  The  Pit 
of  Hell,'  printed  by  Mr.  Wright ;  it  deals  with  the 
shaping  of  the  human  frame.     It  is  strange  to  contrast 

'  Cursor  Mundi,  p.  678.  As  to  the  last  evil,  ydropsi,  JEIfric  had 
called  it  water-sickness,  when  describing  the  same  event.  I  may 
remark,  that  the  common  folk  always  talk  of  a  doctor,  but  would  be 
puzzled  by  the  word  leech,  used  by  Scott  and  Byron.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  in  which  a  Teutonic  word  commends  itself  more 
to  the  high  than  to  the  low. 
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the  dieiion  found  here  with  the  obsolete  English  of  a 
treatise  on  Astronomy,  put  forth  three  hundred  yeara 
earlier,  and  printed  in  the  same  book  of  Mr.  Wright's, 
A  Poem  by  the  author  of  the  *  Pit  of  Hell '  ^ves  us  a 
peep  into  Oxford  life  in  the  days  of  St.  Edmund  the 
Archbishop ;  we  are  first  told,  that  he  forgat  not  his 
oreisoun  for  no  stvdie,  ne  for  ]>o^t  of  lessoun ;  he  soon 
undertook  arithmetic,  though  he  was  not  a  Cambridge 
man : — 

Of  art  he  radde  six  jer  continuelliche  ynouj. 
And  sijjf  e,  for  beo  more  profound,  to  arsmetrike  he  drouj^ 
And  arsmetrike  radde  in  cours,  in  Oxenford  wel  feste, 
And  his  figours  drou^  al  dai,  and  his  numbre  caste. 
Arsmetrike  is  a  lore  ])at  of  figours  al  is, 
And  of  draujtes  as  me  drawef  in  poudre  and  in  numbre 
iwis.* 

iElfric  had  employed  some  Latin  terms  in  his  day> 
but  he  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  number  of 
these  that  were  flowing  in,  could  he  have  come  to  life 
again  about  the  year  1300.  Science  in  our  land  has 
always  held  fiswst  to  foreign  words.  The  Old  English 
hyge  (mens)  had  given  birth  to  many  compounds ;  none 
of  these  seem  to  have  outlived  Layamon's  day.  Science 
spumed  the  Teutonic  and  clung  fast  to  the  French  and 
Tmtin.  We  are  even  driven  to  borrow  the  French 
sa/vant,  to  express  *a  man  of  lore*  in  one  word.*    A 

*  Life  of  St.  Edmund  (Philological  Society),  pp.  76,  77. 

^  When  the  savants  unbend  in  the  evening,  after  a  Oongresff^ 
they  go  to  a  Conversazione.  Nothing  proves  the  ntter  barrenness  of 
English  social  life  more  than  the  fact,  that  we  hove  had  to  borroir 
this  Italian  word. 

N    N 
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Social  Science  Congress  would  sbndder  if  amihropolo^ 
or  hiology  were  to  be  Tentonized.  "We  now  find  it  pretty 
easy  to  understand  the  Chronicle  or  the  GroepeLs  of 
the  year  1^00 ;  while  King  Alfred's  Translation  of  the 
Pastoral  Care  is  stiff  reading  indeed.  This  is  because 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  Thirteenth  Centnry  were 
peculiarly  hostile  to  the  Old  English  terms  employed  in 
philosophy  and  deep  theology.* 

Architecture  was  another  craft  in  which  the  clergy 
took  the  lead ;  Alan  de  Walsingham  by  no  means  stood 
alone.*  English  words  were  well  enough  when  a  cot  or 
a  farm-house  was  in  hand ;  but  for  the  building  of  a 

*  It  would  be  easy,  I  think,  in  our  day  to  write  a  book  on  Meta- 
physics, wherein  there  should  not  be  one  Teutonic  Noun  or  Verb, 
except  am,  is,  shall,  and  such  like.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  wbj 
Natural  History  should  resort  to  foreign  tenns,  which  seem  chosen 
on  purpose  to  confine  this  study  to  those  who  know  Latin  and 
Greek.  A  child  in  the  National  schools  repeats  like  a  parrot  words 
like  rodents  and  graminivorous ;  he  would  at  once  attach  a  dear  idea 
to  gnawers  and  grass-eating.  Our  beautiful  old  English  names  of 
plants  and  flowers  have  been  supplanted  by  Latin  words  ;  arboricul- 
iure  is  one  of  our  latest  gems.  Any  man,  who  would  Teutonize  the 
name-system  of  certain  sciences,  would  play  the  part  of  a  sound 
English  patriot.  We  have  made  a  beginning;  compare  the 
plain-spoken  works  on  English  Htstorg,  which  are  now  selling  by 
thousands,  with  the  bombastic  stuff  that  was  in  vogue  twenty  years 
ago.  The  prig  and  the  pedant  wail  over  the  change ;  but  our  nation, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  much  benefitted.  Why  should  not  other 
branches  of  knowledge  be  promoted  to  the  level  of  History  ?  I  have 
seen  it  remarked  that  children  are  no  fools,  but  that  their  teachers 
Tery  often  are  fools.  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  works,  draws  a  good 
sketch  of  Mr.  Macchokemchild,  an  inspector  of  schools. 

'  The  dergy  were  also  great  engineers  in  war,  as  we  read  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Crusades  against  the  Albigenses  and  Eceelin  da 
Bomano.  The  renowned  Chilli ngworth  wanted  to  play  the  same 
part  at  the  si^e  of  Gloucester  in  1643. 
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vcastle  OP  a  cathedral,  scores  of  French  technical  words 
had  to  be  called  in :  at  Canterbury,  William  the  Eng- 
glishman  doubtless  employed  much  the  same  diction  as 
his  predecessor,  William  of  Sens.  Indeed,  the  new  style 
of  building,  brought  from  France  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  these  worthies,  must  have  un- 
folded many  a  new  term  of  art  to  King  Edward's  masons 
at  Westminster.  The  wpjkr  of  Glastonbury  Church, 
which  beheld  a  mournful  scene  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
has  long  since  taken  the  name  of  triforium.  In  our  own 
•day,  the  great  revival  of  Architecture  has  led  to  a  won- 
derful enlargement  of  diction  among  the  common  folk ; 
every  working  mason  now  has  in  his  mouth  scores  of 
words,  for  the  meaning  of  which  learned  men  forty  years 
ago  would  have  searched  in  dictionaries.^ 

In  the  Cursor  Mundi,  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  said  to 
liave  been  built 

Wit  tile  and  ter,  wituten  stan. 

Ofer  morter  was  J>er  nan ; 

Wit  cord  and  plum  fai  wroght  sa  hei. 

They  thus  imagined  their  work : 

I  rede  we  begin  a  laboure 
And  do  we  wel  and  make  a  toure, 
Wit  suire  and  scantilon  sa  even, 
pat  may  reche  heghur  fan  heven.^ 

The  Tristrem  had  already  employed  more  than  two 
liundred  French  terms  of  war,  hunting,  law,  leecbcraft, 

*  Our  words  used  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  come  fron^ 
Italy,  not  from  France. 
»  P.  136. 

K  K  2 
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religion,  and  ladies'  dress ;  but  the  inroad  of  foreign  words 
was  to  continue.    About  the  year  1290,  we  find  Church- 
men becoming  more  and  more  French  in  their  speech. 
Hundreds  of  good  old  English  words  were  now  lost  for 
ever ;  and  the  terms  that  replaced  them,  having  been  for 
years  in  the  mouths  of  men,  were  at  lengt.h  being  set 
down  in  manuscripts.     The  Life  of  a  Saint  (m.any  such 
are  extant,  written  at  this  time)  was  called  a  Vie}     In 
that  version  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  which  dates  from 
the  aforesaid  year,  the  transcriber  has  gone  out  of  his^ 
way  to  bring  in  the  words  ddmj^  cormnandment  (this 
comes  twice  over),  and  serve :  all  these  are  crowded  into 
five  lines.     Still  more  remarkable  are  the  few  and  short 
Kentish  Sermons,  translated  from  the  French  about  the 
same  time,  1290.^.     Never  were  the  Old  and  the  New 
brought  face  to  face  within  narrower  compass.     We  see 
the  old  Article  with  its  three  genders,  se,  d,  pet  (in  Sans- 
crit sa,  sd,  tat),  still  lingering  on  in  Kent,  though  these 
forms  had  been  dropped  everywhere  else  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  about  seventy  French  words, 
many  of  which,  as  verray,  defenclen,  signiftance,  orgeilus, 
comme7icenient,  were  not  needed  at  all.     When  reading 
the  short  sentence,  *  this  is  si  signefiance  of  the  miracle,' 
our  thoughts  are  at  one  time  borne  back  to  the  abode  of 
our  earliest  forefathers  on  the  Oxus ;  at  another  time 
we  see  the  fine  language  of  the  Victorian  penny-a-liner 
most  clearly  foreshadowed.     After  1290,  we  hardly  ever 

^  Long  before  this,  the  Legend  of  8t,  Juliana  begins,  '  her  cum- 
sd^  (commence'^)  ]>e  viey  &c.'  In  this  piece  Caldey  stands  for 
Ohaldsea. 

*  Old  English  Miscellany,  p.  26  (Early  English  Text.  Society). 
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find  a  passage  in  which  the  English  words,  now  obsolete, 
are  more  than  one  seventeenth  of  the  whole ;  ^  the  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  some  Alliterative  poem.  This 
fact  gives  ns  some  idea  of  the  havoc  wrought  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century.     . 

It  was  to  translators  in  Edward  the  First's  time 
(this  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  that  our  New 
English  owes  its  present  Frenchified  guise.  I  shall 
now  give  two  passages  from  the  Cursor  Mundi,  which 
will  show,  first  the  motive  of  the  average  translator, 
and  next,  the  flood  of  outlandish  words  brought  in  by 
him.  2 

pis  ilk  bok  es  ti-anslate 

Into  IngUs  tong  to  rede, 

For  the  love  of  Inglis  lede  (people), 

Inglis  lede  of  Ingland, . 

For  the  commun  at  understand. 

Frankis  rimes  here  I  redd, 

Oomunlik  in  ilk  sted, 

Mast  es  it  wroght  for  Frankis  man ; 

Quat  is  for  him  na  Frankis  can  ? 

Of  Ingland  the  nacion, 

Es  Inglis  man  far  in  commun ; 

pe  speche  fat  man  wit  mast  may  spede. 

Mast  farwit  to  speke  war  nede ; 

Selden  was  for  ani  chance 

Praised  Inglis  tong  in  France ; 

Give  we  ilkan  fare  langage, 

]Me  think  we  do  f  am  non  outrage. 

I  r  ■  ■    1  I  ^  ^~ 

*  We  must  count  only  the  Nonns,  Verbs,  and  Adverbs. 

^  We  may  remark  how  this  Yorkshipeman  clings  to  the  rightful 
old  Frankis,  which  had  been  pronounced  French  in  the  South,  ever 
eince  Layamon's  time.  ,The  Northern  poet  even  tiums  the  foreign 
jcharge  into  carJc. — P.  1314. 
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To  laud  and  Inglis  man  I  spell 
pat  understandes  J)at  I  tell. — P,  20. 

Our  poet  thus  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  there  was- 
much  poetry  in  the  England  of  1290,  but  that  this  poetry 
was  all  in  French,  unless  some  one  took  pity  on  the 
lewd  folk  and  translated  for  their  behoof.  Of  the  effect 
of  these  translations  the  following  is  a  specimen.  I  have- 
underlined  the  French  words,  which  form  more  than 
one  third  of  the  Nouns,  Verbs,  and  Adverbs: — 

A  aaumpvl  her  be  ]>aeiu  I  say, 

pat  rages  in  fare  riot  ay ; 

In  riot  and  in  rigdage, 

Of  all  fere  liif  spend  f  ai  f e  stage ; 

For  now  is  halden  non  in  curSy 

Bot  qua  fat  luve  can  paramurs  ; 

pat/o/y  luve  fat  vanite, 

pam  likes  now  nan  o^ev  gle ; 

Hit  neys  hot  f ant U7n  for  to  say, 

To  day  it  is,  to  moru  away, 

Wyt  chaunce  of  ded,  or  chaunce  of  hert. — P.  10.. 

This  is  a  Yorkshire  poem,  and  the  passage  alone  is 
enough  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  those  who  hold 
that  French  made  great  conquests  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, but  did  not  much  affect  the  North.  Fifty  years 
later,  the  Northern  Hampole  has  thrice  as  much  French 
in  his  prose  treatises  as  his  Kentish  rival.'  Aoout  1300, 
the  Southern  translator  of  Bishop  Robert's  Ghasteau 
d' Amour  states  that  we  cannot  all  understand  Latin, 
Hebrew,   Greek,  or  French;  still  every  man  ought  to 

*  There  is  a  mass  of  French  words,  later  still,  in  Barbour  and 
Wyntoun. 
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sing  God's  praises  '  wij> '  such  speche  as  lie  con  leme.' 
The  Bishop  had  written  fifty  years  earlier : — 

En  Komanz  comenz  ma  reison^ 
For  ceus  ki  ne  sevent  mie 
Ne  lettrure  ne  clergie. 

This  his  translator  adapts  to  the  changed  practice  of  a 
later  day — • 

On  Englisch  I  chul  mi  resun  schowen 
For  him  fat  con  not  iknowen 
NouJ>er  French  ne  lAtyn.^ 

Much  about  the  same  time,  another  French  poem 
was  translated  and  enlarged,  the  Handlyng  Synne,  that 
we  have  already  seen.  By  1290,  the  mischief  had  been 
done  ;  we  must  not  be  hard  on  Colonel  Hamley,  or  on 
Blackstone,  or  on  the  compilers  of  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
book,  or  on  the  describer  of  a  fashionable  wedding  in  the 
Morning  Post,  or  on  the  chronicler  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
feast,  or  on  the  Editors  of  the  Lancet  and  the  Builder, 
beciause  they  deal  in  shoals  of  foreign  terms;  nearly 
six  hundred  years  ago  it  was  settled  that  the  technical 
diction  of  their  respective  crafts  must  to  a  great  extent 
be  couched  in  French  or  Latin. ^  There  were  about 
150  Romance  words  in  our  tongue  before  1066,  being 
mostly  the  names  of  Church  furniture,  foreign  plants, 

*  Castd  of  LovCy  published  by  Mr.  Weymouth  for  the  Philological 
Society,  page  3. 

'  It  was  once  my  lot  to  treat  of  a  code  of  law ;  I  find,  on  looking 
over  my  book,  that  at  least  one  half  of  my  Substantives,  Adjectives, 
Adverbs,  and  Verbs  dealing  with  this  subject,  are  of  Latin  birth ;  so 
impossible  is  it  for  the  most  earnest  Teuton  to  shake  off  the  tram- 
mels laid  on  England  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
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and  strange  animals.  About  100  more  Bomance  words 
got  the  right  of  English  citizenship  before  the  year  1200. 
Lastly,  800  other  Bomance  words  had  become  conmion 
with  our  writers  by  the  year  1300 ;  and  before  these 
came  in,  many  hundreds  of  good  old  English  words  had 
been  put  out  of  the  way.  Fearfol  was  the  havock  done 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century ;  sore  is  our  loss  :  but  those 
of  us  who  love  a  Teutonic  diction  should  blame,  not 
Chaucer  or  Wickliffe,  but  the  foreign  fashions  of  an 
earlier  age.  The  time  of  King  Henry  the  Third's  death 
is  the  moment  when  our  written  speech  was  barrenest ; 
a  crowd  of  English  words  had  already  been  dropped, 
^nd  few  French  words  had  as  yet  been  used  by  any 
writer  of  prose  or  poetry,  except  by  the  author  of  the 
Ancren  Biwle ;  hitherto  the  outlandish  words  had  come 
as  single  spies,  henceforward  they  were  to  come  in 
Datallions.^ 

There  was  no  Standard  of  English,  accepted  all  over 
the  country,  from  1160  to  1360  ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
lies  ready  to  hand.  Though  the  Cursor  Mundi  is  mostly 
a  translation  from  the  French,  there  is  one  exception; 
the  matter  from  page  1148  to  1192  is  copied  from  a 
Southern  English  poem.  As  the  compiler  of  the  Cursor 
says  of  this  particular  part, 

In  Sotherin  Englis  was  it  draun, 
And  tumd  it  have  I  till  our  aun 
Langage  o  Northiin  lede, 
pat  can  nan  oi]7er  Englis  rede. 

The  Southern  English  original,  compiled  about  1280, 

1  If  any  one  wishes  to  divide  English  into  two,  not  into  three, 
parts,  I  think  that  1270  would  be  the  fairest  point  of  division. 
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seems  to  have  perislied  ;  bnt  we  may  gain  a  good  idea  of 
what  it  mnst  have  been  by  comparing  the  two  versions 
of  the  Assumption,  printed  in  the  *  King  Horn,'  pp.  44 
and  75.  The  proportion  of  French  words  is  here  less 
than  in  the  Cnrsor  Mundi.  The  Southern  version 
should  be  compared  with  the  rather  later  Northern 
variation,  for  we  may  thus  see  how  the  tongue  spoken 
on  the  Thames  differed  from  that  spoken  on  the  Tees  in 
1290,  when  the  great  strife  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Britain  was  about  to  begin.  We  have  here  an  unu- 
sual privilege ;  for,  though  Northern  poems  were  often 
done  into  Southern  English,  the  process  was  hardly 
ever  reversed.  The  Old  English  heo  (ilia)  had  long 
vanished  from  Yorkshire ;  the  following  Southern  lines 
had  therefore  to  be  altered,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
rime: 

'  Alas,  my  sone,'  seide  heo, 

*  Hu  may  ihc  live,  hu  may  f  is  beo  ? ' 

These  became  in  Yorkshire, 

^  Alas,  alas^  alas,'  said  sco, 

*  How  mai  I  live,  how  mai  I  he  ? ' 

Southern,  Northeim  Trandation, 

Wepe  Greta 

No  wunder  naa  Was  na  ferli 

Schal  loky  ]>e  Sal  ta  kep  to  fe 

He  wakede  more  Scho  wok  mar 

Kepte  Keped 

pe  whiles  hi  were  To-quils  ]>sa.  lenged 

pu  were  ibore  pou  was  horn 

Ne  schaltu  heo  Tu  mon  noght  he 

Belamy  pou  suet  ami 
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SmUhem. 
Ihc  bidde  f  e 
Lito  hire  chaumbre 
lie  bitraief 
Hem  to  amendv 
pe  devel 
pu  poledest  wo 
Wite  hem 
He  clupede 
Tobigge 
Jelde  hit  jou 
Of  fat  tifinge 
Wend  J)u  nogt 
Nabbeth  no  drede 
No  sorej  schal  come 
Whei  (where)  hy  be 
What  is  fe  ? 


Northern  Trandatum. 
I  prai  te 

Until  hir  chamber 
He  bisuikes 

>am  to  mend 

)e  feind 

?ou  thold  wa 

)ou  kepe  ]7am. 
Scho  cald 
Tobu 

Foryeild  it  yuu 
0  suilk  bodes 
pou  part  noght 
Has  na  dred 
Na  wa  sal  negh 
Quarsum  ]7ai  be 
Quat  ails  te  ? 


The  future  Standard  English,  as  we  may  clearly  see,, 
was  to  follow  blindly  neither  the  Southern  nor  the 
Northern  variety  of  speech,  but  was  to  look  for  her 
pattern  to  something  that  trimmed  between  the  two; 
the  great  step  was  to  be  taken  rather  later  than  1290. 
If  some  dialect  about  midway  between  London  and 
York  were  to  come  to  the  front,  this  would  have  the 
best  chance  of  being  understood  all  over  England,  in 
the  South  and  the  North  alike.  When  we  compare  the 
two  versions  above,  we  must  see  that  a  Franciscan 
Chapter  at  Oxford  or  London,  including  brethren  from 
all  the  English  shires,  could  not  well  help  having  recourse 
to  either  French  or  Latin,  if  the  business  in  hand  was  to 
be  understood  by  all  the  members  alike.  ^ 

^  When  the  Slayonians,  from  Carniola  to  Gallicia,  met  in  Par- 
liament m  1848,  they  found  it  needftil  to  use  the  hated  G-erman. 
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I  woxdd  here  protest  against  a  common  habit  of 
grammarians ;    when  they  find  themselves  puzzled  in 
English,  they  make  the  Norman  Conquest  answerable 
for  anything  and  everything.     In  this  way  they  account 
for  the  Teutonic  guttural  being  suppressed  in  the  middle^ 
or  at  the  end  of  our  words ;  huxom  is  one  of  the  few  that 
keep  the  sound  of  the  old  h  (buhsom)  in  the  middle. 
But  the  French  speech,  as  we  see  in  the  Cursor  Mundi^ 
in  Hampole,  in  Barbour,  in  Wyntoun,  and  in  Dunbar, 
had  quite  as  much  influence  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South  of  our  island.     I  would  suggest  that  men  who 
toil  in  a  hilly  country,  such  as  extends  from  Derby 
to  Edinburgh,  are  more  likely  to  keep  the  hard  rough 
sounds  than  are  the  easy-going   dwellers  in   the  rich 
level  plains  of  Southern  England.^     But  it  is  curious 
that  from  1290  downwards,  the  North  has  always  kept 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  old  Teutonic  words  than  the 
South  has  done ;  Dorset  must  in  this  yield  to  Ayrshire. 
Yet  the  Scotch  classic  writers  (as  they  are  called),  such 
as  Hume  and  Bobertson,  had  at  least  as  much  love  for 
Bomance  diction  as  their  Southern  brethren  had.     The 
common  folk  in  Scotland  have  kept  the  beautiful  old 
form  feaZ,  a  French  word  unknown  in  the  South. 

Between  1220  and  1280  the  new  French  words  were 
but  few;  it  was  about  the  latter  year  that  they  were 
beginning  to  pour  into  written  English.  In  the  Havelok 
the  old  corune,  by  which  a  priest's  head  had  been  meant, 
was  now  applied  to  any  man's  skull;  it  is  our  crown, 

*  Lord  Brougham's  name  was  sounded  something  like  *  Brokham  * 
in  the  Yorkshire  Dales  long  after  1800,  as  Professor  Sedgwick 
tells  us. 
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In  p.  26  the  French  nieyne  stands  for  household^  whence 
comes  menial.  Da/m,  the  French  corruption  of  the  Latiu 
cfommm,  is  in  p.  70  ;  it  was  prefixed,  as  Dan,  to  English 
names  twenty  years  after  this,  and  the  title,  used 
of  monks,  lasted  down  to  the  Reformation.^  The 
female  dame  (domina)  has  been  longer-lived;  Dame 
Leve  comes  in  this  poem,  as  Sir  Edward  came  twenty 
years  earlier.  The  term  mayster  had  hitherto  been  used 
as  a  title  of  honour ;  at  p.  35  it  is  applied  to  a  kitchen- 
knave  by  a  King.  I  remember,  when  a  school  boy, 
that  we  used  to  greet  strangers  with  this  title  when 
asking  a  question  :  *  I  say,  master.'  The  French  hurgeys 
is  encroaching  on  the  English  burgJisr,  p.  40.  At  p.  79 
comes  the  phrase  to  crie  msrci.  The  word  jpomre  (pauper) 
here  keeps  its  old  French  sound,  for  it  rimes  witli  Dovere 
(p.  5) ;  there  is  also  utrage.  We  hear,  at  p.  8,  that  a 
King  dede  sayse  mtil  his  hond  al  Engelond,  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  French  law  term  came  into  common  use  as 
a  synonym  for  cohere.  Storie  appears  clipped  of  the 
vowel  that  once  began  it,  and  Jtcstice  is  used  for  a  man 
in  office  as  well  as  for  a  virtue.  The  French  corruption 
of  Jiceres  was  taking  root  in  England,  and  was  written 
eyr,  just  as  we  pronounce  it.  We  see  the  origin  of  deuce 
in  the  line 

Beus  I  lemman,  hwat  may  ]>is  he  P 

*  A  priest  in  Italy  once  told  me  the  rule  for  the  modern  nse  of 
the  word  Domimcs ; 

Coelestem  Dominum,  terrestrem  dicit^  Domnum, 

Don  is  used  in  Italy,  though  not  so  much  as  in  Spain.    France  talks 
of  Bom  Calmet,  England  of  Ban  Lydgate. 
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The  datheit,  first  found  in  Dorsetshire,  is  in  constant 
use.  The  old  Interjection  of  sorrow,  eala  "pcet!  now 
takes  a  French  form, 

Alias !  fat  he  shal  J>erwith  fare ! — P.  46. 

The  French  allaz,  now  helas,  is  often  met  with; 

In  the  poem  on  the  Assumption,  about  1280,  sjpace  is 
used  of  time,  not  of  place :  *  give  them  space  to  amend,' 
p.  48,  In  the  King  Horn  the  French  words  are  many, 
and  some  of  them  are  forced  into  English  idioms,  as  I  me 
dute  (p.  10)  for  I  fear  me.*  Sir  is  attached  to  words 
other  than  proper  names,  as  sire  kyng  (p.  23).  We  see 
he  is  of  age  (p.  38)  ;  there  is  also  squier^  gravel,  ^oicJcet, 
hitraie ;  the  verb  arrive  is  in  constant  use.  We  hear  of 
a  giant  from  PaA^nyme  (p.  23),  and  of  an  oath  bi  Seint 
Gile  (p.  33).  We  see  gigour  (violin-player)  at  p.  42; 
perhaps  our  jig  comes  from  this.  There  are  also  cler, 
oste  (hospes),  porter ,  store.  Another  version  of  the 
Floriz  and  Blancheflur  was  compiled  about  twenty  years 
after  this  time ;  it  is  printed  along  with  the  other  poems 
I  have  analysed,  and  begins  at  p.  101.^  We  have  seen 
that  in  this  Century  oi  in  English  had  the  sound  of  the 
French  ou  or  ou-i ;  we  now  find  it  once  more  taking  the 
sound  of  the  French  ai.  At  p.  106  the  proper  name 
Doyre  rimes  with  faAjre\  soon  afterwards  the  former 
is  written  Dayre,  The  French  oi  was  sounded  like 
their  ou-i  in  hoily  and  like  their  ai  in  hi.     The  old  covnt 

'  We  may  still  hear  dottbt  used  for  fear ;  as  *  I  doubt  you  want 
a  dose.*    The  French  used  it  in  this  way, 

'  In  the  second  page  of  this  -we  find  faderlonde ;  this  long  ago 
died  out  in  England,  but  was  brought  over  from  Germany  in  our 
own  times. 
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(cognitus)  about  this  time  changed  firom  the  cfmn^  of 
Philip  de  Thaun  to  qvmnt}  The  old/at&Ze  has  given  us 
two  words,  foible  and  feeble  ;  all  three  must  have  been 
formerly  pronounced  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  Lyric  Poems  of  1280  the  French  words  are 
many ;  in  p.  75  we  see  atscajperiy  a  combination  of  the 
English  cetstyrtan  and  the  French  escha^er.  At  p.  100 
comes  dempned,  a  compromise  between  the  English 
deman  and  the  French  dcumner.  About  this  year,  1280, 
the  two  languages  were  beginning  to  mingle  together. 
"We  find  expressions  like  make  my  pees  (p.  100),  Jcepe 
cou7ite,  p.  152  (Political  S.),  compos  a  life,  p.  202.  There 
are  also  bailif  tax,  paroshe,  motun  (ovis),  crust.  There 
is  voiLchsave,  which  stands  alone,  I  think,  as  a  combina- 
tion of  an  Adjective  and  Verb  in  one  word.  Fine  is 
used  for  a  mulct,  p.  202  (Political  S.).  2Vcms  (trowsers) 
may  be  found  in  p.  110  (Lyric  P.) ;  and  douse,  in  p.  Ill, 
is  the  French  Adjective  long  afterwards  applied  to 
David  Deans. 

Many  new  French  words  are  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Tristrem ;  among  them  are  the  Nouns  money j 

'  In  France  the  opposite  took  place ;  for  there  the  ouri  sonnd  of 
oi  has  almost  wholly  driven  out  the  e  sound  of  oi.  After  this  time 
ou^  became  ou-e  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  otha  in  the  Sixteenth. 
The  old  fey  (fides)  lost  its  old  sound  and  became  four^,  fou-a,  and 
fo-a.  Palsgrave,  in  1530,  tells  us  that  droit  and  victoire  were  pro- 
nounced as  droat  and  victoare.  Frangois  (the  name  of  the  nation) 
keeps  the  t  sound  of  oi  ;  Frangois  (the  name  of  the  Saint)  keeps  the 
ovrCj  oii-a,  sound.  Boyaume,  however,  as  Littr6  tells  us,  waa  pro- 
nounced ri-O'TJi  by  some  even  so  late  as  the  Seventeenth  Centoiy. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  in  1830,  Lafayette  sounded  rot  as  roui, 
imitating  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  See 
3rachet,  Etymological  French  Dictionary,  LIX. 
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quc^er,  barber ,  usher,  present,  lodge.  Pam  is  found  by 
the  side  of  the  English  piTie :  there  is  also  the  French 
nevou  (nephew),  which  has  now  driven  out  the  Old 
English  nefa  and  the  Scandinavian  nefi,  at  least  from 
polite  speech.  The  Old  French  had  two  corruptions  of 
sccmdaltmi;  these  were  escamdle  and  esclandre\  the 
former,  with  its  head  clipped,  appears  in  the  Ancren 
Riwle ;  the  latter  is  first  found  in  the  Tristrem  under 
the  form  of  slaunder  (p.  123).  Both  of  these  foreign 
forms  have  thriven  among  us ;  and  I  see  that  some  of 
our  fine  writers  have  lately  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the 
form  esdand/re.  Mariner  is  found ;  it  is  one  of  our  few 
French-bom  words  that  are  more  poetic  than  their 
English  synonyms  ;  courser  and  selle  stand  on  the  same 
level ;  the  most  earnest  of  Teutons  would  not,  I  think, 
object  to  the  phrase  *  Land  of  the  Leal.*  Cattle  killed 
at  Martinmas  for  winter  provision  are  still  called  ma/rts 
in  Scotland;  in  our  copy  of  the  Tristrem  this  is  written 
moHirs  (p.  32)  ;  it  was  a  word  that  the  transcriber  did 
not  understand.  In  p.  112  vertu  is  used  for  potentia ;  we 
still  say  *  by  virtue  of  this.'  The  French  word  cuntre 
had  already  been  used  by  us  for  patria  ;  it  now  stands 
for  populus ;  in  p.  148,  we  hear  that  the  cwdre  was 
y-gadred.  A  few  years  later,  the  word  was  further  to 
stand  for  rus.  At  p.  92  we  hear  that  a  blow  no  vailed 
o  hotoun  (button).  The  Adverb  prest  (cito)  appears 
(p.  183).  TheYerbs  joien  (enjoy),  croise,  wage  (wager), 
and  depart  (sunder)  appear ;  also  hisege,  where  the 
English  Preposition  has  been  set  before  a  French  root. 
We  hear  of  a  fourched  tre ;  here  a  French  word  has  the 
English  Participial  ending  in  ed  listened  on.     We  first 
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see  aaunfayl  at  p.  51,  and  we  then  find,  at  p.  128,  the 
French  Preposition  set  before  an  English  word;  s(m 
8chewe ;  this  usage  lasted  down  to  1600 ;  maugre  had 
been  treated  much  in  the  same  way.  The  oath  Dathei 
is  in  constant  use.  There  is  a  new  idiom  in  p.  20 :  alias 
that  ich  (ilk)  while,  like  Chaucer's  aZos  the  day  !  The 
O  was  used  only  before  a  Vocative  in  Layamon;  it 
now  becomes  an  exclamation,  and  no  case  need  follow : 
0  thou  slough  (slew)  Mora/unt  (p.  166). 

We  see  in  the  Tristrem,  even  more  than  in  the  other 
English  works  of  1280,  how  the  compromise  between 
French  and  Teutonic,  henceforth  to  prevail  in  our  land, 
was  being  carried  out.  The  decay  of  our  mother-tongue, 
that  had  being  going  on  for  sixty  years,  was  now  at  last 
to  be  arrested.  ^ 

In  the  Poem  on  the  Body  and  Soul,  the  remarkable 
French  words  are  caitif,  and  slave,  opposed  to  rtiaistetj 
p.  336.  The  latter  word  had  hitherto  been  usually  a 
synonym  for  doctor.  There  is  r^ies  (epula),  and  sisSy 
which  was  generally  written  asise, 

I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  many  new  French 
words  to  be  found  in  the  Kentish  Sermons ;  we  biey 
i-entred  into  &c.  is  a  curious  idiom.  We  find  travaily 
dd^e^'s,  asoil,  des&ver,  move,  ensamjple,  veway.  Gors  (cor- 
pus) lasted  in  this  form  to  1600.     There  are  both  paens 

'  Scott,  in  adding  a  few  stanzas  to  the  Tristrem^  was  hardly  so 
happj  as  when  he  imitated  the  old  ballads  in  his  rimes  on  the  field 
of  Harlaw.  I  will  point  out  a  few  words  and  forms  used  by  him 
which  could  never  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire  in  1280:  different, 
prepare^  heUdom,  she  woe  sent  for,  he  layne  (jacebat),  sole  (anima), 
flore  (flos),  tare  (lachryma).  The  Active  Participle  sayling  could 
not  have  been  used  in  Yorkshire. 
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(pagans)   and  Painime  whence  comes  our  Faynim,  ^ 
The  French  word  umble  is  first  found  in  p.  30 ;  it  is  odd 
that  this  word  should  first  appear  in  Uriah  Heep's  shire. 
When  we  borrow  French  Verbs  with  an  Infinitive  in  tr, 
we  form  our  new  words  from  the  Active  Participle  in 
issant;  we  find|?ertm,  not  _pmr,  (perish)  in  these  Homi- 
lies ;  in  the  next  Century  the  doubled  s  was  to  become 
sh»    Our  distortion  of  these  Verbs  in  ir  is  most  curious. 
In  the  Herefordshire  Poems  of  1290,  we  see  the  French 
for  the  first  time  encroaching  upon  English  numerals ; 
a  doseyn  of  dog  gen  (p.  239,  Political  Songs.).     Jolyfia 
applied  to  a  lad/y  (p.  52,  Lyric  Poems),  and  seems  here, 
following  the  French,  to  refer  more  to  her  mind  than  to 
her  body ;    our  jolly   girl  may  be   derived  from  this. 
The  French  joUf  is  said  to  come  from  the  Yule  of  the 
conquerors  of  Normandy ;  a  few  years  later,  we  shall 
find  the/  clipped.     We  see  bealte  (p.  53,  do.) ;  this  re* 
presents  an  old  helUtas;   the  word  had  been  hitherto 
unchanged  in  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  but 
in  the  Twelfth  Century,  bel  in  some  provinces  of  France 
was  replaced  by  biau.  This  new  form  came  to  England ; 
the   French   au  had  the  sound  of   their    present  ou, 
for  about  this  year  1290  we  find  beute  written  as  an 
English  word  in  Yorkshire;    ewe  stood   with  us  for 
the  French  e-au  (aqua)  ;    long  afterwards,  about  1660, 
becm  (bo)  came  to  England,  representing  a  third  French 
sound  of  the  Latin  belliis ;   the  e  in  the  French  word 
was  no  longer  pronounced,  having  been  dropped  after 

*  The  old  paga?ius  lasted  down  to  900  in  France  in  the  shape  of 
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Beza's  time.^  When  we  say,  *Mr.  Bellamy  has  the 
hewty  of  a  beau,'  we  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  three 
different  French  corrupt  sounds  of  hellus  have  been 
brought  to  England  in  three  different  ages.  Beaulien 
in  Hampshire  is  still  called  Beivly ;  Bewfort  and  Mews 
were  written  in  England  for  Beaufort  and  Meanx  down 
to  1470  or  so.  With  this  series  of  varying  forms,  we  may 
compare  our  treat,  trait,  tract ;  leal,  Imjal,  legal ;  candle, 
cJiancller,  chaiidelier;  gentle,  genteel,  Gentile,^ 

The  Cursor  Mundi  is  plainly  a  translation  from  the 
French.  Bot,  the  French  mais,  begins  an  Imperative 
sentence  abruptly,  in  p.  1036.  Quat  is  used  to  English 
the  French  que,  in  p.  940;  qiiat  yee  er  a  feluii  folk! 
Three  hundred  years  later,  this  appears  as  '  what  a  felon 
folk  ye  are  !  '  The  French  form  Marz,  not  Orrmin's 
Marrch,  is  used  for  the  month.  There  are  shoals  of 
French  words  in  the  poem.  We  sometimes  find  them 
with  an  English  prefix,  as  unmesur,  tmrestm,  nnpes ;  our 
dstray  is  seen  as  o  strai  in  p.  394 ;  there  is  also  a-trott, 
p.  906.  The  French  ess  was  coming  in  as  a  suffix ;  we 
find  leoness  in  p.  708.  But  the  Old  English  endings 
were  tacked  on  to  French  roots,  as  in  faithless,  clearness ; 
there  is  also  faithful,  tresunful ;  over  is  prefixed  to  a 
French  root,  as  overpay.  The  Greek  Verb-ending  ize, 
which  had  come  through  Italy  to  France,  is  now  seen 
in  England,  where  it  was  to  form  so  many  new  Verbs  in 

*  See  Littr^  for  the  word  beau ;  the  Picards  still  sound  bieute 
and  biautS. 

*  These  diflferent  fonns  of  one  -word  seem  to  be  most  attractive 
to  Englishmen ;  a  worthy  man,  a  novioe  in  classic  lore,  has  lately 
put  forth  in  print  the  verb  dedticate,  not  bein^  satisfied  with  deduce 
and  dedttct  I 
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the  Ninoteentli  Century.     At  p.  18  we  hear  that  Jesu 
baptist  Johan,  and  that  the  latter  was  named  the  baptist; 
we  also  find  evangelist.  The  Teutonic  warning  (admonitio) 
is  altered  into  warnissing,  p.  1254,  bnt  only  in  the  York- 
shire copies ;  this  is  a  confusion  with  the  French  gimrnir, 
garnir,  and  seems  mere  affectation.     The  imprecation 
dafeit  is  seen,  but  was  not  to  last  much  longer ;  the  three 
later  copies  throw  it  out.     The  old  hal  and  sund  (such 
was  our  love  of  Alliteration)  becomes  sauf  and  sond  in 
p.  454;  in  p.  1348  men  see  God /ace  loitface.    The  word 
sir  now  stands  alone  by  itself,  as  in  p.  590.     We  find 
the   English    corruption    of    dominus,   upon   which    I 
have  already  remarked;  in  p.  762  St.  Matthew  is  called 
Ban  Levi.      There  is  both  the  old  Petre  and  the  new 
Feris  (Piers)  in  p.   764.      We  see  Dinis  and  Ambros^ 
names  of  Saints.     There  is  Simond  instead  of  Simon, 
in  p.  804,  a  curious  way  of  rounding  off  a  word ;  it  has 
left  its  trace  in  the  proper  name  Simmonds.     We  see 
both  Lazarus  and    the   French    form  Lazar.      Among 
French  words  used  about  1290  in  Yorkshire,  but  not 
understood  elsewhere,  are  cctweZs  (canals),  p.  114i,francJce' 
lain    (dominus),   p.    312,   which  is   opposed  to   thaiyi 
(servus) ;  pelf  (our  pilfer),  p.  356.     The  Substantive 
pelf  came  to  stand  for  property,  just  as  the  Americans 
nse  the  word  plunder.     At  Lincoln  is  a  place  called  the 
OrecioM  stairs;  we  see  the   source  of  this    in  p.  608, 
where  a  flight  of  stairs  is  called  a  grece.     In  p.  1236  we 
find  ]>e  dai  0  pe  mande ;  hence  Maunday  Thursday.     In 
p.  1246  we  hear  of  the  defend  tre  (forbidden).    To  ball 
(dance)  was  not  understood  out  of  Yorkshire  (p.  754). 
We  see  the  form  atend  in  p.  1248,  though  this  wax- 

o  o  2 
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commonly  written  ie/nd  or  tent  in  Yorkshire.  The  Verb 
cu}>le  had  been  nsed  in  England ;  but  we  now  first  find 
the  Noun,  p.  584.  The  French  save  is  used  for  jprceter ; 
in  p.  1116  we  hear  that  all  fled,  san/ve  fe  apostels. 
The  French  Verb  sacrer  gave  us  the  Participle  sacnd^ 
p.  1116,  which  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  an  Adjec- 
tive. In  p.  1142  we  hear  that  God  regards  not  man's 
jpermn ;  this  is  what  the  prosopon  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment expresses ;  we  now  often  use  person  for  corptis^ 
Centurion  becomes  centener  in  p.  1140.  The  French 
venin  is  turned  into  venim  (venom),  p.  1204;  just  as 
the  old  Teutonic  s^iacc  (fishing  boat)  has  been  by  us 
turned  into  smack.  There  is  a  curious  French  idiom  in 
p.  1340 :  '  they  should  have  sorrow,  es  ]>ar  na  dute; '  we 
should  now  simply  say,  no  doubt.  In  p.  1322,  a  man 
makes  mendes  (amends)  ;  amendment  is  also  found. 

We  see  two  forms  of  one  Adverb,  in  certes  and 
certainlik.  St.  John  is  called  in  p.  634,  a  wel  godd  pace ;. 
we  still  speak  of  a  man  as  '  a  piece  of  affectation.^  We 
were  losing  our  English  names  for  *the  Five  Wits,' 
which  we  now  call  senses ;  in  p.  650  comes  the  phrase, 
*  he  had  his  tast  toched  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  word 
caitif  appears  again ;  it  was  quite  a  Northern  phrase. 
We  now  use  quantity  in  rather  a  loose  way,  as  *a 
quantity  of  goods  ; '  this  is  first  seen  in  p.  712  ;  '  we  sal 
it  lengh  (lengthen)  a  quantite ; '  the  two  last  words  must 
here  mean  somewhat.  The  French  part  had  already 
appeared ;  we  now  find,  *  tell  fam,  o  mi  'parti '  (on  my 
behalf),  p.  736.  The  verb  grudge  had  two  meanings: 
one  Intransitive,  murnvurare^  which  was  to  linger  on  in 
common  use  for  three  Centuries  after  its  first  appearance 
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in  the  Ancren  Biwle ;  ^  tlie  other  Active  sense,  that 
of  invidere,  which  we  still  keep,  now  first  appears ;  in 
p.  760  comes  Ipair  heling  groched  he  ]>cuni  nogJit.  Tho 
IFrench  verb  da'in^  (damno)  was  replacing  the  English 
demBf  as  in  p.  788.  The  word  travail  stands  for  jpartu- 
ritio  as  well  as  for  labor ;  Rebecca's  peculiar  travelling 
is  described  in  p.  206,  while  in  p.  212  we  hear  that  life 
fieems  travail  to  an  old  man  ;  this  word  seems  to  have 
got  confused  with  trouble  in  later  times.  In  p.  200  wo 
first  meet  with  the  phrase  '  to  lose  countenance ; '  the 
Noun  was  new  in  England.  Country  had  before  this 
been  used  for  patria  and  populus,  it  now  stands  for  rus ; 
in  p.  250,*  Potiphar  goes  into  the  contre.  We  find  a 
common  idiom  of  ours  in  p.  910 ;  ]>e  thne  was  past  mid- 
night ;  in  the  later  copies  over  is  inserted  before  the  last 
word ;  we  now  use  past  like  a  Preposition,  The  French 
Taarche  is  here  preferred  to  the  English  mearc ;  and 
targe^  common  to  both  tongues,  is  pronounced  in  the 
Prench  way  ;  see  p.  574.  Finion  stands  for  pinnacle  in 
p.  744.  There  is  maumentri  in  p.  1258,  the  word  for 
superstitious  juggling,  borrowed  from  the  great  Arabian ; 
this  lingered  in  England  for  300  years.  The  form 
onaledight  (cursed)  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  fit  an 
English  ending  to  a  French  word ;  the  French  des  is 
altered  into  English  mis  in  p.  858,  where  mismay  comes 
instead  of  desmay.  The  technical  word  for  metre, 
hasttme,  appears  in  p.  854.  There  is  a  curious  attempt 
to  turn  a  French  ending  into  a  kindred  English  ending, 

*  This  old  sense  is  kept  in  our  Bible :  '  grudge  not  against  one 
another,  brethren.*  But  grudge^  where  Tyndale  used  it  in  this 
^  sense,  has  been  often  struck  out  of  the  Bible  by  the  men  of  1611. 
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•when  sercand  is  written  for  servant^  p.  738,  In  p.  876^ 
Christ  washes  his  disciples'  feet,  and  bids  them  bear 
with  one  another,  sin  I  has  ]>itS'gat  servid  yy/u.  The 
seiije  here  seems  to  partake  of  both  the  meanings  that 
we  now  apply  to  the  Verb ;  servire  and  tracta/re.  In  the 
earliest  Yorkshire  copy,  we  come  upon  spite,  p.  890 j  in 
the  other  copies  it  is  the  old  dispite  ;  we  here  get  a  hint 
of  the  quarter  whence  many  of  our  clippings  have  come. 
In  p.  896  sjnrif  appears  as  spreit.  On  reading  the  line^ 
to-quils  he  lai  in  orisun,  p.  892,  we  see  how  the  old 
French  oreisun  had  to  nndergo  that  thoronghly  English 
habit,  the  throwing  back  the  accent  to  the  third  syllable 
from  the  end.  The  old  honur  is  pronounced  hihiur,  hne 
6667.  It  is  curious  that  up  is  coupled  with  the  French 
word  liver  (tradere),  liver  his  maister  ivp^  p.  908  ;  since 
that  time  the  up  has  been  placed  after  many  other 
Verbs,  in  the  Scandinavian  way.  Sometimes  an  English 
and  French  Adjective,  with  the  same  meaning,  are 
coupled  together ;  as  his  aun  propur  might,  p.  1074 
We  see  quarner,  p.  1096 ;  in  the  three  later  versions  this 
is  altered  into  comer,  the  form  that  we  still  keep.  In 
p.  1252  stands  '  do  pair  dever '  (duty).  In  p.  442  comes 
'  he paind  him  to  make  '  &c.,  and  in  p.  1358,  ^  we  will  do 
ur  pain ; '  hence  our  '  take  pains  to ; '  but  the  French 
peine  usually  in  England  bore  a  harsher  meaning  than 
that  of  lahor.  There  is  another  attempt  at  a  Middle 
Verb,  repentes  yow,  p.  1094.  We  hear  of  King  Arthur's 
rondc  tahell,  p.  8 ;  it  was  this  that  made  rou7id  so  com- 
mon a  word  that  it  even  became  a  Preposition,  and  drove 
out  the  old  umhe  (amphi).  We  find  the  phrase  da 
justice,  and  ?i\so  ^i\\^  "^^^^^^^  ^«x\k^\!^^  \^  h<^^tist^  *tha 
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baptized.'  In  hrek  to  pes,  we  see  a  foreign  word  brought, 
in  to  get  rid  of  the  Old  English  componnd  to-hrek  ;  the 
North  parted  with  these  compounds  long  before  the 
South  West  did.  In  the  Havelok,  the  pieces  of  this  phrase 
had  been  represented  by  the  English  grotes  (fragmenta). 

Among  other  new  French  words  are  found  jproloug 
(prologue),  jprient  (print),  dubul  (double),  fable,  fmu 
nel,  arcTier,  dinner,  forest,  odor,  jpv/rveyor,  tassel,  force, 
simple,  rihodi  (ribaldry),  page  {pysr,  a  word  unknown, 
it  seems,  in  France  before  1200),  nece  (niece),  cosin^ 
printiz  (prentice),  fadun  (fashion),  still  (style),  pas 
(pace),  stank  (tank),  monument,  tenur  (tenor^ parchemin, 
visage,  mesel  (leper),  litter,  povdre,  flourish,  daunt,  front, 
affair,  allow,  meschive,  fortune,  mer  (mayor),  handun 
(abandon),  try,  mace,  lege  lord,  in  vain,  special,  diademe, 
enterwal  (interval),  hrai,  abortive,  surfeit,  grievance,  range, 
vice,  principal,  respite,  valley,  titel,  square.  Idiot  is  in 
the  earliest  copy  alone ;  in  the  three  later  ones  (p.  600) 
the  word,  though  at  the  end  of  a  line,  is  changed  into 
fole,  and  the  other  line  is  altered,  so  as  to  rime  with  the 
new  word.  Noah  is  ordered  to  have  a  wardropp  (ward- 
robe) in  the  Ark,  p.  104.  A  French  word  and  an  English 
word  are  coupled  in  term-dai,  p.  1230.  It  is  rather 
strange  to  find  so  pronounced  a  Latin  form  as  auctorite, 
p.  1236 ;  but  this  form  lasted  in  France  down  to  1600, 
though  Palsgrave  says  that  the  c  was  not  pronounced. 
Tyndale  has  the  same  form. 

Among  French  words  made  familiar  to  us  by  religion 
are,  supplanter,  santuare  (sanctuary),  propidatori,  sub- 
stcmce,  respond,  task,  testament,  stature,  confund,  creatur, 
sesv/rv,  provide,  concord,  sa/vour,  vengea/nce^  buels  (Jaor^^^n 
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eoneeive,  errrytir,  avocat,  orgariy  lamp,  covenant,  reoewe, 
violence,  confirm,  vessel,  ravish,  translate,  trangfigwre, 
crucify,  faint,  victory,  honest,  reherce,  supper,  retms- 
sinn,  resurrecciun,  na>ciun,  convert,  restore,  ascension, 
langa^e,  ptiplicane,  dampnaciun,  muUiphf,  condemn, 
descend,  dissenciun,  discord,  sauveur  (sayionr),  matter, 
avail,  conquerour,  enchanter,  affliction,  untment  (omtment), 
promission,  conclude,  cammunli,  genelogi  (genealogy), 
elements,  scripture,  govern,  ordain.  The  sacrameiit  of 
haptim,  a  form  that  lasted  with  ns  down  to  the  Heforma- 
tion,  comes  in  p.  780 ;  ^  the  form  seems  to  show  that  the 
French  now  no  longer  pronounced  the  s,  which  they 
always  wrote  in  haptesme.  We  find  also  in  this  piece  the 
Verbal  Nonn  hapUszing,  p.  734.'  We  see  aMms  (abyss)  in 
p.  1286.  The  old  Gristendom  makes  way  for  the  new 
French  form  cristionite,  p.  130.  Clergie  means  scientia  in 
p.  488 ;  we  know  our  *  benefit  of  clergy.'  But  it  takes 
another  meaning,  and  stands  for  the  Latin  clerici  in 
p.  1236.  Pharaoh's  host  monnt  cartes  when  they  chase 
Israel,  p.  360;  but  the  French  chare  (chariot)  is  also 
employed,  as  in  p.  302. 

As  to  the  French  words  in  the  Percival  and  Ismn- 
bras,  the  most  important  is  our  common  just,  used  in 
the  sense  of  right,  even;  in  p.  11  comes  his  hode  was 
juste  to  his  chyniie ;  it  is  curious  that  just  should  be 
found  in  this  sense  before  its  meaning  of  equity  appeared 
in  England.     The  new  words  found  in  the  Tristrem, 

'  Littre  does  not  give  a  French  instance  of  the  contraction  &ip- 
t^c  earlier  than  Bossuet ;  the  s  seems  always  to  have  been  inserted, 
at  least  in  writing.  I  think  that  the  Cursor  Mundi  is  the  earliest 
evidence  as  to  the  loss  of  the  French  s  in  pronouncing  the  word. 
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^end  (pertinere)  and  hisege,  are  here  repeated.    There 
are  also  ^aw  and  cushion,  I  think  for  the  first  time. 
Maye  (rex)  is  in  p.  8 ;  the  form  roy  was  often  used  in 
Scotland  down  to  the  Reformation,  but  never  took  root 
in  Southern  England  ;  egle  (aquila)  is  in  p.  103,  though 
ijhe  old  earn  made  a  long  fight  for  existence,  even  in  the 
South.  A  man  is  said  to  pray  enterehj  (in  good  earnest), 
p.  106 ;  hence  the  Irish  '  I'm  kilt  entoirly.'     Mercy  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  henejicmm,  p.  89.     The  word  travel, 
as  we  saw  in  the  Cursor,  was  being  hard  worked  in  the 
North ;   the  travellande   man  (viator)  is  first  seen  in 
p.   38.     We  hear  of  a  wayte  (watchman),  p.  47 ;  the 
Noun  is  not  yet  extinct  in  England.     The  French  word 
study  now  stands  for  deep  thought ;  in  p.  66  comes  '  (he) 
wanne  owt  of  study.*     Fail  takes  an  accusative:    the 
Sarazenes  faylede  hym,  p.  117;  certeyne  is  used  as  an 
Adverb,  p.  74. 

The    French    words     in     Robert    of    Grloucester's 
Chronicle  abound,   as  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances.    We  see  the  French  ante  written  aunte,  as  we 
still  write  the  first  vowel ;  there  is  also  awrrvperour.    We 
now  began  to  talk  of  Germanie  and  Saxonie ;  in  p.  162 
we  are  told  that  the  former  land  is  AlimaAfne;  there 
is  also  Orece  and  Gasconye.     We  hear  in  p.  441  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fonteynes.    What  we  call  Brittam/  is  Brutayne 
in  p.  459.     We  see  both  Beatmiond  and  Beuhi,  King 
John's  Abbey;  the  latter  word  is  in  p.  493.     I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  old  sound  of  the  Norman 
eau  (ew)  has  not  yet  left  the  name  of  this  Hampshire 
place.  Ohatew  is  in  p.  113.   The  oi  is  used  to  express  the 
FVench  S  as  well  as  ou.     Hence  arose  endless  conftision  ; 
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we  see  creijserie  for  a  derivative  of  the  Latin  crU'Cefin; 
all  this  comes  from  the  French  having  used  oi  to  express 
two  different  sounds.^  We  see  jpreye  (prseda),  p.  270; 
the  French  wrote  it  proie,  and  corrupted  their  old  sound 
of  this  word,  while  we  English  keep  the  true  pronuneia* 
tion.     Estrange  loses  its  first  letter  in  p.  510« 

The  Latin  aer  now  appears  as  eyr.  Jn  verdyt,  elit, 
and  COTS,  which  are  all  found  here,  we  have  inserted  Con- 
sonants since  Robert's  time,  preferring  the  Latin  to  the 
French  form.  The  foreign  propos  becomes  porpoa  (pur- 
pose), p.  558.  The  regn  (reign)  in  p.  254  follows  the 
French  closely.  In  the  forms  Feverer  and  Jenyver 
(pp.  399,  408)  Robert  sticks  closely  to  his  original; 
there  is  also  Jwi.  Robert  Courthose  is  called  quarry  in 
p.  412,  showing  how  the  French  once  pronounced  their 
present  carre.  The  Fitz,  so  common  in  our  proper  names, 
is  seen  as  Fiz,  p.  551.  The  form  messinger^  with  the  n 
in  the  middle,  is  found  in  p.  128. 

Robert  was  the  first  man  who  dated  in  English  from 
the  '  year  of  grace,'  A  fashion  is  seen  of  rolling  French 
and  English  words  into  one,  as  Courthose,  pecemele ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  gem-stone  came  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  There  are  compounds  like  hauteness, 
vantward  (vanguard),  a  peyre  hose,  p.  390.  Peace  is 
freely  used :  '  make  his  pes,'  p.  57,  *  sit  in  pes,'  &c.  Peer 
is  treated  like  a  Substantive,  as  in  Philip  de  Thaun's 
work :  *  find  here  pere '  (their  match),  p.  103.  *  Pyte  yt 
was  to '  &c.,  is  in  p.  305  ;  in  the  same  page  we  first  hear 
of  a  *poer  (power)  of  folc,'  like  Yirgil's  coMum  vis*     In 

*  About  1530,  one  of  Tyndale's  friends  was  known  as  «7by,  Jay^ 
and  Gee,  showing  Vka.\.  oi  'wa.^  >i)afira.  ^Nj^^Twv'srQSissft^^a  <l%  in  England* 
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*  no  manere  harm,'  p.  359,  an  of  is  dropped  before  the 
last  word.  English  asserts  its  growing  terseness,  even 
in  translating ;  the  Northern  men  had  a  similar  form, 
ndkin  Jiarm.  There  are  such  very  French  forms  as  smis- 
prior  and  Sink  Pors^  p.  515 ;  these  are  called  in  p.  51  pe 
fyf  jportes.  The  clos  and  the  street  are  coupled  in  p.  7 ; 
Scott  heartily  loved  the  old  term.  Our  modem  penny- 
a-liners  are  trying  to  replace  household  by  menage ;  they 
may  fairly  appeal  to  a  passage  in  p.  183.  The  word 
routier  had  an  awful  sound  in  our  fathers'  ears;  in 
p.  297  it  becomes  roter,  and  Tyndale  writes  it  rutter.  A 
well-known  legal  term  comes  in  p.  517;  an  eire  ofjustlze 
goes  about.  In  p.  528  we  hear  of  the  commune  (com- 
mons) of  the  Oxford  clerks. 

Among  the  Adjectives  we  see  pur  blind,  where  pur 
answers  to  the  old  clean;  pure  clene  comes  in  p.  434. 
We  know  Scott's  ^gentle  and  simple^;  the  latter  word  is 
seen  as  humilis  in  p.  95.  The  French  form  of  nescius 
is  seen  as  nyce  in  p.  106.  In  p.  549  certain  men  '  hold 
themselves  defensahle,*  that  is,  defend  themselves ;  hence 
comes  our  word  Fencihles,  clipped  in  the  usual  English 
way.  This  Adjective  has  an  active,  not  a  passive  meaning, 
which  is  rather  uncommon  in  words  ending  in  able 
or  ible.  Certain  is  used  for  guidam,  not  for  certus,  in 
p.  107 :  by  certeyn  messageres. 

The  Verb  fail  governs  an  Accusative,  p.  195,  as 
in  Yorkshire.  The  old  Teutonic  o^er  is  now  replaced 
by  secund,  a  wonderful  change,  p.  414. 

The  Teutonic  adverbial  ending  is  added  to  French 
roots,  as  pitosUche,  feinteliche,  sodeinliche.  In  515  we 
see  our  common  scarseliche  ("vix)  •,  eujlu  \^  Xrc^i^as^ssbiwi^ 
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afte  fine,  p.  27 ;  for  J>e  cas  pat  is  a  new  way  of  English- 
ing quia ;  we  are  not  far  from  heca/use. 

There  are  new  words  like  metal,  concubine,  despise, 
alied  to,  gransyre,  ohligi,  Parlement,  maim,fo88ey  haneret, 
drurgian,  meschance,  comfort,  suit  (of  clothes,  p.  191), 
colla/r,  souple,  spicer,  soveryn,  tailor,  chair,  glose,  sauf 
condtU,  libel,  tresjpas,  carpenter. 

There  are  phrases  like  '  marry  mj  daughter  to  a 
bachelor,'  p.  30;  *  have  •some  colour  of  right,'  p.  313; 
*  to  be  in  compcmy,''  p.  429 ;  '  to  amend  such  maners,^ 
p.  533 ;  *  to  make  wardens  of  Frenchmen,'  p.  550 ;  *  to 
compass  a  thing,'  p.  109. 

Milton  has  a  famous  passage  in  his  *  Areopagitica ' 
about  an  eagle  muing  her  youth ;  this  French  corruption 
of  mutare  is  seen  here  in  p.  550,  where  wardens  of  castles 
are  iremewed  (changed). 

In  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Philological  Society), 
the  French  Proper  Names  come  in ;  such  as  Jake 
(Jacques),  Lucie,  and  the  town  of  Athenes  (Athens). 
An  Archbishop  elect  speaks  to  certain  messengers  as 
beau  freres,  p.  82.  A  child  addresses  its  mother  as  ma 
dame,  p.  40.  There  are  also  the  words  uncle,  perche, 
heverchief,  flsicien ;  this  last  word  Tyndale  used  instead 
of  leech.  Gontrai  men  stand  for  agricoloe  in  p.  44.  In 
p.  52  comes  bi  cas  (by  chance).  In  p.  TQ  a  threat  is 
made  wip  so  gret  eir ;  hence,  '  give  himself  great  airs.'  * 
The  French  yoZy/ is  used  as  we  now  employ  ^0%  (Isetus), 
in  p.  46.     There  is  a  piling  up  of  the  Comparative  sign 

*  Mre  was  used  for  manner  in  France  in  the  Eleventh  Centniy. 
It  is  strange  that  this  meaning  conld  ever  come  fix)m  the  Latin  <ier ; 
Littre  has  a  long  no^  wi  >iJn.^  -^voX,, 
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in  noblerere  (nobilior),  p.  55;  they  could  not  as  yet 
quite  understand  how  to  make  foreign  words  run 
smoothly  in  English.  In  p.  78  St.  Edmund  loses  his 
bodily  power,  but  has  all  his  thoughts  delyvre;  this 
Adjective  came  to  stand  for  the  Latin  liher,  and  it  may 
have  influenced  our  use  of  clever.  We  see  a  French 
Participle  appear  in  p.  41 ;  a  man  is  repentant  of  his 
deeds.  In  p.  78  the  French  Verb  iise  supplants  our 
own  Iruccm ;  (/rm  is  the  kindred  Latin  word).  St.  Ed- 
mund usede  our  Lord's  flesh  (the  Eucharist).  In  p.  117 
a  man  wishes  '  to  jparie  an  apple.' 

In  the  Legend  of  St.  Brandan  (Percy  Society)  we 
find  herhs  (a  word  afterwards  much  used  by  Tyndale), 
queor  (choir),  grcvpe  (uva),  instead  of  the  old  win-h&rry, 
p.  19.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  old  French  phrase, 
now  supplanted  in  France  by  raisin ;  Littre  quotes  sane 
de  grajpe  (vinum)  from  a  piece  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
In  p.  23  comes,  '  have  a  good  case  of  us.' 

In  the  Treatise  of  Science,  belonging  to  the  same 
manuscript,  the  new  French  words  are  qualite^  ocean, 
deserve  (no  longer  of  serve),  a  hare's /o?'m6. 

In  the  St.  Margaret  (Early  English  Text  Society) 
come  towmentz,  take  consail,  be  in  oreisons,  boil,  vile, 
upe  (at)  his  cout^t,  entente,  thou  hast  uo  part  wif  me,. 
signe  of  fe  croiz ;  in  p.  26  crie  and  grede  are  found  side 
by  side. 

In  the  Becket  of  the  same  manuscript  (Percy  So- 
ciety), we  remark  that  in  1300  we  pronounce  use  much 
as  we  do  now,  for  it  is  there  written  yuse,  p.  23.  So,  in 
this  Severn  country,  ewt  was  written  for  ouht  Tiravty 
p.  36,  takes  the  intruded  t  at  the  end.    Ti.V'^  "j^wsow^ 
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ecnlMw\  mentioned  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
V^O  years  earlier,  now  appear  as  persones,  p.  124 ;  persone 
is  used  for  cure  in  French  poems  of  that  Century.  We 
see  accoimts,  lay  fee^  advowson,  maner  (manor),  hold  in 
cli  ief^  asoil,  dlHrain,  pardon,  blanket,  in  prejudice  of  him, 
profession,  o.leggi,  surance  (assurance).  There  is  the 
renowTied  peraventure,  p.  91,  which  Tyndale  has  made 
immortal ;  also  the  oath  parde,  p.  106.  There  are  phrases 
like  *  pay  his  court,'  p.  11 ;  '  do  us  grace,'  p.  69.  In  p.  61 
is  the  cry  vierci !  standing  hy  itseK.  In  the  one  page 
31,  St.  Thomas  calls  himself  both  warde  (custos)  and 
tvardeyu  of  the  Church.  In  this  poem,  we  can  watch  the 
change  in  the  meaning  of  words ;  a  clerk  is  iproved  for 
felon  in  p.  85  ;  a  son  proves  (evenit)  evil,  in  p.  121.^  In 
p.  110  blood  runs  al  round  dboute  the  Saint's  head ;  this 
is  a  mixture  of  Romance  and  Teutonic  synonyms.  In 
p.  21  St.  Thomas  promises  to  keep  the  laws,  *  sauve  oure 
rijte ; '  in  p.  105  this  Past  Participle  is  turned,  as  it  were, 
into  a  Preposition  ;  '  I  love  no  man  more,  sauf  his  &der.' 

A  new  idiom  for  the  Future  Participle  was  coming 
in ;  in  p.  40  we  see  he  was  upe  tJie  poynte  to  he  icast ; 
about  to  implied  intense  earnestness ;  it  could  not  express 
the  bare  Future  until  two  hundred  years  later. 

In  the  Alexander,  the  chief  French  words  are  fairy e, 

*  Jekyll's  rimes,  punning  on  three  different  words,  are  ■well 
known ;  when  Garrow,  in  Court,  was  in  vain  trying  to  badger  an 
ugly  old  woman  into  the  admission,  that  a  legal  tender  had  been 
made: 

*  Garrow,  forbear ;  that  tough  old  jade 
Will  never  prove  a  tender  maid.* 

The  meaning  oi  thft  \?0Td  Tprorc  slipped  from  prohare  into  probarit 
and  then  into  emnire. 
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sojow,  amhlcmt  (of  a  horse),  beef  and  -niotoun^  p.  218; 
honie  (bonny)  londis,  p.  161;  reii-warde^  p.  317;  pef' 
force^  c^rdin,  terrene;  tlie  remenatmt,  launche,  p.  155, 
distinguished  from  the  other  form  launce  in  p.  71 ;  the 
kyngis  persone,  p.  305  ;  he  certeyn,  give  asaut ;  dereworth 
is  making  way  for  precioics,  when  jewels  are  mentioned. 
We  have  seen  how  round  was  coming  in ;  it  now  began 
to  be  nsed  as  a  Preposition,  *  this  is  round  the  mydell 
erd,'  p.  29.  In  the  Life  of  Becket,  this  takes  an  English 
prefix,  and  becomes  around,  like  a  strai.  The  French 
saunz,  so  well  known  to  Shakespere,  is  used  in  sawnz  fayle. 
The  word  pes  (peace)  is  used  much  as  an  Interjection  in 
p.  315.  Romance  Yerbs  imitated  their  English  brethren ; 
thus,  *  they  huth  passed  over  a  water,'  p.  87,  is  clearly 
copied  from  the  Teutonic  idiom,  *  he  is  gone  over,'  <fec. 

In  the  Handling  Synne,  the  French  form  heaute 
takes  in  English  the  form  haute;  see  p.  394,  where 
they  stand  side  by  side ;  this  is  another  proof  that  the 
French  eau  was  once  pronounced  as  they  now  sound  iou. 
We  see  the  English  tendency  to  contract,  when  par  she 
(parish)  appears  in  p.  123 ;  the  French  word  to  be 
translated  was  parochiens.  The  word  parsone  (clericus) 
comes  in  the  French  original,  p.  152.  The  French 
deakene  (diaconus),  p.  275,  becomes  dekene.  In.  p.  100, 
eschamir  is  Englished  by  scorn,  the  word  used  by  Orrmin 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  In  p.  30,  les  tempestes  cesserent 
is  translated  by  tempest  secede ;  we  have  long  confounded 
the  sound  of  c  with  that  of  s.  In  p.  109  we  see  how 
liquid  Consonants  run  into  each  other : 

What  sey  je,  men,  of  ladyys  pryde, 
J)at  gone  trayli/ng  oyer  syde? 
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This  in  the  French  is  traincmt ;    thns  Bononia  became 
Bologna,  and  Lncera  was   sometimes  written  Nucera. 
Our  language  is  richer  than  the  French,  since  we  have 
both  trail  and  train;  the  latter  is  seen  in  Norfolk  in 
1440.      The   destresse  of    Robert  of    Gloucester    here 
becomes  stresse,  p.  89,  and  this  form  appears  in  Norfolk 
140  years  later.     The  de  in  defend  is  clipped  in  p.  231, 
where  fende  appears  ;  hence  our  f&rvced  cities.     French 
words,  like  their  English  brethren,  underwent  clipping 
in  the  Danelagh ;  enticer  becomes  tyse  in  page  4.     The 
r  is  thrown  out,  when  pallesye  (palsy)  is  written  for 
paralysy,  p.  370 ;   again  in  p.  342  sacristan  is  written 
sekesteyny   whence    comes    sext&n.      The    French  Verb 
cJianstier  is  sometimes  translated  chasty,  but  in  p.  152  it 
becomes  cJiastyse,  without  any  need  of  rime  ;  this  must 
have  come  from  seeing  the  word  written  chasti^en ;  the 
3  (our  y)  was  mistaken  for  a  z ;    Orrmin  had  already 
done  this. 

There  are  new  words  like  orryhle,  properties,  tene- 
ment, pray  ere,  renoun,  morsel,  tryfyl,  Tisurer,  valeu,  a  fair, 
affynyte,  dysport,  ponvpes,  vycary  (vicar),  p.  360,  esquay- 
mous    (squeamish),   moi'eyne   (pestis),  pestelens,   affray 
(tumultus),  customer  (solitus),   p.  273;  proverb,  enter- 
hide,  dance,  carol,  creme,  ahasched,  hutch.     Age  stands 
for  senectus  in  p.  239 ;  it  was  to  drive  out  eld  for  many 
years.     Onr  bard  finds  it  needful  to  give  long  explana- 
tions  in  English   rime   of  the   strange  words   moMoJc, 
sacrilege,  and  miner  (pp.  31,  266,  and  331).     There  are 
phrases  like  on  al  manere  (by  aU  means),  p.  62  ;  oute  of 
resoune,  p.  71 ;  make  mention  of,  p.  324 ;  make  hym  pe 
m(m)e,  p.  125,  wkence  ^oxae^  'Oaa  ^T?>»fe  '  make  mouths 
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at  me,'  in  our  Prayer-book ;  ^  '  revers  to  holynes,^  p.  343 ; 
*  yn  convuney  p.  322 ;  *  dssoil  a  inan  clear ,  p.  360  ;  '  go 
home  a  gode  pas  (pace),'  p.  322 ;  *  crye  ;^ow  mercy/ 
p.  275 ;  *  Gode  is  of  longe  suffraunce,^  p.  302  ;  '  know  for 
certeyn/  p.  265 ;  '  lyue  lytel  fors  of  liym/  p.  318 ;  an 
exact  translation  from  the  Frencli,  thongh  we  now  snp- 
plant /org  by  account ;  the  former  word  was  in  this  sense 
to  last  down  to  Udall's  time. 

The  fashion  now  begins  of  conferring  the  masculine 
gender  upon  French  Substantives  ending  in  e  or  te; 
Byron,  Bryant,  and  Longfellow,  have  continued  this 
custom ;  Robert  speaks  of  Charyte  as  ^,  in  p.  469  of  my 
Book.  The  old  word  syf ernes  is  dropped,  and  the  kindred 
French  word  sohrete  is  translated  by  soherte,  our  sobriety. 
In  p.  149  nycete  stands  for  folly ;  it  was  soon  to  get  the 
further  sense  of  wantmmess,  which  it  never  had  in 
France.  In  p.  56,  joly  stands  for  riotous ;  yf  a  mem  he  of 
joly  life.  In  p.  228  there  is  a  piling  up  of  French  and 
English  synonyms  ;  on  m,any  maner  dyvers  wyse.  In 
p.  273  en  le  qeor  is  turned  into  yn  ]>e  chaunsel.  We  find 
OUT  county  cowrt  in  p.  276,  where  the  French  seculer  jplaiy 
cwm  est  cwhte,  is  turned  into  lay  court,  or  elles  cowate.  In 
p.  75  the  word  jparty  gets  its  modem  meaning : 

pys  aperyng,  yn  my  avys, 
Avaylede  to  bofe  partys. 

In  p.  229  single  is  opposed  to  married',  simples  horn 
is  Englished  by  sengle  Jma/ve,  In  p.  152  assyse  stands  for 
a  trial hef ore  a  Judge;  it  had  borne  this  sense  in  France 

>  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  confusion  between  a  Bomancd 
and  a  Teutonic  word. 

P  P 
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in  the  Twelfth  Century.  In  p.  359,  geste  seems  to  add 
the  meaning  of  joc/M  to  that  of  Tiistoria ;  the  Magdalen 
langhs  neither  for  game  nor  for  geste.  In  p.  108,  we 
learn  that  women  set  their  hearts  on  being  called  Ma- 
dame or  Lady;  *wurdys  of  wnrschyp.'  The  Sir  was 
freely  used;  we  hear  of  Sir  Simxmy,  pp.  173-174;  'fe 
parysshe  prest  Syre  Bohert,^  (the  first  instance  of  this 
clerical  title  of  honour  in  English),  p.  285 ;  it  was  to 
last  for  300  years.  In  p.  340  stands  Syre  Symalcus  the 
Pope ;  in  p.  345  folk  are  said  to  wed  for  the  love  of 
Syre  Kateyl  (propputy,  propputy) ;  in  p.  363  the  poet  tells 
of  his  own  experience,  in  reproving  sinners : — 

Some  sey,  as  y  have  herde, 

'  A I  Syre !  so  sinnef  alle  pe  worlde.* 

In  p.  224  we  further  hear  of  Seynt  Charyte,  a  phrase 
that  lasted  down  to  Shakespere's  time ;  *  in  p.  149 
charyte  stands  for  alm^,  as  in  the  French  original ;  la 
charite  luy  enveia.  The  word  clerc  is  used,  not  of  a 
priest,  but  of  a  notary,  in  p.  180.  An  English  ending 
is  fastened  on  to  a  French  root  in  the  case  of  la/rgenesSj 
p.  219,  and  pityfully,  p.  49.  In  p.  72  we  see  the  unhappy 
French  word,  which  has  driven  out  the  true  English 
afeard,  at  least  from  polite  speech.  Fu  tant  affraie  is 
there  turned  into  he  was  a  frayde.^  In  this  poem  we 
further  see  the  French  jpeyne  driving  out  the  older  pine, 

>  Tyndale,  p.  21,  not  far  from  the  end  of  Vol.  II.,  has  to  defend 
his  philology  from  More's  attack,  and  so  gives  all  the  senses  bone 
hy  charity  in  1«530 ;  the  whole  passage  is  well  worth  reading.  He 
mentions  '  sweet  St.  Charity.* 

'  In  Isaiah  Ivii.  1 1,  comes,  *  of  whom  hast  thou  been  ajraid  <« 
/eared  ? ' 
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^e  find  new  Yerbslike  discumfyte,  pele  (spoliare),  deyn, 
suppose,  aim  (sBstiniare),  revyle,  tremle,  master  (vincere), 
A  child  is  daunted  (dandled),  p.  154;  hair  is  dressed^ 
p.  136 ;  we  come  upon  to  amount  unto  synne,  p.  141 ; 
*  quit  tliee  well,'  p.  296,  though  the  Verb  here  means  no 
more  than  liherare. 

In  p.  95  we  see  a  sense  that  has  long  been  given  in 
England  to  the  French  touchy  *  to  speak  of ; '  2/  tov^liede 
of  ^ys  yclie  lake.  In  p.  325  we  light  on  the  old  coverde 
(convaluit) ;  and  in  p.  222  we  see  the  new  French  form 
recovere.  In  p.  352  comes  \ou  sJialt  Tiaste  hyt,  a  trans-' 
lation  of  the  French  transitive  verb. 

There  are  both  verement  and  verryly ;  the  first  in  its 
foreign  adverbial  ending  points  to  mind,  the  second  in 
its  English  adverbial  ending  points  to  lie  (body). 

In  p.  323,  we  see  the  beginning  of  what  was  to 
become  a  well-known  English  oath — 

*  Ye/  he  seyde, '  graunte  inefi*cy^ 

In  the  Medytacyuns  of  the  Soper  of  cure  Lorde,  the 
new  French  words  are  real  (verus),  devoutly,  array, 
carry,  accept,  pryme.  Dams  is  used  of  a  hen,  p.  10 ;  we 
now  make  a  great  difierence  between  dame  and  dam. 
The  Vocative  seres,  our  sirs,  comes  in  p.  27.  Preise  had 
hitherto  meant  laudare  in  England  ;  in  p.  11  it  stands 
for  cestimare  ;  we  now  express  this  meaning  of  the  Verb 
by  prize  or  appraise.  In  p.  13,  a  French  Past  Participle 
takes  the  English  adverbial  ending  ;  avysyly  (advisedly). 
In  p.  11  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  quia  is  expressed  by 
hy  cause  pat,  an  improvement  on  the  Gloucestershire 
for  J>e  cos  fat.     In  p.  29  comes  the  sentence,  *  the  other# 

F  p  2 
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boro  all,  ^at'c  his  mother  bare  his  hand ; '  do  fkat  comes- 
after  the  /?a6'c;  and  Horace's  excejpto  quody  &g.  is  thns 
pared  down  in  English.  *Be  of  good  comfort,^  is  in 
p.  35. 

I  again  return  to  the  Handljng  Synne,  for  I  have 
kept  to  the  last  the  greatest  changes  of  all  that  are  found 
in  that  poem ;  in  p.  321  we  find  a  French  Active  Parti- 
ciple doing  duty  for  a  Preposition  : 

Passyng  alle  fyng  hyt  haj;  powere. 

Mandeville  has  'passynge  old';  and  sixty  years  later 
this  French  participle  was  to  be  used  like  an  Adverb; 
later  still,  like  an  Adjective.  Chaucer  has  *  he  is  a 
passyng  man.' 

In  p.  180  comes 

My  body  y  take  }>e  here  to  sella 
To  sum  man  as  yn  bondage. 

This  hondage  (called  hondehede  in  the  Lancashire  version 
of  the  Cursor  Mundi,  p.  314)  is  the  first  of  many  words 
in  which  a  French  ending  was  permanently  tacked  on  to 
an  English  root.  I  say  permanently,  for  Robert  of 
Gloucester  had  already  coined  the  word  reverye  (spoliatio) 
to  rime  with  robbery,  meaning  the  same,  p.  193  ;  but  this 
term  was  not  employed  later  in  England  ;  shrevjard  had 
also  come  in  1264,  being  coined  to  rime  with  Edward; 
but  it  never  took  root.  We  see  lestagium  (lading-toll) 
in  a  Charter  of  Henry  the  First's  to  London.^ 

A  great  change  indeed  was  coming  over  England 
about  the  year  1300,  from  the  Severn  to  the  Humber  f 
the  old  Teutonic  sources  of  diction  had  been  sadly  dried 

'  Stvbbs,  Documents  Uhisirative  of  English  History,  p.  103. 
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Tip,  and  could  no  longer  supply  all  her  wants  ;  Germany 
was  to  have  a  happier  lot,  at  least  in  speech.  Nothing 
can  more  clearly  set  forth  the  inroad  of  the  French  than 
the  following  sentence,  which  is  made  up  of  words  in 
the  every-day  use  of  the  lowest  among  us  : 

'In  the  mean  time  of  course  I  immediately,  at  hdXi 2^081  four, 
walked  quite  round  the  second  of  the  walls,  because  perha2)S  it 
might  have  been  vert/  v^eskyjust  as  it  used  to  be.' 

We  should  find  it  hard  to  change  these  foreign  words  in 
italics  for  Teutonic  equivalents,  without  laying  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  obsolete  diction.  England,  too 
careless  of  her  own  wealth,  has  had  to  draw  upon  Franco 
even  for  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions.  After  reading 
euch  a  sentence  as  the  one  above,  we  are  less  astonished 
to  find  words  like  face,  voice,  dress,  flower,  river,  uncle, 
cousin,  pass,  touch,  pray,  try,  glean,  which  have  put  to 
flight  the  commonest  of  our  Teutonic  words.  Strange 
it  is  that  these  French  terms  should  have  won  their  way 
into  our  hovels  as  well  as  into  our  manor  houses ! 

So  barren  had  our  tongue  become  by  the  end  of  thia 
unlucky  Thirteenth  Century,  that  henceforward  we  had 
to  import  from  abroad  even  our  Terminations,  if  wo 
wanted  to  frame  new  English  Nouns  and  Adjectives. 
We  were  in  process  of  time  to  make  strange  compounds 
like  godd-ess,  forhear-ance,  odd-ity,  nigg-ard,  npheai'-al, 
starvation,  trust-ee,  fulfil-inent,  latch-et,  wharf-inger,  king' 
let,  fish-ery,  hehav-iour,  tru-ism,  love- able,  tvhims-lcalf 
talJc-ative,  slumbr-ous}  What  a  falling  off  is  here  !  what 
a  lame  ending  for  a  Teutonic  root ! 

*  Let  us  keep  happify  at  bay !    The  worst  compound  I  over  met 
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Desinit  in  piscem  xnulier  formosa  supeme. 

We  were  also  to  forget  the  good  Old  English  Ad- 
jectival i»c  or  w/i,  and  to  use  foreign  endings  for  proper 
names  like  Algei'-ine^  Gael-tc,  Syri-ac,  Chin-ese,  Wykehain- 
ist,  Wesley -any  Irinng-itey  DfjmUesque,^  Cromwell  in  his 
despatches  talks  of  the  Lincoln-ears. 

By-and-by  French  Prefixes  drove  out  their  English 
brethren,  even  when  the  root  of  the  word  was  English  j 
we  are  now  doomed  to  write  e^nholden  and  enlighten,  and 
to  replace  the  old  edniwian  by  renew.  We  keep  the  old 
mynan  in  '  mind  you  do  it ; '  but  mynegian  has  made 
way  for  remind.  Mistrust  has  been  almost  wholly  driven 
out  by  distrust,  I  remark  a  tendency  in  our  days  to 
substitute  siib  for  under  in  composition,  and  non  for  wi  r 
as  suhlety  71071-jpossessive.  We  have  happily  two  or  three 
Teutonic  endings  still  in  use,  when  we  coin  new  Adjec- 
tives and  Nouns ;  one  of  these  is  ness.  It  had  English 
rivals  in  full  vigour  at  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, but  they  have  now  dropped  out  of  use ;  what  onr 
penny-a-liners  now  call  inehnety  might  in  1380  be 
Englished  not  only  by  Chaucer's  dronkenesse,  but  by 
Wickliffe*s   drunkenhede,  by    Mire's    dronkelec,  and  by 

with  was  moh-ocroucy,  I  half  fear  to  point  it  out,  lest  the  penny-a- 
liners  should  seize  upon  it  as  a  precious  jewel.  What  a  difference 
does  the  Irish  ending  emi  make  when  added  to  sq\dre\  In  Mm 
Martineau's  Lifcy  Vol.  III.,  we  find  such  American  gems  as  egg-and- 
milMsm,  aQiti-amalgmnatioimt, 

^  In  this  last  word  the  old  Teutonic  ending  isc  has  gone  from 
Germany  to  Italy,  then  to  France,  and  at  last  to  England.  We  get 
some  idea  of  the  influence  Kome  has  had  upon  England,  in  varioua 
ways,  when  we  find  no  less  than  four  derivatives :  Koman,  Bomish^ 
Bomance,  Romanesque. 
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Oower's  dnmkesh&pe.^  OrU'  lately-coined  yigheaded/ness 
and  longwmdedmsss  show  that  there  is  life  in  the  good 
old  ness  yet ;  we  should  always  write  advisahleness, 
^omptness,  exactness,  not  advisability,  'promptitude,  exact- 
itude. The  old  er  is  well  preserved  in  missioner;  the 
common  people  call  a  Belgian  a  Belger.  Such  new  Sub- 
stantives as  Bumbledom  and  rascaldom  prove  that  dom 
is  not  yet  dead ;  and  such  new  Adjectives  BiSpecJdsh  and 
rubbishy  show  a  lingering  love  for  the  Old  English 
Adjectival  endings.  I  have  lately  seen,  not  only  wordy y 
but  vieiuy.  There  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  a 
good  book  and  a  goody  book. 

More  than  one  Englishman  might  when  a  child  have 
given  ear  to  the  first  Franciscan  sermons  ever  heard  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  might  at  fourscore  and  upwards  have 
listened  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  Handlyng  Synne. 
Such  a  man  (a  true  Neevius),  on  contrasting  the  number 
of  newfangled  Romance  terms  common  in  1300  with 
the  hundreds  of  good  old  Teutonic  words  of  his  child- 
hood, words  that  the  rising  generation  understood  not, 
might  well  mourn  that  in  his  old  age  England's  tongue 
had  become  strange  to  Englishmen.^  But  about  this 
time,  1300,  the  Genius  of  our  language,  as  it  seems, 

*  Other  roots,  with  all  these  four  endings,  may  be  found  in 
Stratmann's  Dictionary. 

*  As  to  the  speech  of  religion,  compare  the  Creed  at  page  303, 
with  the  description  of  Charity  at  page  469 ;  yet  there  are  but  sixty 
years  between  them.  In  later  times,  Caxton  says  that  he  foimd  an 
amazing  difference  between  the  words  of  his  childhood  and  those  of 
his  old  age :  Hobbes,  Cibber,  and  Landor  must  have  remarked  the 
same,  as  to  turns  of  expression.  Language  is  so  fleeting  a  thing, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  talk  of  fixing  it. 
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awoke  from  sleep,  clutched  his  remaining  hoards  with 
tighter  grip,  and  thought  that  we  had  lost  too  many  old 
words  already.  Their  rate  of  disappearance  between 
1220  and  1290  had  been  most  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  Table  in  page  587;  had  this  process  been  con- 
tinned  at  the  same  rate  after  1290,  we  should  not  have 
had  a  single  Teutonic  Noun,  Verb,  or  Adverb  left 
by  1830.  Some  hundreds  of  these  words  were  un- 
happily doomed  to  die  out  before  1520,  but  the  process 
of  their  extinction  was  not  speedy,  as  the  same  Table 
will  show.  After  1300,  the  Franciscans  began  to  forsake 
their  first  love ;  one  of  the  earliest  tokens  of  the  change 
was  the  rearing  in  1306  of  their  stately  new  London 
Convent,  which  took  many  years  to  build,  and  where 
hundreds  of  the  highest  in  the  land  were  buried.  It 
arose  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lowly  churches  that  had 
been  good  enough  for  the  old  friars,  the  first  disciples  of 
St.  Francis.  Their  gi^eat  lights  vanished  from  Oxford ; 
the  most  renowned  name  she  boasts  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century  is  that  of  their  sternest  foe.  About  1320  they 
were  attacked  in  English  rimes,  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  We  now  learn  that  a  friar 
Menour  will  turn  away  from  the  needy  to  grasp  at  the 
rich  man's  gifts ;  the  brethren  will  fight  over  a  wealthy 
friend's  body,  but  will  not  stir  out  of  the  cloister. at  a 
poor  man's  death ;  they 

*  wolde  preche  more  for  a  busshel  of  whete, 
Than  for  to  brioge  a  soule  from  helle  out  of  the  hete/  ^ 

^  Political  Sodgs  (Camden  Society),  p.  331.  Churchmen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  knights,  and  shopkeepers  are  all  ftssailed  in  thi«  piece. 
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These  rimes  were  written  about  the  date  of  Wick- 
liffe's  birth.  Chaucer,  rather  later,  brands  the  brethren  as 
impostors  ;  and  a  bard  sixty  years  farther  on  prefers  still 
worse  charges  against  them.^  The  Franciscans  had  by 
this  time  done  their  work  in  England,  though  they  were 
to  drag  on  a  sluggish  life  in  our  shires  for  two  hundred 
years  longer.  Curious  it  is,  that  the  time  of  their  fiery 
religious  activity  coincides  exactly  with  the  time  of 
England's  greatest  loss  in  a  philologer's  eyes.^ 

Robert  of  Brunne  began  his  Handlyng  Synne,  as  he 
tells  us,  in  1303 ;  he  must  have  taken  some  years  to 
complete  it.  We  possess  it,  not  as  he  wrote  it,  but  iil  a 
Southern  transcript  of  1360  or  thereabouts;  even  in 
this  short  interval  many  old  terms  had  been  dropped, 
and  some  of  the  bard's  Scandinavian  words  could  never 
have  been  xinderstood  on  the  Thames.  The  transcriber 
writes  more  modern  equivalents  above  those  terms  of 
Robert's  which  seemed  strange  in  1360.  I  give  a  few 
specimens,  to  show  the  change  that  went  on  all  through 
the  Fourteenth  Century : — 


Mobefi't  of 
Bi'unne, 
in  1303. 

Gros 
wlatys 


His  Tran- 

scrihefi'  about 

1360. 

Dred 
lofef 


wede  (insanus)  made 


Rohet't  of 
Bi^nne, 
in  1303. 

bale 

ynlowe 

layf 


His  Tran- 

scribet'  aboid 

1360. 

sorow 

fyre 

foule 


*         Let  a  freer  of  sum  ordur  tectmi  pernoctare, 

Odur  thi  wyff  or  thi  doughtour  hie  vult  violare. 

See  BeliquuB  AntiqiuBf  II.  247. 

^  Happy  had  it  Been  for  Spain  if  her  begging  friars,  about  th© 
year  1480,  had  been  as  sluggish  and  tolerant  as  their  English 
brethren. 
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KJj^rtof 

ni*  Trtm- 

Rg^jtri  if 

Htf  Tnm- 

• 

Brunts, 

^cnh^r.ahtmt 

Brunnt, 

in  K>X1 

1:».». 

^n  130S. 

I3d0. 

• 

carpT'DUrrs 
kepe 

fm 

• 

Jennys 

endc- 

were 

moV;  i curia) 

plete 

moDc 

wmroe 

ferly 

wudvr 

warryng' 

CTUFuiir 

cele 

^fodly 

mysee 

• 

b\Tde  (deoet) 

m«  »^te 

wonde 

ffpax>? 

e^tre 

toiine 

dere 

harme 

yrk 

slow 

teyl 

seome 

• 

mayii 

stTenk|> 

tvne 

lese 

harne-j 
greU* 

bravn 
wepte 

pele 
m\rke 

• 

perche 
derke 

whyle 

n'me 

• 

sevnorre 

•             • 

loidshyp 

J^Tlif: 

d««vre 

• 

Tons 

proud  wordvs 

loa* 

boste 

achte 

gode 

qued 
s^'whore 

shrewe 
ever  more 

hal«     \ 
swyer 

nek 

-wTirf  fe 

most 

cuntek 

debate 

we}*ve 

forsake 

bote 

Towe 

crau? 
lo)>e 

wey 

ferde 

jede 

harme 

TApe 

sone 

he  nam 

he  jcede 

fl\-te5 

• 

chydej> 

he  nam 

he  toke 

v-dvt 

•          • 

stoppyd 

Btounde 

tyme 

syde 

long' 

rape 

haste 

awe 

drede 

kenne 

teche 

dryghe 

suffire 

tame 

wenche 

wiate 

steyn 

Some  of  Robert's  words,  that  needed  explanation  in 
1360,  are  as  well  known  to  us  in  187 T  as  those  where- 
with his  transcriber  corrected  what  seemed  obsolete. 
Words  wiU  sometimes  &11  out  of  written  speech,  and 
crop  up  again  long  afterwards.  Language  is  fall  of 
these  odd  tricks.  *     It  is  mournful  to  trace  the  gradual ' 

'  Mnlta  renasccntur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentque 

Quae  jam  sunt  in  honore  Tocabula,  si  volet  nsns. 
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loss  of  old  words.  This  cannot  be  better  done  than  by 
comparing  three  English  versions  of  the  Eleven  Pains  of 
Hell:  one  of  these  seems  to  belong  to  the  year  1260, 
another  to  1340,  another  to  1420.*  Each  successive  los& 
was  of  course  made  good  by  fresh  shoals  of  French 
words.  Steady  indeed  was  the  flow^of  these  into  English 
prose  and  poetry  all  through  the  Fourteenth  Century,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  Table.  I  take  from  each 
author  a  passage  (in  his  usual  style)  containing  fifty' 
Nouns,  Verbs,  and  Adverbs ;  and  this  is  the  proportion 
in  which  the  words  are  employed : — 

Teutomc 
Words  that  Momance 
are  now        Words, 
Obsolete. 


Old  English  Poetry,  before  1066      . 

Old  English  Prose,  before  1066    . 

Orrmin  aud  LayamoD,  about  1200   , 

Ancren  Riwle,  about  1220  , 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  Bestiary,  about  1280 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  about  1240 

Northern  Psalter,  about  1260  . 

Proverbs  of  Hending,  about  1260 

Love  song  (page  341),  about  1270  . 

Hdvelok,  Harrowing  of  Hell,  about  1280 

Kentish  Sermons,  about  1290 

Cursor  Mundi,  about  1290   . 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  about  1300    . 

Robert  Manning,  in  1803 

Shoreham,  about  1320     .... 


25 
12 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 


1 
2 
8 
5 
4 
6 
3 


^  Old  English  MisceUany  (Early  English  Text  Sodety),  pp.  147^ 
210,  223. 
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Tmitomc 

Words  that 

Romanes 

« 

are  now 
Obsolete. 

Words. 

Aucliinleck  lloiiiances,  about  1380 

•> 

4 

Hampole,  about  1340 

3 

5 

Minct,  about  1350 

.       3 

6 

Piers  Ploupfhman,  in  13C2 

2 

7 

Chaucer  (Pardoner'8  Tale),  in  1300 

.       2 

8 

Pecock,  in  1450       .... 

1 

10 

Tyndale,  in  1530 

12 

Defoe,  in  1710         .... 

17 

Macaulay,  in  1840 

25 

Gibbon  (sometimes) 

44 

Morris's  Sigurd  (sometimes) 

1 

Robert  of  Branno,  the  Patriarch  of  the  New  English, 
fairiy  well  foreshadowed  the  proportion  of  outlandish 
gear  that  was  to  be  the  common  rule  in  our  land  after 
his  time.  He  has  six  French  words  out  of  fifty ;  a  little 
later  Mandeville  and  Chaucer  were  to  have  eight  French 
words  of  fifty ;  this  is  the  proportion  in  Shakespere's 
comic  parts  ;  and  it  is  also  the  proportion  in  the  every- 
day talk  of  our  own  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  dialogues 
of  !Miss  Yonge's  and  Mr.  Trollope's  works.  ^  We  English 
are  usually  Teutonic  enough  in  our  careless  off-hand 
speech;  but  the  instant  we  prepare  any  prose  to  be 
printed,  we  scorn  to  tread  our  Teutonic  mother  earth 
with  well  assured  step,  and  we  hobble  along,  most  of  us 


*  Only  Nouns,  Verbs,  and  Adverbs  must  bo  reckoned  in  these 
computjitions.  As  a  general  rule,  tliese  make  up  two-fifths  of  a 
sentence  ;  the  other  parts  of  speech  (almost  wholly  Teutonic)  make 
up  the  renijiining  three-fifths. 
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very  awkwardly,  upon  Latin  stilts ;  Dr.  Johnson,  not 
Defoe,  then  becomes  our  model.  It  may  be,  that  the 
good  example  set  by  onr  poets,  and  the  increasing  heed 
bestowed  upon  the  study  of  our  noble  tongue  in  all 
its  stages,  will  in  future  years  abate  the  Johnsonese 
nuisance ;  *  perhaps  even  our  penny-a-liners  and  our 
Aldermen  may  learn  good  taste  2.  The  Teutonic  part 
of  our  tongue  may  be  likened  both  to  gold  and  to  copper ; 
it  is  chosen  by  our  poets,  the  best  of  all  experts,  as  the 
noblest  vehicle  of  thought;^  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 

*  One  clever  writer  has  lately  attempted  a  defence  of  Dr.  John- 
son's pompous  style,  saying  that  the  sage  drew  distinctions  as  he 
drew  his  breath,  and  that  he  could  not  express  these  distinctions 
without  couching  his  diction  in  Latin-born  phrases.  The  answer  is 
most  simple :  he  drew  distinctions  with  equal  subtilty  when  he  was 
talking,  and  he  expressed  them  in  the  homeliest  Teutonic.  He  has 
had  his  reward :  his  RaiMer  lies  ujiread  on  our  book-shelves ;  his 
talk,  as  recorded  by  Boswell,  is  perused  every  year  by  thousands  of 
delighted  students.  Any  writer  of  our  day,  who  has  a  mind  to  be 
read  a  hundred  years  hence,  should  lay  the  lesson  to  heart. 

*  I  was  lately  much  amused  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  penny 
papers ;  the  writer  bade  *  the  gentlemen  who  are  good  enough  to 
watch  over  the  purity  of  the  English  language '  consider,  that  our 
Teutonic  words  are  mostly  monosyllables,  and  are  therefore  very 
ugly.  The  British  penny-a-liner,  it  would  seem,  does  a  service  to 
the  nation  when  ho  lugs  in  some  long  Latin  word  to  express  a  simple 
idea.  *  The  minds  of  dull  youths  that  think '  is  a  poor  and  vulgar 
sentence  to  write ;  the  idiosyncrasies  of  unintelligent  adolescents  that 
existimate,  is  of  course  a  wondrous  improvement.  Monosyllables 
are  no  disadvantage;  with  them  Shakespero  and  Milton  produce 
most  noble  effects.  The  obnoxious  words  swarm  in  our  version 
of  Isaiah,  perhaps  the  grandest  pattern  of  English  prose  that  we 
have. 

*  I  have  in  my  mind  Mr.  Swinburne's  'Erechtheus*  and  Mr.  Morris's 
*  Sigurd  the  Volsung.'  These  poems,  in  purity  of  diction,  seem  to  go 
back  six  hundred  years  at  least. 
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always  being  passed  from  Hand  to  hand,  as,  it  were,  by 
seventy  millions  of  our  kin  in  tbeir  every-day  speech. 
These  ideas  I  hope  to  draw  ont  still  farther  in  a  fntnre 
work. 
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APPENDIX. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EXAMPLES     OP     ENGLISH. 


I. 

Runes  on  the  Ruthwbll  Oboss,  op  about  the  yeab  680,^ 


{On-)  geredsB  hinsB 
God  almeyottig 
}>a  lie  walde 
on  galgu  gi-stiga 
modig  fore 
(ale)  men 


(ahof )  ic  riicnsB  cuningc 
heafunaes  hlafard 
liselda  ic  (n)i  darstse 
bismsersedu    ungcet  men  ba 

8Btgad(r)e 
ic  (waes)  mif  blodse  bistemid 

Krist  waes  on  rodi 

bwe}?r8B  fer  fiisae 

fearran  kwomu 

ffi]>}>il8B  ti  lanum 

ic  faBt  al  bi(h)eal(d) 

8(are)  ic  wses 

mi(f)  8orgu(m)  gi(d)r8e(fe)d 

•        •        •        •        • 

mi)7  strelum  giwundaed 
alegdun  his  bin®  limwserignse 
gistoddun  him  (set)  h(is  l)i- 
caea  (h)eaf(du)m 


Girded  bim 
God  almighty 
when  be  womd 
on  gallows  mount 
proud  for 
all  men 

•        •        «        • 
I  heaved  the  rich  king 
heaven's  lord 
heel  (over)  I  durst  not 
men  mocked  us  both  together 

I  was  with  blood  besmeared 

Christ  was  on  rood 
but  there  hurriedly 
From  afar  they  came 
the  Prince  to  aid 
I  beheld  all  that 
sore  I  was 
with  sorrows  harrowed 

with  arrows  wounded 

they  laid  him  down  limb- weary 

they  stood  at  his  corpse's  heaii 


^  Stephens,  Bvmc  Monumerits,  I.  405« 
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n. 


Maituscript  op  the  tsab  737,  coiteainixg  Lines  by 

Oadmoh.^ 


Nu  scylun  hergan 
hefiaen  ricaes  uard 
metudaes  msecti 
end  his  mod  gidanc 
uerc  uuldur  fadur 
sue  he  uundra  gihuaes 
eci  drictin 
or  BfitelidsB 
lie  serist  scop 
elda  bamuiu 
heben  til  hrofe 
haleg  scepen 
tba  middun  geard 
mon  cynnsBs  uard 
eci  dryctin 
ffifter  tiadse 
firum  foldu 
frea  aUmectig. 


Now  must  we  praise 
heaveu  kingdom's  Warden 
the  Creator's  might 
and  his  mind's  thought 
glorious  Father  of  men 
as  he  of  each  wonder 
eternal  Lord 
formed  the  beginning 
He  erst  shaped 
for  earth's  bairns 
heaven  as  a  roof 
holy  Shaper 
then  mid-earth 
mankind's  Warden 
eternal  Lord 
afterwards  produced 
for  men  the  earth 
Lord  Almighty, 


*  Bosworth,  Origin  of  the  Germanic  Languages,  p.  67. 
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in. 

The  Eighth  Psalm,  from  the  Northumbrian  Psalter, 
Compiled  about  the  Year  860. 

Dryht',  dryht*  ur,  hu  wundurlic  is  noma  "Sin  in  aire  eor'San, 

for-'Son  up-ahefen  is  micelnis  "Sin  ofer  heofenas,  of  mu'Se 
cilda  and  milc-deondra  t5u  ge-fremedes  lof. 

fore  feondum  t5inum,  t^set  "5u  to-weorpe  feond  and  ge- 
scildend. 

for-'Son  ic  ge-sie  heofenas  were  fingra  t5inra,  monan  and 
steorran  "5a  "5u  ge-steat5ulades. 

hwet  is  mon  "Sset  ge-myndig  t5u  sie  his,  oSSe  sunu  monnes 
for-'Son  "5u  neosas  hine  ? 

^u  ge-wonedes  Hne  hwoene  laessan  from  englum,  mid 
wuldre  and  mid  are  "Su  ge-begades  hine,  and  ge-settes  hine 
ofer  were  honda  «inra  : 

all  t5u  under-deodes  under  fotimi  his,  seep  and  oxan  all  ec 
"Son  and  netenu  feldes, 

fuglas  heofenes  and  fiscas  saes,  t5a  geond-gaS  stige  saes : 

Dryhf,  dryht*  nr,  hu  \Amdurlic  is  noma  tSin  in  aire  eorSan. 


Q  Q 
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IV. 

Thb  Ldtdisfabitb  Gospels,  a.b.  950. 

Pabablb  op  the  Ten  Vibgins. — St.  Matthew  xxv. 

1.  Donne  gelic  bi^  ric  heofna  tewm.  hehstaldnn, 
^a  onfengon  leht-fato  heora  ge-eodnn  ongeasn  ^SBm 
brjdgnma  and  ^aer  bryde.  2.  fife  nntetlice  of  SaBin 
weron  idle  and  fife  hogo&este.  3.  ah  fifo  idle  gefengon 
leht-fato  ne  gonomnn  oele  miS  him.  4.  hogofaeste 
nntetlice  onfengon  oele  in  fetelsmn  hiora  mit$  lebt-fetnm. 
5.  snigo  nntetlice  dyde  tSe  brydgnm  geslepedon  alle  and 
geslepdon.  6.  middnm  nntetlice  nesht  lydeng  geworden 
wees :  heonn  brydgnma  cwom,  gees  ongssn  him.  7.  8a 
arioson  alle  hehstalde  t$a  ilco,  and  gehrindon  lebt-fato 
hiora.  8.  idlo  nntetlice  t$am  snotmm  cnoedon :  seles 
ns  of  ole  inerre,  for^an  leht-fato  nsrsB  gedrysned  biSon. 
9.  geondnordon  hogo  cuoe^endo  :  eatJe  msBg  ne  noh  is  us 
and  inh,  gaas  gewelgad  to  ^eem  bibycendnm  and  bygeS 
inh.  10.  mi8t5y  nntetlice  geeoden  to  bycganne,  cnom 
^e  brydgnma  and  8a  t5e  .  .  .  weron  innfoerdon  mi^ 
him  to  brydloppnm  and  getyned  wsss  ^  dnra. 
11.  hlaetmesto  c women  and  t5a  ot$ro  hehstaldo  cne^endo: 
drihten,  drihten,  nntyn  us.  12.  so8  hie  ondnearde  cne8 : 
so^lice  ic  cnoe^o  iuh,  nat  ic  inih.  13.  waeccas  for^on, 
foi^on  nnuto  gie  «one  dsege  ne  fone  tid. 
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V. 

The  Rushwobth  Gospels,  a.d.  1000. 

St.  Matthew,  Oliap.  ii. 

1.  ^a  so])lice  akenned  wsas  Haalend  ludeana  in 
dagom  Erodes  fses  kyninges,  henu  tungol-krasftgu 
eastan  quomon  in  Hierosolimam,  2.  cwej'ende,  hwaar  is 
sej'e  akenned  is  kining  ludeana  ?  we  gesegon  soj^lice 
steorra  his  in  east-dssle  and  cuomon  to  gebiddenne  to 
him.  3.  fset  fa  geherde,  soflice  Herodes  king  wses 
gedroefed  in  mode  and  ealle  Hierosolima  mid  hine. 
4.  .  .  .  ealle  aldur-sacerdos,  bokeras  ]>83s  folkes,  ahsade 
heom  hwaer  Krist  wsere  akenned.  5.  hiss  fa  cweedon, 
in  Bethlem  ludeana,  swa  soflice  awriten  f urh  witgu, 

<5W89fende.     6 n89nig[)inga  IsBS-esst   eart  aldur- 

monnum  luda,  of  fe  soflice  gaa]?  latteuw  sej?e  raeccet 
Israhadl.  7.  Herodes  demunga  aosBgde  tungul-krsDftgum 
and  geome  geliomade  set  fa  tid  fadssBteawde  him  steorra. 
8.  sondende  heom  to  Bethlem  cwsef,  gsef  ahsia5  geome 
bi  f em  cnsshte  f anne  ge  gemoetef  hine  ssecgatS  eft,  feet 
ic  swilce  cymende  gebidde  to  him.  9.  fa  hie  fa  ...  . 
i58BS  kyninges  word  eodun  f  onan,  henu  f  e  steorra  f  e  hise 
«er  gessagon  east-dasle  fore-eade  hias  offset  he  cumende 
bufan  t5sBr  se  cneht  ....  10.  hie  gesesende  soflice 
st^orran  gefegon  gefea  miccle  swife.  11.  ingangende 
faet  hus  gemootton  fone  cneht  mid  .  .  .  forffallende 
gebedun  to  him  .  .  .  ontynden  heora  gold-hord  brohtun 
lac  recils  murra.  12.  andsuari  onfengon  slepe,  hise  ne 
cerdun  .  .  .  f  urh  wege  gewendun  to  heora  londe. 

Q  Q  2 
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VI. 

(About  A  J).  1090.) 

The  FnTDHTG  of  St.  Edmuitd's  Head.* 

Hw»t  fa,  t$e  flot-here  feide  fa  eft  to   scipe,  and 
What    then    fleet-armament  fared  then  again  ship 

behyddon  feet  heafod  fsBS  halgan  Eadmimdes  on  fam 
hid         the      head  holy 

fticcum  bremlum,   fsBt  Ht  bibnriged    ne   wnrde.    pa 
thick        brambles  bttried         should  not  be. 

eefter  fyrste,  sy^iSan  heo  ifarene  wsbpob,  com  fast  lend- 
a  time      after     they      gone 

folc  to,  f e  \Bsr  to  lafe  fa  w^s,  f 89r  heorse  lafordes  Kd 

&/i}  their         lorcPs  corpse 

buton  beafde  fa  Img,  and  wnrdon  swit5e  sang  for  his 
without    head  lay  were        right     sorry 

slsegie  on  mode,  and  hare  f set  heo  nsefdon  fast  beafod  to 
slaughter       mind        moreover  had  not 

))am  bodige.     pa  sssde  i5e  sceawere,  f e  hit  ser  iseah,  fset 

beholder  erst    saw 

fa  Hot-men  hsefdon  f sat  heafod  mid  heom,  and  wses  him 

with    them  to  him  it 

ifuht,  swa  swa  hit  wses  fnl  sot$,  fset  heo  bydden  fsBt 
seemed  a^  true 

heofod  on  f am  holte.   For-hwsBga  heo  eoden  fa  endemes 

However  went  at  last 

alle  to  f am  wude,  saecende  gehwser,  geond  fyfelas  and 

everywhere  through    shrubs 

brymelas,  gif  heo  mibten  imeten  f  sat  heafod.     Wsbs  eac 
if  meet  eke 

mycel    wunder   fset  an  wulf  wses  isend,   furh    Grodes 

*  Thorpe's  Analecta,  p.  87.  He  thinks  that  this  is  East  Anglian. 
Here  we  see  the  Anglian  diphthong  a  at  the  end  of  words,  just  as 
on  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  four  hundred  years  earlier. 
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willunge,  to  biwaerigenne  fset  heafod,  witS  fa  oSre  deor, 

gtiard  agaiiiat  beasts 

ofer    dsBg    and    niht.     Heo    eoden    ^a    ssecende,    and 

cleopigende,  swa  swa  hit  iwnnelic  is  f set  t5a  f  e  on  wnde 
calliiig  customary  those  that 

gaj)  oft :  '  Hw»r  eart  f n  nu  gerefa  ?  '     And  him  and- 
go  governor 

swyrde  fset  heafod :  *  Her,  her,  her.'     And  swa  ilome 

so        often 

clypode  andswarigende,  otStSet  heo  alle  bicomen,  fnrh 

until  caim 

fa  clypunge,  him  to.     pa  leag  f e  graegse  wulf  f e  bewiste 

gray  guarded 

J)89t  heafod,  ant  mid  his  twam  fotum  hsefde  fset  heafod 

two        feet 

biclypped,  gredig  and  hnngrig,  and  for  Gode  ne  dyrste 
clawed 

pees  hsBfdes   onburigen,   ac    heold  hit  wit$    deor.     Da 

taxte  but     held 

wnrdon  heo  ofwnndroden  fees  wnlfes  hordrsBdene,  and 
became  amazed  at  guardianship 

fsQt  halige  heafod  hdm  feroden  mid  heom,  ])ankeDde 

hoTne    carried 

J>am  Almihtigan  ah*e  his  wundres.     Ac  fe  wulf  fologede 

for  all 

forS  mid  f am  heafde,  otJtSet  heo  on  tune  cornen,  swylce 

tovm  05  if 

he  tome  wsere,  and  wende  ©ft  syS^an  to  wude  ongeaii. 
tame  again 

Da  lond-leodan  fa  syS^an  Issgdan  ysdt  heafod  to  fam 
land-folk 

halige  bodige,  and  burigdon,  swa  swa  heo  lihtlucost 

easiest 

mihten  on  swylce  rsedinge,  and  cyrce  arserdon  onuppon 

such  haste  a  kirk      reared 

him. 
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vn. 

(A.D.  1220.) 
Ancren  RtwLB  (Camden  Society),  388.^ 

A  lef di  was  ]>et  was  mid  hire  voan  biset  al  abuten, 
lady  foes 

and  liiro  lond  al  destraed,  and  heo  al  ponre,  wit^innen 

she  poor 

one  eoi^ene  castle.     On  mihti  kinges  lave  was  }>anli  bi- 
an    earthen  A  however 

tumd  upon  hire,   so  unimete  swn^e  fet  he  vor  wouh- 

boundlesa     very  woovug 

lecchunge  sende  hire  his  sonden,  on  efter  ot$er,  and  ofte 

mesaengerSf  one 

somed  monie  :  and  sende  hire  beanbelet  bcSe  veole  and 
at  once  jewels  many 

feire,  and  suknrs  of  livenet5,  and  help  of  his  heie  bird  to 
supplies         victtuds  army 

holden  hire  castel.     Heo  nnderveng  al   ase   on  unrec- 

received  careless 

heleas  J?ing  fet  was  so  herd  ibeorted  f et  hire  Inve  ne 

hard-hearted 

mihte  be  never  beon  f  e  neorre.     Hwat  wult  tu  more  ? 

nearer 

He  com  bimsolf  a  last,  and  scbeawede  hire  his  feire 

at 

neb,  ase  })e  fet  was  of  alle  men  veirest  to  biholden,  and 

face  one 

spec  swntSe  sweteliche   and  so   murie  wordes  fet  heo 
spake  pleasant  they 

muhten  pe  deade   arearen  vrom  deat$e  to  live.     And 

might 

*  This  is  the  only  passage,  of  all  the  specimens  in  this  Chapterr 
that  was  not  "written  in  the  Anglian  country,  or  that  did  not  feel 
the  Anglian  influence.    French  words  begin  to  come  in. 
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wroulite  veole  wnndres,  9Jid  dude  veple  meistries  bivo- 

dJid  great  works 

ren  hire  eihsihiJe,  and  sclieawede  hire  his  mihten :  tolde 

hire  of  his  kinedome,  and  bead  for  to  makien  hire  cwene 

offered 

of  al  fet  he  ouhte.     Al  pis  ne  help   nout.     Nes  fis 

owned  helped  nought.  Was  not  this 

wnnderlich   hoker?     Yor  heo  nes  never  wnrSe  vorte 
disdain  to 

beon  his  schelchine.     Auh  so,  fnruh  his  debonerte,  luve 
scvUion  But 

hefde  overkumen  hine  fet  he  seide  on  ende,  *  Dame,  f n 
had  him  at  last 

ert  iweorred,  and  fine  von  beo8  so  stronge  f et  tu  ne 
assailed  foes 

meiht  nonesweis,  witSnten  snknrs  af  me,  etfleon  hore 
in  no  way  escape    their 

honden,  ])et  heo  ne  don  ]>e  to  scheomefole  dea^.     Ich 
they 

chuUe  vor  J?e  luve  of  f e  nimen  fis  fiht  upon  me,  and 
shall  take 

aredden  f e  of  ham  fat  schechet5  fine  dea^.     Ich  wot 
rid  them 

fauh  for  sot5e  f et  ich  schal  bitweonen  ham  undervongen 

must 

deaSes  wunde,  and  ich  hit  wulle  heorteliche  vorto  ofgon 

win 

fine  heorte.     Nu,  feonne,  biseche  ich  f e,  vor  f e  luve  f et 

then 

ich  kut$e  f e,  f et  tu  luvie  me,  hure  and  hure,  efter  fen 
show  ai  least 

ilke  dead  deaSe,  hwon  f  u  noldes  lives,     pes  kiug  dude 
same  since        wouldst  not  in  my  life 

al  f  us,  aredde  hire  of  alle  hire  von,  and  was  himsulf  to 

wundre  ituked,  and  isleien  on  ende.      puruh  miracle 
injured  slain 
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tamh  he  aros  from  deaSe  to  live.    Nere  |>eofi  ilke  lefdi  of 

vnele  knnnes  kimde,  yi  heo  over  alle  ))ing  ne  Inve  him 
evU     nature    sprung 

her  efter  ? 

pes  king  is  Jesa  Crist,  Godes  sane,  pet  al  o  J^isse  wise 

wownde  are  soole,  pet  pe  deoflen  heveden  biset.     And 
wooed     our  devUs 

he,  ase  noble  woware,  efter  monie  messagers,  and  feole 

man^ 

god  deden,  com  vorto  preoven  his  lave,  and  scheawede 

prove 

faruh  knihtschipe  fet  he  was  luve-wurt5e,  ase  weren 

foorthjf 

somewhale  knihtes  iwoned  for  to  donne.     He  dude  him 
sometimes  wont  do 

ine  tiimement,  and  hefde  vor  his  leofmonnes  lave  his 

lad$^s 

schelde  ine  vihte,   ase  kene  kniht,   on  everiche  half 

side 

i-furled.     pis  scheld  fet  wreih  his  Gmlhed  was  his  leove 
pierced  covered  dear 

licome  J^et  was  ispred  o  rode,  brode  ase  scheld  bnven  in 
bodt/  above 

his  i-streiht  earmes,  and  neruh  bineot5en,  ase  pe  on  vot, 
stretched  narrow  one  foot 

efter  fat  me  wenetS,  sete  upon  pe  ot5er  vote.  .  .  .     Efter 
cujcording  to  supposition 

kene  knihtes  deat5e  me   honget5   heie  ine  chirche  his 

men     hang 

schelde  on  his  mnnegunge.     Al  so  is  J'is  scheld,  ]>et  is, 

reTnembrance 

]>et  crucifix  iset  ine  chirche,  ine  swnche  stnde  }>et  me  hit 

such       pktce 

sonest  iseo,  vorto  J^enchen  ferbi  o  Jesn  Gristes  kniht- 
ma^  see 

schipe  }>et  he  dnde  o  rode. 
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[English  words  and  letters  are  here  inserted  in  their  most  modem  shape  ;  thus, 
tohich  must  be  looked  out,  iu  order  to  find  hwylc.  Following  this  plan,  I  set 
down  that  a  replaces  ce,  not  that  ce  changes  into  a.] 


A 

A  the  Prefix,  15,  214 ;  it  is 
5  dipped,  81, 118, 149,  188, 
214,  320,  367,  387,  452 ;  it  is 
changed,  160;  it  is  dropped, 
251 

—  replaces  a,  36,  92,  105,  107, 
128,  134,  147,  157,  158,  165, 
189,  201,  214,  243,  244,  286, 
311,  319,  332,  431 

—  replaces  an  in  the  Infinitive, 
91 

—  replaces  an  in  Notms,  106 

—  replaces  dn  as  the  Article, 
155,  160,  163,  164,  424 

—  replaces  «,  29,  286,  319,  338, 
398,  422,  425,  431,  439,  499, 
502 

—  replaces  ea,  91,  94,  103,  104, 
117,  127,  144,  164,  165,  214, 
243,254,270,311,357 

—  replaces  eo,  103,  105,  133, 
147,  439 

—  replaces  gte,  118,  147 

—  replaces  f,  249,  269,  398,  440 

—  replaces  o,  190,  319,  398 

—  replaces  of,  115,  277 

—  replaces  ow,  70,  71,  72,  104, 
115,  182,  192,  225,  244,  335, 
382,  425,  453 


ABL 

A  replaces  y,  398 

—  used  as  an  Inteijection,  72, 
421,  516 

—  stands  for  have,  287 

—  stands  for  he,  453 

—  stands  for  aU,  400 

—  is  set  after  an  Adjective,  406 

—  its  old  sound  in  English,  28, 
206,  502 

—  first  sounded  like  French  $, 
30,  133 

A  better,  403 
A  few,  54,  58 

A  good  man  anda  stead&st,  455 
A  hundred,  54 
A  hundred  so  much,  292 
A  letter  more,  291 
A  little,  54 
A  man,  55,  428 
A  many  times,  54 
A  Sony  man  was  he,  404 
A  word  or  two,  407 
Aback,  157 
Abaft,  71,  412 
Abece,  a,  b,  c,  435 
Aberdeenshire,  303,  318 
Abingdon,  384 

Abie,  the  Eomance  Suffix,  571, 
581       • 
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ABN 

Abner,  76,  108 

Aboon,  214 

About,  149,  183,  413 

About    to,    (standing    for  -  the 

Future),  378,  468,  674 
Above,  5,  214 
Abroad,  424 
Abye,  460 
Abyss,  668 

Ac,  the  Eomance  Suffix,  682 
Accents,  the  Old  English,  32,  88, 

267,  502 
Accord,  492,  497 
Account,  677 

Accusative,  construction  of  the, 
47,  66,  61,  123,  126, 130,  131, 
146,  192,  219,  227,  246,  248, 

268,  290,  291,  369,  409,  441 
Acknowledge,  160,  269,  402 
Acre,  3,  6,  206 

Adam  Bede,  the  Authoress  of, 
217.     Bee  Middlemarch. 

Adder,  440 

Addison,  60,  228,  326,  467 

Adjectival  endings,  11,  12,221, 
286,  681-683 

Adjectives,  7,  13,  23,  24,  40,  41, 
60,  70,  213,  307,  322,  324, 
360,  372,  383,  606.  Bee  De- 
finite and  Indefinite 

—  no  longer  agree  in  Number 
with  Substantives,  146,  213 

—  used  as  Adverbs,  116,  296, 
386,  413 

—  coupled  with  a  Participle,  262 
Ado,  176,  387 

Adown,  96,  116,  296 
Adventurer,  634 
Adverbial  Genitive,  8 
Adverbs,  8,  68-66,  70,  71,  131, 
286 

—  made  Adjectives,  276 

—  made  Prepositions,  333,  336 
-r-  formed  from  a  Preposition,363 


AIL 

Adverb   formed  from  a  Noun, 

413 
Advisableness,  683 
Advisedly,  679 
M  replaces  a,  91,  107 

—  replaces  6a,  146,  243 

—  replaces  o,  91 

—  disappears,  134,  144,  243 

—  the  Anglian  diphthong,  213, 
336 

—  the  old  sound  o^  28,  30 
iElfheah,  34 

iElfric,  40,  66,  57,  72,  121, 
122,  154,  166,  204,  266,  489, 
609,  644,  646 

iEschylus.  408 

^thelred,  187 

Afar,  277 

Afeard,  678 

Afford,  179 

Affray,  676 

Afore,  71,  463 

Afraid,  606,  678 

After,  7,  68,  72,  232 

—  used  as  an  Adverb,  70,  312 
Aftermost,  8 

Afterward,  176 

Again,  71,  288,  433 

Again-buyer,  626 

Against,  60,  71,    81,    160,  164, 

320,  332,  364 
Agatho,  Pope,  147 
Age,  the  Bomance  Suffix,  580 
Age,  393,  676 
Age  of  thirty,  414 
Aghast,  263,  266 
Ago,  306,  332,  334,  344 
Agog,  236 
Aha,  416 
Ai,   the    combination,    37,    107r 

134,  167,  190 

—  replaces  a,  319 

—  replaces  ceg^  157 
Ail,  267 
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ATR 

Air,  570,  572 

Ait,  252 

Ajar,  175 

Al,  the  Anglian  for  eal,  146 

—  is  prefixed,  166, 183,  224,277, 
292,  348 

—  is  clipped  in  Scotland,  400 

—  the  Romance  SufiBx,  581 
Alamanie,  Alimayne,  493,  569 
Alas,  416,  516,  557,  560 
Albeit,  277,  457 

Alcuin,  89 

Alderliefest,  Alderbest,  290,  356 

Alderman  (a  Prince),  219 

Aldgate,  30 

Aldhelm,  85,  500 

Alexander,  the  Komance  q%  112, 
376,  387,  439-444,  464,  531, 
532,  574 

Alfred,  King,  27,  29,  32, 33,  35- 
38,  43,  45,  51,  52,  58,  59,  61, 
65,  67,  71,  76,  77,  91-93,  98- 
102,  106-108,  115,  118,  133, 
138,  140,  156,  168,  162,  165, 
166,  188,  201,  202,  223,  233, 
306,  307,  331,  431,  435,  456, 
483,  489,  490,  514,  528,  546. 
See  *  Pastoral  Care.' 

—  his  Proverbs,  204-210,  284, 
292,  293,  296,  351 

Algates,  351 

Alice,  Queen,  491 

Alike,  182 

Alison,  a  woman's  name,  348 

Alison,  the  writer,  407 

Alive,  182,  284,  381 

All,  91,  127,  138,  164,  225 

All  and  some,  281,  424 

All  at  once,  327 

All  day  long,  249 

All  hail,  465 

All  Hallows,  433 

All  Hollands,  272 

All  night  long,  249 


AN 

All  over,  233 

All  kind  of,  206 

All  one  to  me,  255 

All  that,  430 

All  that  she  may,  224,  457 

All  the  better,  292 

All,  its  backward  reference,  395 

Allan,  141 

Allenarly,  401 

Alliterative  Poetry,  83,  84,  273, 

477,  639,  549,  563 
Allot,  249 

Almighty,  91,  145,  290 
Almost,  287,  351 
Alms,  107,  399,  498 
Aloft,  238,  382 
Alone,  225,  284,  312 
Along,  443 
Along  of,  71,  233 
Aloud,  443 
Already,  230,  404 
Also,  161,  163,  356,  394 
Altar,  20,  87,  273 
Although,  348 
Altogether,  128,  166 
Alway,  58 
Always,  401 

Am,  8,  10,  90,  103,  147,  160 
Am  and  ever  shall  be  &c.  408 
Amell  {inter),  98 
Amends,  564 
America,  44,  58,  373,  376,  398,. 

501,  563,   582.      See  United 

States. 
Amid,  401 
Amidst,  441 
Amiss,  180 

Among,  104,  173,  295,  398 
Amount,  tp,  579 
An,  the  Indefinite  Article,  55, 

127,  134,  194,  164 

—  the  Romance  Suffix,  297,  582 

—  ^  alone,  55 

—  replacing  and  (si),  379 
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AN 

An,  the  Infinitive  ending,  clipped, 
156,  164 

An  eight  days,  424 

Anagni,  87 

Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica  (Mr. 
Thorpe's),  27,  163.  See 
Thorpe. 

Ance,  the  Romance  Snffix,  681 

Ancren  Riwle,  the,  272-281, 
306.  310,  329,  334,  339,  347, 
364,  387,  467,  461,  601-606, 
507,  511,  517,  524,  527,  528, 
630,  662,  669,  666,  687,  698 

And,  our  form  of  anti^  81 

And,  63 

And  i^  379 

Ande,  the  Northern  Active  Par- 
ticiple, 9,  148,  270,  284,  366, 
450 

Andrew,  St.,  498 

Anent,  71,  178,  260,  272,  278, 
398,  399 

Anger,  238 

Angevin,  138,  172 

Anglen,  257 

Angles,  the,  19,  20,  89,  98,  102, 
106,  119,  139,  142,  226,  446, 
489 

Angli,  the,  17 

Anglian,  19,  93,  127,  145,  167, 
188,  196,  352,  596,  598 

Anglican  clergy,  the,  86 

Anglo-Saxon,  95,  150,  168,  176 

—  Chronicle.     See  Chronicle. 

—  Reader,  27,  69 
Anguish,  502,  506 
Anhungred,  443 
Anjou,  28,  165,  493 
Anne,  Queen,  318 
Annoy,  502 
Anon,  149,  157 
Anonright,  255 

Another  (a  corrupt  form),  54, 
130 


AS 

Anoyle,  261 

Answer,  81 

Ant,  87,  431 

Anthem,  503 

Any,  122,  128 

Apollonius,  the,  27,  124 

Apostle,  81,  117,  118,  188,  214 

Apulia,  493 

Arabic,  1,  136 

Arllast,  492 

Arboriculture,  646 

Architecture,    its    influence  on 

English,  646,  647 
Ard,  the  Romance  Suffix,  340, 

681 
Ardeme,  John,  643 
Are  {smt\  10,  87,  93,  103,  189, 

213,  226,  314,  360,  364 

—  {^u  es),  463 

Aright,  126,  161 

Arise,  214,  269 

Aristotle,  257 

Arm,  243,  434 

Around,  676 

Arrive  at,  426,  667 

Arrow,  320,  399 

Arrowsmith,  78 

Art  (es),  76,  87,  103 

Arthur,  King,  491,  609,  566 

Article,  Definite  (Demonstra- 
tive), 24,  50, 52, 126.  128,  135, 
146, 194,  213,  262,  391,  548 

—  prefixed  to  otie,  other^  67 

—  Indefinite,  64,  56,  160,  271 

—  dropped  before  an  Adjective, 
55 

—  used  after  many^  247 
Arve,  496 

Aryan,  1,  2,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  16, 
16,  33,  42,  84,  88,  89,  96, 106, 
157,  217,  227,  303 

As  {alse,  swa),  63,  64,  166,  161, 
163,  164,  302,  356,  388,  437 

—  distinguished  from  so,  260 
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AS 

As,  standing  for  the  Eelative,  63, 
197,  266,  384,  423,  438 

—  the  old  English  Plural,  6,  22, 
36,  104,  136 

—  is  clipped,  217 
As  (jma),  260 
As  (ttfti),  263 

As  at  this  time,  437 

As  fair  as,  177 

As  far  as,  263,  413,  443 

As  for,  412 

As  good  as,  374 

As  he  was,  260,  390 

As  if,  231 

As  it  were,  45,  327 

As  long  as,  165,  161,  412 

As  much  as,  266,  406 

As  oft  as,  63 

As  soon  as,  269 

As  though,  196,  231,  271 

As  to  this,  63,  68,  423 

As  well  as,  266 

Ashby,  102,  212 

Ashore,  115,  161,  182 

Aside,  438,  443 

Ask,  axe,  31,  36,  104,  174,  229 

Aslant,  417 

Asleep,  165 

Assemble,  289,  358,  606 

Assize,  660,  677 

Assoil,  577 

Assumption,  the  Poem  on,  370, 

567 
Astonied,  429,  606 
Astray,  662,  576 
Astronomy,  646 
Astrologist,  493 
Asunder,  463 
At,  69,  71,  72,  81, 178,  234,261, 

372,  414,  462,  608 
—  used  in  compounding,  210 
At  a  blow,  364 
At  all,  126, 135,  412 
At  all  ends,  464 


AUG 

At  ease,  414 

At  heart,  50 

At  him,  425 

At  home,  429 

At  home  with,  414 

At  least,  69,  126 

At  meat,  436 

At  need,  209,  356 

At  once,  277 

At  one,  178,  309,  436 

At  one  accord,  310,  414 

A   peace,  328 

At  the  last,  249 

At  will,  213 

Ate  {manducavit)^  286,  422 

Ath,  the  Plural  Ending  of  the 

Present,  altered,  147 
Athanasian  Creed,   version    of, 

302-306 
Atheling,  431,  532 
Athelstane,  77,  641 

—  his  supposed  Charters,  386 
Athens,  572 

Athirst,  344 
Athwart,  266,  364 
Ation,  the  Romance  Suffix,  681 
Ative,  the  Romance  SuflpT,  681 
Atonement,  309 
Attend,  563 
Attic,  156 

Au,  the  combination,  36,  107, 
128,201,311,367 

—  replaces  a,  263,  336,  363;  422, 
431,  602,  669 

—  replaces  <5,  381 

—  the  old  sound  of,  28,  29,  174, 
186,  274,  346,  347,  353,  398, 
661 

Auchinleck  Romances,  the,  636, 

688 
Auctorite,  567 
Audley,  John,  269 
Audley  End,  267 
r  Aught,  36,  214,  267 
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August,  493 

Augostine,  St,  29,  217,  493 

Anld  lang  syne,  230 

Aunt,  335,  569 

Ava,  the  Scotch,  412 

Aw,  the  old  sound  of,  28,  29, 

206,  214,  215,  267,  261,  395 
Await,  503 
Awake,  214 
Aware,  131 

Away,  58,  231,  340,  412 
Awdiy,  St.,  453 
Awe,  358,  453 
Awful,  270 
Awfully  jolly,  291 
Awl,  29,  274,  431 
Axe,  for  (uk,  31,  229 
Ay  replaces  a,  418 
Aye,  the  old  ^,  12, 166,201,216, 

237.  429 
Age  replaces  y,  174 
Ayr,  318,  555 


B  inserted  in  a  word,  165,  357, 
495 

—  is  cast  out,  426 

—  replaces^,  174,  215,  254 

—  replaces  v,  86 

—  replaces  w,  371 

—  connected  with/j  31,  87 
Babe,  280 

Babel,  Tower  of,  547 

Back,  398 

Bacon,  Koger,  508,  519,  542 

Bad  {mdu8)y  416,  439,  481 

Bad  way,  to  be  in,  430 

Bade  (jussit),  144, 189,  214,  378 

Backbiter,  278 

Bsere,  old  Teutonic  Adjectival 

ending,  11 
Ba^,  275,  455 
Baird,  30 
Bait,  to,  238,  421 


BEA 

Bald,  416 

Balder,  the  hero,  90 

Baleful,  272 

Ball,  252 

Ball  (dance),  to,  563 

Balm,  335,  346,  502 

Ban,  210 

Banns,  79 

Baptism,  baptim,  568 

Baptist,  497,  563 

Baptize,  495,  563,  567 

Barbour,  550,  555 

Bare,  184,  307 

Barefoot,  41 

B&Tk  (cortex),  417 

Barkis,  Mrs.,  76 

Barley,  150 

Bam,  81,  115 

Barnes,  Mr.,  74,  92 

Baron,  497,  506 

Barren,  498 

Barrow,  -122 

Bartle,  400 

Bask,  98 

Bastard,  492 

Baste,  266 

Bastune,  565 

Bat,  334 

Bath,  502 

Battle  Abbey,  492 

Bauble,  504 

Baxter,  78,  203,  269 

Bayonet,  288 

Be,  4,  10,  12,  147,  185,  244 

—  the  Prefix,  15,  211 

—  is  clipped,  399 

Be,  ben,  heoth,  huth  (sunt),  147, 

189,  226 
Be  hanged  to  him,  148 
Beadle,  158,  213 
Beandon,  492 
Bear,  4,  243 
Bear  arms,  436 
Bear  him  company,  277 
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BEA 

Bear  him  witness,  228 
Bear  the  bell,  460 
Bear  up  with,  232 
Beards  wag,  439 
Bearing,  291 
Beast,  320,  500,  502 
Beastly,  500,  507 
Beau,  561,  562 
Beauty,  508,  561,  562,  576 
Beaulieu,  562,  569 
Beau  freres,  572 
Because,  572,  579,  581 
Becket,    15,     159,     425.       ^ 
Thomas,  St. 

—  the  Legend  of,  421-425,  532, 
573,  576 

Become  {decere),  178 

Become  {fieri),  178,  248,408 

Become  friends,  436 

Bed  and  board,  84 

Bede,  the  writer,  19,  35,  85,  89, 

91,  101,  123,  201,  490,  491, 

500 
Bede  {']^ayer\  227,  228 
Bedell,  Bishop,  313 
Bedford,  20,  99,  102,  140,  349, 

485 
Bedlam,  380 
Bedridden,  40 
Beef,  496,  576 
Been  (gewesen)^  131,  132,  157, 

162 
Befall,  293 

Before,  68,  104,  146,  232 
Before  and  under,  443 
Beforehand,  277 
Beforesaid,  302 
Beget,  184,  189,  293,  314 
Beggar,  403 
Begin  the  names,  430 
Beguile,  506 
Behalf,  221,  454 
Behind,  146,  193,  412 

—  used  as  a  Noun,  309 


BET 

Behoof,  190 

Behove,  206 

Being  {essentia),  411,  496 

Being,  303 

Being  done,  337»  451 

Belami,  501,  504,  553,  562 

Belger,  a,  583 

Belief,  171,  174,  215,  264 

Belittle,  174 

Bell,  to,  76 

Bellow,  76 

Bellows,  425 

Belly,  274,  544 

Belonging  to,  216 

Below,  163,  265,  451 

Benighted,  460 

Bench.  216,  454 

Bengalee,  a,  516 

Beowulf,  The,  18,  47,  55,  71,  72, 

102,  103,  172,  348,  489 
Bequeath,  35 
Bequest,  358 
Berry,  Miss,  516 
Bes  (the  Lathi  es),  204 
Beseem,  252,  263 
Beshrew,  309,  460 
Beside,  146,  196,  200,  296,  462 
Besides,  335 
Besiege,  559,  569 
Bespeak  it,  428 
Best,  34 

Bestead,  264,  339,  386 
Bestiary,  the,  283-286,  288,  289, 

296.  687 
Bestir,  442 
Bethink  him,  149 
Betide,  208 
Betimes,  295,  461 
Betray,  506,  654,  557 
Betroth,  460 
Better,  131,  312 
Better  and  better,  231 
Better  were  him  to  &c.,  339 
Better,  to,  326 
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Betternt'iis,  330 

Between.  104,  188,  190,  270, 
428,  443 

Betwixt,  30,  144,  332,  309, 462 

Beyerley,  31,  386 

Bewray,  442,  506 

Beyond,  104 

Beza,  562 

Bezants,  218,  236 

Bible,  the,  12,  59,  85,  131,  137, 
183,  187,  192,  208,  244,  248, 
268,  287,  319,  325,  344,  398, 
502,  436,  437,  448,  467,  500, 
502,  525,  534,  565.  ^e 
Scriptures. 

Bicker,  444 

Bid,  228 

—  it  be  Ijonght,  293,  326 

—  good  day,  371 
Bide,  to,  398,  410 
Bidene,  230 
Big,  365 
Bigging,  296 
Billy  Taylor,  347  * 
Bind,  4,  113,  460 
Bird,  105 
Birmingham,  30 
Bishop,  6,  20,  192,  216,  400 
Bist  (e.s),  375 
Bit,  214 
Black,  372 
Black  and  blue,  374 
Blacken,  34 
Blackstone,  541,  551 
Blamed,  tx)  be,  459,  497 
Blanchet,  517 
Bleak,  365 
Blench,  423,  506 
Bless  thee !  378 
Blessedness,  401 
Blew,  147,  173 
Blickling  Homilies,  the,  58,  92, 

114-117,  219,  224,  374,  394 
Blimber,  Miss,  1 5 


BOS 

Blind,  32,  398 

Blindfold,  280 

Blink,  365 

Blount,  32 

Blow  (y^<f),  174,  190,  356, 396 

Blow  (ictufi),  416 

Blue,  374,  494,  506,  518 

Blunt,  238 

—  the  name,  32 

Boast,  340 

Boastful,  455 

Bob,  to,  439 

Bode,  to,  309 

Boding,  431 

Body,  112,  220 

Body  (Ad»w),  418 

Body  and  Soul,   poem  on  the, 

387-391,  560 
Bogie.  313 
Bogle,  313 
Bohemia,  103 
Boil,  371,  494,  540,  573 
Boiling  hot,  262 
Boisil,  118 
Boisterous,  444 
Bologna,  87,  449,  576 
Bond  {serines),  113,  383,  393 
Bondage,  580 
Bonden,  320,  383 
Bondman  {servits)^  423 
Bondman  {coloTms)^  307,  423 
Bonny,  575 

Book,  94,  130,  205,  206,  399 
Boom,  332 

Boon,  94,  212,  215,  220,  267 
Boor,  205 
Booth,  238 
Boozy,  377 

Bopp,  his  grammar,  88 
Borgo,  the,  36 
Bom,  34,  302 
Borough,  104 
Bosom,  128 
Bossuet,  542,  568 
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BOS 

Boston,  380,  453 
Boswell,  643,  589 
Bosworth,  112,  229 
Both  {et\  62 

—  {cLTnho),  4,  151,  155,  157 
Bothie,  390 

Bough,  307,  400 

Boulder,  365 

Boulogne,  493 

Bonn,  Eauf  de,  535 

Bounce,  280 

Bound,  238 

Bounden,  121 

Bourne,  447 

Bout,  366 

Bow  (flectere),  4,  73,  158, 

257,  271 
Bow  {arcus),  191,  320 
Bower,  245 
Bowshot,  441 
Bowyer,  78,  430,  4S1 
Box,  73,  181 
Boy,  366,  370,  374,  440 
Brace,  540 
Brachet,  88 
Bradford,  424 
Bradwardine,  Baron  of,  541 
Brag,  348 

Brake,  broke,  284,  319 
Bran,  417 
Brandan,    St.,   the    Legend 

422,  425,  573 
Bread,  90,  111,  157 
Break,  4,  189,  309,  402 

—  up,  363 

—  heads,  385 

—  prison,  424 

—  to  pieces,  567 
Breast,  104,  214 

—  fugh,  117 
Breech,  245 
Breed,  to,  410 
Brethren,  191,218,  381 

—  mine,  116 


205, 


of, 


BUG 

Bretons,  433 

Brick,  506 

Brick  {froffmentum),  75 

Bridal,  398 

Bride,  246 

Bridlington,  Piers  of,  635 

Bright,  4 

Brimstone,  328,  388,  399 

Bring  about,  466 

—  forth,  66 

—  to  end,  228 

—  to  nought,  209,  277 
Brink,  280 

Bristol,  78,  165,  229,  323,  433, 

480,  536 
Britain,  18,  19,  37,  101 
British  Museum,  the,  467 
Brittany,  433 
Broad,  201 
Broidered,  134,  506 
Broke,  124,  284 
Brother,  3 
Brother-in-law,  441 
Brough,  304 
Brougham,  555 
Brought,  245 
Brow,  3,  191 
Brown,  372 
Brown  and  black,  361 
Browning,  453 
Bruce,  Robert,  474 
Bruges,  29 
Bruin,  463 
Bruise,  496,  506 
Brunanburgh ,  101,490 
Brunne,  Robert  of,  447-474,  487, 

525,686-588.    /S^-e  Manning 
Brut,   the,   243,   432,  499,  515, 

536 
Brytland,  126 
Bua,  bun,  the  Scandinavian  word, 

238 
Bubble,  463 
Buck,  464,  465 
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Bug,  313 

Bugbear,  313 

Bull  (to«rz<«),  215,  238,  244 

—  {errcr\  417 
BuUy,  425 
Bulwer,  64 
Bundle,  113 
Bunyan,  332,  376,  521 
Buonaventura,  464,  519 
Burden,  192,  285,  289 
Burgess,  506,  542,  556 
Burgh,  bury,  borough,  144,  158, 

160,  185,  191,  245,  431 
Burghers,  104,  506,  556 
Burgoyne,  347,  534 
Burgundy,  496 
Burial,  159,  161,  287 
Burke,  323 
Burly,  285 
Bum  {riwui)j  78 

—  down,  437 

—  strong,  425 
Burnet,  41 
Burns,  74,  229 
Burrow,  245,  267 
Burst,  218,  269,  410 

—  out  laughing,  460 
Bury,  115 

—  St.  Edmund's,  245,  353 
Bush,  296,  506 
Business,  113 

Busk,  98,  386 
Busy,  124 
But,  126 

—  its  many  meanings,  130,  250, 
263,  295,  302,  336,  356,  379, 
412,  438,461,  562 

—  and  ben,  71 
Butt,  202 

—  to,  366,  506 
Buttock,  430 
Button,  559 
Buxom,  257,  555 
Buxton,  78 


CAM 

Buy,  104,  321,  353,  371.  380, 
439 

—  out,  231,438 
Buzzard-dock,  150 

By,  the  Dauish  ending,  98,  212 

—  (oppidum)^  417 

—  the  Preposition,  4, 15,  67,  7*2, 
116,  117,  129,  135,  234,251, 
429 

—  used  as  an  Adverb,  209 

—  and  by,  232,  451 

—  way  of  &c.,  414 
By-path,  464 
By-way,  465 

Byron,  84,  352,  535,  544,  577 

C  replaces^,  301,  440 
—  replaces  A,  133,  160,  206 

—  confused  with  t,  36,  86,  255 

—  sounded  soft,  159,  174,  202, 
218,  275,  426,  498.     See  Ch 

—  struck  out,  96,  97,  189,  270, 
289,  289,  320 

—  inserted,  165,  400,  570 

—  coupled  with  ^,  202 

—  contrasted  with  A,  207 

—  prevails  in  Picardy,  496 

—  not  pronounced,  567 
Cabbage,  175 
Cackle,  280 

Cadmon,  43,  52,  55,  61,  83,  89, 

90,  92,  448,  592 
Cadugaun,  128 

Caesar,  17,  18,  50,  137,  426,  500 
Caistor,  30,  78 
Caithness,  226 
Caitiff,  560,  564 
Cake,  266 
Calf,  214 
Calthrop,  441 
Cambridge,  100,  433,  453,  474, 

545,513 
Camel,  297 
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CAM 

Campian,  208,  217 

Can,  10,  166,  207,  440,  458 

Candle,  20,  562 

Cannot,  408 

Canterbury,  141,  186,  187,  202, 

335,  509,  547 
Canute,  64,  110,  123,  127,  156 
Capel,  396 
Capital,  503 
Captain,  384 

Cardinal  Number,  59,  407,  436 
Cark,  549 
Carlaveroc,  535 
Carle,  123,  356 
Carline,  6 
Carlisle,  433 
Carlyle,  Mr.,  198 
Carp,  to,  272 
Carpenter,  572,  586 
Cart,  202,  214,  219,  568 
Case,  572,  573 
Cases  confused,  35 
Cast,  180,  371 

—  accounts,  428 

—  up  to,  459 

Castle,  37,  128,  159,  165,  491, 
496,  534 

—  men,  492 

—  of  Love,  the  poem,  439,  561 
Castlereagh,  531 

Catch  (bicatch),  172,  174,   179, 

181,  189,  229,  429,  496 
Catchpole,  179,  497 
Cattle,  503 
Cause  why,  464 
Caxton,  156,  288,  358,  391,  426, 

463,  583 
Cease,  575 
Cecil,  431 
Celts,  the,  1,  11,  13,  16-20,  88, 

100   101,  140,  245,  292,  330, 

489 
Celtic  words  in  English,  19,  128, 

180,  280,  313,  326,  334,  340, 


CHA 

396,    417,    444,     463.        See 

Welsh,  Irish 
Centurion,  564 
Cerdic,  140 

Certain,  569,  571,  575,  577 
Certes,  564 
Ch,  35 

—  replaces  c,  87,  132,  141,  155, 
159,  172,  175,  185,  187,  191, 
202,  216,  245,  264,  282,  290, 
311,  350,  449,  496 

—  replaces  h,  104,  105,  144, 160, 
188,  206,  245 

Chabbe,  for  I  have,  481 

Chace,  496,  540 

Chad,  St.  524 

ChaflF,  279 

Chaffer,  278 

Chaldsea,  548 

Chalk,  202 

Chameleon,  the  poem  on  the,  194 

Champion,  506 

Chancel,  577 

Chancellor,  541 

Changes  in  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular English  words,  178- 
181,  184,  197,  208,  209,  210, 
219-221,  225,  227-230,  237, 
238,  246,  247,  249,  255-269, 
267,  271,  293,  296,  296,  297, 
307,  323,  326,  327,  329,  337, 
339,  340,  360,  379,  383,  388, 
393,  403,  404,  407,  408,  410, 
413,  417,  419,  423,  428,  434, 
442,459,460,  462,  501,  569, 
674,  579 

Chanticleer,  346 

Chapman,  113,  214,  311,  518 

Chapter,  503,  542 

Charity,  467,  497,  498,  577,  678 

Charlemagne,  89,  514 

Charles  II.,  277,  531,  543 

Charles  Edward,  534 

Charter,  the  Great,  510 

B  2 
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CHA 

Chast^au  d' Amour,  the,  515, 531, 

550 
CliHSten,  497,  576 
Chastise,  262,  576 
Chattel,  603 
Chatter,  279,  280 
Chaucer,  36,  163,  227,  250,  260, 
280,  294,  296,  340,  365,  384, 
430,  485,  512,  522,  523,  532, 
540,  552,  560,  580,  582,  585, 
588 
Cheap,  113,  271 
Chedorlaomer,  91 
Cheer  {yultvLs\  604 
Chester,  37,  78 
Chicken,  202 
Chide,  208 
Chief,  87 

Child  («gtt«e),  371,  403 
Childish,  11,  16 
Children,  childer,  104,  161,  218, 

370,  450 
Chillingworth,  546 
Chime,  330 
Chine,  77 
Choose,  128,  155,  156,  168,  159, 

216,  429,  506 
Chop,  to,  113 
Chough,  279 
Christianity,  16,   18,  20,  35,  89, 

568 

Christian  names,  524,  525 

Chronicle,   Saxon,   the,    19,  27, 

28,  29,  41,  53,  57,  58,  60,  69, 

97,    99,   100,   110,   122,   123, 

125,  128-132,  186,  233,  252, 

260,  491-493,  498,  509,  528, 

546.     See  Peterborough 

Chronicles,  French.  535,  536 

Church,  20,  175,  191,  200,  215 

Churchyard,  the  poet,  269 

Churl,  206,  374 

Cicero,  42,  54,  87,  110,  137,  247. 
527  j 


COG 

Cinque  ports,  571 

Citizen,  262 

City  men,  441 

Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  138 

Clack,  309 

Clad,  296,  356 

Clap  on  the  crown,  363 

Clapper,  280 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  541, 

574 
Clattering,  269 
Claw,  201,  285 
Clay,  201 

Clean  {pmnino),  59,  254,  438 
Clear,  557,  577 
Cleasby's  Icelandic  Dictionary, 

168,  223,  229 
Cleave,  73,  442 
Cleft,  417 
Clench,  309 
Clepe,  189 
Clergy,  568 

Clerk,  209,  378,  499,  578 
Clever,  285,  312,  573 
Climb,  426 
Clink,  373 
Clip,  238,  294 
Clock  (an  insect),  150 
Clod,  309 
Cloister,  214 
Cloke,  334 
Close,  a,  571 
Cloth,  32,  274 
Clothe,  114,  296 
Clothing,  220 
Cloud,  296,  323 
Clout,  421 
Clovis,  97,  605 
Club,  252 
Club,  to,  278 
Clutches,  281,  387 
Cobweb,  78 
Cocky,  208 
Cog,  309 
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Coggeshall,  Ralph  of,  140,  203 

Coke,  466 

Colchester,  102,   140,  141,  188, 

204,  210,  442,  445,  450 
Coleridge,  466 
€olin,  396 
Colour  of  right,  572 
Come,  117,  162,  164,  170,  190, 

213 

—  to  hand,  409 

—  to  peace,  436 

—  of,  424 

Comely  (bicumelic)^  338,  413 
Comfort,  572,  580 
Coming,  thy,  351 
Commence,  541,  548 
Common,  506,  542,  571,  677 
Company,  572 

Comparatives  of  Adjectives,  7 
Comparison  of  Adjectives,  with 

most  and  7nore,  276,  336,  360 
Compass  a  life,  558,  572 
Compass,  points  of,  68 
Compounding,  English,  139, 210, 

211,  235,  323,  366,  450,  492, 

500,  527,  528,  533 
Con,  to,  432,  459 
Coney,  184 

Conjunctions,  newly  formed,  232 
Conqueror,  the,   131,    142,  159. 

See  William  I. 
Conquest,  Norman,  53,  56,  64, 

67,  72,   128,    129,    194,   201, 

203,  257,  265,  386,  490,  494, 

508,  527,  547.     See  Norman 
Consonants,  interchange  of,  31, 

32 

—  dislike  to,  96 

—  doubled,  239.     Sec  ee  and  00. 
Contrary,  502 

Contrast  to  the  East  Midland 
dialect.  See  Contents  of  the 
Book 

Conversazione,  545 


CRI 

Conybeare,  83,  172 

Cooke,  Mr.,  313 

Cookery,  words  of,  540,  541 

Cooper,  56 

Coping  stone,  78 

Copperfield,  David,  55,  296 

Corboil,  493 

Corner,  566 

Cornet,  535 

Corse,  496,  560,  570 

Cost,  280,  444,  606,  573 

Cotton    Manuscript,    the,    310 

314,  536 
Cough,  3,  303,.  304 
Could   {cutke),    166,    271,    289, 

452 
Country,  659,  566 
Country  house,  39 
Countrymen,  572 
County  Court,  577 
Coupe,  366,  366 
Couple,  564 
Coupling  of  Nouns,  39 
Courser,  659 
Cousin,  567,  681 
Court  hose,  670 
Cove,  111,  416 
Coventry  Mysteries,  363 
Cover,  337 

Coverdale,  112,  358,  403 
Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  228 
Cow,  3,  426 
Cower,  443 
Cowl,  246 

Cowper,  30,  230,  340 
Crack,  401 
—  his  crown,  363 
Craft,  the  ending,  15 

Crag,  417 
Cramp,  309    ' 
Crawl,  416 
Cress,  31 
Crew,  635 
Crib  biter,  376 
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Cripple,  266 

Croats,  510 

Crock,  202 

Croker,  83,  543 

Cromwell,  71,  385,  682 

Crook,  107,  238 

Crooked,  421 

Crookedly,  466 

Crop,  to,  270 

Crop  (caput),  373 

Cropper,  374 

Cross,  151,  252,  521 

CroQse,  365 

Crowland,  494 

Crown,  348,  450,  555 

Crown  first,  362 

Cruelty,  503 

Cruise,  494,  502,  559 

Crummie,  78 

Crumpled,  416 

Crusade,  236,  502 

Crutch,  245 

Cry,331,  444,  505,  506,573 

Cry  him  mercy,  424,  556,  577 

Crying  mercy,  389 

Cuckold,  309 

Cudgel,  280 

Cuffs.  517 

Culver,  198 

Cumberland,  335 

Cunning,  463 

Cup,  37,  105 

Cur,  280 

Curl,  443 

Curse,  31 

Cursor  Mundi,  the,  118,  353, 
397-418,  448,  450,  460,  461, 
481,  526,  531,  532,  544,  547, 
549,  552-555,  562-569,  580, 
587 

Curst  (crabbed),  404 

Custom,  497,  541,  576 

Cut,  252,  330 

Cut  to  pieces,  6^ 


DAN 

Cuthbert,  St.,  491,  524 
Cwifer,  280 


D  added  to  w,  /,  r,  5,  30,  108, 
,     290,  563 

—  is  inserted,  321,  338 

—  dropped  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  end  of  words,  29,  33,  218, 
338,  344,  355,  379,  388,  400, 
495 

—  confused  with  ff,  86,  160,  272 

—  replaces  t,  108 

—  replaces  tk,  34,  35,  192,  206, 
267,  285,  289,  301,  353 

—  answers  to  /,  87 
Dab,  443 
Dainty,  504 
Daisies,  338 
Dally,  443 
Dame,  504,  508,  524,  540,  556, 

679 

Dame  Siriz,  the  poem,  377- 
380,  459 

Damnes,  494,  495.     See  Dan 

Dan  {dominua),  496,  556,  563 

Dandie  Dinmont,  465 

Danelagh,  the,  102,  139-141, 
143,  147,  188,  249,  301 

Danes,  Danish  (see  Scandinavian, 
Icelandic,  Norse),  20,  34,  89, 
91,  92,  93,  97-103,  106,  108, 
115,  117-120,  122,  123,  127, 
139,  140,  142,  143,  147,  148, 
150,  151,  156,  157,  162,  167, 
173,  180,  194,  210,  211,  212, 
228,  230,  231,  234,  236,  237, 
239,  262,  264,  279,  292,  320, 
325,  330,  348,  350,  366,  383, 
408,  413,  444,  460,  459,  489, 
502 

Dano-Anglian   {See  East    Mid- 
,        land),  103,  151,  213,  386,  449, 
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Dante,  487,  629 

Dare,  4,  10,  104,  207,  214,  398, 

458 
Dark,  264,  307 
Darling,  439 
Dart,  382,  506 
Dasent,  Mr.,  262 
Dash,  262,  386 
Dash  it,  306 
Dative,  Plural,  14,   16,  38,  106, 

130,146,  156,  165,192 

—  Absolute,  47,  362 

—  Eeflexive,  49,  225 

—  replaces  the  Accusative,  119, 
127,  143 

—  is  mishandled,  219,  221 

—  is  replaced  by  to,  234 
Daughter,  3,  205,  245,  332,  354 
Daunt,  667,  579 

David,  495 

Dawning,  290 

Day,  3,  144,  202,  204,  332 

De,  the  Eomance,  676 

—  at    the    beginning,    clipped, 
576 

—  at  the  end,  clipped,  294 
Deacon,  575 

Dead,  the,  464 

Dead  ass,  404 

Dead  as  a  stone,  361 

Dead  as  it  was,  437 

Dead  loss,  347 

Deadly,  385 

Deal,  22,  227,   266,   268,   323, 

386,  422,  434 
Deans,  David,  558 
Dear  God,  421 
Death-wound,  435 
Deave,  203 
Debt,  504 

Decay  of  English  words,  79 
Declining,  122 
Deducate,  662 
Deem,  94,  399,  606,  658,  565 


DIK 

Deep,  the,  40 

Deepden,  78 

Deer,  23,  219 

Defend,  496,  548,  563 

Defile,  606 

Definite  Adjective,  13,  23,  106, 

145,  219 
Defoe,  85,  416,  521,  588,  689 
Degradation  of  English  words, 

77 
De'il,  373 
Delight,  503 
Deliver,  to,  566 
Deliver  q,ih&r\  573 
Demobilise,  492 
Demonstratives,  24,  50,  51,  52 
Den,  78 
Denis,  563 
Depart,  336,  659 
Departing,  his,  504 
Der,  the  Aryan  SufSx,  6 
Derby,  98,   100,  102,  133,212, 

217,  218,  226,  254,  260,  354, 

499,  555 
Derby,  Lord,  47 
Deus,  Deu,  401,  462,  496,  516, 

640,  556 
Deserve,  261,  496,  573 
Destroy,  399,  439,  507 
Devil  have  him,  364 
Devizes,  433,  482 
Devonshire,  29,  168 
Dew  174 
Dickens,  65,  76,   180,  255,  271, 

546 
Did,   9,   10,   16,  292,  352,  366, 

384,  407,  458 
Diddle,  76,  87 
Die,  238,  288 
Die  death,  163 
Dig,  366 
Digby  Manuscript,  the,  344, 373 , 

380,  394,  536 
Dike,  191,  ^45, 'i^^ 
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Ding,  365,  387 

Dingle,  269 

Dirt,  365 

Disciple.  117,499 

Disputing.  258,  544  i 

Distrust,  582  I 

Ditch,  175,  191,  245,  288 

Dither,  256 

Dizzy,  229  j 

Do  (factre),  10,    90,   94,    104, 

121,  156,  166,  192,  262,  266, 

409 

—  (jHmere),  4, 16, 131. 162, 181, 
294.  442 

—  {decere),  259 
— -  {tfolerei  363.  428 

—  used  as    an   Auxiliary,    47, 
292,  429,  458 

—  prefixed  to  the  ImperatiTe, 
45,  263,  339 

—  used  instead  of  repeating  a 
previous  Verb,  45,  263 

—  (factum),  363 
Do  battle,  436 
Do  but,  461 
Do  for,  65,  379,  459 
Do  justice,  566 
Do  me  right,  338 
Do  their  best,  423 
Do  their  devoir,  566 
Do  to  death,  47 
Do  us  grace,  674 
Do  way,  375 
Do  with  it,  364 
Do  you  honour,  442 
Do  you  to  wit,  149,  193 
Doctor,  544 
Doe,  201 
Doff,  66 
Dog,  279 
Dogged,  374 
Doing,  the,  464 
Dole,  266,  434 
Dolt.  120  \ 


DRA. 

Dom.   the  Teutonic  Suffix,  15, 

532,583 
Dombey,  15 
Don,  to,  66 
— ,  the  ^mnish,  5o6 
Donald,  30 
Doncaster  102,  121 
Done  (Jmuied),  206,  345, 420 
Doom,  94,  399 
Doomsday  Book,   28,  99,   132, 

173,  254,  307,  353,  375,  433, 

494 
Door,  3.  21,  28,  105,  320 
Dorset,  29,  74, 92,  106, 147, 151, 

159,  173,  221,  251,  253,  269, 

273,  274,  276,  278,  279,  281, 

306,  312,  332,  339,  384,  480, 

527,  555,  557 
Dost,  215 
Dote,  209,  253 
Doth,  215 
Double  EInglish  fanns,  191. 245 

263,  264,  297 
Doubt,  557 
Douce,  558 
Dough,  344 
Dove,  198 

Down,  96.  214,  257,  335, 437,440 
Down  and  dale,  402 
Down,  to,  70,  326 
Down  to  the  ground,  219 
Down  with  it,  364 
Downfall,  401 
Down  there,  296,  427 
Downright,  255,  327,  380,  450 
Dozen,  a,  561 
Draff,  252 
Drag,  288 
Dragon,  297 
Drake,  359 
Draught,  252 
Drave,  244,  398 
Draw,  189,  200,  202,  249,  288, 
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EA 


Drawbridge,  441 
Dray,  288 
Dreadful,  275,  291 
Dream,  296 
Dree,  202 
Dreg,  328 
Drench,  191 
Dress,  679,  581 
Dried,  190 
DrUl,  34 
Drink,  81 

—  of  main,  382 
Drive,  80,  128,  208 
Drivel,  256,  261 
Droop,  256 
Dropsy,  544 

Drought,  drouth,  216,  288 

Drove,  190,  244 

Drown,  381 

Drunkenness,  582 

Dry,  128,  262,  286 

Dryden,  85,  125,  269,.  281,  346, 

542 
Dual  Number,  8,  24,  91,  268 

—  is  dropped  in  English,  355 
Dub,  to,  492 

Duck,  359,  441 

~,  to,  86,  416 

Dull,  257 

Dumb  beast,  404 

Dump,  to,  417 

Dunbar,  523,  555 

Duncan,  128 

Durham,  318,  335,  426,  475, 515 

Durward,  320 

Dusk,  279 

Dutch  words  akin  to  English, 
150,  168,  181,  210,  229,  230, 
237,  252,  253,  256,  266,  279, 
280,  297,  309,  310,  323,  329, 
366,  373,  377,  386,  396,  416, 
421,  425,  429,  430.  See  Fries-, 
land,  Frisian,  XjOw  German, 
Holland 


Dwell,  238,  296,  410,  459 
Dwindle,  31 


E  its  old  sound,  28,  178,  190, 
,     320,  500 

—  its  sound  is  represented  in  ' 

many  ways,  182 

—  replaces  a,  37,  93,  94,  107, 
158,  173,  214,  286,  302,  315, 
495 

—  replaces  <?,  36,  94,  105,  123,  ' 
144,  157,  158,  172,  174,  185, 
201,  214,  243,  274 

—  replaces  ea,  94, 117,  147,  159, 
190,  214 

—  replaces  eo,  36,  94,  104,  143, 
147,  165,  174,  214,  244,  274, 
357 

—  replaces  cow,  94,  311,  381, 
431 

—  replaces  i,  116,  143,  188,  287 

—  replaces  ia,  105 

—  replaces  0,  36,  81,  94,  146, 
146,  257,  398 

—  replaces  m,  115,  189 

—  replaces  y,  94,  117,  158,  174, 
185,  ]87,*286,  431,  440 

—  is  popular  in  the  South-east 
of  England,  in  the  middle  of 
a  word,  116, 156,  158, 159, 301 

—  is  clipped  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  105,  124,  295,  426,  461 

—  is  clipped  at  the  beginning, 
310,  398 

—  is  popular  in  the  North-west, 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  158, 
254,  257,  370 

—  omitted  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
33,  398 

—  sounded  before  a,  92,  561 
Ea,  retained  in  Dorset  and  the 

South,  173,  182,  254,  274,  602 

—  its  old  souxid,  1%,  ^^,  ^^'l* 
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EA 

Ea  replaces  «,  172 

—  replaces  eo,  104,  144 

Each,  62,  141,  166,  171,  173, 
175,  187,  281,  282,  449 

—  of  us,  195 

—  one,  116,  175,  224 

—  oth"r,  66,  406 
Eadred,  100,  101 
Eagle,  569 
Eagre,  the,  99 

Eala,  72,  421,  616,  667 
Ealdafaeder,  197 
Ear  {arart\  2,  12 

—  {auris\  the  sound  of,  371,  392 
Earl,  205,  357 

Earle,  Mr.,  84,  113,  143,  184, 
337,  458 

Early,  276 

Earn,  261 

Earnest,  262 

Earth,  322 

Earthly,  216 

Ease,  to,  294,  497,  506 

Easily,  216 

East  Anglia,  19,  97,  99,  100, 
127,  139,  144,  148,  191,  192, 
204,  205,  206,  210,  266,  261, 
270,  285-289,  292,  294,  296, 
302,  312,  314,  363,  364,  356, 
357,  392,  403,  444,  447,  462, 
466,  486,  508,  596 

East  Midland,  the,  139, 144,  156, 
165,  174,  190,  253,  274,  279, 
332,  350,  449,  527,  528,  533. 
See  Contents  of  the  Book 

Easter,  174,  436 

Easy,  40,  106,  262 

Eat,  4 

Eat  my  fill,  402 

Eau,  its  old  sound,  608,  661, 
576 

Eaves,  78 

Eaw,  an  old  sound,   28 

Ed,  the  Teu\:oiv\(i^tfc?oL,  ^\,  ^%^ 


ELE 

Edgar,  143 

Edge,  to,  191 

Edinburgh,  318,  bbb 

Edith,  433 

Edmund,   St.,   the    Archbishop, 

334,  615,  523,  545,  573 
Edmund,  St.,  the  Kii:^,  127,493, 

524,  696 
Edward,  the  son  of  Alfred,  99, 

100 
Edward  the  Confessor,  123,  489, 

524, 547 
Edward  I.,  349,  354,  372,  435, 

447,  511,  518,  631,  533,  634, 

535,  549 
Edward  IV.,  536 
Ee,  the  Eomance  Suffix,  581 

—  replaces  <?,  107,  254,  320,  387, 
392 

—  replaces  erne,  105 
Been,  the  Irish  Suffix,  582 
Een  {pculi\  216,  272 
E'en  (evening),  432 
Eer,  the  Eomance  Suffix,  582 
E'er  (ever),  287 
Eftsoons,  167,  378 
Egerton  Manuscript,  the,  394 
Egg  (ovttw),  426 

—  on,  to,  76,  191 
Eh,  260,  462  ;  its  old  sound,  28, 

79 
Ei,   replaces   <^,    107,   128,  145, 
157,  172 

—  replaces  «,  128,  134,  398 

—  replaces  fa,  201,  286 
Eight,  157,  201 
Either,  79,  157,  172,  189 
Eke,  117,  190,  357 
El,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  15 
Elbow,  202 
Eld,  393 
Elders,  40 
Eldest,  286 

\   ^SXe8Ca52ft,Q:i5&,<W3L^620 
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EL£ 

Elephant,  38,  499 

Eleven,  12,  13,  33,  246 

Eleven  Pains  of  Hell,  the,  587 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  449,  601 

Ellipse,  an,  268 

Else.  11 

Ely,  334 

Em.  short  for  hem  (illis),  143 

Ember  days,  278 

Emmet,  431 

Emperor,  502,  569 

Empress,  498 

Empty,  267 

En,  the  Komance  Prefix,  70 

—  (  =s  an\  the  Plural  ending  of 
Nouns,  23,  346,  464 

—  the  Possessive  Feminine  Suf- 
£x,  6 

—  the  Suffix  akin  to  the  Greek, 
11 

—  the  Adjectival  Ending,  291 

—  ( =  an\  the  Ending  of  the 
Infinitive,  212,  239,  259 

—  the  Ending  of  the  Strong 
Participle  Passive,  9,  26 

—  the  new  Midland  Ending  of 
the  Plural  of  the  Present 
Tense,  148,  213,  284,  360 

—  replaces  w  as  a  Plural  No- 
minative, 161 

End,  267,  423 

—  {morior),  459 

Ende,  the  ending  of  the  Active 
Participle,  26,  148,  164,  204, 
213,  248,  253,  284,  387 

. —  replaces  the  Gerundial  In- 
finitive, 185,  389 

Ending  day,  382 

—  his,  463 
Endings,  Aryan,  5-10 

—  Eomance,  580-682 

—  Teutonic,  15,  16;  405 

Ene,  the  Genitive  Plural,  204, 
213,  344 


England,   its    gender    changed, 

434 
English,  the  speech  of  the  West 

Saxons,  89,  431 
English  Pale  in  Ireland,  480 
Enlighten,  81,  582 
Ennui,  602 
Enough,  58,  160,  162,  164,  182, 

201,  224,  228,  274,  277,  287, 

344,  381,  382 
Ensign,  535 
Entent,  573 
Entered  into,  660 
Entirely,  569 
Entrance,  65 
Eo,  its  sound,  215 

—  replaces  eow,  164 

—  replaces  y,  1 74 
Eow  me,  72 
Epistle,  81,  452,  525 

Er,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  15,  16, 
493,  507,  683 

—  replaces  end,  ]  76 

—  replaces  other  endings,  281 
Ere,  46,  60,  149,  421 
Erectheus,  the,  85,  589 
Erin,  2.     See  Ireland 

Ern,  the  Suffix,  6,  16,  81  ;  it  is 

clipped,  41 
Errand-bearer,  281 
Erst,  56,  225,  347 
Ery,  the  Eomance  Suffix,  581 
Es,  the  ending  of  the  Genitive 

Singular,  5,  37,  106,  206 

—  (=flw),  the  ending  of  the 
Nominative  Plural,  6,  104, 
106,  120,  128,  145,  176,  246, 
268,  346,  356 

—  the  old  Ending  of  the  Second 
Person  Singular  of  the  Pre- 
sent, 8,  253,  257,  319,  355 

—  the  Northern  Ending  of  the 
Present  Plural,  104 

—  added  to  Kf^-^etXi^,  ^'^^  ^!l»^^ 
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ESC 

149,  160,  167,  178,  196,  208, 

217,  295,  332,  443 
Escape,  558 

Kse,  the  Boroance  Suffix.  582 
Hsque,  the  Komance  Suffix,  582 
Khs,   the  Eomance  Suffix,  562, 

oSl 
Essex,  19,  20,  36,  98,  99,  140, 

156,  158,  191,  193,  205,  213, 

224,  268,  271,  301,  303,  312, 

332,  344 
Essex  Homilies,  the,  141,  188- 

199,  200,  204,  206,  210,  234, 

26],  266,  324,  389,  498,  516, 

517 
Esthonia,  167 
Et,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  15 

—  the  Romance  Suffix,  581 
Eth,  is  added  in  eatethy  94 
Eton,  252,  454 

Eu,  is  changed  in  sound,  107 

—  replaces  eow,  144,  164 

—  replaces  eaw,  143,  174 
Eulalie,  St.,  Hymn  of,  20, 87, 494 
Evangelist,  493,  498,  563 

Eve,  307 

Even,  116,  125,  214,  288,  419, 
496 

—  in  composition,  23r) 
Ever,  12,  144,  166,  172,  259 

—  is  tacked  on  to  what,  who,  &c., 
183,  333 

Evermore,  183,  586 
Every,  130.  166,  170,  174,  189, 
314,  353 

—  body,  112 

—  one,  268,  325 

—  where,  259,  461 
Evesham,  128,  342 
E\nl,  158,  190 
Evilness,  322 

Ew,  the  sound,  28,  37,  569 

—  replaces  ««;,  215 

—  replaces  cdws  VI  \ 


FAN 

Ew  replaces  u,  205 

Ewe,  3 

Ewer,  495 

Exeter,  483,  515 

Exit,  65 

Ey,  replaces  Off,  158 

—  (the  Interjection),  462 

Eye,  3,  21,  94,  201,  214,  267, 

311 
Eyne,  216,  358 
Eyr  of  justice,  571 


F  replaces  5,  94,  105,  108. 147 
,  replaces  c,k.  h,  and^,  18, 
86,  181,  296,  303,  332,  430 

—  confused  with  th,  «6,  206 

—  lost  in  a  word,  34,  122,  161, 
186,  216,  246,  287,  307,  321, 
344,  347,  399,  432,  453,  561 

—  written  for  the  Latin  v,  38, 
215 

—  answers  to  the  German  b,  87 
Eaber,  155 

Fablings,  322 

Face  to  face,  265,  563 

Fsemne,  38 

Fail,   309,  414,   505,  569,  oTl. 

586 
Fain,  177,  275 
Fair,  385 

Fair  and  free,  347,  378 
Fair  and  still,  339 
Faith,  289,  356,  558 
Faithfully,  466,  562 
Falcandus,  137 
Fall,  13,  244 

—  to,  409,  410,  420,  424 

—  upon,  415 
Falling  evil,  277 
Fallows,  360 
False,  123 
Falter,  309 
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FAR 

5,  255,  286,  319,  398 

near,  59,  175 

wide,  309 
i,  a,  59 
t,  243,  403 
1,  466 
ir,  270 
,  386 

%  wastel,  359 
e  Teutonic  Suffix,  16 
^ste\  81,  385 

337 

3,  6 ;  change  in  its  G-eni- 
206 
md,  134,  557 

399 

3,  275,  347 
254 

3 

y,  264,  570 
1,287 

4,  214,   216,    274,  289, 
106 

188,  497,  558 

5,  287,  320 
31,  506 

•^),  76 

s),  417 

99,  441 

3 

e  Gender,  the,  6 

76 

>s,  571 

31 

1 

System,  503 

,  143,  166,  190 

hee,  443,  463 
ctoria),  402 
,  63,  85 

6,  104,  125,  188,  189 
oted.  529 


FLO 

Fight  a  man,  193 

—  hard,  295 
File,  274,  366 

Find,  found,  80,  8J,  111,  352 

—  out,  428 

Fine,  286,  411,  441,  506,  658 
Finish,  330 

Finsborough,  Battle  of,  18 
Fire,    87,    144,    156,    158,    189, 
253,  286,  432 

—  iron,  425 
First,  4,  66,  225 
First  and  last,  467 

—  two,  56,  132,  226 
Fish,  31,  105,  176,  192 
Fishwife,  80 

Fit,  310 

Fitz,  495,  570 

Five,  4,  30 

Five  Danish  Burghs,  the,   100, 

102 
Flail,  220 
Flash,  279 
Flat,  506 
Flatter,  281,  606 
Flea,  254 
Fled,  356,  388 
Flee,  32,  246 
Fleet,  78 
Flemish,  203 
Flesh,  401 
Flew,  245,  262 
Flinch,  31,  423 
Fling,  443 
Flit,  238 
Float,  78 
Flog,  180 
Floriz,  the  Poem,  370,  371,  639, 

542,  657 
Flour,  297 

Flow,  4,  190,  226,  246 
Flowing,  112 
Flower,  297,  681 
Flown,  24B 
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Floyd,  180 
Flush,  330 
Flutter,  373 
Fly,  32 
Foal,  11 
Foe,  190,  319 

Fold,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  16 
Folk,  221,  360,  400,  435,  532 
Folks,  418 

Follow,  115,  127, 182,  191,  275, 
288,  334,  399,  441 

—  up,  425 

Follower  (baptizer),  353 

Fond,  417 
Font,  215 
Food,  258 
Fool,  329,  338,  399,  452,  567 

—  of  myself,  504 

—  hardy,  504 
Foot,  feet,  3,  23,  371 
Footman,  112,  401 

For,  the  Preposition,  68,  260, 
278,  340,  345,  372,  415,  421, 
438,  467,  508 

—  the  Prefix,  11,15 
For  all  that,  63,  72,  421 

—  certain,  577 

—  dead,  466 

—  {mim\  149,  157 

—  evermore,  327 

—  God's  love,  423 

—  good,  265 

—  her  to  see,  363 

—  his  life,  309 
-—  long,  232 

—  mercy,  314 

—  no  good,  232,  462 

—  nought,  428 

—  once,  333 

—  ought  that  &c.,  421 

—  shame !  416 

—  that,  64,  149,  232 

—  the  case  that,  572 

—  the  nonce   195,  232,  442 


FOX 

For  to,  149,  157 
Forasmuch,  406,  424 
Forby,  232,  287,  453 

—  Mr.,  280 
Force,  577 
Fordo,  11,  16 

Fore,  the  Teutonic  Prefix,  5, 1  o, 
235,  528 

—  (pr«),  5 
Fore  father,  400 

—  feet,  425 

—  God,  262 

—  head,  347 

—  runner,  401 

—  said,  409 

—  sight,  402 

—  top,  430 
Forget  himself,  47 
Forgetful,  247 
Forked,  559 
Forletin,  210 
Form,  a  hare's,  573 
Former,  4,  7 
Fomenst,  68,  251 
Forsooth,  184 
Forthright,  230,  255 
Forthwith,  230 
Fortnight,  134 

Forward,  7, 125,  192,  335,  432 

Forwhy,  411 

Fought,  357 

Foul,  4,  221 

Foundest,  263,  352 

Foundling,  323 

Fountains,  569 

Four,  3,   13,  95,   105,  107.  143, 

190,  200 
Fourscore,  325 
Four  square,  407 
Fourth,  174 
Fourty,  391 
Fowl,  202,  284 
Fox,  6,  176 
Foxing,  a,  285 
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FBA 

Eractians,  way  of  expressing, 
225,  407 

Frail,  506 

France,  20,  101,  140,  492.  See 
Chapter  VII. 

Francis,  St.,  618,  522,  558, 584 

Franciscans,  the,  518-524,  554, 
583-585 

Frankis,  549 

Franklin,  563 

Franks,  the,  506 

Freak,  48 

Free,  94,  311,  360 

Free  of,  234,  265,  340 

Freeman,  31^.,  449,  525 

French.  See  Chapter  VII.  59, 
65,  81,  83,  102,  103,  112, 
113,  130,  133,  136,  139,  142, 
159,  166,  172,  173,  175,  186, 
190,  191,  202,  218,  266,  283. 
304,  306,  313,  332,  336,  344, 
347,  349,  353,  364,  393,  401, 
402,  411,  414,  429,  430,  439, 
446,  447,  470.  See  Contents 
of  the  Book. 

French  idioms  in  English,  54, 60, 
129,  149,  162,  177,  194,  207, 
256,  258-260,  263,  271,  276, 
292,  297,  340,  345,  352,  361, 
375,  376,  379,  384,  385,  390, 
408,  409,  415,  422,  424,  425, 
436,  438,  441,  442,  443,  445, 
457,  459,  462,  465,  466 

French  words  in  English,  37,  70, 
74,  85,  136,  151,  165,  175, 
178,  180,  181,  185,  191,  198, 
203,  209,  211,  237,  238,  239, 
245,  252,  258,  260,  261,  264, 
273,  289,  292,  295,  302,  310, 
315,  329-336,  339-341,  346, 
359,  S66,  372,  380,  386,  395, 
396,  397,  431,  433,  444,  448, 
452,  456,  506 

Fresh,  218,  323,506 


G 

Fret,  79 

Friars,  the,  346,  518-526,  541 

Friend,  4,  36,  188,  214 

Friesland,  Friesic,  18,  91,  150 

Fright,  288 

Frightful,  291 

Frisian  words  akin  to  English, 

163,  197,  244,  253,  467,  488. 

See  Dutch,  Low  G-erman 
Frithstool,  31,  78 
Fro,  fra,  151,  284 
From,  68,  234 

—  beyond,  68 

—  eWl  to  worse,  193 

—  far,  327,  413 

—  henceforward,  461 

—  high,  404 

—  home,  379 

—  thenceforth,  234,  412 
Froude,  Mr.,  83 
Froward,  287 
Fruitful,  323,  331 

Ful,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  16, 221, 
254,  268,  268,  276,  285,  291, 
323,  403,  405,  466 

—  replaces  ol,  247 
Full,  3,  116,  235 
Full  speed,  291 
Fuller,  449 
Fulsome,  221 
Fulstow,  133 
Furnivall,  Mr.,  422,  425 
Furthermore,  231 
Fussy,  77,  404 

Future  tense,  the,  12,  42-44. 
See  shall^  willy  mun 


G  the  hard,  33,  191,  205,  207, 
,    216,  354,  393,418,  453 

—  confused  with  d,  86,  160,  272 

—  is  prefixed,  288 

—  dropped  at  the  end  of  a  word 
94,  202,  245,  270 


< 
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G  drupped  iu  the  middle  of  a 
wotd,  33,  104,  105,  115,  123, 
126,  128.  133.  134,  144,  145, 
146,  151,  165,  190,  287,  296, 
321,  358,  381,  400,  432,  433 

—  is  softened,  122,  160,  216, 
274,  393,  504 

—  replaces  A,  36.  104, 191,  206 

—  replaces  w,  105 
Gabbing,  310 

Gaed(t&/^),  11,  151,  191,288 
Gaelic,  30 

Gain,  the  Teutonic  Prefix,  16 

Gain  {coininodum\  238,  255, 506 

Gainest,  the,  238,   383 

Gainsay,  320 

Galilee,  215 

Gallow  tree,  358 

Gallows,  91,  358 

Game,  434 

Gammon,  77 

Gander,  3 

Gang,  12 

Gtinges,  2 

Gape,  256 

Gar,  236,  355,  378 

Garden,  384,  506,  575 

Garibaldi,  138 

Garnett,  Mr.,  19,  117,  354,  395 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  108 

Gate,  144,  216,  238,  288,  320, 
351,  355,  453,  586 

Gateshead,  201,  418 

Gaul,  17,  18,  19,  495 

Gaye,  145,  287,  352,  411 

Ge,  the  Prefix,  is  dropped,  33, 92, 
93.  105,  115,  127,  134,  147, 
189,  190, 192,  216,  338,  340 

—  is  sounded,  259 
Gear,  311 
Gehaten,  147,  213 
Gekk,  151 

Geld,  266 
Gem-stone,  313,  570 


GIB 

Gem.  313 

Gender,  change  of,  4S4,  677 

Genesis  and  Exodas,  the  Poem, 

283.  285,  286-300,   302,  314. 

356. 472,  587 
Genitive,  the,  5,  8,  40,  59,  66, 

106,  120,  126,  135,  146,  206. 

213,  219.  234,  250,  268,  272, 

333.  334,  359,  422,  427 
Gente,  310 
Gentle,  562 
Gentleman,  209,  311 
Gentlewoman,  504 
George  III.,  73 
German,  5,  10,  17,  33,  45,  53. 

55,  60,  69,  82,  83,  87,  88,  97. 

101,  103,  106,  108,  136,  150, 

161,  218,  235-237,   303,  349, 

396,  407,  439,  445,  467,  512, 

513,  514,  534,  535,  543,  554. 

557,  581,  582.     8ee  High  and 

Low 
German  words  Skkin  to  English, 

134,  181,  184,  239,  253,  264. 

269.  286,  289,  297,  309,  367. 

373,  416.  443 
Gerundial  Infinitive,  26,  42, 162, 

167,  184,  193,  227,  389 
Geste,  539,  578 
Get,   164,    288,    293,    379;  its 

changes  of  meaning,  410,  420 
Get  in  with  yon,  364 
Get  you  gone,  49,  350 
Gevenlike,  288 
Gewgaw,  280,  504 
Gh  replaces  g  and  c,  132,  165 

—  replaces  A,  36,  118,  144,  190, 
20G,  301,  303,  321 

—  is  inserted,  464 

—  is  dropped,  392,  503 

—  is  not  sounded,  440,  450 
Ghastly,  253,  427 
Ghostly,  253,  270,  427 
Gibbon,  1,  83,  588 
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GID 

Giddy,  307 

Giles,  657 

Gilot,  311,  525 

Giggle,  280 

Gin,  used  as  an  Auxiliary  Verb, 

207,  213,  466 
Gin  {dolus\  211,  238 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  198,  508, 

509 
Gird,  249 
Girl,  443 
Give,  288,  399 
Give  assault,  575 
Give  away.  417 
Give  back,  409 
Give  battle,  409.  436 
Give  her  to  folly,  459 
Given  penance,  to  be,  459 
Givish,  74 

Glad  man  was  he,  382 
Glanders,  78 
Glare,  394 

Glastonb^Iy,  142,  396,  433,  547 
Gleam,  259 
Glee,  188,    189,  311,  381,  398, 

431 
Gley  (squinting),  417 
Glint,  296 
Glisten,  254 
Gloucester.  Bobert  of .  141,  371, 

396,  421,  430,  439,  481,  530, 

635,  643,  569-572,  576,  580, 

587 

Gloucester,  20,  128,  161,  165, 
167,  245,  262,  264,  269,  281, 
353,  360,  370,  372,  406,  418, 
430,  439,  457,  458,  479,  546. 
579 

Gnash,  328 

Gnaw,  182,  646 

Go,  10,  274 

Go  his  gate,  338 

^o  out,  of  fire,  278 

Go  tell,  378 


GOV 

Go  to,  178 

Go  to  good,  430 

Go  wrong,  413 

Goad,  201 

Goat,  201,  418 

Goblin,  396 

God,  267 

God-fearing,  176 

God  Almighty's,  427 

God  bless  thee,  378 

God  forbid,  416,  436 

God  wot  (Goddot),  350,  354,  378, 
397 

Godfrey,  493 

Godly,  32,  285,  339 

Godwine,  497,  534 

Goest  (gast),  253 

Going  in,  65 

Goings,  322 

Gold,  290,  271 

Gone  lame,  46 

Good,  23,  24,  40,  41,  244.  371, 
388.  418,  427 

Good  day,  291,  298 

Good  earnest,  434 

Good  man,  427 

Grood  pace,  a,  677 

Good  sixty  a,  435 

Good  wife, '4  2  7 

Goodly,  32 

Goodman,  s267,  392,  393 

Groodnesse   ,219 

Goods,  26  7,  322,  418,  586 

Goody,  583 

Goose,  30 

Gospel,  400 

Gossip,  80,  344 

Gothic,  12-14,  16,  18,  27-29,  31, 
33,  37,  41-43,  47-57,  63,  66- 
67,69,72,  84,  87,  88,95,  To, 
129,  174,  175,  223,  226,  228, 
251,  253,  258,  295,  303,  328, 
376 

Governessing,  322 


S   S 
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GOW 

Gower,  329,  536,  583 

Goyts,  326 

Greme,  30 

Grsetecros,  151 

Grace,  year  of,  436,  570 

Grafton's  Bible,  358 

Gramercj,  579 

Grape,  573 

Grass,  31,  119,  191 

Grasshopper,  218 

Grave,  the  Poem,  163 

Gravel,  496,  557 

Great.  291 

Greatly,  277 

Grecian  stairs,  the,  563 

Greek,  1,  2,  6,  7,  9.  11,  40,  42, 
55.  62,  65,  66,  86,  87,  112, 
116.  129,  215,  235,  257,  276, 
278,  307,  361,  371,  415,  528, 
562,  564 

Green,  a,  360 

Greens,  322 

Gregory  L,  Pope,  his  *  Pastoral 
Care,'  27,  188,  498 

Gregory  IX.,  513 

Grey,  141 

Griddle,  280 

Gridiron,  426 

Grime,  365 

Grimm's  Law,  38,  86,  217 

Grip,  357 

Griskin,  273 

Groats,  567 

Groom,  279 

drove,  215,  244 

Groveling,  417 

Grown,  he  is,  226 

Grub,  113,  416 

Grudge,  564,  565 

Grunt,  274 

Guess,  373 

Guest,  Dr.,  449 

Guild,  160,  432,  536 

Guile,  209,  314 


HAL 

Guilt,  141,  156,  158,  174,  189, 

301 
Gun,  444 

Gut,  the,  78,  327,  506 
Guthlac,  St.,  61 
Guthrie,  Dr.,  295 
Guts,  586 
Gyves,  252 


H  answers  in  English  to  the 
,     Sanskrit  and  Latin  k  or  c, 
3,4,  34,91,  97,218,307 

—  loses  its  old  sound,  270,  356, 
495 

—  disappears  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  93,  96,  115,  127, 
145,  164,174,  191,  206,  207, 
215,  245,  270,  287,  332,  355, 
453,  503 

—  disappears  in  the  middle  and 
end  of  words,  34,  216,  289, 
344,  354,  356,  368,  400.  432, 
555 

—  replaces  c,  117 

—  wrongly  set  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  155,  160,  205,  209, 
301,  314,  332,  354,  378,  392 

—  should  be  sounded,  120,  160 
Ha,  415 

Hacking,  323 

Had,  34,   157,  161,  287;  used 

for  the  Subjunctive,  131 
Had  rather  die,  442 
Hag,  280 
Haigh,  Mr.,  90 
Hail,  74,  75,  110,217,  287 
Hale  {sanus\  122,  247 
Hale  {trahere),  253.     See  Haul 
Hales,  Alexander  of,  519 
Hales,  Thomas  of,  522 
Half,  57,  58,  174,  247,  248,  250, 

335,  345,  402,  426 
Half,  new  idiom  with,  407 


HalflingB,  217 

Ealfpence.  281,  353 

Hali  Meidenbad,  the,  264-266, 

268,  500 
Hall,  a  Celtic  word,  IS 
Hall,  Mr.,  62 
HB.Ufl.ni,  Mr.,  6U3.  612 
Halliwell.  Mr.,  396 
HaUowwn,  272,  434 
HUtec,  307 
Hnmlet,  60,  506 
Hampole,    118,   324,   464,  475, 

631,550,  555,588 
HAmpshire,  181,  433,  482 
.  Hand,  244,  329,  350 
—  repliwws  haif,  267 
Band  in  band,    25 
JlandTjoot,  74 
Hand-tame.  330 
Handljng   Sjoae.  the,  447-473, 

481,  486,  532.  5S1,  676-580, 

583,  5S6 
Eandmaidea,  323,  450 
HuiniBome  is  that  See.,  65 
Handy,  70,  S47.  319 
Handvwork,  174 
Hang,  166.  258,  256,362 
H.^l]ging,  a,  272 
H,-!p,  252,  468 
Haplj,  262 
Happ«D,  252 
Haopify,  581 
lliippy.  262 
Harlouc,  400,  606 
Hani,  214 
Hardvick's  Saion  Gwpela,  36, 

113 
'   H.ire,  ArchdcHCun,  9 
Harewood,  1 17 
Hark,  416 
Hnrliiian   Manuafripl,  the,  338, 

346,  373,  636,  537 
Harlot,  280 
Harold,  489,  528 


?-f.  627 

HEA 

Harrow,  898,  309 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  the,  IO7, 
349-353,  375.  394,  472,  478, 
848,  587 

Hareh,  417 

Harry,  to,  190,  197.  398 

Harvest,  426 

Has,  319 

Hast,  229,  460 

Haate,  679 

Hastiness,  434 

HnatingB,  battle  of,  127,  142, 
186,  490,491,  497,  498,  628 

Hasty,  506 

Hatch,  309 

Hate,  506 

Hath,  187,  161,  186,  287,  3.53, 
371 

Hatred,  161 

Hatton  Gospels,  the,  187 

Haul,  253,  422 

Have,  105,  147.  148,  184.  193, 
229,  270,  284.  344,  347,  360 

Have  Itrahere),  80 

Have  Ifacere).  436 

Have  a.  sight  of.  382 

Have  a  fcther  to  be  slain,  420 

Have  care,  249 

Have  done,  460 

Have  merej  of,  324 

Havelok,  the,  364-369.  374,  387, 
444,  466,  491,  512,  631,  53S, 
I       639,  640,  565,  667,  587 

Haviag  been,  451 
I  Hawk.  329,  480 
'    Hay.  202,  321 

Hay  Cop.  78 
I   Hajwarii,  276 
I    He,  26,  48.  394 
'    —  stands  before  toio,  207 

! —  thni.  423 

I    He-lamb,  406 

Head,  to,  410 

HeBd{cnp(i(),3,U5,218,229,  847  1 
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HEA 

Head,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  15, 

401,  582 
Header,  374 
Heading,  399 
Headlong,  443 
Heal,  74,  127,  264 
Healer,  176,  393 
Healing,  397 
Heap,  425 
Heap  of  people,  76 
Hearsay,  125 
Hearne,  430 
Heart,  3 
Heartily,  270 
Heatheness,  393 
Heaven,  87 
Heavenward,  6 
Hebrew,  398 
Heep,  Uriah,  561 
Height,  321 
Heir  male,  541,  556 
Hold,  147,  165,  214 
Hell-fire,  317 
Helped,  325 
Hem,  309 
Hemp,  365 
Hence,  105,  332 
Henceforward,  259 
Hende  (duck),  359 
Hending,  Proverbs  of,  338-340, 

342   587 
Hengist,  27,  150,  391,  505,  630 
Henry,  the  name,  493 

—  I.  16,  132,  143, 146,  148,  172, 

494,  580 
—II.,  168, 186, 235, 446, 600,541 

—  ni.,  239,  284,  336,  341,  348, 

447,  611,  630,  632,  562 

—  IV.,  536 

—  VI.,  464 

—  VIII.,  487 

—  VI.,  the  Emperor,  236 

Heo  {Ula\  26, 108,  206,  212,  215, 
222,  257,  553 


ma 

Heom  replaces  At,  127,  130 
Her    ^hire,  the   OeniUve  and 
Dative  of  A^o,  25 

—  the  corrupt  Accusative,  103, 
146 

—  ==  hvra  (illorum),  25 
Heraldry,  535 

Herb,  673 
Herd,  274 
Here,  referring  to  time,  60 

—  compounds  of,  195 
Here  and  there,  231,  380 
Hereafter,  195,  250 
Hereafterward,  418 
Hereabout,  372 

Hereford,  338,  340,  341,  342, 
346,  360,  352,  395,  396,  445, 
478,  561 

Herein,  195 

Hereof,  231 

Hereupon,  231 

Hereward,  142,  143 

Heriot,  123 

Herod,  544 

Herodotus,  44,  166,  420 

Hers,  406 

Hertfordshire,  332-334,  344, 
360,  394 

Hethen  {hxnc\  189,  356 

Hew,  246 

Hexham,  78 

Heyday,  192 

Hey!  260,  462,516 

Hi,  72 

Hiekes,  306,  508 

Hide,  287 

Hie,  274 

Higden,  319 

High  German,  13,  14,  150,  152, 
178,  183,  236,  253,  256,  277, 
285,  330,  366,  386,  413 

High,  1J4,  216,462 

Highest,  321 

Hight  (gehaten),  9 
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HIO 


HUN 


Hightest,  the  corrupt,  109,  286, 

338 
Him,  the  Dative  Singular,  26 

—  =  hine^  the  Accusative  Singu- 
lar, 119,  135 

—  =  hem^  heoMy  ham,  (illis),  the 
Dative  Plural,  25 

Him  one,  225 

Himself,  206 

Hinder  feet,  425 

His,  25,  258,  383,  406 

His,  instead  of  the  Genitive,  50, 

405 
His  self,  324 
Hit,  262 
Hit  on,  409 
Hitherto,  259 
Ho  {quis).     See  Who. 
Ho!  416 
Hoar,  430 
Hoard,  201,  274 
Hoarse,  3,  321 
Hoast,  321 
Hoax,  75 
Hobble,  386 
Hobekin,  433 
Hog,  444 

Hohenstaufens,  512 
Holbourn,  78 
Hold  in  chief,  574 
Hold  on  his  way,  420 
Hold  tongue,  460 
Hold  {tenere),  26,  193,  424 
Hold  {castellum),  382 
Holiday,  403 
Holland,  198.     See  Dut<jh 
Holland,  Lady,  86 
Hollow,  307 
Holy,  115,  302 
Holy  Rood,  Legends  of  the,  27, 

67,66 
Holy  water  clerk,  464 
Home,  30,  107 
Homely,  466 


Homer,  11 

Homilies,  the  Old  English. 
First  Series,  154-163,  177, 
226,  391  ;  Second  Series,  170- 
181,  203,  213,  490,  498,  516. 
See  Blickling  and  Essex 

Honour,  31,  32,  87,  497,  566 

Hood,  tie  Suffix,  15 

Hood,  the  punster,  75,  337,  383 

Hoot,  236,  261 

Horace,  41,  54,  227,  680 

Horn,  202 

Horn,  the  Poem,  370,  371,  393, 
512,  539,  563,  557 

Horse,  22 

—  its  corrupt  Plural,  246 
Hot,  244 

Hour,  496,  503 
House,  166 

—  with  corrupt  Plural,  135,  146 
House  and  home,  436 

Hove,  286 

How,  62,  58,  204,  280,  297,  311, 

357,  421 
How  goes  it,  428 
How  now,  261 
Howsoever,  277,  461 
Howsomever,  413 
However,  424 
Hubba,  150 
Huckster,  238 
Hue,  36,  173 
Hue  and  cry,  499 
Huge,  210 
Hugh,  336,  358,  432 
Hulic,  114 
HuU,  302,  446 
Hulland,  133,  134,  494 
Humanity,  82 
Humber,  the,  89,  93,  102,  148, 

680 
Humble,  561 
Hume,  107,  565 
Hundred,  104,  226 


i 
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HUN 

Hundred  times  fairer.  407 

Hundred,  the,  434 

Hundreds,  442 

Hung,  362 

Hungary,  492,  610 

Hunter,  289 

Hunting,  words  of,  539 

Huntingdon,  336,  341,  449 

Huntingdon,  Henry  of,  490 

Hurl,  280,  607 

Hurrah,  87 

Hurt,  237,  607 

Husband  {paterfamilias),    267, 

383,  393 
Husband  {colomis\  28o,  393 
Husbandman,  286,  382 
Husel,  198 
Hustings,  123,  252 
Hyge.  545 
Hymn,  the  English,  377 


Ihowpronounced,  28, 159,  178, 
,     190,  282,  344 

—  it  is  inserted,  422,  430 

—  replaces  «,  146,  159,  357 

—  replaces,  e,  29,  32,  107,  174, 
320,  329,  357,  398 

—  replaces  ea,  107,  371 

—  replaces  eo,    104,  144,     145, 
174,  190,  274 

—  replaces  eow,  29 

—  replaces  ge,  33, 122,  127,  145, 
160.  174,  182 

—  replaces  iht,  275 

—  replaces  in,  115 

—  replaces  u,  36,  112,  144,  286, 
350,  399 

—  replaces^,  29,  144,  158 

—  is  added  to  form  Adjectives 
and  Adverbs,  403,  413 

I,  the  Pronoun,  4,  24,  117,  165, 

221,  270,  291,  350,  353 
I  dare  say,  460 


m 

'    I  dread,  409 

I  fear,  193 

I  say,  388,  466 

I  sleeping,  408 

I  trow,  385 

I  to  leave  thee  !  408 

I  ween,  363 

r  faith,  346 

Ible,  the  Romance  Suffix,  671 

Ic,  the  Eomance  Suffix,  682 

leal,  the  Eomance  Suffix,  681 

Icelandic,  34,  73,  76,  98,  132, 
168,  180,  181,  216,  216,  236, 
252,  266,  256,  278,  279,  285. 
286,  :297,  313,  328,  329,  382, 
396, 397, 398,  404.  See  Danes, 
Norse,  Scandinavian 

Idiot,  667 

Idle,  73 

le,  how  pronounced,  28,  286 

—  replaces  «,  156,  168,  182, 188, 
392 

—  replaces  ea,  185 

—  replaces  to,  36,  189 
ler,  the  Romance  Suffix,  607 
If,  46,  63,64,  124,  176 
If  so  be  that,  224,  378 
If  that,  232 

Ilea  {quisqtte),  62,  146,  224,  450 
Hiad,  the,  18 
Hk  {idem),  62,  222,  451 
111,  238,  327 
Imperative  Mood,  the,  9,  26,  43, 

45,   106,  124,  227,  263,  276, 
345,  354 

—  its  new  form,  276,  319,  450 
Impersonal  Verbs,  45,  126,  148, 

208,  259,  312 
In,  for  on  and  en,  4,  66,  70,  111, 
233,  333,  607 

—  for  a,  81 

—  replaces  ^eond,  278 

—  is  pared  down  to  i,  167 
In  all,  414 
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IN 


IB^ 


In  and  out,  59,  65 
'  In  his  teeth,  435 

In  the  face,  443 

In  going,  465 

In  vain,  496,  567 

In  hand,  50 

In  less,  430 

In  me  a  bargain  thou  hast,  272 

In  midst  of,  327 

In  stead  of,  278,  425 

In  that,  64,  232 

In  waj  to  be  &c.,  458 

Inasmuch  as,  461 

Incer,  the  Dual,  24 

Incle,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  11 

Income,  401 

Inde,  the  Southern  Active  Par- 
ticiple in,  148,  155,  162,  204, 
248,  253 

Indeed,  461 

Indefinite  Adjective,  the,  13,  23, 
106,  145 

Indefinite  Agency,  49,  195 

Indefinite  Pronouns,  55,  56 

India,  11,  37,  79,  235 

Ine,  the  Suffix,  6,  582 

Inferno,  the,  487 

Infinitive,  the,  9,  ^5.  26,  46,  47, 
193  212,  227,  239,  339 

—  it  has  to  prefixed,  234 

—  used  as  an  Interjection,  268, 
408 

—  becomes  a  Noun,  387 

—  coupled  with  the  Verbal  Noun, 
394 

—  follows  hid^,  411 

—  it  is  dropped,  312,  458, 461 

—  imitates  the  Active  Parti- 
ciple, 389 

—  it  is  clipped,  33, 91, 114, 125, 
127,  147,  156,  190 

—  replaces  the  Gerundial  Infi- 
nitive, 166 

—  has  an  influence  upon   our 


form  in   ing,  259,   294,  374, 
384 
Infinitive  used  as  a  Verbal  Noun, 
276,  S09,  348,  437 

—  its  Passive  form,  293,  326, 
420,  442,  469 

—  its  Perfect  form,  363,  408 

—  stands  for  the  Subjunctive, 
458 

Inflexions,  8,  14 

—  Danish  influence  on,  102 

—  pared  away,  5,  527,  528,  533 
Ing,  the  Teutonic  Sufiix,  16,  582 

—  replaces  inda  in  the  Active 
Participle,  248,  294,  307,  311. 
370,  389,  450,  560 

—  replaces  ung  in  the  Verbid 
Noun,  112,  227,  389 

—  seems  to  stand  for  the  Infi- 
nitive en,  259,  374,  384,  389, 
437,  440,  446 

Inger,  the  Suffix,  581 
Innerds,  76 
Inmost,  419 
Innocent  III.,  500 
Install,  81 

Instrumental  Case,  52 
Interjections,  English,  72,  421, 
462,  516 

—  French,  72,  261,415,516 
Interlacing  of  Constructions,  53 
Interrogative,  52 

Intil,  233,  328,  356 

Intromit,  505 

lo  replaces  i,  94,  105 

Ionic,  156 

lou,  the  sound,  173 

lour,  the  Suffix,  581 

Ipswich,  19 

Ir,  for  ry,  105 

Ir,  French  verbs  in,  175,  661 

Iran,  2 

Ire,  331,  450,  507 

Ireland,  89,  480 
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IRl 


Irish,  the,  28,  34,  37,  44,  49,  51, 

88,   103,   165.  229,  313,  368, 

396,  412,  456,  500,  501,  543, 

569,  582 
Irk,  297,  586 
Iron-ness,  401 
Irregular  Verbs,  9,  10,  207 
Is,  the  English  Auxiliary  Verb,  4 
Is,  •Scandinavian,   for   aum^   eSy 

est,  118,  319,  408 
Isaiah,  589 
Isc,  OP  Ish,  the  Teutonic  Sufl&jc, 

11,  16,532,582,583 
Island,  286,  330 
Isle,  330,  507 

Ism,  the  Eomance  Suffix,  581 
1st,   the  Eomance   Suffix,   493, 

582 
Isumbras,  the  Poem,  417,  568 
It,  25,  60,   119,   126,   164,  206, 

215,  224,  262,  312,  346,  348, 

374,  384,  405,  435 
It  was  a  &c.,  48,  247,  307,  324, 

362,  371 
It  was  so  that,  437 
It,  used  for  there,  372,  460 
Italian,  the,  28,  29,  36,  55,   74, 

87,201,  449.   487,  512,  522, 

534,  645,  547,  556 
Italy,  17,   18,  19,  89,  95,  100, 

101,  112,  132,  137,  138,  513, 

514,  518,  519,  520,  562,  582 
Ite,  the  Romance  Suffix,  582 
Its,  451 

Ity,  the  Romance  Suffix,  681 
lu  replaces  eo,  28,  104,  108,  144 
Iwis,  277 
Izo,  the  Romance   Suffix,  496, 

662 


J  first  appearance  of  the  sound 
,     in  English,  498 
—  replaces  ch,  87,  88 


JUL 

J  replaces  g,  88 
Jack,  525 
-Jacob,  403 
Jake,  572 

Jame,  276,  403,  498 
James,  336,  433 

—  I.  (VI.),  361,  367 

—  n.,  277 
Jangle,  264 
Jankin,  204,311,  524 
Januaiy,  570 

Jar,  on  the,  175 

Jaw,  to,  88,  122,  197,  266 

Jay,  570 

Jekyll,  674 

Jeopardy,  380 

Jerome,  St,  69,  1 12,  260 

Jerrold,  64 

Jesuits,  the,  522 

Jesus  Manuscript,  i^it,  810,  314» 

334,  636 
Jewel,  Bishop,  423 
Jew-hed,  401 
Jewry,  604 

Jews,  218,  392,  495,  498 
Jig,  657 
Jilt,  625 
Job,  113 

John,  the  name,  358,  493,  525 
John,  King,  210,  402,  489,  499, 

511,  643 
Johnson,  Dr.,  68,  326,  589 
Jolly,  661,  572,  677 
Jove,  122,  441 
Jowl,  286 
Joy,  388,  494,  559 
Joying,  369 
Judp,  126,  398,  483 
Judith,  the,  90,  102 
Julian,  St.,  the  Legend  ci,  429, 

438 
Juliana,  St.,  the  Legend  of,  261- 

264,  423,  444,  548 
Julius,  37 
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JUL 

July,  401,  493 
June,  434,  493,  494,  670 
Just,  230,  419,  496,  568,  681 
Justice,  497,  498,  666 
Jutes,  19 


Kakin  to/  88 
,  —  answering  to  the  South- 
ern c,  36,   91,  96,   118,   146, 
164,  288 

—  coupled  with  c,  36,  202 

—  thrown  out  in  the  middle  of 
words,  320,  381,  418 

—  replaces  jw,  496 
Kaiser,  236,  244 
Karnes,  Lord,  39 
Katherine,  St.,  Legend  of,  256- 

261,  373,  384,  416,  440,  608, 

644 
Keep,  228,  268 
Keep  count,  668 
Kemble,  Mr.,  27,  41,  90,   123, 

244,  353,  387 
Kent,  19,  20,  29,  36,  93,  119, 

120,  132,  140,  166,  168,  185, 

186,  188,  213,  325,  464,  483, 

611,527,  630,648,  650 
Kentish  Sormons,  the,  391-394, 

660,  687 
Key,  146 
Kid,  238 
Kill,  399,  440 
Kill  down,  414 
Kin,  4,  158,  169,  189,  204,  370, 

381 
Kin  and  kith,  402 
Kind,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  16,203 
Kind  {naiicraiis),  404 
Kind  Igentis),  39,  439 
Kindle,  4,  238 
Kindred,  290 
Kindred  words   in   French  and 

English,  505-607 


LAC 

Kine,  218,426,439,461 

King,  4,  198,  393 

Kingdom,  316 

Kinsman,  220,  270 

Kirk,  387,  461 

Kirkyard,  167,  237 

Kiss,  270,  276,  286,  370 

Kitchen,  246 

Kitling,  323,  328 

Knave,  77, 123,  368,  405 

Knee,  3,  212 

Kneel,  192,  213,  217,  371 

Knew,  460 

Knight,  to,  372 

Knight,  77,  125,  130;  his  influ 

enceon  English  words,503-604 
Knighthood,  371 
Knit,  121 
Knoll,  78,  96 
Knot,  12 
Know,  4,  6,   12,  189,  190,  206, 

362,  460 
Knowed,  411 
Know-nothing,  376 
Knowledge,  402,  418 
Knowles,  232 
Krasinski,  522 
Ky,  426,  461 


Lits  interchange  with  »,  34,  87 
,  —  its  interchange  with  d, 
87,  433 

—  replaces  r,  76,  336,  377,  423, 
6*76 

—  inserted  in  a  word,  117,  102, 
217,  276,  332,  388 

—  wrongly  inserted   in    could, 
462 

—  thrown  out,   161,  272,   284, 
377,  400,  433,  602 

La,  72 

Lac,  the  ending,  418 

Lace,  605 
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LAG 


L£A 


Ljick,  297,  466 

Lad,  366.  374 

Lady,  126,  219,  244,  338,  452, 
578 

—  her  influence  on  English.  517, 
518,  541 

Lady-day,  317 

Lady-friend,  39 

Lafayette,  558 

Laid,  33.  145 

Lair,  190 

Lake,  145,  254,  607 

Lammas,  123 

Lancashire,  108,  148,  185,  212, 
218,  400,  406,  409,  477,  580 

Lance,  575 

Land,  204,  244 

Lane,  Scotch  corrupt  use  of,  225 

Lanercost  Chronicle,  298 

Lanfranc,  155 

Langport,  30 

Lanky,  207 

Lapland,  11,  167 

Large,  497,  504,  505 

Lark  {ludere),  75,  236,  364 

Lash,  417 

Lass,  366,  416 

Last,  175 

Lasting,  302 

Later,  221 

Latest,  161 

Latham,  Dr.,  449 

Latin,  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13, 
15,  17,  18,  28,  29,  31,  34,  35, 
37,  38,  40-43,  46,  47,  49-52, 
54-58,  60,  62-65,  67-73,  76, 
77,  79,  82,  86-88,  93,  95,  101, 
108,  114,  117-119,  121,  133, 
136,  137,  139,  142,  181,  205, 
211,  215,  218,  227,  235,  279, 
283,  322,  328,  330,  331,  339, 
432,  444,  491,  493,  498,  504, 
509,  510,  512,  515,  522,  526, 
532,  536,  542,  543,  544,  545, 


546,  550,  651,  654,  567,  570,. 
589 

Latin  words,  brought  here  by 
Christianity,  20 

Latter,  105,  221 

Laugh,  271,  274,  440 

laughingly,  59,  466 

Laughter,  270,  400,  450 

Launch,  576 

Laurence,  ways  of  writing,  214, 
429 

Law  {lex),  122,  123,  157,  182,. 
261,  392,  507.  See  Brother- 
in-law 

Law  {fdigio),  261 

Law  {coUis),  78,  97 

Law-bearer,  330 

Lawless,  403 

Lawyers,  430,  641,  542 

Lay,  216,  384 

Lay  {for  jacere)y  352 

Lay  on,  249,  253 

Layamon,98,  200,  206,  211,  217, 
232,  242-256,  261,  264,  332- 
335,  339,  344,  364,  370,  371, 
431,  450,  463,  499,  501,  609, 
515,  526,  527,  530,  531,  636. 
545,  549,  560,  687 

—  his  Second  Text,  330,  331- 
334,  361,  382,  385,  394,  432, 
454,  523 

Lay  ton.  Dr.,  255 

Ld  is  thrown  out,  462,  453 

Lead  (diccere),  172 

Lead  {dwtus\  236 

Leal,  315,  331,  348,  535,  559,. 
562 

Lean,  274 

Leap,  236 

Lear,  King,  242,  243,  481 

Learn,  79,  214.     See  lere 

Least,  254 

Leather,  17 

Leave,  74,  327 
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LEA 

Leave  off,  196 

Leavings,  322 

Led,  158,  274 

Leech,  216,  544 

Leechcraft,  15,  543,  544 

Leeds,  44 

Left  {lc^iis\  172,  181 

Leg,  333 

Leghorn,  303 

Leicester,  98, 100,  102,  210,  212, 

354,  358,  363,  449 
Leikr,  the  Scandinavian  ending, 

402 
Leman,  287 
Length,  at,  285 
Lengthen,  321 
Lent,  Lenten,  174 
Leof,  72 

Lere  (discere),  356,  385,  459 
Lere  (vacutts),  435 
Less,   the  Teutonic  Suffix,    16, 

403,  562 
Less,  the  new  idiom  of,  383 
Lesser,  268 
Lest,  171,  175.  248 
Lestagium,  580 
Let,  replaces  the  old  Imperative, 

276 
Let  (obstare)f  80 
Let  (j>ermitt€re)y  80, 276, 277,410 
Let  be,  176,  309 
Let  blood,  248 
Let  fiy,  363 
Let  see,  385 

Let,  the  Komance  Suffix,  581 
Let  alone,  55 
Let  off,  65 
Letters,  209 
Lever,  96,  285 
Levin,  296 
Lewd,  172,  353,  398 
Lewes,  340,  342,  533 
LejSc,  the  Scandinavian  ending, 

237 


LIN 


Liar,  174 

Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  301 
Lie  {corpus),  112,  220,  579 
Lice,  23 
Lichfield,  220 
Lick,  4,  180 

Lick,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  15 
Lie,  32,  148,  165 
Lie  {mentiH),  188,  189 
Lie  to  hand,  414 
Liege  lord,  567 
Life  and  limb,  435 
Lifelike,  383 
Lieutenant,  495 
Lift,  329,  357 
Light,  144,  160,  190,  347 
Light  is  out,  427 
Light  (puimoX  203 
Lighten,  321,  450 
Lightening,  426 
Lika,  the  Lithuanian,  13 
Like,  or  lie,  the  Teutonic  Suffix, 
6,  16,  532,  571 

—  its  Adverbial  use,  64,  291, 
295 

—  added  to  Past  Participles, 
273 

--  the  Verb.  44,  208,  293 

Like,  his,  40 

Likewise,  62 

Lilj  white,  339 

Lincoln,  98,  99,  100,  133,  148, 
150,  248,  302,  319,  326,  354, 
371,  387,  388,  404,  416,  427, 
447,  448,  450,  456,  474,  487, 
563,  583 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of.     See  Eobert 

Lincolneers,  ,582 

Lindisfarne  Gospels,  51,  103- 
114,  117,  134,  207,  214,  230, 
286,  319,  401,  416,  453,  492, 
499 

Line,  the  Great  Sundering,  140, 
141,  150,  151,  158,  173,  176, 
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LIN 


188,  196,  204,  212,  214,  229, 
247,  263,  266,  270,  271,  281, 
331.841,346,  356,  377,  388, 
439,  442,  446,  447,  694 

Ling,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  16 

Linger,  401 

Linn,  120 

Lion,  330,  498,  635 

Lisieux,  186 

List,  29,  466 

Lister,  78 

Lithuanians,  12,  13,  87>  303,509 

Little  and  little,  69 

Littre,  261,  494,  568,  562,  668, 
673 

Live  life,  163 

Livelong,  249 

Lively,  385 

Lives  of  Saints,  the,  421-429, 
o31,  648,  673 

Lloyd,  180 

Lo,  244,  260,  261,  264,  270 

Lo  where,  &c.,  416 

Loadstar,  462 

Loaf,  246 

Loan,  273 

Loaves,  246 

Lock,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  16 

Locke,  76,  416 

Lodge,  507,  659 

Loidis,  118 

Loire,  the,  140 

London,  88,  89,  127,  144,  156, 
158,  159,  160,  165,  186,  189, 
208,  210,  222,  267,  301,  318, 
319,  332,  340,  341,  348,  365, 
386,  397,  433,  445,  449,  483, 
485,  543,  554,  584 

London  town,  50,  454 

Long,  95,  131,  169,  249,  259 

Long  of  (along  of),  233,  340 

Longer,  206 

Longest,  205 

Long  home,  374 


LUB 

Longwindedness,  322,  683 

Long  suffisrance,  677 

Look,  227,  418 

Loom,  79 

Loose,  4,  264,  273,  399,  418 

Lord,   146,  287,  371,  392,  415, 

421,  438,  462 
Lord,  to,  326 
Lord  of  mights,  402 
Lording,  394 
Lordling,  332 
Lorraine,  604 
Lose,  106,  109,  246,  363 
Lose  countenance,  565 
Lossum,  347 
Lost,  306,  441,  463 
Lostest,  463 
Lot,  179 

Loth,  189,  221,  287,  360 
Lothian,  106,  269 
Loud,  218 

Louer,  the  French,  74 
Loughborough,  304 
Loup,  236,  366 
Louring,  309 
Lout,  402 
Louth,  474 
Love,  16,  26,  145,  146,  182,  257, 

320,  332 
Love  true,  461 
Lover,  281 

Low,  163,  202,  267,  366 
Low  German,  13,  93,  181,  236, 

279,  394,  444,  506.  -See  Butch, 

Frisian 
Low  Latin,  150 
Lower,  to,  163 
Lowlands.     See  Scotch 
Lowly,  463 
Lucera,  576 
Lukewarm,  197 
Lump,  416 
Lump,  to,  255 
Lurk,  328 
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LUS 

Lust,  29,  262 

Lusty,  461 

Ly,   the  Teutonic  Suffix.      8te 

Like,  59,  679 
—  added  to  Participles,  412, 466 
Lych-gate,  220 
Ludgate,  556 
Lyric  Poems,  the,  377,  568 


Mthe  Suffix  of  First  Person 
,     Present,  10,  90,  121 

—  cast  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  400 

—  replaces  w,  32,  290,  564 

—  replaces  6,  87 

Ma,  the  Aryan  Suffix  to  Boots,  6 

—  the  Aryan  Suffix  of  Super- 
latives, 7 

Macaulav,   Lord,   83,    85,    124, 

126,  277,  337,  363,  435,  688 
Maclean,  30 
Madam,  572,  578 
Made,  270,  289,  392 
Made  friends,  ye  are,  409 
Mfiest  ifere),  351 
Magdalen,  335 
Magge,  374 

Maiden,  11,  123, 190,  373 
Maidenhead.  286 
Main  strength,  79,  461 
Make  replaces  do,  294 
Make  a  flock,  345 
Make  a  fool  of,  604 
Make  faces,  277 
Make  foe  of,  414 
Make  game  of,  394 
Make  him  fall,  312 
Make  him  loved,  271,  326 
Make  him  ready,  384 
Make  his  way,  402,  437 
Make  mention  of,  676 
Make  merchandise  of,  362 
Make  merrj',  1 62 


MAN 


Make  mourning,  395 

Make  mouths  at,  676 

Make  much  of,  427 

Make  my  peace,  658,  570 

Make  shift  to,  402 

Make  stoop,  176 

Make  sojourn,  294 

Make  the  sign  of,  429 

Make  to  be,  193 

Make  to  one,  336 

Make  with  child,  428 

Maker,  444 

Maledight,  565 

Malekin,  203,  311,  624 

Mall,  374 

Mall,  Dr.,  349-361 

Mallory,  512 

Mallow,  12,  16 

Man,  the  ending,  15 

Man,  80,  116 

Man,  its  Plural,  22,  219 

Ma.n  =  one,  55 

Mandeville,   117,   124,  332,  333, 

485,  486,  580,  588 
Mane,  443 
Mangle,  440 
Manhood,  82 
Mankind,  315,  373 
Manner,  497,  498,  671,  672, 676. 

577 
Mannesse,  261 
Mannikin,  204 
Manning.     See  Brunne,  Bobert 

of;  302,  404,  447,  687 
Mannish,  77 
Manor,  574 
Manslayer,  202 
Mantle,  517 
Manrede,  395,  431 
Mantle  of  red,  404 
Many,  59 

Many  (mtdtiticdo),  125,  507 
—  followed  by  an,  247,  248,  430, 

450 
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MAN 


MET 


Many  of,  166 

Many  times,  290 

Manzoni,  «54 

Mar.  338 

Marble,  499 

Mapes,  his  poems,  373,  376,  387 

March  (month),  124,  562 

March  (boundary),  607,  565 

Mare,  320,  418 

Margaret,  St.,  the  older  legend 

of  (1210),  180,253-256,  273 
—  the  later  legend  of  (1300), 

429,  573 
Margery,  379,  380 
Marie,  her  Lays,  520 
Mariner,  559 
Marisco,  Adam  de,  519 
Mark,  249.  254 
Market,  143,  497 
Marrow,  429 
Marry  her  to,  572 
^Nlarsh,  Mr.,  490 
Martineau,  Miss,  516,  582 
Martinmas,  493,  559 
Mary,  498 
Mass,  311 
Master,  185,  215,  237,  310.556, 

560,  579 
Mastery,  496 
Match,  216,  402,  427 
Mate,  432 

Matthew  Paris,  523,  525 
Mattock,  463,  576 
Matzner,  40,  43-46,  50,  52,  61, 

64,  72,  389 
Maud,  431 
Maugre,  340,  560 
Maumentry,  565 
Maunday,  563 
Maurice,  432 
Mavis,  331,  496 
May    (possum),    10,    104,    145, 

158,  190,  204,  213,  278 
May  (pttella),  405 


May  (Tnensis),  493 

May  be,  408,  420,  458 

Mayest,  207 

Mayor,  542,  567 

Maze,  427 

Mazed,  279 

Mazed- like,  273 

Me,  24 

Me  replaces  /.  268 

—  replaces  man,  136,  167,  195, 

372 
Me,  the  French  Tnais,  261 
Mead,  3,  6 
!Meal,  the  ending,  15 
Mean,  192,  404 
Mean  for,  462 
Mean,  to,  228,  440 
Meaning,  453 
Measure,  497,  501 
Meddle,  382,  507 
Meditacyuns  on  the  Soper,  464- 

467,  473,  579 
Mee  {amplius),  96 
Meek,  198 
Meet  with,  251,  436 
Meg  Morrilies,  288 
Mell,  to,  400 
Melted,  466 

Men,  the  Indefinite,  1 1 6 
Menage,  571 
Mendip,  416 
Menial,  556 

Ment,  the  Romance  Sufi5x,  681 
Merchant,  518 
Mercia,  19,  20,  97-100,  102, 139, 

148,  156,  314,  315,  354,  445, 

447.     See  Danelagh 
Merciful,  323 
Mercy,  497,  498,  569,  674 
Merry,  285,  370 
Mesh,  310 

Messenger,  382,  499,  670 
Mest  replaces  ma,  7 
Met,  they  were,  409 
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Metaphysies,  648 

Min^,  288 

Met-,  4.  601 

Mire,  682 

TMethmka,  45 

Mis,  the  Teutonic  Pcefil,  16,  o07 

JI..lr<ii.olis,  257 

replaces  ito,,  6S6 
Misdoer,  464 

Mi,  Verbs  u.,  4,  8,  10,  13,00 

Michaelniiifl.  126 

MiBgive,  424 

Miokle,    141.    346.    450.      .See 

Mishap,  309 

Much 

Misproud,  456 

Hid  {fmn),  239,  257.     See  With 

Mi^e.  ta,  227 

Miiklle.  3,  117 

>ris*ion^r,  683 

Middle  EnglUh.  138 
MM<1IpV.,Tc,-,  45,  666 

JliHtresBoflierBelf,  414 

Mistrust,  682 

Middlemarch,  tbe  Anthomsfl  of, 

Mitchell,  245 

307,621.     SaAdamBede 

:Mom,ii,  266.  287.  444 

Middlfsei,  484,  486 

Mobocracy.  683 

Middle  world,  Z20,  290 

Moir.  133 

Midriff.  77 

Mold,  Maud,  431 

Midwife,  416 

Moli*™.  59 

Miclit,  206.  3fil.  367 

Mon  [erii).     See  Mun 

Might,  as  w<ai,  424 

Monger,  518 
Monks.  146 

Mifvlit.  be- 149.  263 

Mighty  msck.  413.451 

Monkbame,  34.  387 

M.hefmeri'yl.  175,  218,275 

MonosyUablea.  English.  689 

Mikcful,  262 

Moor  {palm).  272 

Milch.  290 

Moor,  to,  437 

Milkeop.  453,  454 

Moore.  63 

Mill,  161 

Mopish,  425 

Mill,  to,  382 

Moral  Ode,  the,   181-.184,  189 

MiUer.  161 

201 

MUner,  161 

More.  3.  7,  131,  16»,  164.  231 

Millon,  80,  269,  404,  417,  446, 

.^36,  362,  418,  435.  438 

672,  689 

ufcd  of  time.  167 

Jlind,  4.  .^79 

More  (™<iir),  181,437 

MiHd.to,  327,582 

Morennd  more,  231 

Min(io("WfH or),  388 

More  harm  is.  266 

Mine,  24 

More  than  unnise,  347 

_  somda  by  itself.  351 

More.  Sir  Thomas,  206,  578 

—  eomea  ftfter  the  Houn.  374 

MorPOTsr,  2BS 

MiDer.  676 

Moretoin,  134.  493,  502 

MinglB,  375 

Mom.  94 

Mingle-mangle,  440 

Morning.  307,  321 

Morris,  Dr.,!,  67,  98,  114,   164 

Minot,  681.  688 

MiustTBl,  639 

179.  181,  188,  187,  2U4,  266 
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MOR 

354,  389,  391,  397,  490,  622, 
530 

Morris,  the  poet,  85,  540,  588, 

589 
Morville,  Hugh  de,  186 
Most,  3,  7,  192,  231 
Most  replaces  the  Superlative, 

276,  360 
Mote.  226,  308 
Mother,  3 
Mother's  son,  427 
Mouldy,  279 
Mountbenjerlaw,  97 
Mourn.  244,  332 
Mouse,  mice,  3,  23,  208 
Mouth,  to,  411 
Mow,  96,  173,  190,  205,  306 
Much,  Mickle,   3,  7,    141,    165. 

158,  159,  161,  172,  1T5,  187, 

191,  206,  245,  327,  860,  355, 

449 
Much  against  &c.,  427 
Much  folk,  436 
Muck,  296 
Muddle,  377 
Mue,  572 
Muir.  Mr.,  1 
Mulberry,  328 
Miiller,  Max,  2 
Mumble,  396 
Mun,  or  Ttwn,  for  mll^  226,  325, 

355,  378,  407 
Murder,  4 
Mure,  133 
Murray,  Mr.,  74 

Must.  10,  42,  226,  287,  308,  312, 
339,  351,  375,  384,  388,  586 

Muster,  495 

Mutton,  496,  558,  575 

My,  for  mine,  155,  160,  161, 
378 

My  dear,  276 

My  lady,  406 

Mystery,  504 


N, 


NEA 

inserted,  12,  34,  105,  108, 
128,  157,  264,  290,  307, 
321,  329,  358,  382,  422,  426, 
433,  570 

—  cast  out,  30,  33, 91,  104, 114, 
115,  117,  121,  124,  126,  128, 
130,  135,  147,  151,  167,  160, 
161,  162,  164,  174,  186,  190, 
192,  274,  307,  400,  426,  433, 
440 

—  interchanges  with  I,  87,  217 

—  replaces  m,  87,  113 

—  the  mark  of  the  Possessive,  6 

—  the  mark  of  the  East  Mid- 
land Present  Tense,  121,  147, 
148,  176 

—  is  pared  away  from  the  end 
of  Past  Participle,  262,  289, 
306 

Na,  the  Aryan  SuflRx,  6,  9 
N8e^^us,  11,  583 
Nag  (rodere),  182 
Nail,  3,  190 

Nairne,  Lady,  76,  220,  226,  327 
Naked,  214 
Naked  as  born,  419 
Name,  46,  146 
Named,  191.  274 
Namely,  413,  414 
Nap,  77,  197 
Napier,  Sir  Charles,  197 
Naples,  449 
Narrow,  117,  165 
Nation,  533 
Natural  History,  546 
Naught,  29,  36,  61,  174,  244 
Naughtiness,  61 
Naval  terms,  636 
Nay,  61,  216 
Nd  is  cast  out,  202,  246 
Ne,  is  dropped  before  but,  126, 
295 

—  is  long  retained,  208 
Near  {yrope),  175,  217,  363 
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NBA 

(jparcus),  76 
cousin,  a,  404 

320 

214,  227,  402,  468 
iy,  461 
5,  8,  69 
r,  403 
,  215,  453 

:ion,  the  Old  English  form 
60,  61,  232 
1,  432 

ibour,  118,  321,  450 
er,  62,  214,  232 
n,  99,  535 
sw,  165,  395,  607,  659 

the  Teutonic  Suffix,    16, 
',  322,  401,  402.  562,  682, 

3,  34 

)rest,  323 
srmost,  401 
',  131,  231 
■more,  167,  183 
•theless,  277 
3,  28,  173,  422 
English,  the,  102, 139,  140, 
,  166 
astle,  75 
.37 
126,  249 

507,  571 

>^,577 
le,  310 
ame,  463 

,567 

.rd,  463,  581 

134,  176,  201,  336,  460 
at  hand,  413 
,3 

ingale,  307 

'or  fie  will,  296,  302,  409 
nam  (capere  and  ire),  8,  9, 

239,  293,  360,  354,  370, 
,  449,  586 


NOB 


Nine,  4 

Nineteen,  432 

Ninety,  he  is,  407 

Nis,  dropped,  192 

No,  6,  61,  164,  262,  273,  353, 
381 

No,  Scotch  use  of,  97 

No  doubt,  564 

No  love  between  them,  428 

No  man  more,  411 

No  mending  it,  411 

No  ways,  413 

No  good  to,  115 

No  more  231,  260,  261 

No  nee-d  to,  402 

Nobbut,  336,  400,  412 

Nobler,  673 

Nobody,  112 

Noise,  502 

Nolt  (bos),  238 

Nominative,  the,  46,  145 

Nonce,  194,  195,  213 

None,  61,  144,  169,  302,  398 

—  is  made  the  last  word,  248 

Nook,  246,  330 

Noon,  496 

Noontide,  38 

Nor,  217,  387,  464 

Norfolk,  98,  187,  280,  298,  363, 
360,  382,  467,  486,  603,  634, 
576 

Norman  Conquest,  the,  7,  31,  37, 
38,  44,  47,  50,  63,  119,  127, 
128,  172,  207,  211,489,  601, 
605,  609,  666,  561,  570.  See 
Conquest 

Normans,  the,  120,  144,  172, 
186.     /See  French 

Norman  names,  624,  626 

Norse,  14,  18,  91,  93,  106,  210, 
223,  232,  279,  328,  414,  446, 
463,  512.  See  Danes,  Scan- 
dinavians, Icelandic 

North- West,  the,  264 
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Northampton,  98,  100,  102, 140, 
332,  349,  445,  449 

Northern  English,  64,  71,  75, 
81,  82,92,95,  119,  139,  141, 
148,  157,  164,  182,  185,  206, 
208,  212,  216,  220,  222,  223, 
229,  236,  239,  245,  259,  270, 
284,  288,  290,  291,  302,  315, 
322,  325,  329,  331,  332,  348, 
350,  355,  361-363,  380,  395, 
397,  398,406,  411,  412,  418, 
419,  460,  457,  468,  462,  464, 
474,  560,  563-655,  664,  667, 
671 

Northnmbria,  10,  19,  28,  36,  77, 
89,  90,  91,  93,  97,  98,  100- 
102,  118,  127,  138,  139,  147, 
148,  184,  213,  221,  226,  624 

Norwich,  212,  432,  460 

Not  {nohC),,  replaces  iia.  and  ne, 
61,  104,  167,  206,  208,  231, 
277,  302,  321,  350,  374,  392, 
400  462 

Not  for  nought,  436 

Not  the  man  to,  424 

Not  the  worse,  428 

Not  only,  62,  467 

Nothing,  33,  130,  167,  204,  333 

Nottingham,  Notts,  98,  100,  315, 
433 

Nought,  181,  244,  303 

—  is  made  a  Noun,  407 
Nouns.     See  Verbal 

—  become  Prepositions,  146 

—  replace  Prepositions,  124 

—  coupled,  126,  130,  369,  465 
Now,  5,  63,  72,  190,   231,  246 

287,  295 
Nowadays,  59 
Nowhere,  214,  460 
Nu,  the  Aryan  Suffix,  6 
Numb,  8,  14,  239,  428 
Numerals,  7,  64,  67,  226 
Nurture,  536 


o'er 

Nut,  174 
Nut-brown,  404 
Nym,  Corporal,  8,  239 


Oits  sound  expressed  in  ten 
,     ways,  201 

—  its  old  sound,  28,  206 

—  is  inserted,  105 

—  it  disappears,  34 

—  replaces  a,  29,  32,  33,  94, 
104,  116,  156,  169,  164,  173, 
190,  194,  201,  204,  214,  244, 
270,  273,  282,  284,  287,  302, 
306,  332,  344,  347.  360,  366, 
367,  392,  430,  449,  462 

—  replaces  aniy  432 

—  replaces  <b,  244,  266,  273, 
287,  320 

—  replaces  e,  130,  216, 274, 387, 
432,  470 

—  replaces  ea,  216,  367 

—  replaces  eaw,  264 

—  replaces  eo,  92, 143,  146, 174, 
244,  432 

—  replaces  i,  204,  462 

—  replaces  on,  151,  192 

—  replaces  u  and  oto,  104,  105, 
107,  166,  164,  182,  206,  281, 
320,  332,  344,  357,  399,  432 

—  replaces  y,  306,  338 

—  it  is  doubled,  32,  36,  107, 
206,  392,  399 

—  the  old  ending  of  the  First 
Person  of  the  Present,  93 

—  the  Interjection,  72,  261, 438, 
616,  660 

Oa  replaces  a,  201,  244 

—  replaces  0,  257,  287,  336 
Oar,  357 

Oats,  274 

Oe  replaces  e  and  <b  in  the  North, 

94,  104 
O'er,  for  owr,  321 
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OP 

Of,  4,  65,  66,  67,  72,   104,  106, 

120,  126-129,  135,  166,  167, 

161,  166,  171,  177,  183,  196, 

196,  210,  234,  250.  265,  265, 

267,  269,  271,  278,  295,  309, 

322,  327,  340,  359,  376,  393, 

396,  405,  414,  434,  441,  443, 
462,  466,  571.     See  Partitive 

—  the  parent  of  off,  66,  178, 
195,  196,  231,  260 

—  replaces  at,  333 

—  replaces  he,  104,  234 

—  replaces  on,  209,  213,  233, 
364,  372 

Of  age,  657 
Of  her  age,  strong,  438 
Of  late,  234 
Of  low  (below),  265 
Of  my  choosing,  414 
Of  my  strength,  429 
Often,  290 
Oftentime,  461 
Og  {et),  237 

Oi,  the  sound  in  English,  118, 
134,  502,  557,  569 

—  expresses  the  French  ou,  133, 
205,  245,  440,  493,  494,  567, 
558,  670 

Oil,  254,  261,  264,  330 

Oinus,  133 

01,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  12,  16, 

247 
Old,  30 

Old,  inserted  after  Numerals,  246 
Old    English    Miscellany,    the, 

204,  334 
Olifant,  499 
Olives,  108 
On,  69,  70,  111,   130,  164,  196, 

210,  233,  272,  386,  436,  443 

—  marks  hostility,  414,  416, 443 

—  confused  with  of,  209 

On,  dropped  before  a  Noun,  70 
On  softened  into  0,  226 


OB 

On  replaces  of,  376,  443 
On,  the  French,  64,  194 
On  condition  that,  124 
On  the  other  side,  413 
On  the  spot,  219,  290 
On  fire,  376 
On  high,  114 
Once  {semel),  149,  284 
Once  {olim),  225,  246 
Once  a  week,  277 
Once  for  ever,  467 
Once  on  a  time,  246,  419 
Once  or  twice,  467 
One,  for  dn,  64,  66, 67, 165  163, 
173,  182,224,251,  308,362 

—  fastened  to  each,  116 

—  fastened  to  Adjectives,  406 

—  set  before  Proper  Names,  224, 
226 

—  stands  for  aliquis,  194,  268, 
276 

—  stands  for  man,   265,    268, 
347,  420 

—  takes  al  for  a  Prefix,  225,  407 

—  followed  by  the  Superlative, 
268 

One  after  one,  336 
One  and  twentieth,  67 
One  day,  64 

One  of  the  best,  339,  442 
One  of  these  days,  457 
One  or  other,  457 
One  or  two,  194 
One  that,  255 
One  time,  116 
One  with  him,  414 
One  year's  sheep,  290 
One-eyed,  41 
Onion,  288 

Only,  64,  55,  286,  401,  601 
Oo  replaces  m,  313 
Optative,  t>^e,  46,  395,  468 
Or,  outher,  114,  144,  166,  217, 
287,  356 
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OWE 


Or  else,  250 

Or,  coming  twice  over,  415 

Or  (cpr),  287,  470 

Orchard,  86,  123,  202 

Orderic  Vital,  439 

Ordinals,  the,  57 

Orison,  497,  566.  573 

Orm,  98 

Ormulum,  the,  243,  269,  528 

Orrmin,  116, 116,  118,  167, 188. 
198,  211-242,  244-246,  248, 
251.  255,  256,  258,  260-262, 
268,  270,  271,  276,  276,  281, 
284,  286-290,  292-297,  302, 
309,  311,  314,  328-826,  329, 
333,  338-340.  362,  364,  356, 
362,  371,  384,  387,  398,  404- 
406,  409,  411,  419,  420,  487, 
452,  453,  458,  459,  465,  491, 
499,  500,  601,  509,  623,  644, 
662,  675,  576,  687 

Orton,  181 

Ostrich  (Austria),  433 

0th  {xnque  ad),  352 

Other,  7,  30,  57,  258,  290 

Other,  referring  to  past  time, 
308 

Other's  (aliorum),  265 

Otherwise,  177,  250 

Ou  replaces  ah,  182 

—  replaces  aw,  29,  200,  215, 
356,  432 

—  replaces  eow,  205 

—  replaces  o,  144,  181,  190,  201, 

244,  330,  398,  449 

—  replaces  ow,  107,  173,  206, 
356 

—  replaces  u,  36,  133,  144,  165, 

245,  284,  287,  303,  332,  354 

—  the  Interjection,  72 
Ough,  its  many  sounds,  304 
Ought  {aliquid),  115,  214,  673 
Oug]it(dcbeo),  110, 131, 176, 190, 

269.311.381.     5^  Owe 


Our,  26,  166 

Ours,  222 

Ous,  the  Eomance  Sufi&x,  581 

Ouse,  30 

Out,  5,  196,  236,  385,  412,  628 

—  used  after  a  "Verb  to  intensify 
its  meaning,  231,  269,  412, 
438 

Out  from,  196 

Out  of,  66,  250,  255,  261,  264, 

676 
Out  and  out,  59 
Outing,  an,  70 
Outlet,  309 
Outrage,  400,  666 
Outright,  439 
Outside,  451 
Out-taken,  408 
Ouw,  the  combination,  245 
Over,  5,  7,  236,  528,  565 

—  strengthened  by  all^  233 

—  stands  for  of,  273 

—  replaces  •^eond,  278 
Overboard,  386 
Overcast,  424 
Overking,  219 
Overlord,  219,  220 
Overpass,  417,  562 
Oversore,  438 
Overtake,  293 

Overthrow,  different  from  throv 

over,  66,  442 
Overton,  440 
Overturn,  278 
Ow,  a  Sufl^,  replacing  «,  12, 16, 

452 

—  how  sounded,  28,  30,  452 

—  replaces  ah,  267 

—  replaces  eaw  and   eow,   128, 
215 

—  replaces  o,  254 

—  replaces  og,  274  • 

Owe,  110,  167,  160,  268,  338, 
337 
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owi 

Owing  to,  337,  461 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  the  Poem, 

305-310,611,  530,  587 
Owlet,  307 
Own  stands  for  two  old  Verbs, 

74,  332 
Own  {2>roprius\  115,  134,  156, 

159,  191,  288,  353 
Ox,  3,  496 
Oxen,  23,  106 
Oxford,  78,  176,  219,  311,  327, 

449,  483,  513,  519,  541,  546, 

554,  571,  684 
OxTis,  the,   1,  11,   16,  38,  365, 

548 
Oy,  the  sound.   See  Oi ;  439, 462 
Oyez,  541 


I)  aversion  of  the  Old  English 
,     to,  216,  280 

—  inserted  in  words,  257,  399 

—  confused,  with  c,  86,  313 

—  interchanges   with   t  and  d, 
273,  290,  324 

Pace,  567 

Pack,  280 

Page,  567 

Pain,  607,  559,  566,  578 

Painful,  258,  276 

Pair,  570 

Palerme,  William  of,  269 

Palermo,  87 

Palmerston,  Lord,  409 

Palsy,  398,  576 

Palsgrave,  28,  658,  567 

Par  ma  fey,  289,  516 

Paradise,  496,  497 

Pard6,  574 

Pare,  to,  573 

Parenthesis,  an  early,  265 

Paris,  101,  490,  506,  613,  614, 

517,  619,  620,  627,  531 
Parish,  558,  575 


PAS 

Parliament,  642,  672 

Parson,  387,  575 

Part,  573 

Participle  Active,  9,  26,  42,  69, 

108,  193,  294,  307,  337,  370, 

408,  412,  661 
Participle  Active,  a  shibboleth 

of  dialects,  148,  160, 162,  164, 

204,  213,  248,  284,  319,  355 

—  coupled  with  a  Passive  Par-  ■ 
ticiple,  372 

—  coupled  with  a  Noun,  277 

—  used  in  compounding,  629 

—  used  for  a  Preposition,  580 
Participle,  Future,  184,  458 
Participle  Passive,  9,  26,  33,  42, 

47,  50,  93,  115,  124,141,147, 
159,  160,  162,  176,  180,  186, 
189,  190,  192,  193,  204,  284, 
289,  293,  306,  308,  314,  339, 
566 

—  stands  for  a  Noun,  259 

—  stands  for  an  Adjective,  297, 
326,  454,  664 

—  is  made  into  a  Superlative,  263 

—  takes  licke  after  it,  273 

—  used  Absolutely,  326,  408 
Partitive  use  of  of,  53,  06,  166, 

177,  266,  267,  373 
Party,  664,  677 
Pash,  429 
Pass,  581 

Passed,  they  are,  575 
Passing,  used  as  a  Preposition 

and  Adjective,  580 
Passive  Voice,  9,  14,  132 
its  wonderful  development, 

226,  227,  248,  293.  394,  409, 

469 
Past,  566,  681 

Paston  Letters,  the,  289,  401 
Pastoral  Care,  Alfred's  Version 

of,  27,  35,  38,  44,  46,  61,  56, 

57,  71,  76,  646 
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PAT 

Pate,  396 

Path,  215 

Patteson,  Bishop,  85 

Paul.  St.,  190,  214,  432 

Pay.  497,  574 

Payuim.  557,  561 

Peace.173. 331,497,521, 570,575 

Peacock.  29,  38,  441 

Peak,  112 

Peck.  to.  469 

Pecock,  Bishop.  179.  588 

Pedibus,  15 

Pedlar,  280 

Peer,  496.  570 

Peer,  to.  373 

Pelf,  563 

Pelt,  371 

Pen  (incluipre),  191 

Penance,  112,  497 

Pence,  245,  381 

Penny,  117,  145,  245,  281,  358 

Penny-a-liners,  their  arguments, 

589 
Pentecost.  252 
People,  314  ' 
Pepys,  413,  415,  451 
Peradventure,  634,  574 
Percival,   the  Poem,  410,  417, 

568 
Percy  Society,  306,  422 
Perfect  Tense,  8-11,  16,  25,  26, 

96,  HI 
—  its    change  from  Strong  to 

Weak  in  the  Second  Person, 

263,  286,  352 
Perhaps,  328 
Perish,  175,  661 
Perkin,  204 
Persian,  1,  11 

Person,  302,  604,  664,  674,  576 
Persons  of  the  Tenses  of  the 

Verb.     8ee  Present,   Perfect, 

and  Plural 
Perhaps,  681 


I 


PIT 

Personnel,  535 

Pert,  297 

Perth,  71.  205 

Perugia.  175 

Peter,  126 

—  an  Inteijection,  421 

Peterborough,  and  its  Chronicle, 
102,  119,  133,  138,  140,  142- 
154,  155,  156.  160,  163-170, 
174.  183,  190,  206,  208,  212, 
213,  216,  222.  228,  237,  240. 
253,  288  289,  325,  427,  433, 
444,  445,  490,  492,  525,  527 

Philip,  the  name,  492 

Phillips,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Poem 
printed  by.  200-203,  253 

Philologist,  493 

Philology,  Old  English,  198 

Physician,  572 

Piazza,  35 

Picardv,  180,  496,  562 

Pick,  280,  377,  459 

Pickwick,  176 

Pie,  310 

Piece,  564,  567 

Piecemeal,  16,  570 

Piers,  336,  663 

Piers  Ploughman,  the  Poem,  376. 
377.  395,  396,  432,  531,  588 

Pig,  273,  280 

PigheadednesB,  322,583 

Pin,  443 

Pinion,  666 

Pink,  to,  76 

Pipchin.  Mrs.,  255 

Piper,  120 

Pips,  380 

Pit  of  Hell,  the  Poem,  544,  545 

Pitch,  to,  262,  436 

Piteous,  466 

Pith,  402,  407 

Pitiful,  465,  578 

Pitifulness,  455 

Pitt.  73 
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PIT 


Pity  of  it,  364,  670 

Pius  IX.,  86 

Place,  521 

Plank,  463 

Play,  216,  246 

Play  king,  436 

Plead,  273,  542 

Plenteous,  452 

Plight,  246 

PlimsoU,  Mr.,  235 

Plough,  161,  237,  273,  303,  356 

Plump,  to,  443 

Pluperfect,  the,  131,  132,  177, 

193,  226,  363,420,  467 
Plural,  Nominatives,  5,   21-26, 

106,  120,  146,  213,  219,  356 

—  of  the  Present  of  Verbs,  25, 
26,  147,  148,  189,  213,  284, 
314,  350,  364,  370 

—  this  is  clipppd,  266 
Poenitentia,  111,  112,  634 
Poets,  their  influence  on  English, 

82-86 
Point,  on  the,  674 
Poison,  205,  261,  264 
Poitou,  165,  493,  610 
Poke,  to,  377,  416 
Poland,  609,  622 
Pole  axe,  238 
Poles,  the,  103 
Political  Songs,  the,  373 
Poll,  396 
Pompeii,  101 
Pontefract,  430 
Pool,  108,  366 
Poor,  399,  497,  604,  666 
Pope,  28,  414,  430 
Pore,  to,  373 
Porson,  428 
Port  Meadow,  78 
Port  and  upland,  78 
Pot,  280,  444 
Pouch,  36,  507 
Pour,  326 


PRO 

Power  of  folk,  670 

Praise,  622,  679 

Praise-God  Barebones,  376 

Pray,  288,  341,  681 

Prayer,  494,  522,  676 

Prayer-book,  the  Anglican,  326, 
448,  502,  561,  677 

Preacher,  his  influence  on  Eng- 
lish, 520-622 

Precious,  675 

Preposition,  60,  66-72 

—  becomes  an  Adverb,  209,  231, 
260,  261 

—  becomes  a  Conjunction,  149 

—  uncoupled  from  the  Verb,  65, 
66 

—  made  the  last  word  in  the 
sentence,  167 

—  coupled  with  another  Preposi- 
tion, 416 

—  compounds  with,  210 

—  French,  prefixed  to  English 
roots,  582 

—  New,  146 

Present  Tense,  8,  10,  14,  26,  26, 
106,  121,  147,  341,  365 

—  expresses  the  Future,  42 

—  Old  German  Plural  of,  13 
Prest,  659 

Prey,  288,  570 

Prick,  to,  83,  363 

Pride,  286,  432,  439 

Priests,    their    influence    upon 

English,  84,  85 
Prig,  to,  288 
Prior,  251 
Prison,  492,  497 
Prize,  426,  607,  540 
Prod,  280 
Promptness,  683 
Pronouns,  8,  24,  25,  48-66,  129, 

130 

—  are  set  before  the  Imperative, 
208 
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Pronouns  stand  for  Nouns,  258 
Proper  Names,  30 
their  foreign  endings,  433, 

498 
J'ropitiation,  626,  567 
l^ve,  411,601,  674 
I'rovost,  128 
Prut  I  462 
Psalter,  the  Northumbrian,  93- 

97,  109,  593 
Psalter  (the  Northern,  of  1250), 

318-331,     380,     382,     387, 

401,   419,  420,  450,  476,  615, 

587 
Puck,  313 
Puddock,  290 
Puff,  280 
Punch,  to,  76 
PurbUnd,  671 
Purple,  37 
Purpose,  670 
Put,  pult,  180,  256,  366 
Put  forth,  436 
Put  him  to  swear,  460 


QU  replaces  cw,  118,  166,  200, 
373 

—  replaces  A,  289 

—  replaces  hw,  366,  486 
Quaint,  496,  568 
Quake,  373 

Quakers,  361,  456 

Quantity,  664 

Quarrel,  603 

Quarry,  496,  670 

Queen,  289 

Queer,  272 

Quick,  168,  249,  360,  386,  443 

Quickly,  Mrs,,  463 

Quit,  314,  579 

Quite,  501,  581 

Quiver  fellow,  280 

Quoth,  206,  254,  267 


E, 


BEF 

inserted  in  English  words, 
266,  289,  321,  401,  422, 
441 

—  is  cut  off,  96,  115,  576 

—  replaces   »,  31,  32,  87,  109, 
128 

—  replaces  I  and  »,  87,  426 

—  sounded  strongly  by  the  Irish, 
34,  368 

Ra,  the  Aryan  SuflSx,  6,  7 

Eace,  398 

Ragged,  443 

Rags,  272 

Rain,  33,  134 

Raise,  239,  270 

Raj,  the  Aryan  root,  3,  359 

Rake,  262 

Range,  to,  279 

Ransack,  296 

Rape,  296,  586 

Rasp,  296 

Rather,  179,  232 

Ravish,  410,  507,  568 

Raw,  396 

Re,    the    Romance   Prefix,    81, 

582 
Readily,  386 
Reading,  182 
Ready  with,  462 
Ready  money,  404 
Reave,  262,  409,  410,  507 
Reaverie,  434,  580 
Recoil,  494 
Record,  541 
Recover,  606,  579 
Red  {rvh&t\  3,  41,  618 

—  the  Teutonic  Suflfix,  15 
Red  gold,  361 
Redeemer,  526 
Redgauntlet,  62 
Reduplication  of  Aryan  Verbs, 

8,  9 
Reflexive,     i&tf  Dative,  149,  225 
Reform,  307 


Index. 
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Keformation,  the,  60,  137,  182, 
256,  375,  496,  556,  568 

Reft,  321,400 

Begime,  503 

Begimeii,  503 

Kegimeiit,  503 

Reign,  107,  570 

Relatives,  53,  71,  125, 132,  134, 
146,  157,  162,  167,  177,  197, 
207,  209,  223,  247,  271,  276, 
292,  302,  325,  375,  394,  406 

—  dropped  after  a  Noun,  406 

Relics,  504 

Religion,  influence  of,  upon  Eng- 
lish, 35,  37,  38,  84,  85 

Reliquiae  Antiquae,  314,  373,  375 

Remember  of,  295 

Remind  of,  295,  582 

Remnant,  496,  675 

Renard,  346 

Renew,  582 

Repent  him,  666 

Repentant  of,  573 

Repetition,  idiomatic,  345 

Restricted  sense  of  old  words, 
77-80 

Reverse  to,  677 

Revile,  579 

Rhine,  peasants  of  the,  147 

Rich,  159, 191,  507 

Riches,  331,  496,  497 

Rick,  the  Teutonic  SufBx,  16 

Rid,  to,  270 

Riddle,  76,  401 

Ride,  291,  384,  387 

Rider,  130 

Right.  80,  108,  124,  146,  172, 
206,  230,  419,  434,  451,  456 

Right  away,  58 

Righteous,  16,  160,  184,  462 

Rime,  73 

Rimes,  English,  172,  539 

Rince,  606 

Ring,  203,  507 


■RUE 

Riou,  173 

Ripon,  386 

Rist,  he,  466 

Rive,  252 

Road,  201 

Roam,  249 

Robber,  356,  497,  507 

Robekin,  203,  624 

Robert,  97,  203 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  316, 

467,  512,  616,  619,  650 
Robin,  311,  626 
Rod,  307 
Roe,  201,  264 
Roger,  128,  606 
Roland,  398 
RoUiad,  the,  73 
Romance  words,  322 

—  those  akin  to  English  words, 
506,  507 

—  Suflaxes,  418,  681,  582 
Romance  influence  on  English, 

162,  505,  661,  562,  687,  588. 

See  French 
Rome,  17,  18,  37,  50,  78,  97,  236, 

264,  316,  397,  449,  601,  606, 

513,  519,  523,  641,  682 
Rood,  161 
Roof,  218 
Boot,  198 
Rotherhithe,  77 
Rough,  86,  93,  289,  303,  304,    . 

400,  440 
Round,  566,  674,  676,  681 
Rout,  434 
Route,  504 
Rentier,  671 
Row,  206 

Roxburgh  Club,  467 
Roy  {rex\  669 
Roy,  the  poet,  103 
Royaume,  558 
Ruddy,  268 
Rue,  37,  107,  191,  263,  360,376 


6so 
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Rueful,  266,  268 

Ruefully.  286.  461 

Ruefulness,  112,  266 

Rufus,  WiUiam,  133,  134,  233. 

492 
Rugby,  102,  387 
Rule,  503 
Run.  31, 147,  212,  249,  267,  360, 

379,  409,  469 
Run  out,  410 
Run  with  blood,  261 
Run  his  course,  460 
Runes,  the,  16,  90,  91,  92 
Runnel,  16 
Rush,  to,  313 
Rushworth  Gospels,  the,  36,  37, 

61,  66,  67,  111,117-121,136, 

148,  202,  214,  223,  319,  696 
Russians,  86,  492,  616 
Rustle,  443 
Ruth,  173,  429 
Ruthwell  Cross,  the,  90,  91,  92, 

691,  696 
Rutland,    101,    102,    142,    163, 

212,  423,  447-449,  486,  487 
Ryle,  Mr.,  626 


813,  498 
,     —  the  older  form  of  the 
Second  Person  Singular  of  the 
Present,  93 

—  answers  to  Hn  High  German, 
13,  87 

—  replaces  th  in  the  North,  104, 
105,  106,  141,  270,  294,  302, 
314,  319,  321,  338,  341 

—  replaces  r,  31,  32,  87,  106, 
109,  128,  226,  441 

—  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
109,  265,  268,  275,  335,  371, 
401,  441 

—  is  dropped  in  a  word,  161, 
287,  401,  42^,  4^^,  &^Q,^^% 


SC 

S  is  inserted,  266,  368 

Sack,  to,  463 

Sacred,  297,  664 

Sacrilege,  576 

Sad,  34,  404,  419 

Safe,  302 

Safe  and  sound,  663 

Said,  146,  320 

Sailyard,  203 

Sain,  to,  330 

Saint,  122 

Saint  Charity,  678 

Saith,  167 

Sake,  79,  290 

Salimbene,  618,  519,  520 

Salisbury,  422,  423 

Salop.  20,  29,  115,  141,  190, 
254,  256,  266-274,  278,  279, 
281,  289,  327,  336,  339,  370, 

371,377,380,381,459,477 
Salt,  16,  94 

Same,  3,  52,  62,  222,  461 
Sample,  602 
Sans,  660,  676 
Sanscrit,  1-16,  86-88,  108,  109, 

185,  223,  239,  648 
Savant,  545 
Save,  564,  574,  680 
Saviour,  494,  568 
Saw,  29,  31,  73,  206,  206,  216, 

275,  356 
Sawles  Ward,  the,  267,  501 
Saxon,   20.  98.  140,   352,  445, 

489,  528.     See  Chronicle 
Saxon,  wrongly  used  for  Englishr 

353,  396,  431 
Saxony,  569 
Say,    147,  166,   164,    174,   206, 

385 
Say  nay,  363 
Say  prayers,  409 
Say  grace,  466 
Sc,  preferred  to  sh,  246 
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sc 

Sc  transposed,  104,  106,  174 

Scalacronica,  the,  536 

Scald  (poe/a),  239,444 

Scald,  to,  264,  330 

Scale,  to,  417 

Scall,  417 

Scalp,  329 

Scamp,  .32 

Scandinavian,  IS,  20,  69,  71,  73, 
81,  82,  88,  108,  110,113,114, 
136.  150,  210,  212,  319,  321, 
409-412,  419,  428,  445,  559, 
585 

—  8ee  Danes,  Icelandic,  Nopse, 
Swedes 

Scandinavian  Words  in  English, 
118,  127,  151,  163,  167, 
168,  175,  179,  180,  181,  210, 
211,  218,  220,  222,  223,  226- 
228,  234,  236-239,  251,  262, 
261,  266,  272,  273,  278,  279, 
281,  289,  294,  296,  297,  309, 
310,  319,  321-323,  328,  329, 
330,  334,  358,  361,  363-366, 
373,  383,  386,  397,  400-403, 
406-407,  415-417,  421,  424, 
429,  440,  443,  455,  458-460, 
462,  463,  466 

Scandinavian  Idioms  in  English, 
120,  149,  223,  231,  260,  291, 
333,  384,  387,  414,  426,  467, 
566 

Scape,  the  Teutonic  ending,  16 

Scarcely,  571 

Scare,  239 

Scatter,  168 

Scholarlike,  216 

School,  159,  493 

Science,  the  Treatise  on,  429, 673 

Science,  its  diction,  546,  646 

Scoff,  443 

Scold,  210 

Scone  Charter,  476 

Scorch,  229 


SEE 

Score,  203,  292,  374,  407,  419,. 
464 

Scorn,  198,  211,  607,  676 

Scot  {solvere)^  Tib 

Scotland,  Scotch,  9,  11,  30,  31, 
34,  61,  68,  71,  79,  80,  81,  93, 
96,  97,  108,  111,  118,  120, 
130,  133,  144,  146,  160,  151, 
160,  161,  178,  182,  184,  194, 
202,  203,  214,  216,  217,  220, 
222,  224,  226,  232,  236-239,. 
270,  272,  289,  290,  296,  303, 
304,  310,  318,  320-322,  324, 
331,  361,  366,  369,  363,  364, 
365,  380,  382,  384,  386,  396, 
397,  399,  401,  407,  408,  410- 
412,  417,  421,  447,  476,  496, 
634,  565,  659,  669 

Scott,  Major,  73 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  39,  67,  76,  111,. 
132,  180,  207,  209,  230,  233, 
247,  261,  324,  330,  399,  634, 
644,  560,  671 

Scour,  417 

Scourge,  261 

Scowl,  279 

Scraggy,  279 

Scrape,  280 

Scratch,  273 

Scream,  266 

Screech,  191 

Screw,  309 

Scrip,  373 

Scriptures, the,18, 284.  Bee.'^\\Asr 

Scrub,  443 

Scullion,  463 

Sea,  172 

Seal,  34,  367 

Seamstress,  203 

Seat,  4 

Second,  461,  671,  681 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  666 

See,  169 

See  of,  183,  46T,  60*^ 
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Seek,  is  to.  (deesse),  428 

Seek  for,  232 

Seek  out,  438 

Seek  unto,  414 

Seem,  255 

Seemly,  266 

Seize,  556 

Seldom,  15,  290 

Self,  49,  52,  98,  195,  2^22,  268, 

324,  414 
Selfish.  74 
Sell,  197 
Selle,  559 
Semi-Saxon,  233 
Send  word,  60 
Servant,  566 

Serve,  181,  340,  417,  648,  666 
Semce,  38 
Serving  man,  453 
Set,  181,  270,  287,  386,424,469 
Set  about,  409 
Set  at  nought,  459,  462 
Set  on  fire,  376,  436 
Set  hand  on,  424 
Set  together,  436 
Settle,  a,  35 
Settle,  stands  for  two  old  verbs, 

74 
Seven,  4 

Seven-night,  418 
Seventh,  108,  151,  358 
Seventy,  for  hnnd-seofontig,  167 
Severn,  the,  201,  205,  246,  251, 

252,  259,  270,  378,  427,  431, 

464,  580 
Sew,  4 
Sexton,  576 
Sh  or  sch,  replaces  sc^  95,  171, 

185,  191,  200,  206,  216,  245, 

282,  449 
Shake,  113 
Shakespere,  12,  44,  48,  55,  Qb, 

no,  115,  157,221,  222,  243, 

249,  2.50,  1^\,  1^%  "l^^.  ^y^. 


SHO 

319,  326,  339,  364,  368,  404, 
427,  429,  439,  446,  529,  575, 
578,  588,  589 
Shall,  sal,  10,  42-44,  184,  189, 
191,  201,  204,  206,  216,  289, 
314,  319,  337,  353,  356,  392 

—  stands  for  soleOy  457 

—  contrasted  with  wHly  457,458, 
464 

—  followed  by  can  and  fnay,  407, 
408 

—  followed  by  have,  213,  409 
Shame,  216 
Shannon,  the,  2 
Shape,  32 
Shaper,  417 
Share,  73 
Shaw,  443 
She  (the  old  seo),  60,  141,  165, 

289,  355,  419 
She-beast,  405 
Shear,  113,  203 
Shed,  to,  4,  179 
Sheen,  206 

Sheep,  23,  245,  429,  496 
Sheepish,  221 
Sheet,  206 
Sheridan,  56 
Sheriff,  144 
Shift,  237,  294 
Shimmer,  269 
Shine,  175 
Shined,  430 
Shingle,  443 

Ship,  the  Teutonic  SuflSx,  15,583 
Ship,  22,  192,  245 
Ship-breaking,  402 
Shire,  113,  126,  202 
Shirt,  198 

Shiver  {findere),  198 
Shiver  {treinere),  313 
Shoe,  to,  306 
Shoes,  105,  174,  418 
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Shoot,  80,  267,  308,  357 

SilTer,  117,  145.  216 

Shop,  432.  434 

Silvern,  6,  16 

Sinmonds.  663 

ShortlT  to  saj,  436 

Simple,  671 

Shot,  275,  416.  426 

Sin,  115.  158.  188.  270,  378 

Shottld,  43,  48,   132,   146 

165. 

Stti,  t«,  190 

245.  248,  272.  308,  4S7. 

466 

.Since,  sin,  eith,  64.  70,  333,388 

Should  have  been  (afeS),  407 

Since  when,  412 

Shoulder.  216 

Sing.  81 

Shove,  77.  192 

Sing  small.  76 

Show,  28.  159,  172,   179, 

216, 

Single,  302.  677 

230,  249,  264,  327,  367. 

S73 

Siok,  to,  193.  194,327,459 

Show  forth,  263 

Sip.  29 

ShcPT.  shrewed,  309,  340 

460, 

Sir,  72,  340.  656.  567,  663,  578 

680,  586 

Sire,  524.  640,  542 

Shrewsbury,  99.  HO.  158, 

287, 

Sire.  670 

445 

Sister,  3,  166,  288.  356 

Shriek.  191,198,444 

Hit,  aat,  4,  8,  9.  16,  93,  104 

Shrill,  266,  441 

Sit  up,  480 

Shriae,  201,  426 

Sitth.  .f 

SiituB  v..  622 

Shudder,  266 

Size,  387.  452.  660 

Shunt,  327 

Skest,  Mr.,  117,  364.  358,  536 

Shut  t«,  195 

Skelton,  the  Poet,  222,  438 

Shy,  279.  507 

Skelton.  the  Rev.  P..  543 

Si,  the  Kentish  Article,  6* 

Sket  (cito),  439 

Si  (the  Latin  «()•  226 

SkiU.  180 

Sick.  104 

Skip,  2B7 

Sicken,  217 

Skirt.  417 

Sickneea,  174.  274 

Skulk,  329,  417 

Side.  196.382,402.426 

Skull,  279 

Side  b;  side,  251,402 

Sky.  296,  323.  460 

Sidney,  461 

Slab.  430 

Sieve,  382 

Slack,  214 

Sigh,  4(10,  450 

Slain,  190.263,  321,381 

Sighings,  413 

Slake,  214 

Sight.  431,  462 

Slander,  659 

Sigurd,  the,  BS,  348 

Slang  words.  76,  76.  77 

Siker(™re),  161,162.184 

336, 

Slap.  31 

607 

Slay,  slew,  166.  174,  274,  460 

Silk.  347 

Slaughter.  328,  329,  450 

SilUnesa.  401 

Slave,  660 

SiUy,  179,  360,   361,  374 

423, 

Slavonians,  1.  12,  IB,  564 

435,  686 

Slayer,  331 

«54 
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Slt^hammer,  79 
31eek.  310 
Sleep,  94,  902,  229 
Sli^p  s,  vink,  4S4 
Sleight,  198 
Slide,  273 
Slight,  417 
Slip,  31,  87 
Slippery,  272,  324 
Slogg«r,  76 
Slope,  76 


Slot,  i 
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Klu^sh.  279 

Slush.  258 

SI7,  239,  317,  388 

Smack,  214,  B64 

SmiuT.,  2g4,  329,  330,  450 

Smile,  4,  417 

Smirk,  77 

Smite  a  battle,  4Se 

Smith,  32,  24S 

Smith,  SydDO^,  84,  2SI 

Smith  ereen,  402 

Smithj,  79 

Smock,  198 

.Smother,  18! 

Smoulder,  279 

.Smudge.  311 

Smug,  239 

Smut,  32 

Snatch,  280,  440 

Sneak,  77 

Sni^F,  113,  329 

Sniff,  197 

Snout,  285 

Snow  dritl,  416 

fnub,  329 
naff,  197 
So,  sa,  swa,  63,  64,  IIB,   16!, 
163,  204,  2fiO,  254,  271,  277. 
302,  320.  367,  394 
So  soon  as.  177 
Su  that,  260 


So  01 


0,461 


&c  forth,  4fll 
Sobbing.  366 
SobernesB,  507,  577 
Sociology,  220 
Soho,  443 
Sol-Bsce.  38 
Some,  the  Ten 
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:  Soffii,  It, 


Some.  Sfl,  68,  177 

Somphow,  451 

Some  one,  428 

Somebody,  467 

fiome  otlipr,  224 

SomufSBt,   6,   20,   30,   97,   106, 

147,  213.  426.  435,  468,  480, 

481,  527 
Some  ton  jsara,  60 
Something,  66 
Somttiroe,  277  435,461 
Somewhat,  53,  224,  267,  887 
■Somewhere,  63.  224 
Sun,  ^,6,  13,  22,  104,  146,187 
Soon,    49,  3BS     . 

fi.,..ntr.'fiouDeat.  278,452 

Sooth,  3,  413 

Sophocles,  11,  350 

SorHilleT.  406 

Sorrow,  182.  270,  320,  452 

Sorrowful,  202 

Sorry,  190,  287,  360,  374 

Sough,  316 

Sought.  201 

Soul,  21,  29,  115,  190,  200,  560 

Sound, 74 

Sound  as  B  roaoh,  403 

Southern  English.  51,  64,  90,  91, 
93.95-97.  106,  111,  112,  113, 
116,  120,  121,  135,  141,  145, 
147,  148,  155,  156,  160.  161, 
162,  164,  173,  177,  181,  188, 
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sou 

189,  193,  200-202,  204-207. 
209,  212-218,  229,  236,  240, 
254,  259,  261-264,  288,  270, 
273,  279,  284,  288,  289,  295, 
301,  302,  306,  311,  319,  329, 
334,  344,  354,  375,  395,  409, 
412,  415,  426,  450,  459,  480, 
550,  552-555,  585 

SoQth-East  of  England,  182, 191, 
213,  353,  392 

South- West  of  England,  176, 
182,435,502.    i&eWessex 

Southern  Gospels,  the,  27,  67, 
120,  186,  389 

Southey,  63 

SoTv,  3,  96,  109,  202 

Space,  567 

Spain,  18,  19,  87,  103,  136,  398, 
512,513,556,585 

Spake,  165 

Span  new,  361 

Spar,  417 

Spare,  to,  410 

Spark,  262 

Speak,  214 

Speech,  216 

Spenser,  11,  33,  83,  "85,  217,  246 

Spill,  326,  327,  339,  507 

Spill-bread,  376,  376,  441 

Spindle,  202 

Spinster,  16,  203 

Spirit  up,  76 

Spit,  121,  399 

Spital,  504 

Spite,  566 

Splotch,  202,  284 

Spoon,  76 

Sport  oak,  76 

Spot,  280,  284,  285 

Spout,  310 

Sprawl,  366 

Spread,  274,  436 

Spreite,  566 

Springe,  307 


STI 

Spy,  297,  507 

Square,  567 

Squash,  310,  329 

Squeak,  441 

Squeal,  417 

Squeeze,  266.  310 

Squint,  277,  280 

Squire,  557 

Squireen,  582 

Ss  becomes  5 A,  561 

Stable,  310,  507 

Stack,  365 

StaflTord,  99,  114,  378 

Stainton,  133 

Stalwart,  170 

Stamford,  100,  102,  445,  449 

Stamp,  443 

Stand,  4,  193,  309,  312,  385,  400 

Stand  in,  228 

Stand  to,  425 

Stanton,  30 

Star,  3,  2 J,  237,  356 

Stark,  435 

Stark  naked,  255 

Start,  252,  388 

Startle,  388 

Staunton,  274 

Stay,  411,  507 

Stead,120,  621 

Stealth,  267,  290 

Steke,  to,  237 

Step,  401 

Stem,  to,  417 

Stephen,    164,    167,    168,   400, 

429 
Stephen  of  Canterbury,  512 
Stephens.  Mr.,  90 
Ster,  the  Teutonic  SuflBx,  16, 203, 

238 
Sterlings,  439 

Stick,  79,  80,  237,  264,  386,  466 
Stickle,  to,  266 
StiU,  116,386,419 
Stilt,  386 
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Sting,  to,  397 

Stink,  77 

Stint,  32,  228,  401 

Stir,  113 

Stirling,  19 

Stirrup,  4,  381 

Stitch,  264 

Stodge,  256 

Stone,  29,  30,  107,  398 

Stonecast,  401 

Stone-dead,  361 

Stone-still,  275 

Stone  weight,  418 

Stop,  to,  277,  507,  686 

Stopt,  9 

Story,  556 

Stot,  417 

Stout,  386 

Stow,  28,  81,  133,  173,  353 

Stow  (compescere),  180,  256,  261 

Straight,  440,  464,  507 

Straiten,  331,  440 

Strange,  570 

Strasburg,  Grodfrey  of,  514 

Stratford  atte  Bowe,  520 

Stratmann,  Dr.,  158,  210,   212, 

329,  583 
Straw,  201 
Strawberry,  29 
Streamer,  421 
Strength,  275 
Strengthen,  257 
Stress,  576 
Strew,  4,  9,  29,  31,  36, 173,  215, 

230 
Strife,  507 
Strike  in,  228 
Strike  sail,  372 
Strip  naked,  429 
Strongbow,  49,  500 
Strong  Verbs,  8,  9,  16,  25,  109, 

258,  286 
—  replace  Weak    Verbs,    202, 

230,  326,^*2.7,  4a\,^^^ 


SUM 

Strong  Perfect,  bestowed  on  a 
French  Verb,  411 

Strut,  366 

Stuarts,  277 

Stubble,  329 

Study,  569 

Stumble,  463 

Stump,  310 

Sturdy,  443 

Stutter,  256 

Stye,  274 

Subjunctive,  the,  25,  26,  45,  46, 
131,  132,  213,  409 

Sub-let,  42,  582 

Substantives,  examples  of  Teu- 
tonic, 14 

—  declensions  of  Old  English,. 
21-23 

—  used  almost  as  an  Interjec- 
tion, 455 

—  turned  into  Verbs,  326 

—  dropped,  39,  131,  311,  347, 
403,  430,  454 

Such,  7,  141,  158, 161,  171,  175, 
245,  253,  355,  388,  392,  400, 
449 

Such  and  such,  56 

Such  a,  224,  406 

Such  as  it  is,  271 

Such  it  is  to,  437 

Such  man  as,  53 

Such  that,  224 

Sue,  497 

Suffixes,  Aryan,  6-8 

—  Teutonic,  15,  16 

—  Romance,  580-582 
Suffolk,  127,  140,  169,  283,288, 

296,  301,  353 
Suit,  572     . 
Suivre,  495 

Sulh  {aratrum),  151,  273 
Sum  (swa),  231,  413 
Sumner,  the  name,  542 

S>3lXXV\1S,  601 
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SUN 

Sun,  217 

Sunbeam,  218 

Sunday,  174 

Sunny,  403 

Sunbeam,  218 

Sup,  29 

Superlatives,  7,  57,  442,  466 

—  replaced  by  Tnost,  276 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  166 

Sussex,  19,  20 

Swaddle,  416      • 

Swag,  466 

Swain,  133,  252 

Swallow,  274 

Swan,  347 

Sware,  319 

Swear,  428,  633 

Swear  to,  460 

Swear  false,  461 

Sweat,  4,  13,  644 

Swedish  words  in  England,  210, 

262,  264,  279,  866,  373,  386, 

463 
Sweet,  3,  7,  311 
Sweet,    Mr.    8ee   Anglo-Saxon 

Eeader;  27,  33,  122 
Sweetmeat,  39 
Sweeting,  271 
Sweetheart,  427 
Swelter,  177 
Swift,  86 
Swiftlier,  418 
Swill.  463 

Swinburne,  Mr.,  86,  640,  689 
Swindle,  77 
Swine,  23,  426,  496 
Swingeing,  76 
Swipe,  168 
Swithe,  413 
Swive,  340 
Swoon,  249,  381,  464 
Swoop,  333 
Sworn,  264,  293 
Sword,  106 


TAR 

Sympringham,  423 

Syndon   {mnt\  93,    226,    284, 

334,  364 
Syne,  auld  lang,  230 


Tis  well  preserved,  13 
—  rounds  oflf  tie  end  of  a 
word,  30,  31,  120,  290,  321, 
327,  332,  496,  673 

—  replaces  d,  33,  321,  400 

—  replaces  th,  218,  267, 289,  321 

—  changes  with  c,  86,  432,  440 

—  changes  with  ^,  273,  290 

—  is  cast  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  34,  217 

—  is  inserted,  264,  429 
Ta,  the  Aryan  Suffix,  9 
Tacitus,  17 

Tack,  191 

Tackle,  297 

Tadcaster,  37,  78 

Ta'en,  320,  380,  450 

Tail,  434 

Tailor,  518,  572 

Take,  its  many  meanings,  167, 

197,  228,  229,  239,  266,  293, 

320,  386,  409,  424 
Take  counsel,  673 
Take  example  by,  428 
Take  flight,  409 
Take  heart.  435 
Take  heed,  348 
Take  to  heart,  409 
Take  to  witness,  409,  428 
Taking,  322 
Tale,  80 
Talk,  262,  263 
TaUot,  218 

Tama,  the  Superlative  ending,  7 
Tame,  4,  12,  608 
Tara,  the  Aryan  Comparative,  7 
Targe,  607,  566 
Tarry,  392,  432,  507 


TJ  TJ 
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TAS 

Taste,  564 

Tattle,  280 

Taught  {doeuit),  107,  881 

Taught  (tensusi  308 

Taylor,  Mr.,  140 

Tea  28 

Teach,  172,  176,  218,  248 

Tear,  108,  371 

Teat,  287 

Tees,  the,  558 

Teeth,  254 

—  in  his,  262 
Teinds,  237 

Tell  on,  (influence),  271 

Temper,  38 

Temple,  117,215 

Ten,  4,  12,  13,  94 

Ten  years  after  that,  424 

Ten  year  old,  a,  435 

Ten-stringed,  326 

Tennyson,  Mr.,  41,  160, 172,469, 
474 

Tent,  to,  664 

Tenth,  167,  237 

Tenth  part,  the,  407 

Term-day,  667 

Teutons,  Teutonic,  6,  10,  12-20, 
113,  116,  136,  137,  160,  165, 
165,  177,  180,  209,  211,  217, 
235,  237,  243,  246,  273,  283, 
297,  330,  331,  346,  349,  376, 
377,  397,  446,  448,  461,  466, 
476,  489,  499,  600,  505,  616, 
617,  624,  526,  629,  630,  632- 
534,  640,  644-546,  571,  677, 
680-684,  687-689 

-—  Prefixes,  16 

—  Suffixes,  15,  16,  203 

Th,  answers  to  the  Sanscrit  t,  9, 86 

—  substituted  for  i»,  92,  128, 
144,  165 

—  cast  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  126,  133,  217,  287,  371, 
388,  \Vl,  \b% 


I'HB 

Th  cast  out  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
33,  104,  106,  312 

—  is  inserted,  267,  321 

—  rounds  off  a  word,  206,  290 

—  replaces  d,  366 

—  replaces  «,  87,  103,  121,  125, 
127,  141 

—  a  puzzle  to  Frenchmen,  133 
Thackeray,  44 
Thae,  222,  324 
Thane,  107,  145,- 157 
Thames,  the,  239,  553,  585 
Thank  God,  40,  148,  364 
That,  24, 119, 126, 132,  232, 247, 

394 

—  used  as  a  Demonstratiye,  48. 
60,  61,  62,  213,  222,  281,  439 

—  used  for  the  French  que,  262 

—  is  dropped  after  a  Verb,  437 

—  first  follows  Plural  Nouns, 
146 

—  the  old  Kelative,  63,  110, 325 
That  time  twelvemonth,  464 
That  (quia),  46,  64 
That,  dropped,  64,  414 
That  ever  I  &c.,  421 
That  is  in  me,  do,  466 
That  is  to  say,  228 
That  same,  222 
That  there,  362,  406 
That  time,  402 
That  which,  326 
Thaun,  Philip  de,  494,  558,  570 
The,  24,  60,  63,  103,  125,  127, 

136,  156 
The  one,  57,  312 
The  tother,  292 
The  two  of  them,  424 
The  which,  406 

—  the  one  case  when  the  is  not 
now  a  Definite  Article,  52, 
372 

Thee,  24 
\  TV^^,*I^Q,392 
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THE 

Their,  24,  103,  212,  221,   302, 

319,  355 
"Their  midst,  51 
Theirs,  222,  362 
Them,  24,  50,  51,  103,  116,  212, 

221,  319,  324,  464,  466 
Then,  173,  243,  259,  386 
Thence,  144 
Thenceforward,  19'6 
Ther,  representing  the  old  Aryan 

CJomparative  Suf&x,  7 
There,  replaces  thither^  92 
— •  an  expletive  before  tt><w,  60 
'     —  a  Demonstrative,  24,  60 
There  {ubi\  109 
Thereabout,  231 
Thereas,  438 
Therefore,  149,  157,  186 
Thereupon,  312,  413 
Therewithal,  312 
These,  24,  158,  244,  286,  824 
Thew,  174,  246 
They,  24,  49,  103,  141,  182,  216, 

221,  247,  270,  291,  319,  332, 

333,  360,  355,  370,  406,  466 
They  say,  405 
Thick,  36,  202,  307 
Thickest  of,  the,  419 
Thilk,  6,  61,  213,  222,  281,  307, 
^  312,  332,  335,  344,  366,  378, 

433,  435,  486 
Thine,  24 

Thing,  80,  207,  290,  394 
Think,  45, 194,  320,  327 
Thir,  the  Scotch,  118,  307,  406 
Third,  3,  105 
Thirst,  4 
Thirteen,  13 
This.  24>  96 
This  here,  405 
This  and  that,  222 
This  one  time,  290 
This  time  of  night,  359 
Thither,  4,  92 


TIC 

Thomas,  St.,  186,  187,  356,  541, 

574.     See  Becket 
Thomson,  85 
Thong,  432 
Thor,  98,  99 
Thorny,  276 
Thorough,  122,  357 
Thoroughly,  230,  363 
Thorpe,   Mr.,   Analecta  Anglo- 

Saxonica,  124,  127,  163,  696 
Those,  (>^),  51,  182,  222,  324, 

325  419 
Thou, '4,  24,  46,  246,  357 

—  as  distinguished  from  ye,  456 
Though,  46,   63,  64,   106,  216, 

302,  303,  356 
Though  it  be  {etsi),  428 
Thought,  182,  190 
Thoughtful,  221 
Thousand,  11,  12 

—  used  as  a  Noun,  292 
Thrash,  114 
Threaten,  433 

Three,  3,  159,  144 

Thrice,  3,  105 

Thrill,  401 

Thrive,  239 

Throe,  173,  440 

Through,  6,  303,  321,  322,  431 

Through  hap,  328 

Through  and  through,  232>  261 

Throughout,  178,  230 

Throw,  438 

Thrush,  306,  380 

Thrust,  180 

Thucydides,  156 

Thud,  244 

Thumb,  166 

Thunder,    has    d  inserted,   31, 

290 
Thursday,  99,  192 
Thwart,  256,  290 
Thy,  for  thine,  165,  160 
TickUsh,  377 
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TIP 

Tidings,  180 

Tidy,  261 

Tied,  190,  246,  440 

Tight,  366 

Till,  the  Northumbrian,  71,  92, 

167,  196,  284,  302,  314,   362, 

356,  370,  378,  439,  461 
Till,  to,  76,  189 
Tiller,  289 
Tilly  vally,  387 
Timber,  3,  104,  267 
Time,  computed  by  the  English 

in  the  Latin  way,  38,  264 
Time,  see  his,  423 
Time,  replaces  «J>e,  461 
Timeous,  184 
Tine,  to,  297,  366,  686 
Tire,  47,  48,  286,  392 
Tite  {cito\  329,  380 
Tithes,  237,  287,  462 
To,  its  uses,  129,  209,  213,  234. 

261,  262,  268,  271,  424,  425, 

443,  468,  460 

—  its  sound,  169 

—  before  Infinitive,  42 

—  the  senses  of,  69,   161,   178, 
193,  196 

—  used  for  at,  71,  414 

To,  the  Latin  dis^  the  German 

z&r,  183,  210,  336,  367 
To-break,  183,  567 
To-while,  421 
To  and  fro,  151,  364,  387 
To  be  (offered),  227 
To  his  shirt,  414 
To  it,  260 

To  speak  shortly,  48 
To  the  end  that,  64 
To  the  good,  236 
To  the  ground,  236 
To  your  honour,  443 
Toad,  201,  290 
Toby,  217 
Toes,  360 


I 


TRE 

Toil,  to,  75,  189,  206 

Tom  Brown,  76 

Tomb,  334 

Tom-cat,  39 

Tome  {ptium),  417 

To-name,  416 

Tongue,  21 

Toot,  to,  280 

Tooth,  teeth,  3,  23, 30,  157 

Top,  247,  418,  443 

Top  to  toe,  262 

Topple,  279 

Tor,  78 

Tother,  194 

Touch,  504,  579,  581 

Tough,  432 

Tout,  to,  76 

Tow,  191 

Towards,  68,  233,  251 

Tower,  330,  492 

Town,  120,  287 

Town,  come  to,  207 

Townley  Mysteries,  the,  308, 399 

Towzer,  366 

Toy,  191,  463 

Trades,   English,   their    names, 

618 
Trail,  576,  676 
Train,  676 
Translators,  from   the   French, 

649-652 
Transubstantiation,  155 
Travail,  660,  565 
Travel,  569 

Traveller's  Song,  the,  18 
Tread,  229 
Treat,  507,  562 
Tree,  3,  94,  212 
Tremble,  496,  579 
Trench,  Archbishop,  85 
Trend,  79 

Trent,  the,  99,  235,  513 
Tresses,  429 
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TRI 

Trickery.  191 

Trickle,  348 

Triforium,  647 

Trig,  236 

Trigger,  289 

Trim,  79 

Triple,  217 

Tristrem,  the  Poem,  231,  347, 
348,  365,  380-386,  423,  450, 
459,  466,  514,  531,  639,  540, 
547,  558,  569,  560,  568 

Trollope,  Mr.,  317,  378,  588 

Trotevale,  387,  388 

Troth,  164,  220,  460 

Trouble,  565 

Trowsers,  568 

Trow,  357 

Truck,  600 

Truckle,  600 

True,  37,  131,  173,  246,  413, 
427 

True  as  steel,  378 

Trueful,  403 

Truly,  413,  461 

Trumbull,  Mr.,  621 

Trump,  417,  607 

Trundle,  79 

Truss,  504 

Trusseau,  604 

Trust,  197 

Truth,  164,  206,  216,  460 

Truthful,  413 

Try,  567,  681 

Tudors,  132 

Tuesday,  2,  422 

Tug,  191,  256,  462,  463 

Tumble,  443,  607 

Turk,  2 

Turn,  607 

Turn  about,  413 

Turn  bright,  460 

Turn  on  him,  443 

Turn  up,  327 

Turn  your  hand  to,  436 


U 

Turold,  142 

Turtle,  289 

Tuscan,  218 

Twelfth  night,  50 

Twelfmonth,  116,  402 

Twelve,  13,  303 

Twice,  3,  149,  160 

Twice  six,  124 

Twinge,  310 

Twinkling  of  an  eye,  395 

Twist,  198 

Twit,  81 

Two,  3,  28,  94.  190,  273 

Twofold  of,  268 

Two  and  two,  67 

Two  less  than,  116 

Two  first,  56,  132,  225 

Two-pronging  of  English  words, 
61,  66,  160,  163,  164,  178, 
189,  191,  194,  203,  214,  264, 
266,  274,  276,  288,  294,  309, 
321,  383,  434,  436,  603,  668, 
559 

Twyford,  78 

Tyke,  396 

T^ndale,  28,  29,  48,  65,  86,  112, 
166,  183,  217,  231.  267,  313, 
328,  353,  368,  369,  382,  398, 
408,  421,  427,  429,  430,  432, 
436,  443,  462,  461,  503,  626, 
665,  667,  570-574,  578,  688 

Tyrant,  30,  496,  673 

Tyse,  for  entice,  676 


Uthe  Aryan  Suffix,  6,  12 
,     —  the  old  sound  of,   28, 
206,  494,  503 

—  the  old  ending  of  the  North- 
umbrian Present  Tense,  93 

—  is  inserted,  122,    128,  144, 
202,  274,  399 

—  is  cast  out,  272 

—  replaces  a,  III,  V\1,Vl^AV^ 
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U  replaces  «,  426 

—  replaces  an,  91 

—  replaces  to,  165,  185,  190, 
244,  267,  452 

—  replaces  aw,  37 

—  replaces  «,  371,  399 

—  replaces  t  in  the  South,  29, 
32,  173,254,306,462      * 

—  replaces  o,  33,  93,  107,  118, 
169,  164,  174,  190,  202,  216, 
244,  257,  267,  272,  287,  306, 
338,  388,  399,  418,  432,  452, 
496 

—  replaces  ot,  133,  206 

—  replaces  w,  36,  104 

—  replaces  we,  92,  320 

—  replaces  y,  29,  141,  158,  174, 
201,  244,  262,  282 

—  united  with  w,  116 

—  united  with  y,  432 

—  written  for  v,  133,  495 
Udall,  499,  677 

Ue  stands  for  wa,  92 

—  stands  for  to,  206,  338,  373 

—  stands  for  m,  422,  432 
Ugh,  429 

Ugly,  273,  291,  297,404 

Ui,  a  curioas  combination,  270, 

493 
Ulfilas,  bh,  65,  295 
Ulyie,  261 
Urn,  Dative  Plural  in,  15,  38, 

39,  130,  166 
Umbe,  278,  366,  566 
Umbrian,  a,  627 
Umquhile,  183,  278,  364,  399 
Umstroke,  278 
Un,  the  Teutonic  Prefix,  7,  41, 

42,236,411,662 

—  replaces  a,  40 

—  prefixed  to  Bomance  roots, 
607 

Unanealed,  261 
Unawares,  58 


UPP 

Unbeknown,  76 

Uncle,  672,  581 

Under,  7,  69,  72,  236,  62a 

Under,  to,  326 

Understand,  366 

Understanding,  322 

Undertake,  273,  339 

Undying,  411 

Uneasiness,  294 

Uneasy,  422 

Ungainly,  238,  265 

Ungcet,  a  very  old  form,  91 

Ungodly,  413 

Ungracious,  607 

Unhappy,  403 

Unique,  74 

United  States,  103.     Su  Ame- 
rica 

Unless,  461 

UnHke,  216,  250 

Unlikely,  69 

Unseaworthiness,  235 

Untidy,  261 

Until,  66,  233,  328,  366 

Unto,  117,  233,  328,  360 

Unwisdom,  41,  236 

Unwitting,  460 

Uo  replaces  a,  190 

Up,  178,231,261,  396 

—  is  tacked  on  to  Verbs,  260, 
414,  425,  437,  666 

Up  and  down,  66,  70,  231,  438^ 
461 

Upbraid,  246 

Upfioor,  440,  647 

Upholding,  239 

Upon,  130,  233,  260,  266,  378v 
42S 

Upon  a  summer*s  day,  382 

Upon  pain  of,  261 

Upon  his  cost,  673 

Upon  the  point  to  be,  674 

Upper,  440 

Upper  hand,  238 
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UPP 

Uppermost,  461 

Uppishness,  74 

Uppo(upon),  217,  270 

Uprise,  66 

Upset,  66 

Upside  down,  438 

Upward,  68,  192 

Urchin,  331 

Us,  26 

Us,  the  ending,  is  clipped,  37 

Use  {soleo),  334,  681 

—  {fmor\  673 

Utan,  ute,  312 

Utmost,  8 

Utterest,  323 

Utterly,  230,  277 


Y  replaces/,  36,  118,  128, 146, 
176,  246,  264,   262,   307, 
368,  392 

—  replaces  «,  496 

—  cast  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  338,  371,  373 

—  the  Latin  sound  of,  38,  88 
Vanguard,  81 

Vat,  176,  264 

Vedas,  the,  6,  11 

Venom,  664 

Verbal  Nouns,  36,  70,  112,  130, 
160,  220,  227,  248,  268,  269, 
272,  276,  286,  322,  337,  348, 
361,  369,  382,  393,  394,  411, 
418,  437,  441,  446,  463,  464, 
604,  668 

Verbs.  See  Strong,  Weak,  Ir- 
regular 

—  how  formed,  8,  16 

—  idioms  of,  42-48 

—  changes  in,  13,  147 

—  formed  from  Nouns,  326 

—  are  dropped,  60,  166,  186, 
339,  411,437,468 

Verily,  679 


WAD 

Very,  230,  461,  496,  648,  560» 

681 
Victoria,  90,  101,  138,  461,  628, 

630,  648 
Viewy,  683 
Vigelli,  203 
Villehardouin,  626 
Vineyard,  330 
Virgil,  371 
Virgin,  the,  623 
Virtus,  634,  669 
Vixen,  6,  16,  176 
Volower,  353 
Von  Eaumer,  543 
Vouchsafe,  668 
Vowels,  sounds  of,  28-30,  76 

—  changed  in  strong  Verbs,  8,16 

—  interchange  of,  33,  113 

—  doubling  of.     See  ee  and  oo\ " 

—  clipped  at  the  end  of  a  worn, 
216 

—  pronounced    of    old    in    tha 
Italian  way,  28,  29 


W  replaces  g,    31,  88,   182,^ 
,      191,200,202,  267,276, 
282,  288,  320,  321,  368 

—  replaces  g,  382 

—  replaces  \  182,  246 

—  replaces  r,  441 

—  replaces  u^  367 

—  replaces  v,  88,  496 

—  answers  to  Latin  v,  38 

—  cast  out  in  a  word,  161,  166, 
192,  401,  422,  432 

—  is  disused,  128 

—  united  with  u^  116 

—  not  sounded  before  h  and  r, 
366,  371 

Waddell,  Mr.,  361 
Wadding,  618 

Waddingiion,   William  of,   447, 
466 
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WAD 

Wadekin,  311 
Wae,  the  Scotch,  79,  328 
Waestm,  298 
Waggon,  216 
Wail,  444 
Wain,  216 

Wait,  366,  497,  606,  569 
Waive,  469,  607,  686 
Wake,  191,  294,  424 
Wakeful,  wacol,  12 
Wales,  126,  144,  349 
Walk,  184,  203,  293,  376 
Walker,  78 
Wallow,  31,  87 
Walter,  433,  525 
Wan,   the  Teutonic  Prefix,  42, 
235 

—  replaces  un,  275 
Wand,  239 
Wanley,  92 

Want,  227,  239,  261 

Wanton,  42.  276,  347,  401 

War,  150,  398,  432,  507 

Ward,  the  old  Suffix,  6 

Warden,  504,  672,  674 

Wardrobe,  567 

Ware,  186,  405 

Warm,  3,  31,  88 

Warning,  563 

Warwickshire,  99,  281,  370,  375, 

387,  439,  479,  616 
Was,  147,  167,  166 

—  {eras\  87,  226,  270,  387 
Wasp,  31 

Wassail,  46,  363,  434,  456 

Waste,  607 

Watch,  191,  216,  294 

Water,  158 

Waur,  239,  451 

Waves,  383 

Wax,  4 

Waxen,  he  was,  226 

Way  takes  us,  the,  409 

We,  4,  25 


WBS 

Weak,  366 

Weak  Verbs,  how  formed,  9, 10, 

16,26 
—  replace  Strong  Verbs,  94,  96, 

109,  166,  202,  207,  229,  249, 

268,  259,  271,  326,  361,  362, 

430,  442,  466 
Wealth,  206,  296 
Wear,  28 
Weary,  74 
Weather,  80 
Weave,  4,  104 
Wed,  232,  375,  460,  607 
Wedgwood,  Mr.,  167,  180,  229, 

280,  285,  323,  330,  366,  373 
Wedlock,  220 
Wednesday,  257,  422 
Week,  32 
Ween,  I,  249,  398 
Weep  a  flood,  375 
Weigh,  4,  79,  274,  421 
Weir,  79 
Welcome,  187 
Welfare,  439 
Welkin,  323 
Well,  149,  195,  208,  213,  230, 

376,  386,  461 
Well  answered !  408 
Well  enough,  438 
Well  is  thee,  403 
Well  nigh,  149,  196 
Well  with  him,  263 
Wellington,  365 
Welsh,  the,  44,  87,  103, 108, 126, 

128,  180,  236,  252,  266,  280, 

297,  313,  366,  431,  444 
Welter,  184 
Wench,  311 

Went,  11,  127,  294,  451 
Wept,  109,  229 
Were,  32,  46,  87,  128,  155,  157, 

226,  287,  356 
Wessex,  18,  19,  20,  33,  89,  90, 

100,  101,  103,  173,  184 


Index. 
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WES 


West  of  England,  61,  226,  244, 
252,  258,  363,  374,  438,  449, 
524.     See  South-West 

West  Midland  Dialect,  212 

Western,  Squire,  1 36 

Westminster,  513,  614,  647 

Wet,  347 

Wexford,  480 

Weymouth,  446 

Weymouth,  Mr.,  661 

What,  4,  7,  26,  52,  63,  88,  108, 
119,  160,218,  246,  247,662 

—  stands  for  quisy  224,  270 

—  stands  for  guody  119,  177, 
223,  276 

—  %ta,iidi6  for  quodcunque,  196,406 

—  stands  for  aliquid,  66,  224 

—  stands  for  et,  162 

—  stands  for  res,  224,  266 

—  replaces  that,  110,  132 

—  used  as  an  Inteqection,  72, 
421 

Whatever,  336,  375 

What  devil,  462 

What  is  your  will?  421 

What  say,  45 

What  time,  223 

Whit  to  do,  436 

What  manner  of,  420 

Whatso,  94,  223 

Whatsoever,  292,  461 

Whatsomever,  231 

Wheedle,  77 

Wheel,  4 

Whelp,  1^0 

When,  46,  63,  177,  438 

When  that,  413 

When  as,  260 

Whence,  371 

Whensoever,  269 

Where,  for  whither,  92 

Where,  replaces  there,  109,  134, 

157,  208,  296 
Whereabouts,  373 


WHO 

Whereas,  109,  250,  263,  277, 
438 

Whereby,  196 

Wherever,  333 

Wherefore,  149,  263,  419,  466 

Whereof,  261,  380 

Wheresoever,  263,  277 

Wherewith,  187,  196 

Whether  (uter),  4,  7,  62,  406 

Which,  53,  63,  146,  166,  160, 
161,  162,  172,  175,  183,  223, 
247,  276,  302,  376,  449 

—  used  as  a  Neuter,  276,  292, 
326 

—  used  for  uter,  406 

—  its  old  sense  dropped,  420 
Which  is  which,  406 
Which  one,  406 

Which  so  ever,  183 

Which,  the,  406 

Whiflf,  417 

While,  62,  111,   164,   167,  232, 

412 
Whiles,  111,296,  461 
Whilom,  16,  111,  230,  294 
Whilst  that,  208,  271,  443 
Whine,  312 
Whip,  310 
Whirlwind,  218 
Whitby,  96,  446 
White,  104 
White,  Mr.,  212 
Whiten,  329 
Whither,  4,  34 
Whitsuntide,  262 
Who  (ho),  4,  7,  26,  63,  56,  56, 

134,  166,  160,  162,  177,  183, 

190,  223,  266,  271,  276,  326, 

422 

—  stands  after  he,  207,  271 
Who  but,  384 

Whole,  122,  247,  287 
Whole  men,  the,  407 
Wholesome,  198 


(^ 


Index, 


WHO 

Wholly,  412 

Whom,  26,  406. 

Whom  should  I  meet,  407 

Whoreson,  439 

Whose,  25,  302 

Whoso,  66,  164,  200,  207,  224, 

260,  273,  302,  310,  371 
Whosoever,  265 
Why,  25,  62,  58 ;  an  expletive, 

59,  416 
Why  for,  149 
Wicked,  167,  237,  338 
Wickedness,  321,  322 
WickliflFe,  27,  62,  85,  112,  113, 

118,  121,  185,  267,  311,  352, 

373,  389,  400,  406,  408,  420, 

626,  662,  682,  585 
Wide,  the,  383 
Widow,  3,  344 
Width,  402 
Wife,  80,  145,  176 
Wight  {fortis),  247 
Wight,  Isle  of,  19,  77 
Wilderness,  81 
Wiles,  161,  237 
Wilful,  268,  328 
Will,  to,  422 
Will,  the  Auxiliary  Verb,  10, 

116,  204,  244 
—  contrasted  with  shaU^  42-44, 

467,  468,  464 
Willekin,  203,  298,  379,  524 
William,   the  name,   203,    422, 

504,  526 
William   the    First,    102,    127, 

129,  132,  143,  492,  500,  505, 

608.     See  Conqueror 
William  the  Englishman,  647 
William  of  Sens,  647 
William  Eufus,  133.    See  Rufus 
Williamsthorpe,  133 
Willingly,  328 
Willy,  298 
Willy  m\i7,  Ub 


WOL 

ITiltshire,  426,  481,  482 
Wily,  403 
Wimple,  198,  607 
Win,  410,  421,  469 
Winchester,  101,  102,  125,  138, 

148,  186,482,-490,613 
Wind  and  weather,  262 
Winding  doth,  401 
Window,  273,  296 
Wing,  180 
Winking,  416 
Winter  {anmLs\  246,  464 
Wireker,  Nigel,  203,  466 
Wis,  the  Teutonic  Suffix,  16 
Wist,  361 
Wit,  10 
With  (wtt^,  its  meanings,  67, 68, 

232,  239,  261,  263,  264,  302, 

346,  346,  350,  366,  364,  376, 

389,  390,  414,  462 

—  the  Teutonic  Prefix,  15 
With  that,  266 
With  the  best,  261,  404 
With  will,  402 
Withal,  232,  259 
Withdraw,  278,  436 
Withhold,  278 
Within,  232 
Without,  129,  206 

—  followed  by  the  Infinitive,  as 
in  French,  259,  384,  440 

Witness,  to,  279 

Wits,  the  Five,  564 

Wittol,  12,  16 

Widened,  78 

Wobble,  263 

Woe,  107,  190 

Woebegone,  307 

Woeful,  403 

Woe  me,  173,  178,  190 

Wohung  of  our  Lord,  the,  269, 

270,  608 
Wolf,  3,  5,  14,  108,  205,  344 
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WOM 


Woman,  122,  254,  267,  334,378 

Womb,  281,  403 

Wonderful,  323 

Wont  {8olere\   182,   244,    248, 

332,  344,  400 
Won't,  206 
Woo,  274 
Wood,  206 
Wood-honey,  39 
Wool,  206 
Wool-pack,  434 
Worcester,    33,    93,    133,   141, 

200,  213,  243,  244,  253,  370, 

392,  432,  626 
Word  came,  126 
Word  for  word,  443 
Work,  80,  96,  167,  244 
Workaday,  221 
Workmanlike,  6,  16 
World,  115,  190,  220,  290,  369 
Worse,  332 
,     Worship,  217 
Worshipful,  466 
Wort,  77 
Worth  {fien),  4 
Worthy,  33,  76,  131,  374,  442 
Wot,  10,  366,  398,  462 
Would,  33,  244,  287 
-—  the  old  use  of,  132,  177 
Would  God,  395,  468 
Would  have  done,  177 
Wound,  206 
Wrap,  467 
Wrath,  32 
Wreck,  210,  402 
Wrench,  256,  264 
Wrestle,  264 
Wretch,  290 
Wretched,  450 
Wretchedness,  321,  331 
Wriggle,  429 
Wright,  80,  218 
Wright,   Mr.,    123,    338,    377, 

429,  494,  644,  646 


TEA 

Wrinkle,  77 

Write,  114 

Wrong,  127,  184,  230,  237,  385 

Wrong,  to,  208 

Wrongous,  184 

Wrongousness,  401 

Wroth,  190,  287,  426 

Wrought,  96,  160,  218,  288 

Wynstre  {1(bvus\  181 

Wyntoun,  650,  565 


X  written  for  «,  as  in  French, 
401 


Tthe  old  sound  of,  29 
,  —  replaces  g,  33,  88,  104, 
106,  134,  144,  160,  165,  174, 
206,  288 

—  represents  the  suffix  iOy  16, 
683 

—  used  as  a  PrelSx,  204 

—  written  for  e,  76,  117 

—  written  for  ca,  452 

—  written  for  go,  347 

—  written  for  f,  214,  462 

—  written  for  th,  433 

—  thrown  out,  91 

—  is  inserted,  431,  673 
Yard,  203,  249 

Yare,  117 
Yarmouth,  431 
Yawn,  28 
Ye,  4,  25,  160,  324 

—  used  for  thm,  292,  411,  450 

—  used  for  you,  387,  442 

—  used  in  addressing  a  superior 
*      427,  456,  465 

Ye  know,  424 
Ye  shall  see,  409 
Yea,  60,  62,  269 
Year,  11,  33,  188, 191 
Year  of  Grace,  436 


TEA 
Ycuni.  1*6,288 
Ycetmiui,  288 
Yell.  264 

Yalp,  77,  288 
Yeoman,  *17 
Yes,  60,  226 
Yet,  144,  327,  364,  398 
Yh  nplocea  ^,  302,  320 
Yield,  160.  288 
Yip,  38,  297,  499 
Ymbe,  183 


Yoke, 


!,  192 


Yon,  419,  460 

Yondar,  51,  223 

Yonge,  Miss,  688 

York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  4 
636 

York,  cbntige  of  its  name, 
See  also  141,  144,  210,  3 
319,356,446 

Yorkslure,  30,  51,  102,  1 
HT,  118,120.  131.  134,  1 
143,  161,  166,  176,  182,  2 
230,  238,  263,  269,  276,  2 
206,  304,  318,  319,  321,  3 
324,  336,  337,  378.  381.  3 
384,  396,  397,  403,  406,  4 
410,412,416,  417,  419,  4 
460,  462.  476,  649,  6 
663-565,  660,  563.  664,  6 
571 

You,  26,  150.  186,  204 

—  used  for  thoa,  312.  381 

—  used  for  ye.  248,345 
You  were  beet  go,  427 


Young,  3.  33,    117,    204,  28t, 

364 
Young  one,  407 
Young  to  be  king,  487 
Younglike.  328 
Your,  26,  28,  1*4,  1«0,  191 
—  Htandfl  for  tMne,  207 
Your  traitor,  276 
Yours,  222.  362,  406 
Youth,  189,276,  311 
Yowl,  366 
Yule.  239,  461,661 


1  new  character  in  English; 

replaces  c,  216 
iplaces^,  160, 174, 191,203, 


216 

—  written  for  the  sound  3  or  . 
218,  262.  676 

—  written  like  (A,  358,  371 
Jnond  (per),  is  dropped.  278 
?eCBalem  (Jtnualem),  237 
Jho  {Aea),  212 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

*  That  such  a  book  can  now  be  written  in  such  a  shape,  is  a  sign  of 
the  vast  steps  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years,  by 
slear  and  scientific  views  of  history  and  philosophy.  It  comes  nearer 
bo  a  History  of  the  English  Language  than  anything  that  we  have  seen 
since  such  a  history  could  be  written  without  confusion  and  contradic 
tions.  Mr.  Oliphant  firmly  grasps  the  truth,  that  English  is  English, 
and  always  has  been  English,  and  not  anything  else.  In  clearness  and 
precision  he  is  a  century  or  two  in  advance  of  Mr.  Marsh  and  writers  of 
that  date.  •  He  shows  all  along  that  he  has  been  working  his  philology, 
as  alone  it  can  be  safely  worked,  under  the  wiug  of  History.* 

Saturday  Eeview. 

*Mr.  Oliphant  has  produced  a  most  useful  and  opportune  book. 
He  has  traced,  in  an  interesting  and  popular  way,  the  changes  of  letters, 
inflexions,  forms,  and  words  during  the  whole  course  of  our  language. 
It  is  neither  too  technical  nor  too  long  to  prevent  the  general  reader 
understanding  and  enjoying  the  book,  while  he  gets  sound  information 
from  it.*  Athekjeum. 

'  The  volume  before  us  has  all  the  force  and  flow  of  original  com- 
position, all  the  freedom  of  an  independent  thinker,  and  is  yet  remark- 
able for  fldelity  to  detail  and  historical  precision  in  recording  the  facts 
of  transition  in  our  language.*  John  Bull. 

'  This  book  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  the 
History  of  the  Language  which  has  yet  been  written  for  the  use  of 
the  student.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  all  students  of  the 
good  old  tongue ;  a  book  which  would  help  to  form  the  taste  of  all 
intelligent  readers.*  "Es>\5GKt\Q>s.bi*'^iQKs&» 


The  Sources  of  Standard  English, 


*  An  exceedingly  able  book,  containing  clear  views  clearly  expressed. 
It  is  just  snch  a  work  as  general  readers  have  for  several  years  been 
feeling  the  want  of.  Ample  materials  lay  ready  for  the  work,  and  they 
could  not  have  found  a  better  exponent  than  Mr.  Oliphant.  He  has 
produced  by  far  the  best  history  of  our  language  yet  written.  It  is  a 
model  of  well-digested  scholarship.'  The  EIxaminbb. 

'  In  a  popular  but  yet  scholar-like  way,  Mr.  Oliphant  has  traced 
the  gradual  change  of  our  language  from  Anglo-Saxon  into  modem 
English ;  and  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  Good  and  Bad  English 
in  1873.'      Report  op  the  Eably  English  Text  Socibtt  fob  1874. 

'Mr.  Oliphant  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  together,  and 
making  easily  accessible,  much  of  this  hitherto  rare  learning.  Ten 
years  ago,  not  a  page  of  this  book  could  have  been  written.' 

The  Nation  (New  York). 

'  To  read  the  sixth  chapter  is  as  healthful  an  exercise  as  to  walk 
thirty  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  It  is  from  first  to  last  a  most  exciting 
raid  against  Dr.  Johnson  run  mad.  Mr.  Oliphant  has  managed  to  put 
together  a  rare  variety  of  monstrosities,  slang,  bombast,  twaddle,  and 
general  absurdity,  all  illustrative  of  the  style  of  speech  and  writing  of 
this  age.  There  is,  withal,  a  series  of  spicy  anecdotes  arranged  as 
illustrative  foot-notes.  These  form  an  entertaining  reading  in  their  way 
as  Dean  Ramsay  or  Hislop.  Taken,  however,  along  with  the  text,  they 
are  specially  effective.'  Dumbarton  Herald. 

*  Mr.  Oliphant  has  wrought  out  a  good  idea  in  a  very  able  way.  He 
is  mercilessly  severe  on  modern  writers  of  gaudy  English,  and  certain 
preachers,  to  whom  he  devotes  a  scarifying  chapter.' 

British  QTrARTBBLY  Review. 
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